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dians, 47—liberated convicts, 47—con- 
sequences of those differences, 49, e¢ seq. 
— difficulty of obtaining servants in, 
and prejudice against menial service, 
55, et seg.—social condition of the ladies 
in, 57, 58—religious observances, 58— 
influence of the ministers onthe females, 
59—a revival described, 60—actual state 
of religion in America, 63—state of edu- 
cation, 65--system of open doors, 66— 
what the degree of freedom in America 
is beyond that enjoyed in England, 67 
—telative condition of a peasant in, 
and in England, 69—results of the sys- 
tem of solitary confinement in, 213. 
North America, extent of land in our colo- 
nial territory of, XLVIII. 60—the re- 
ductio ad absurdum of Whiggism pre- 
sented by, in Church and in State, 207 
—mode of appointing officers in, 208— 
state of literature in the western regions, 
208—pufling, 209—town-making, 210 
—the red population, 210—the negro 
population, 213 — existing monuments 
of a vast primeval population in North 
America, 218. 
» some account of the rise, 
and of the Liturgy, of the Episcopalian 
Church in, L.522, 523—why the volun- 








tary system succeeds there, LI. 140—, 


religion has rapidly declined wherever 
the compulsory has given way to the 
voluntary system, 141—furnishes a sa- 
tisfactory argument in favour of an esta- 
blished religion, 141—Dr. Dwight’s ac- 
count of the voluntary system there, 141 
—large towns in America supposed to 
be much infected with Socinianism, 141 
—picture of the state of religion in the 
rural districts, 142—all recent improve- 
ments of importance in the manufacture 
of cotton invented in America, 251, 
252—the merchants of, infinitely more 
enterprising than those of this country, 
252—the origin of the tariff, 252— 
anecdote respecting the opening of cer- 
tain lead-mines in America, 256. 

——__——-, the prospects of, LITT. 95 
—the voluntary system in, 195—rela- 
tion of the revolution in, to the subse- 
quent European revolutions, 550—the 
constitution of, the most democratic 
that ever existed, 550—history of her 
revolution no exception to the general 
tule, 555. 


ee 





-, various works on, by M. 
de Beaumont, M. Lieber, and another, 
reviewed, LILI. 289-312 —praises of 
Beaumont’s work, 289—his character 
as a traveller, 289—his view of the ef- 
fect of republican institutions, 289,290 
Qvarter.ty Review, Vou. LX. 
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—character of his work, 290—of his 
style, 290—of the Stranger in America, 
290—Outline of Marie, 291—state of 
morality in America exemplified, 291, 
292—people of colour, 292—outline of 
the story continued, 292—danger of 
mixed marriages in America, 293, and 
note—the most valuable part of the 
work pointed out, 293—Beaumont’s pri- 
mary object, 293—cruelty exercised on 
people of colour, 294—exception to this, 
294—public opinion, 295—effects of the 
voluntary system in cruelty to the 
blacks, 295—easy transition from com- 
merce to preaching, 295, and vice versd, 
295—explained, 296-—character of Ame- 
rican Unitarians, 296—equality, 296, 
297—character of New England by one 
of her Sons, 297, note—literature in the 
United States, 298—civilization, 298— 
style, 299—money-making, 299—uni- 
formity of character, 299, 300—to what 
ascribable, 300—female education fun- 
damentally English, 300—American 
women, 300, 301—matrons, 301—the 
respect attached to matrimony, 301,302 
—why rich bachelors come to reside in 
Europe, 302—frequency of bankrupt- 
cies, 302, 303—portrait of a Puritan, 
303, 304—observance of Sunday, 304, 
305 — flattery, 305— feeling towards 
England, 306—Englishmen why well 
received, 306—passion for titles of nobi- 
lity, 307—anecdote of their love for 
heraldic insignia, 307—fondness with 
which the ancient connexion with Eu- 
rope is cherished, 307, 308—hint on 
this to London picture-dealers, 308, 
note—simplicity of American manners 
illustrated, 308, 309—objects of the 
review stated, 309—M. Lieber’s odd 
account of the battle of Waterloo, 309 
—his eulogies of English beauty, 310— 
of the British constitution, 310, 311— 
anecdote of a scene in Boston, 312— 
his apology for the mixture of topics in 
his book, 312. 


North America, beauty of the females of, 


LIV. 48—cause of their sensitiveness 
as to Mrs. Trollope’s statements, 52, 53 
—characteristics of the people, 53, 54 
—fondness for titles, 55—reception of 
Americans in England, 456—charac- 
teristic of American books of travels, 
461. 





-, M. A. de Toequeville’s De 

La Démocratie'en Amérique, translated 

by H. Reeve, reviewed, LVII. 132-162 

—nature of the undertaking, 133— 

usual method of travellers in America, 

133—results, 133—M, de Tocqueville’s 
2A 
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superiority over other writers on, 133, 
131—effect of his work in dispelling 


* fallacies, 134—secret of his calmness, 


134—countrast of circumstances in which 
a Frenchman and an Englishman write 
on America, 134, 135—character of the 
work, 135—objection of prolixity of the 
first volume answered, 135, 136—trans- 
lator’s fears of this, 136—work ranked 
with Madame de Stael’s Germany, 136 
—importance of grave attention to sub- 
jects of democracy, 136, 137—progres- 
sion of equality of conditions in Europe, 
137—his leading idea, 137—proofs from 
the history of France of existence of a 
democratic revolution, 137, 138—con- 
temporary tendency of great events to 
equalize ranks, 138, 139—effect of the 
Reformation, 139—spirit in which the 
book was written, 139—its professed 
object, 140—how the masses came to 
be left to their wild propensities, 140, 
141—his reflection on the existing state 
of France, 141—its probable arrival at 
democracy, 142—utility of his investi- 
gations, 142—division of the task, 142, 
143—at what period the study of the 
character of nations ought to begin, 
143—influence of the b/sod in descent 
too briefly adverted to, 143—emigrants 
of different periods to America how dis- 
tinguished from one another, 144—why 
did not carry with them predilections 
in favour of aristocracy, 144—men of 
rank why obliged to lay it down, 144, 
145—hereditary landed estates why out 
of question, 145—distinctions between 
origin of northern and southern settlers, 
145 — state of manners in Southern 
States how explicable, 145—colonies 
how usually established, 145—charac- 
ter of the New England settlers, 145, 
146—of their piety, 146—cause of high 
degree of freedom enjoyed by the North 
American colonies from the first, 146— 
effect of establishment of townships, 
146, 147—peculiarities of American so- 
ciety whence derived, 147—clearness 
of the author’s explanations of social 
condition of United States, 147—the 
principle of subdivision of property why 
not carried out in the Southern States, 
147, 148—law of inheritance in Ver- 
mont, 148—with respect to inheritances 
French law more democratic than Ame- 
rican, 148—development of the sove- 
reignty of the people, 148—distinctions 
of federalist and republican extinct, 
148, 149—date of accession to power of 
latter party, 149—Jefferson, president, 
149—dislike of the rich to democracy, 
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149, 150—condition of a monied Ame- 
rican, 150—despotism under which a 
large body groan, 150—supremacy of 
the populace, 150—cousequences of the 
unlimited power of the majority, 150— 
judges how dependent on the represeut- 
ative bodies, 151—the latter why ueces- 
sarily delegates, 151—effect on public 
men, 151—influence of majority irre- 
sponsible, 151—rapidity of legislation, 
152—danger of trusting uncontrollable 
power anywhere, 152—instances of the 
tyranny of the majority, 153—distine- 
tion between tyranny and arbitrary 
power, 153—the majority how domi- 
neers over men’s minds, 153, 154—1e- 
flections, 154, 155—ruling power in 
United States must not be jested with, 
155—consequences of this on their poli- 
tical condition, 155, 156—whence the 
chief danger to democracy in America 
arises, 156—the author’s opinion of the 
result how supported, 156—causes mi- 
tigating the tyranny of the majority, 
156, 157—their ignorance of the art of 
government, 157—influence of lawyers, 
157-159 — other conservative circum- 
stances, 159—education how coatri- 
butes to support democracy, 159—expe- 
rience and good sense of Americans, 
160—end of education in America, Jol 
—conservatism of religious feelings the 
most powerful, 160, 161—danger to 
America from spread of Romanism, '61 
—numbers of Romanists in the Union, 
161—what the real object of Romish 
priesthood, 16], 162—testimony to the 
fidelity of Mr. Reeve’s translation, 162 
—a cheap edition recommended, 162, 
North America, United States of, public 
debt of the, XLI.499. 

» trade 
of Great Britain with, XLII. 534— 
amount of annual revenue of, derived 

from the sale of land, 375. 








> sym 
toms of discord perceived in, XLII. 
225—nominal checks to misrule in, 225, 
226—law of property in, 227—exper- 
ment of self-government in, 236, 237 
—circulating medium in, 288, and nole 
—consumption of gold in, 289—enthu- 
siastic admiration of Heber in, 367— 
castes in, 406. 

, ample 
and correct ornithological knowledge 
possessed of, XLVII. 344—not indebted 
for that knowledge to Americans, 344. 
, obser 
vations of M. de Polignac on the ge 
vernment of the, XLV III, 244. 
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North America, United States of, Re- 
marks on the Statistics and Political In- 
stitutions of the, with some observations 
on the Ecclesiastical System of America, 
her Sources of Revenue, &c., by William 
Gore Ouseley, Esy., reviewed, X LVIII. 
507—observations on the original quar- 


| 


rel between the United States and | 


England, 514—interfereace of France 


in that quarrel and its effects, 5!4— | 


remarks on the conduct of the United 
States during the French revolution, 
515—and on the feelings of Great Bri- 
tain and America towards each other at 
the close of the French war, 516— 
weakness in the character of the Ame- 
ricans, 516—the character of the works 
of our travellers in America stated, 517 
—temptations to draw up travels in 
America tending to produce false im- 
pressions, 517—statement of the solid 
disadvantages under which the Ameri- 
cans lie, as subjects of English obser- 
vation, 518 —their language, 519— 
American society, 521. 





, effects 
of their example upon the French Re- 
volution, XLIX. 166. 








> Va- 
rious works on, reviewed, LIV. 392- 
413—proof of interest abroad on Ame- 
rican topics, 392 — character of the 
Journals of Latrobe and Abdy, 392— 





> ee 


of Reed and Matheson’s Narrative, 393 | 


—Washington Irving, 393—object of 


the review, 393—of the journey of Reed | 


and Matheson, 393—voluntary system, 
393—value of their work as throwing 
light on religion in America, what, 393, 
394—want of subordination, 394, 395— 
cause of growth of Deism among Ame- 
rican Quakers, 395—views of Reed and 
Matheson, 395—their visit to General 
Jackson, 395, 396— opinion of Con- 
gress, 396—negro meeting-house, 396 
—Dr. Reed’s style of narrative, 397— 
his account of certain forest scenery, 397 
—the idea of antiquity, 397—account of 
Mr. Abdy, 397, 398—his object, 398— 
small addition made by. to Marie, 399 
—his confirmation of it, 399—exclusion 
of half-castes, &c., from white schools, 
399—sittings in churches, 399—case of 
Mr. Frederick Brinsley, 399 — odious 
conduct of the Quakers, 400—story of a 
brave coloured boy, 400, 401—callous- 
ness of the Americans, 401—their ab- 
surdities, 401—gallery of the House of 
Representatives, 402 — what the pro- 
bable end of the atrocities on the ne- 


groes of the South, 402—character of 
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Latrobe’s work, 402—remarks on amal- 
gamation, 402, 403—feelings on it of 
old date, 403—the red race, 403, 404— 
sincere desire of the Government to do 
justice to, 404, 405 — want of checks 
on intercourse with, 405—difficulty of 
christianizing, 405—environs of Balti- 
more, 405-107 — intercourse of the 
sexes, 407 — difficulty of forming a 
judgment on manners, &c., in a strange 
land, 408—not probable that customs 
of America much altered from our own, 
408—requisites for a traveller in Ame- 
rica, 408, 409 —character and conse- 
quences of the doctrine of equality, 409 
—what induces gertlemen to submit to 
democracy in America, 409—history of 
a small farmer, 409, 410—amazing fer- 
tility of land, 410—experiment in the 
back territory of New York, 410, 411 
—sources of information as to settle- 
ment in Upper Canada, 411—character 
of Latrobe as a traveller, 41 1—antiqui- 
ties of America, 411—Indian mounds, 
411, 412-—Tour to the Prairies, recom- 
mended, 412—Jndian Sketches, 412, 413 
—Hofiman’s Minter in the far West, 413 


North America, the United States of, sys- 


tem of poor relief in, LV. 48, 49. 


North Creek, statement of the increase of 


rates in the parish of, from ploughing 
up the common-lands, XLI. 248. 


North West Passage, Beechey Zon the 


practicability of, XLV. 96, 97. 
; Sir John Ross's 





Narrative of a Second Voyage in search 
of a North West Passage, and other 
works on a, reviewed, LIV. 1-39—rea- 
sons for noticing the work, !—silliness of 
Sir John Ross's introduction, 1, note— 
a misrepresentation of his pointed out, 
1, note—The Quarterly Review revived 
the question of a North West Passage, 2 
—object of Mr. Huish’s publication, 2— 
character of his work, 2—Mr. Light's 
part in it, 2, 3—Huish’s work, why no- 
ticed, 3— surmises as toCaptain Ross’s 
delay in publishing, 3— Commander 
J.C. Ross, 3—why did not part with 
his journal, 3, 4—Captain Beaufort’s 
character and evidence, 4d—character of 
the results of Sir John Ross’s voyage, 4 
—objections to the form of the work, 4 
—Sir Felix Booth, 4, 5—something of 
traffic in the voyage, 5—accident of the 
Mull of Galloway, 5— mutiny of the 
crew of The John, 5—Holsteinborg, 5— 
route of The Victory traced, 5 — The 
Fury, 5 — state of the stores, 5,6— 
Boothia Felix, 6—dangerous navigation 
along the coast, 6, 7— The Victory be- 
2A2 
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set in Felix harbour, 7—safe mode of 

coasting in a frozen strait, 7—prospect 

of wintering there, 7—steam-engine 

thrown overboard, 7—nature of arrange- 

ments for passing the winter, 7, 8—an 

ingenious contrivance, 8—state of tem- 

perature out-of-doors, 8—religious im- 

provement of the men stated, 8—mode 
of spending Christmas-day, 8—visit of 
a tribe of Esquimaux, 9—description of 
their village, 9—-information gained from 
them, 9—their provisions, 9, 10—quan- 
tities of salmon, 10—comfort of Captain 
Ross’s quarters, 10— the western sea 
spoken of by the Esquimaux, 10—re- 
mains to be proved that Boothia Felix 
is part of the continent of America, 11 
—hopes of a navigable passage into 
the western sea frustrated, 11 —com- 
mander Ross’s route, 11, 12—the cairn 
at Victory Poiat, 13—Point Franklin, 
13—Sir John Ross’s salmon-fishing, 13 
—natives taught the use of the net, 13 
—length of time lost in the ice, 14— 
temperature of August, 14—the start 
homewards, 14—cutting the ice, 14— 
again hemmed in, 14— routes of the 
captain and commander on land, 15— 
the latter ascertains the place of the 
magnetic pole, 15—his remarks on this, 
15, 16—perversion of Sir John Ross’s 
mind, 16—eternal snow, 17—ship again 
loose, 17—but is again beset, 18—the 
scurvy, 18—they bid adieu to The Vic- 
tory, 18—Fury Beach, 18, 19 — ice 
breaks up, 19—return to Fury Beach, 
19—sufferings from cold, 19—serious 
charge against Sir John Ross, 19, 20— 
death of the carpenter, 21—scurvy, 21 
—7 July, 1833, leave their house, 21— 
discover a sail,21—Captain Humphreys, 
22, character of Captain Ross’s claims 
on the Admiralty for remuneration, 23 
—treply of the Admiralty, 23—mode of 
distribution of the sum advanced, 23— 
rewards of Commander Ross, 24—ap- 
plication of Captain Ross to Parliament, 
24—results of the expedition to whom 
due, 25 — disappointment to be ex- 
pected from the account of the voyage, 
25—manner of the narrative, 25—au- 
thor’s want of feeling, 25—animal heat, 
25—Sir John Ross’s injustice to his 
nephew, 25, 26—character of the chap- 
ter on the magnetic pole, 26—his re- 
marks on the needle, 26, 27—anecdote 
of Troughton, 27—Mr. Pond’s observa- 
tions ou magnetic electricity, 27—Sir 
John Ross’s sneers as to the North 


West Passage, 27,28—Captain Beau- 
fort’s evidence on it, 28, 29—useless- 
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ness of Ross’s chart, 29—remarks on 
the names given by him, 29,3 0—ino- 
tive for this, 30 — deception respecting 
the Clarence islands, 30—one of the 
grounds on which he assumes the non- 
existence of a North West Passage, 30, 
31—Commander Ross’s evidence on 
this point, 31, 32—an egregious blun- 
der of Sir John Ross's exposed, 32-34 
another, 34, 35—Lancaster Sound and 
Sir Edward Parry, 35, 36—Ross’s ma- 
lice towards Sir Edward Parry, 37— 
his jealousy of his brother-officers, 37— 
conclusion as to the incompetency of 
Sir John Ross for the undertaking, 38 
—principal points of complaint against 
him, 38—fit officers pointed out to con- 
duct an Aretic expedition, 39. 

Northampton, Margaret Marchioness of, 
character of her translation of //atyia 
foam, a popular song in the Hebrides, 
XLVI. 42—lost to society, and to lite- 
rature, too early, 43. 

Northcote, his character as a painter 
stated, L. 79. 

Northern Lights, the. how regarded by 
our ancestors, stated, XLVIIL. 288. 

Nothumberland, Duke of, the beneficial 
result of allotting a small portion of 
land to his cottagers stated, XLI. 25%. 

Norton, Speaker, raised to the peerage 
XLII. 306, 

Norway, observations on the circulating 
medium in, XLIII. 288, and xole— 
patronage of science in, 319—erosion ef 
the coast of, 441. 

———-, the poor-laws of, LV. 38. 

-; Excursions in the Northof Europe; 

through parts of Russia, Finland, Swe 

den, Denmark, and Norway, in the years 

1830-1833, by John Barrow, junior, 

reviewed, LI. 456-468. See Barrow, 

John. 

- House, Captain Back starts from, 
June 28, 1833, LVI. 279. 

Norwegian Chronicle, its veracity con 
firmed by the light reflected on history 
by the exact sciences, X LI, 339. 

Norwich, account of the extraordinary 
preparations at, for the reception of 
Queen Elizabeth, XLI. 67. 

Notes, Promissory, Report of the Select 
Committee on, in Scotland and Irelani, 
reviewed, XLII. 476—the advantages 
and disadvantages of a circulation of 
one-pound notes considered, 476, 477— 
a system of banking capable of being 
organised practically removing every 
danger attending the issue of one-pound 
notes, 477, et seq. 

—, Bank, statement of the origin of 
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XLVII. 420—the effects of the prohi- 
bition of notes under five pounds, consi- 
dered, 413. 

Notitia Historica, The, of Sir H. Nicolas, 
K.H., recommended, LVI. 30. 

Notre Dame de Paris, 3 vols., reviewed, 
LVI. 65, et seg. See Novels, French. 
Nott, Dr., praise of his edition of the 

Aventuriere Siciliano, LV. 295. 

—. Mr., missionary, resides at Eimeo 
with Pomare IJ., XLII. 1—confirms his 
representation that the missionaries 
may come from Port Jackson to Eimeo 
with safety, 7—his emotion on hearing 
ofthe conversions at Tahiti, 10—seut 
for by Pomare to preach to his followers, 
10—converts Patii, the priest of the dis- 
trict, 10—translatesa prayer composed 
by Pomare, 23—his familiarity with the 
native language, 28. 





Nottingham and Bristol, Petition to the | 


King on behalf of the Prisoners convicted 
under the late Special Commission at, or 
the true causes of Rwt and Rebellion, 
reviewed, XLVII. 261. 

Noun, a, the real nature of, LVIT. 88-90 
—how may be classed, 9}. 

Nouri, the pyramids of, described by M. 
Caillaud, XLIII. 127. 


Nova Scotia, account of the climate of, 


XLII. 80—its value as a colonial pos- | 


session stated, 81-83—account of the 
rapid increase of the population, 83 


observations on emigration to, 83—Irish | 


emigrants, 84—the mode of providing 
for orphan children by the army and 
navy in, described, 85, 


Novelists, the want of good editions of the | 


great comic, of the days of George LL, 
noticed, XLVI. 6. 

Novels of fashionable life. 4r/ington and 
The Contrast, reviewed, XLVIII. 165— 
the subject of fashionable life peculiarly 
unfruittul, 165, 166—inquiry into the 
cause why readers do not tire of novels 
of fashionable life, 166—independence 
of the individual mind a rare quality 
in England, 167—the effects of free in- 


stitutions stated, 167—and the effects | 


of wealth as regards the scale of social 
rank, 167—ambition, more than any 
other attribute, the characteristic of 
English society, 168—the effects of 
fashion considered, 168—the aspect of 
Society produced by fashion now made 
known to every subscriber to a circulat- 
ing library, 168—such a course depre- 
cated, 168—high life exhibited in its 
least respectable point of view by our 
novel-wnters, 168—the general charac- 
ter of those novels described, 169—their 


NOV 


effects on the public mind stated, 169— 
contribution to that effect by the mem- 
bers of the aristocracy, 169—character 
of Mr. Lister's novels, 170—Ardington, 
171—the work defective in plot, 171— 
account of that novel, 171—extract, 172 
—its scanty allowance of narrative, 177 
—difficulties attending the construction 
of a plot, 178—character of Lord Mul- 
grave’s novels, 178—-The Contrast, 178 
—extract from, 180—its defect not so 
much the want of invention as of effi- 
ciency, 185—the representation of the 
manners and language of the lower 
classes faulty, 186-—general observations, 
186, 187—strictures on the aristocracy 
and the people of fashion, 189—possi- 
bility of writing novels relating to fash- 
ionable society productive of good, 189 
—picture of fashionable society, 195— 
its chief characteristic ‘ exclusiveness,’ 
197—a lively representation of one way 
by which exclusive supremacy is ob- 
tained in the novel of Mothers and 
Daughters, 198—Bishop Berkeley’s ac- 
count of a fine lady and fashionable 
gentleman, 200—a laxity in respect of 
the cardinal female virtue the cardinal 
sin of fashionable society, 200. 


-Novels of fashionable life, XLVIII. 391 


—historecal novels, 391—the publisher 
of, detected in disposing of thirty thou- 
sand volumes of, on condition of exporta- 
tion, at the rate of eightpence per volume, 
39 1—observations on the composition of 
historical novels, 393, et seg.—the ridi- 
culous fashion of making use of real 
historical personages in fictitious narra- 
tives exposed, 394, 





3; The Recollec- 
tions of a Chaperon, edited by Lady 
Dacre ; and Aims and Ends, and Oonagh 
Lynch, by the author of Carwel/, re- 
viewed, XLIX. 228—character of the 
feminine novels of the last three or four 
seasons, 229—their merits and demerits 
considered, 229—confined to a few sec- 
tions of the upper society of England, 
229—remarks on the fidelity with which 
they represent the tracasseries of the 
environs, 230—two-thirds of them occu- 
pied with the cravings of little people 
for the notice of the great, 230—their 
true key-note, 231—Recollections of a 
Chaperon, 231—the work a collection of 
five pieces, 231—account of Warrenne, 
231—and of The Suigle Woman of a cer- 
tain Age, 231—An Old Story often told, 
231 — Millyand Lucy, 231—sketch ofthe 
story, 231—sketch of Helen Wareham, 
237—character of Mrs, Thomas Sheri- 
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dan’s Aims and Ends, 241—specimen of 
the work, 241—her tale of Oonagh Lynch, 
246. 
Novels, French, a number of, by various 
authors, reviewed, LVI. 65-131—pro- 
fligacy of the French drama, 65—how 
the government obtained control over 
dramatic entertainments, 65, nofe—im- 
morality of French novels, 65—consi- 
derations inducing to the review, 65, 66 
—effect of such works, 66, 67—art of 
novel-writing, by whom attributed to the 
French, 67—correctness of this doubted, 
67—who the first remarkably licentious 
novelist, 67—excellence of Gil Blas, 67 
—Voltaire’s influence on novel-writing, 
68—depravity of Rousseau’s writings, 
68—wearisomeness of his Nowvel/e Hé- 
Zoise, 68—on what his reputation rests, 
69—comparison of the two, 69—fertility 
of M. de Balsac, 69—life and character 
of Rousseau, 69-71—La Nouvelle Hé- 
Joise how probably suggested, 71—to 
what work his influence attributable, 71 
his madness, 71—his Confessions, 71— 
and death, 71, and nofe—character of 
Diderot’s novels, 72—effect of the Revo- 
lution on literature, 72—at what time 
novelists re-appeared, 73—character of 
their works, 73—eflect of the July Re- 
volution, 73--enormity of the immorality 
of late French novels, 73, 74—proof of 
the frequency of crime in France, 74— 
representation of Antony stopped by go- 
vernment, and why, 75—the novels of 
the day must be taken to represent real 
life in France, 75—character of Paul 
de Kock, 75—number of his works, 75 
—character, 75, 76—analysis of Mi ja- 
mats ni toujours, 76, 77—character of 
Victor Hlugo’s novels, 77-79—Dumas 
how best known, 79—analysis and 
character of two of his Souvenirs 
@ Antony, 79, 80—peculiar importance 
of the tales, 80, 81—literary merit of 
M. de Balsac, §1—evidence of, to the 
state of moral feeling in France, 81— 
his professed object, 81—number of his 
works, 82—analysis of the Vicaire des 
Ardennes, 82—why suppressed by 
Charles X., 52, 85—analysis of Annetie 
et le Criminel, 83—of Le Peau de Chagrin, 
83—of La Vendette, 84A—of Le Dangers 
de f Inconduite, 8i—of Bal de Sceaux, 
84, 85—of Gloire et Malheur, 85, 86—of 
La Femme Fertueuse, 86-38—ridiculous 
vanity of the author, 88—analysis and 
characterof La Paix du Menage, 38—re- 
marks on the second volume, 88, 89--con- 
nexion of the author's tales how ac- 
counted for, 89—analysis of more, 89,90 
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—unutterable sensuality of, 91—charac- 
terof tales in Vol. 1. of Scénes de Ja Vie 
de Provence, 9\—singular merit of Eu- 
génie Grandet, 91—analysis of Le Pere 
Goriot, 91, 92—character of La jeune 
France des Barricades, 91—character of 
this novel how produced in the other 
Scénes, 93, 94—other works of M. de 
Balsac, 94—Raymond and Masson the 
same, 94—analysis of Les Intimes,94-96 
—depravity and impiety of, 96, 97— 
analysis of Le Puritain de Seine et Marne, 
97—of La Femme du Réfractaire, 97—of 
La Mere, 97—of La Complainte, 98—of 
Cécile la Boudeuse, 98, 99—of L’ Egide, 

99—beastliness of, 99—character of 
George Sand’s works, 99—by whom 
really written, 99, and mofe—on lady 
authors, |00—name cf Sand why chosen, 
100-lasciviousness of the works, 100,10! 

—close copy'of Rousseau,101—character 
of, 101—analysis of Indiana, 101, 102— 
of Valentine, 102-104—of Jacques, 104 
—of André, 104—of Leone Leon:, 105— 
revolting character of Lelia, 105—sam- 
ples of the sentiments, 105—horrid na- 

ture of others, 106—enumeration of no- 
velists of better reputation, 106—fond- 
ness of French novelists for scenes of 

lust and adultery, 106—evil and dager 

of this, 107—Balsac’s testimony as t» 

married women in France, 107—Ma- 

dame du Devant’s, 107—these pictures 

why probably true, 107—effects of, 103 

—tragedy of real hfe from French 

papers, 108—numbers of suicides, 10, 

109—eases of, detailed, 109-1 12—en- 

brace all classes of society, 113-—increase 

of trials for enormous crimes, 1 13—i- 

stances, 114-1]16—case of Madame de 

Pontalba, 116-118—-another story, lls 

—remarks on that of La Ronciére, 11! 

story of a murder, 119—of M. Altarocl 

and M. Lacenaire, 120, 121—coyvictio 

of the latter, 121—account of Fieschi’ 

trial, 122—Peers send for his autograp). 

122—tragic scenes not diminishing, !* 

—shocking cases of suicide, 123-126- 

case of Delacollonge, 126—extraordinay 

trial and verdict, 126, 127—books real 

by him in prison, 127, 128—object 

quoting these instances, 128—state « 

society how to be estimated, 128—ée} 

pravity of the Spectacle de la Nature 
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129—other evidence for attributing i 
crease of crime to the July Revolutio 
129, 130—treal state of the national m 
rality, 130—spirit in which the review! 
written, 130-confidence expressed in th 
personal character of the king, 130, 15! 
Novels, Nautical. See Port Admirai, Th 
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Nowell, Dr. Alexander, his praise of Roger 
Ascham, LIV. 350. 

Noy, William, remarks on his advice to 
Charles I. to levy ship-money, XLVII. 
175—anagram of his name, 475—Peter 
Heylin’s account of the manner in which 
he collected and preserved notes and 
precedents relating to ship-money, 
476, 

Nubia, LIT, 103. See Rosellini, Champol- 
lion, and Egypt. 

, observations on the wonderful dis- 
coveries of Belzoni in the temples of, 
XLII. 113—monuments of early Egyp- 
tian kings only found at, 140—repre- 
sentations of the victories of Sesostris in 
the temples of, 143—proofs of the con- 
quests of Pharaoh in the monuments 
of, 146. 

——-; I Monumenti dell? Egitto e della 
Nubia, disegnati dalla Spedizione Svien- 
tifico-Literaria Tuscana in Egitto, Dal 
Dottore Ippolito Rosellini, reviewed, 
LIII. 100, et seg. See Egypt. 

Nucleus, the, of a comet, what, LY. 199 
—its appearance, 200—its light how 
sometimes obscured, 201, 

Nugent, Lord, his Memorials of John 
Hampden, his Party, and his Tumes, re- 





viewed, XLVII. 457—avows his par- 


tiality for Hampden, 458—his observa- 
tions on Hampden’s declining the 
means suggested for obtaining a peer- 
age, 460—his eulogy of the parliament 
and of the members of it, with whom 
Hampden acted, 462—decides with 


great complacency that the animosities | 


of Charles’s reign began in the violence 
of the king, 464—proof of his want of 
diligence, 466—observations on his at- 
tack on Mr. D’Israeli, 469—Mr, D'Is- 
raeli’s reply, 469—weighs his words 
with little precision, 475—sneers at Mr. 
D'Israeli for making it matter of praise 
to Charles I. that he re-established the 
sovereignty of the seas, 476—accuses 


O 


Oath, an, real nature of, explained, LIX. 
480. 

—, the Coronation, S. T. Coleridge’s 
sentiments on, LIII. 101. 

Oatlands, anecdote of M. G. Lewis when 
at, L. 375. 

Oberlin, John Frederic, his example re- 
commended to missionaries, XLI11.564. 

Oberlin, John Frederic, Memoirs of, re- 
viewed, X LIV. 342—account of his birth 

and parentage, 342—and of his educa- 
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Laud of reviving the barbarous punish- 
ments of other times, 485, nofe—at- 
tempts to discredit Anthony Wood's 
statement that Hampden went to Scot- 
land to negociate with the covenanters, 
489—pleasing account of Hampden’s 
pursuits, 490—Lord Nugent's observa- 
tion on the leaders of the parliament 
noticed, 491—his vindication of Hamp- 
den for his conduct in the case of Straf- 
ford considered, 494—his attack on the 
Quarterly Review noticed, 496—defence 
of the reviewer, 497—the fact on which 
his lordship grounds his exculpation of 
Hampden, in the case of Strafford, 
stated and examined, 500—reproved for 
this conduct by a reformer in one of the 
magazines, 502—calls Strafford the re- 
viler of Hampden, 505—condemns the 
king in no measured terms for giving 
up Strafford, 505—sufficiently indulgent 
to dissimulation, 507—his indignation 
against Ciarendon and Hume, 507— 
suppresses part of Hampden’s speech 
wherein passive obedience is plainly 
professed, 510—represents the ill-ad- 
vised measure of Charles’ going to the 
House to demand justice upou the five 
members accused of treason, as the 
movement by which the Rubicon was 
crossed, 511—disinters the body of 
Ilampden for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the cause of his death, 515, 


Numa, his alteration of the Roman calen- 


dar, LII. 90. 


Nummulite, notice of the, LVI. 58, 59.; 
Nunneries, remarks on, LIT. 209, 210, 
Nuovo Galateo, di Melchiore 


Gioja, re- 
viewed, LIX. 396, et seq. See aunbes 
and Etiquette. 


Nutmeg-tree, description of the, XLIL 


425 


Ny mphenburg, the country palace of the 


Elector of Bavaria, in 1780, described, 
LI. 430, 431, 


tion, 343—his early passion for a mili- 
tary life noticed, 343—becomes a stu- 
dent in theology, 343—renews his bap- 
tismal consecration, 343—enters into 
holy orders, 344—becomes a domestic 
tutor at Strasbourg, 345—an instance 
of the high opinion entertained for him 
by the people stated, 345—account of 
the inhabitants of the Ban de la Roche 
or Steinthal, 346—account of Oberlin’s 
expedition in search of a wife, 350— 
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enters upon his cure in the Ban de la 
Roche, 351—his singular mode of court- 
ship described, 352—his marriage, 353 
—begins his measures for improving 
his parish, 354—sets about making and 
improving roads, 355—opens a commu- 
nication with Strasbourg, 356—esta- 
blishes a sort of lending fund, 357—in- 
troduces numerous improvements in 
husbandry, 358—forms an agicultural 
society, 360—his enthusiasm, 360—his 
oui-and-non box described, 361—builds 
school-houses, 363—remarks on the ex- 
tent to which he carried education, 364 
—his mode of instruction described, 
365—an address to his parishioners, 
3€5—the productions of his own press 
noticed, 366—death of his wife, 366— 
deprived of his income at the revolution, 
369—account of his conduct during the 
reign of terror, 370—and on the death 
of his eldest son, 371—buys up all the 
assignats brought into the Ban de la 
Roche, 372—his simple habits of life 
described, 374—takes pupils, 375—ac- 
count of his tithe system, 375—account 
of his house and household, 376—and 
of his correspondence with the Bible 
Society, 378—statement of the increase 
of the population of his parish, 378— 
account of a mode of employment in- 
troduced by him, 378—puts an end toa 
lawsuit of eighty years’ standing, 379— 
receives the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour from Louis XVIII. 380—and a 
gold medal from the Royal Agricultural 
Society, 380—account of his domestic 
afflictions, 380—his resemblance to 
Wesley remarked, 381—his personal 
appearance and deportment described, 
381—his dress, 381—his sermons, 381 
—his visits to his parishioners, 382— 
his Christian liberality, 383—observa- 
tions on his notions respecting a future 
state, 384—draws a map of the other 
world, 384—his own description of his 
character, 384—his death, 386—his fu- 
neral, 386—a beautiful example held 
out to the clergy by his memoirs, 358. 
Obragillo, account of the village of, LVII. 
7—statement of its elevation above the 


sea, 7. 

O’Brien, W. S., his Considerations relative 
to the renewal of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter, reviewed, XLII. 147, 
See China Trade. 

Observations on the China Trade, and on the 
importance and advantages «of removing 
it from Canton to sonie other part of the 
coast of that Empire, by Sir James Bra- 
bazon Urmston, late President of the 
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Select Committee, reviewed, L. 430, et 
seq. See China. 

Observations on two Pamphilets lately pub- 
lished (1830), and attributed to Mr, 
Brougham, reviewed, XLIV. 261, et Seq. 
See Empire, the British. 

Observations onthe Report of the Committee 
of the House of Commons, by the Com- 
missioners of Public Records, reviewed. 
See Record Commission, 

Occupations, the effects of some, stated, 
XLVII. 99. 

Ocean, the Arctic; Journal of an Expedi- 
tion to the mouth of the Great Fish River, 
and along the Shores of the Arctic Ocean, 
in the years 1833, 1834, and 1835, by 
Captain Back, R.N., reviewed, LVI. 
279, et seq. See Back, Captain. 

Ochlocracy, what, explained, LY. 483, 

84. 

O'Connell, Daniel, notice of, XLIV. 545, 

554. 





— » description of, by 

Prince Puckler-Muskau, XLVI. 536— 
any connexion with, disclaimed by Lord 
Grey, 552—his objects considered, 530. 
» mistake of, in regard 
to the constituency of Tavistock, XLIX. 
262. 








» cause of his success‘a 

parliamentary debate, LIT. 101—te- 

marks on his junction with the Mel- 

bourne ministry, 557-559. 

» remarks on his aban- 

donment of repeal, LVI, 383. 

» his demands on Lord 

Melbourne’s ministry in 1836, LVIL 

233. 

O'Connor, Arthur, proceeds with Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald to open a communi- 
cation with the French Directory, 
XLVI. 245—becomes the editor of the 
Press, 256. 

» Charles, XLVI. 240. 

» Roger, his Chronicles of “Erin 

noticed, XLVI. 252—identifies ‘ halle- 

lujah’ with the Irish howl, 253. 

, character of his Chro- 
nicles of Erin, LIX. 284. 

Octavianus. See Casar, Augustus. _ 

Ocula spectra, account of apparitions 
having their origin in that property of 
the retina of the eye which produces, 
XLVIII. 302. 

Odd, the etymology of the word, LIV. 
328. 























Ode, account of the, XLVIII. 73. 

Odes, the characier of Coleridge’s odes, 
stated, LIL. 32, 33. 

Odes of Pindar, the, translated by Abra- 
ham Moore, Esq., Part 11., reviewed 
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LI. 18-54. See Pindar, Translations 
of. 

Odesealchi, Cardinal, LVIII .402. See In- 
nocent XI. 

Odessa, account of Lord Durham’s arrival 
at, LIX, 371, 372. 

Odiorne, Mr. George, some notice of, LIV. 
399. 

Odoardo, the geologist, notice of, XLITI. 
421. 


O'Donnel, Colonel, account of the capture 
of, LV. 522, 523. 

O’Driscol, Mr., his testimony in favour of 
the Irish Protestant clergy noticed, 
XLVI. 432. 

Odyssey, The, description of Pharos in, con- 
firmed, XLIIJ. 131—Memnon men- 
tioned in, 140. 

, question of the authorship of, 

discussed, XLIV. 159, 160—remarks on 

the discrepancies between it and The 

dhiad, 160. 

-, and Jiiad, observations on their 

peculiar character, XLVIII. 69. 

, The, of Homer, translated by Li- 

vius Andronicus into the Saturnian 

measure, and why, LII. 59. 

, proof of the small attention 
paid by scholars to the topography of, 
LIX. 224, 

Oedd-wn, literal meaning of, in Welsh; 
LVII. 94, note. 

Oersted, XLIII. 307—honours conferred 
on, 319, 

Oesterladen, mode of bread-making used 
in, LIT. 410, 411. 

Of, etymology of the word ascertained, 
LIV. 314. 

O'Flaherty, Mr. Roderick, his Ogygra no- 
ticed, XLI. 123. 

Ogilby, John, observations on his friend- 
ship for Shirley, XLIX. 8—their ill-as- 
sorted partnership in the translation of 
Virgil and Homer, noticed, 12. 

Ogilvie, Mr., his marriage with the 
Duchess of Leinster noticed, XLVI. 
214, 














Ogygian deluge, tradition of, XLIII. 447. | 


Ohio, junction of the river, XLIII. 432. 

Oiseau, Mons., horrible cruelty of, LV. 
253. 4 

Oito, a native of Tahiti, overheard praying 
in a thicket, XLIII. 9— instructions re- 
ceived by, quickened, 9—forms a band 
of Christian converts, 9. 

O'Kelly, Mr., account of his racing trans- 
actions, X LIX. 410. 

Olbers, M., discovers a comet, LV. 226. 

*OABes, means what, in Pindar, LI. 44, 45. 

Old Bailey, facetious description of a 
dinner at the, LV. 474, 475. 
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Old Club, Melton Mowbray, description 
of, XLVI, 225. 

Oldenburgh, Mr., his letter to Flamsteed, 
LV. 103. 

Oldfield, Mrs., the comedian, the question 
of Pope’s supposed dislike to her, dis- 
cussed, LIL. 105, 106—her character, 
106, note. 

—_———,, a celebrated epicure, LII. 
106, 107. 

Old Maids, lack of, in France and Italy, 
accounted for, LIX. 414. 

Olivarez, Cardinal, account of an inter- 
view of, with Sixtus V., LVIII. 387, 
388. 

Olivi, opinion on fossil remains by, no- 
ticed, XLIII, 419. 

Olympia, present appearance of, LIX. 237. 

Olympic Games, desciiption of, and re- 
marks on the, LI. 42, 43. 

race-horse, observations on the 
training, &c., of the, XLIX. 381, note. 

Omaguas, notice of the island of, LVII. 
oo 


Omai, his assertion that the priests of 
Tahiti have a sacred language not sup. 
ported by facts, XLII. 2. 

-, XLVI. 4. 

Oman, position of the province of, XLII. 
19, 

Owar, an Arabian writer, his work on the 
retreat of the sea, noticed, XLIII, 





Omicron, observations on the star, L. 9. 

Ommerchans, account of the establish- 
ment for beggars at, XLI. 539. 

Omura, the Prince of, LVI. 426. 

On, the, of Scripture, Heliopolis, XLII. 
149, 

Oncas, the, of South America, described, 
LVII. 26. 

O’Neale, the Irish rebel, anecdote of, 
LVII, 23s. 

O'Neil, Shane, date of his rebellion, LVI. 
226—origin, 226, 

Onslow, Admiral, letter of Sir Edward 
Pellew to, LV. 144. 

, Mr. Speaker, anecdote of, L, 247. 

, anecdote of, LVI. 








389. 

Ooch, character of the town of, LII. 373. 

Ooda, Prince of Mewar, account of, 
XLVIII. 25, 

Opah, LVIII. 357 See King-fish. 

Opera ; remarks on the opera at Frankfort, 
LIL, 222, 223. 

Ophelia, the character of, a creation of 
Shakspeare, LI. 461, 462. 

Ophrah, the, of Scripture, deciphered as 
Vaphres or Apries on Egyptian monu- 
ments, XLIII. 154. 
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Ophthalmia, how caused in Egypt, LIX, 
180—unknown in the Desert, 180. 

Opie, Mr., his character as a painter, L. 
79. 

Opinion, observations on, XLVIII. 242. 

, all power ultimately rests upon, 
LI. 312. 

Opinions de Napoléon sur divers sujets de 
Politique et d Administration, recuerhes 
par un Membre de son Conseil a’ Etat, 
et recit de quelques evinemens del’ Epoque, 
par le Baron Pelet (de la Lozere), re- 
viewed, LVILI. 473-497. See Napoleon 
in Council. 

Opity, Joshua, some notice of, LVIII. 
381. 


Opium, remarks on use of, among the 
Chinese, L. 445, note—traffic in, cha- 
racterized, 456, 461—the passion of 
Chinese sailors for, LI. 471. 

, proportion of, to whole imports 

into China, LVI. 518. 

, use of, among the manufacturing 
population of England, LVII. 422. 

Oporto, picture of Marshal Soult’s flight 
from, XLVII. 135. 

, remarks on the siege of, LIV. 

191, 192—loss of life during it, 193. 

» not built in a hollow, LVIIL. 521, 

and note—Weillington’s attempt to force 

the passage of the Douro at, 531, note 

—Wellington why detained at, in May 

1809, 536—real circumstances of the 

French retreat from, 537. 

» the bishop of, Colonel Napier’s 
charges against, refuted, LVI. 210-213 

-interview of Von Decken with, de- 
scribed, 213—results, 214—his views on 
assuming the government, 214—Gene- 
ral Anstruther’s interview with, 215. 

Opper banjoost, in Japanese, what, LIT. 
313. 

















Oppidans, the, at Eton, who, explained, 
LIL, 141—the date of their first admis- 
sion to the institution, 147—their num- 
ber, 147. 

Optics, peculiarly an inductive science. 
XLY. 395. 

Orange Association, origin of the, LVI. 
231—dissolution, 24]—extent of, at that 
time, 242—sketch of the address of, in 
1835, 242, 243—its character previous 
to dissolution, 243. 

Orations, the, of Cicero, their general cha- 
racter, LIL, 5l1—five, out of the six 
against Verres, never spoken, 81. 

Oratorical talent, remarks on the dearth of, 
in the Reformed Parliament of Great 
Britain, L. 286, note. 

Orators, the, of ancient Rome, employed 
short-hand writers, LII. 67—causes of 
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their number and excellence, 79 —hust- 
ings-orators, 82—Cicero’s rank among 
Roman orators, 87, 

Orators, British, age of the entrance on 
public life of, and remarks on, L. 285, 
286. 

Oratory, the cause of its cultivation in an- 
cient Rome explained, LI1. 79—the Asi- 
atic style of, 80—the Demosthenic, 80, 
81—Cicero’s treatise on, characterized, 
8l—comparison between ancient and 
modern British oratory, 81, 82—cause 
of the decline of, in ancient Rome, 92. 

Orauz Kilige, a Turcoman, LII. 40—his 
perfidy, 40—feats of his horse, 44. 

Orbiston, account of a working commu- 
nity formed at, near Glasgow, XLI. 
364. 

Orbits, observations on the actual form of 
the planetary, XLVII. 541. 

Ord, W. H., Esq., his Dia/ogue on Election 
by Ballot, reviewed, XLV. 252, et sey. 
See Reform, Parliamentary. 

Ordenanga, the, of Portugal, what, ex- 
plained, LVII. 514, note—early esta- 
blishment of, 514, note. 

Orders, the General, of the Duke of Wel. 
lington, by Lieut.- Colonel Gurwood, 
the practical utility of the work, LI. 
399. 

Ordination, ‘anecdote of an episcopal, 
LVII. 285. 

, has never been held by the 

Church of England to be affected by a 

difference on points of discipline, or 

eveu of doctrine, L. 522, 523. 

Ordnance, statement of the annual charge 
of the, of England, XLI. 505. 

Ordonio, LI. 23. 

Ordonnances of July 25, the French, con- 
sidered, XLVIIL. 257. 

Oreile, what, explained, XLV. 479, note. 

Orellana, Signor, his adventures in Spa- 
nish America, LVII. l1—his merits as 
a traveller, 2. , 

Orense, importance of the bridge of, in Sir 
Johu Moore's retreat on Corunna, LVI. 
478, 479. 

Orfila, an instance of monomania related 
by, noticed, XLIX. 184. 

Orford, Lord, character of his Portraits 
of Royal and Noble Authors, XLI1. 330. 

» Earl of, his racing transactions, 

noticed, XLIX. 423. 

» Lord, observations on his conduct 
respecting the removal of Lord Gren- 
ville from the Adminisiration, in 1744, 
L. 98. 

Organic remains. controversy on, XLIII 
419. 

Organs, of animals, remarks on the moii- 
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fications of, in different species, XLI. 
313. 


Organs, of animals, the causes which may 


augment, diminish, or modify them, 
considered, XLVII. 115—this mutabi 
lity restrained by laws and limits, 
115 


Oriental Fund, the, its object, LI. 97— 


Oriental literature not relished in this 
country, 98, 99. 

— literature, opinions of Sir Thomas 
Munro on, XLIII.84—and onthe study 
of, 110, note. 

— Translation Committee, notice 
of, LI. 96-99, 





Fund Association, 








its character, X LI. 86—observations on 

its translation of the Sorrows of Han, 

from the Chinese, 86—other publica- 
tions and proceedings of the Association 

noticed, 120. 

» Temarks on 
the valuable works sent out by this in- 
stitution, XLIII. 392, and note. 

Origen, his remark on the authenticity of 
Scripture, XLIII. 197. 

Original, The, by Thomas Walker, 1835, 
reviewed, LV. 445-487—character of 
the author, 445, 446 — humorous ac- 
count of himself, 446—remarks, 447— 
author’s account of results of an ab- 
stemious diet, 447 — resemblance to 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 447, 448— 
M. de Fitzjames, 448—Walker on faith, 
449—cure for rheumatism, 449—how 
to know a flat, 449, 450—narrow escape 
of Mr. Walker, 450—plan of his work, 
450, 451—an unpaid writer, what, 451 
—what the staple of the book, 451—art 
of dining and giving dinners how treat- 
ed, 451, 452—aristology, what, 452— 
solitary dinners, care to be taken re- 
specting, 452—anecdotes of Mr. Hook 
and Sir Hercules Langrish, 452—punc- 
tuality necessary, 452—the poetry of a 
repast, 453—inconvenience of nume- 
rous attendants, 453—wine-drinking, 
453-455—further inconvenience, 455— 
the author’s conclusions dissented from, 
455, 456—the golden number of guests 
at a dinner, 456—mode of choosing, 
456—variety of wines, 456—success of 
dinners, 456, 457—Mr. Rogers’s mode 
of lighting a dining-room, 457, note— 
on delicacies at dinner, 458—instances 
of huge appetites, 458, 459—vegetables, 
459—mode of choosing a cook, 459— 
vividness of the author's descriptions, 
460—a dinner in the Temple, 460— 
names of the party, 461—the author’s 
moral therefrom, 461—followed up by 
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the reviewer, 462—soup, 462—fish, 462 
—cod, how to be dressed, 462, 463— 
Dutch sauce, 463—salmon where best, 
463—best mode of cooking perch, 463 
—bleeding pike, 463—Mr. Jones of the 
White Hart, Salisbury, 463, note—eels 
where in perfection, 463, 464—red mul- 
let, 464—dories, 464—Mr. Groves of 
Charing Cross, 464 — the poachard, 
464, 465—ruffs and reeves, 465—anee- 
dote of, 465—estimation of, in York- 
shire, 465—Talleyrand’s fondness for, 
466—merits of Fisher, of Duke-street, 
466—+sea-gulls, 466, mote— merits of 
Morell, of Piccadilly, 467—leg of mut- 
ton how ought to be served, 467—bon 
mot of Charles Lamb, 467—rounds of 
beef where to be had best, 467—anec- 
dotes, 467—boiled edgebone of beef, 
468—anecdote of Pope, the actor, 468 
—best places for beet-steaks, 468—par- 
tridge-pie how to be made, 469—roast 
turbot, 469—roast pig, 469, 470—on 
what depends the delicacy of, 470— 
of salads, 470, 471—puddings and tarts, 
471 — plum-pudding seldom enough 
boiled, 471—green apricot- pudding, 
47 1—beaf-steak pudding, 471—rule for 
wines at dinner, 471, 472 — Price’s 
punch, 472 — anecdote of Theodore 
Hook, 472, 473—Mr. Walker's omis- 
sion as to sherry at dinner, 473—im- 
portance of dinners, 473, 474—decline 
of festivity consequent on Municipal 
Reform, 474—Old Bailey dinners, 474, 
475—dinners in the Inns of Court, 475, 
476—consumption of sack, 476—Mr. 
Jekyll, 476—effects of dinners on state 
affairs, 476, 477—— Lord Palmerston’s 
cook, 477 — Tories not dinner-givers, 
477, 478—Canning’s dinners, 478— 
Mr. Walker’s treatment of the arts of 
health and travelling, 478—the ‘ basket 
system,’ 479—-Count Charles de Mor- 
nay’s system ata table @hite, 479— 
advantages of clubs, 479, 480 — 
Atheneum Club, 480—which club most 
expensive, 480—cheapest, 480—anec- 
dote of the Duke of Wellington, 480— 
of Talleyrand, 480—origin of the Tra- 
vellers’ Club, 481—the Alfred, 481— 
time how spent previous to institution 
of clubs, 481, 482—effect of late sit- 
tings of House of Commons, 482—true 
character of the Carlton Club, 482, 483 
—Mr. Walker's three principles of go- 
vernment, 483—ochlocracy, 483, 484— 
Waiker on Reform, 484, 485—vices of 
centralization, 485, 486 — respect for 
the author of The Origina/, 487. 
Original Letters, Manuscripts, and Slale 
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Papers, collected by W. Upcott, re- 
viewed, LVIII. 414-464, See Manners 
of the 11th and 12th Centuries. 
Origines Biblice, reviewed, LILI. 496-519. 
See Beke. 

Orio, the, number of ruined bridges on, 
LIV. 216, 217. 

Orkney Isles, erosive power of the sea on 
the, XLIII. 441. 

» Patrick Stewart, Earl of, the pic- 
ture of a feudal tyrant, XLIV. 456. 
Orlando Furioso, The, eariy popularity of, 
LVIII. 49—its character, 49-51. 

, of Ariosto, character 

















of the style of poetry in, LIL. 165. 

- Innamorata, notice of the, of 
Boiardo, LVIII. 48. 

Orleans, Regent Duke of, observations on 
his financial operations, XLI. 495. 

-, Due d’, féte given by, XLIII. 
575—position of, 593, 594. 

-, remarks on the conspiracy for 
transferring the crown of France to the 
House of, XLVIII. 273. 

Ormond, the Duke of, his views respect- 
ing the Romanists of Ireland, LVI. 
374, and note. 

Ornithology, American, works relating to, 
reviewed, XLVII. 332—an accurate 
knowledge of natural history rarely ad- 
vanced by the publication of general 
systems, 332—necessity fer a division 
of labour and a clear system of arrange- 
ment, 332-334, et seg.—advantage of a 
natural classification of animals, 335— 
observations on the emigrations of birds, 
340—and on the influence of climate 
in changing the external character of 
the feathered race, 341—no philosophi- 
cal illustration yet given to ornithology, 
341—the extent of our knowledge of 
American birds, stated, 343—no region 
out of Europe of which we possess so 
correct an ornithological knowledge as 
of the United States, 344—the three 
writers to whom we owe this debt not 
Americans, 344 — Alexander Wilson, 
344—Charles Lucien Buonaparte, 345 
— Mr. Audubon, 346, et seg.—brief in- 
vestigation of the probable amount of 
the species of birds in North America, 
352—Mr. Jefferson’s list, 352—-Mr. Wm. 
Bartram’s, 352—additions made by Drs. 
Belknap, Barton, and Williams, 352— 
statement of Linnzus, 352 — observa- 
tions on the real and apparent additions 
made since the time of Linnzus, 353— 
statement of the number of birds in 
Europe, 353—classification of the spe- 
cies of Europe and North America, 354 
—comparative view of the genera of 
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Europe and of North America, 354, 
note—grouse the only species belonging 
exclusively to Britain, 355—observa- 
tions relative to the geographical dis- 
tribution of birds, 356—collections of 
the birds of Hudson’s Bay, noticed, 
361—names of the species observed in 
the North Georgian Islands, 362, note 
— the birds of Greenland, 363—and in 
the interior of the fur-countries, 364— 
birds not to be classed under the deno- 
minations of resident and migratory, 
and why, 364—difficult to ascertain 
whether the individuals of the species 
which breed in the higher latitudes 
are the same that retire farthest south- 
ward during winter, 365. 

Ornithorhynchus, the, what, explained, 
LVI. 47, note. 

Oro, the god of the South Sea Islanders, 
XLIII. 3—causes a war, 3—worshipped 
by Pomare II., 3—and the chiefs of 
the Leeward Islands, 5—its temples 
and altars destroyed, 21—its body laid 
at Pomare’s feet, 22—converted into a 
post in his kitchen, 22—-riven up for 
~ 22—account of the mythology of, 

Oropaa, the. a people of the South Sea 
Islands, XLIII. 16—their successfu! 
wars with other tribes, 16. 

Orpheus, geological theory in the hymns 
of, XLIII. 418—estimation of the an- 
nus magnus by, 415. 

-, a poem by, said to have been 
the original of the HVorks and Days of 
Hesiod, XLVII. 7. 

Orsova, shallowness of the Danube be- 
tween Moldova and, LIV. 481—man- 
ners of, 485, 486. 

Ortoghrul, the father of Osman, account 
of, XLIX, 288. 

Osbaldeston, Mr., his customs while hunt- 
ing Leicestershire, XLVII, 224. 

Osborn, Sir George, his testimony to 
Wraxall’s accuracy, LVII, 483 — re- 
butted, 484-456. 

Osborne, his description of James I. of 
England, XLI, 56. 

—-, the character of his Chronicles, 

stated, XLII. 287. 

» Mr., XLVI. 62. 

Osiris, period of his history, XLIII. 123 
—taught the Egyptians many useful 
arts, 123—slain by a stratagem, 123— 
worshipped by the early inhabitants of 
Merve, 129—worshipped by Arabians, 
129—the invention of tillage ascribed 
to, 130—his grave in Abydus, 131— 
red-haired men sacrificed at the tomb 
of, 137. 
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Osirtesen I., his place in Egyptian his- 
tory, LILI. 115—account of his reign, 
116, 

Osler, Elward, his Life of Lord Exmouth, 
reviewed, LV, 129-173—Mr. Osler’s 
want of fairness as to the circumstances 
of the publication, 129—in what de- 
gree sanctioned by Lord Exmouth’s fa- 
mily, 129—assertions of Mr. Osler con- 
tradicted. 120—value of the work how 
affected by wanting the sanction of the 
family, 129,130—Osler’s merits, 130-- 
and faults and omissions, 130, 131— 
plan of the review, 131—origin of Lord 
Exmouth, stated, 131—name of his fa- 
mily, 131, note—notice of remarkable 
members of it, 131—patrimony of Lord 
Exmouth’s father, 131—station, 131— 
birth of Lord Exmouth, 131—educa- 
tion, 131—advantage of education to 
the young sailor, 131, 122—he goes to 
sea, 132—account of Captain Stott, 152 
—iismissal of Cole and Pellew, 132— 
magnanimity of latter, 132, 133—Cap- 
tain Pownoll, 133—seamanship of Pel- 
lew, 133—aneedote of a frolic, 133— 
his courage in saving lives, 133—re- 
marks on the humanity often displayed 
by British sailors, 133—skill and judg- 
ment of Pellew, 134—is detached on an 


expedition, 134—rebuilding of The In- 


hexible, 1\34— The Carlton schooner, 134, 
135—Pellew succeeds to the command, 
135—account of his brilliant conduct, 
135—panegyric of the sailors, 135—Sir 
Charles Douglas’s approbation, 135— 
Lord Howe's, 135—the Earl of Sand- 
wich’s letter to him, 135—is attached 
to Burgoyne’s army, 135—in'what capa- 
city and with what results, 135, 136— 
Burgoyne’s letter to him, 136—makes 
one of a council of war, 136—remarks 
on his youth, 136—his offers rejected, 
136 —sent home with Burgoyne’s de- 
spatches, 136, 137—-Sir Guy Carleton’s 
recommendation of him, 137—event on 
his passage home, 137 — omission of 
Osler's regretted, 137—Pellew’s mode 
of retaking a victualling-ship, 137, and 
note—obtains his lieutenancy, but is not 
employed in action, and why, 137—be- 
comes lieutenant of The Licorne, 137— 
rejoins Captain Pownoll, 137—who is 
killed in action, 138—Pellew made com- 
mander of The Hazard, sloop, 138—te- 
marks on his conduct in The Pelican, 
138—letter from Lord Keppel, quoted, 
38— made post-captain, 138—in what 
respect fortunately, 138—marries, 133 
—anecdotes of him on board The /Vin- 
chelsea, 138, 139—his humanity, 140— 
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comes home and takes to farming, 140 

—appointed to The Nymphe, 140—action 
with The Cleopatra, 140—knighted, 140 
—generosity to Madame Mullon, 140, 
141—service in The Arethusa, 141—note 
of Sir John Warren, 141—commands 
the second frigate-squadron, 141—posts 
to town, 141—and why, 141, 142—re- 
connoitres Brest, 142—removes to The 
Indefatigable, 142—why ordered into 
the Tagus, 142—his conduct, 142—the 
risks stated to which he exposes him- 
self, 142—narrow escape related, 142, 
143—heroie exploit, 143— modesty of 
notice of this in The Indefatigable’s jour- 
nal, 144—and of his letter to Admiral 
Onslow, 144, 145—honours bestowed on 
him, 145—his patronage of Captain 
Coghlan, 145—Osler’s omission of Lord 
Exmouth’s letters, 145—his account of 
the affair of The Dutton, 146—deprecia- 
tion of his exertions, 146—refuted iby 
Northcote’s account from the spot, 146- 
148—account of various actions in The 
Indefatigable, 148 — his share in the 
blockade of Brest, 149—aneedote, 149 
—the attempt on Ireland, 149—action 
with atwo-decker, 149-15 1—fate of The 
Droits del? Homme, 151—numbers saved 
from the vessel, 151, 152—number of 
cruisers taken by Sir Edward's squa- 
dron, 152—his noble conduct to the crew 
of La Vaillante, 152—Sir Edward re 

moved to The Jmpétueux, 152—QOsler’s 
negligence remarked, 152, note —ac- 
count of the mutiny in The Indefatigable, 
153—dispositions of the crew of The Im- 
pétuenx, 153—account ofthe mutiny of, 
153, 154—Sir Edward’s firmness, 154— 
three of the mutineers hung, 154, 155— 
his conduct in the expedition against 
Ferrol, 155—peace of Amiens, 155—is 
returned M.P. for Barnstaple, 155—his 
politics and attachment to Lord Sid- 
mouth, 155—appointed to The Tonnant, 
155—blockades Ferrol, 156—cause of 
his recall, 156—defence of Lord St. Vin- 
cent, 156—its weight with Mr. Pitt, 
156—Pellew’s rhetorical powers, 156— 
appointed commander-in-chief in the 
East Indian Seas, 156—Osler’s misre- 
presentation of a critical affair, 156, 157 
—Pellew's disobedience to orders, 157 
—successful, 157—recaptures Captain 
Bergeret, 158—burns a Dutch squadron 
at Java, 158—protects commerce, 158— 
saves The Culloden from two fires, 158, 
159—his coolness. 159—is selected to 
command the North Sea Squadron, 159 
—anecdote told by Osler, contradicted, 
159, 160—succeeds to the Mediterra- 
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nean command, 160—remarks on its 
importance, 160—Osler’s imperfect in- 
formation respecting it, 160—a Cabinet 
Minister’s declaration of Pellew's states- 
manship, 160 — good fortune, 161— 
created Baron Exmouth, 161—circum- 
stances of his receiving the Order of the 
Bath, 161—returns to the Mediterra- 
nean, 161—lands at Marseilles, 161— 


gratitude of the people, 161, 162—the | 


Barbary cruisers, 162--the impolicy of 
England’s interfering with them, 163—- 
lucky accident at Tunis, 163-——conduct 
at Algiers, 163, 164—extent of his in- 
structions, 164—massacre at Bona, 164 
—consequeuces of it, 165---the number of 
ships he takes against Algiers, 165— 
lofty trait of moral courage, 166—his 
distinguished bravery at Algiers, 166— 
M. Salame’s description of his beha- 
viour, 166, 167—results of the bombard- 
ment of Algiers, 167, 168—Lord Ex- 
mouth’s own account of the affair, 1638, 
169—is created a viscount, 169—gains 


other honours, 169—is appointed com- | 


mander-in-chief of the Plymouth sta- 
tion, 170—account of the length of his 
service, 170 — retires from naval ser- 
vices, 170—attends the House of Lords, 
170—account of his politics, 170, 171 
—his sagacity, 171—death, 172—teli- 
gious principles, 172, 173. 

Osler, Edward, LVII. 363. 
Rates. 

Osman, Prince of Timbuctoo, remarks re- 
lative to, XLII. 457. 

Osmanischen Reiches, Geschichte des, dureh 
Joseph von Hammer, reviewed, XLIX. 
283. See Turkish Empire, 


See Church 


Osmond, Lord, remarks on the character | 


; Otu, a name of Pomare I]. XLIII. 3. 


of. in Mr. Morier’s Ayesha, Ll. 435, 
456. 

QOsorchon, the Zerah of 2 Chron. xiv. 9, 
XLII. 153. 

Osprey, its geographical position, XLVII. 
356. 


Osselin, M., his politics and fate, LV. 
333. 

Ostend, character of the town of, LII. 
206, 

Ostrich, its geographical position, stated, 
XLVI. 356. 

O'Sullivan, Father John, notice of, LVI. 
387, 388. 

Osymandyas, a famous Egyptian king, 
XLII. 133 — identified with a com- 
pound Ousi-mandoui, 135—his palace 
the Ramesseion, !35, 

Otaheite, voluptuousness of, XLV. 70— 
ought not to be spelt Tahiti, and why, 
85—Christianity ia what state there, 
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85, 86—morals of the females, 57—oc- 
cupations, 87—1rial of thieves in, 87- 
anecdote of the court, 87, 88. 

Otavi, Marquess of, a sufferer by the 
South Amevican revolution, XLII. 160. 

Othello, the tragedy of, its rank in Shak- 
speare’s dramatic works, LIII. 89, 92. 

Othman, account of his first invasion of 
Nicomedia, XLIX. 288—and of his 
love-adventure with Malhatun, 289— 
his :dream, 289—observations on his 
ambitious and fiery spirit, 289. 

Otho IIL, the Emperor, account of his 
inspection of the remains of Charle- 
magne, LY. 3. 

, Lucius Roscius, the real purport of 
his dea theatralis, LIL. 81. 

Otomacs, the, expedients of, for food, LI. 
408, 

Otter, the, habits of, stated, LVI. 320. 

Ottimer, M., who, explained, LVIII. 
306 





Otto, of Wittelsbach, Palatine of Bava- 
ria, LI. 316. 

, M., real nature of his mission to 
England, LVIII. 439. 

Ottoman Empire, remarks on the tottering 
condition of, XLI. 448. 

, the only guarantees for 

the future existence of, stated, XLIX, 

283. 








— Poite, the, XLIII. 495—con- 
ditions of the London Treaty with, 496- 
500 — declarations of, 500 — rupture 
with, 502—arrangement proposed by, 
516-—couferences with, and conduct of, 
on the Greek question, 517—553, 

Ottomans, caricature description of a 
battle between the, and the Greeks, 


XLI. 455. 





See Pomare II. 

Oudot-Manoury. Madame, her daring 
genius, LIX. 413, no/e. 

Oulton, Yorkshire, the birth-place of Dr. 
Bentley, XLVI. 121. 
Ouse, valley of the, observations on the 
contents of the strata of, XLVII. 124. 
Ouseley, William Gore, his Hemarks on the 
Stansties and Political Institutions of the 
United States, reviewed, XLVIII. 507 
—character of the work, 507, 50S—tea- 
sons for suspecting him as a political 
authority, 522. 

Ousi-Mandoui, a compound identified 
with Osymandyas, XLIII, 135. 

Ousirei, notice of the tomb of, XLIII. 


——, I., decay of the catacomb of, 
LIII. 108, note — where situate, 125 
—described, 125, 126, 
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Outlines of History, reviewed, XLV. 450- 


471—Plato’s account of the origin of 


human souls, 450—experience of the 
Greeks in government, 450—transition 
state of the present age, 451—object of 
the reviewer, 45!—earliest form of the 
Athenian government, 451—establish- 
ment of the archons, 451, 452—decen- 
nial archons, 452 — annual archons, 
452—Soion’s legislation, 452—the Areo- 
pagus, 452—merits of his constitution, 
452, 453—effect of changes made by 
Pericles in it, 453—and why, 454—his 
administration, 454— Cleon’s, 454 

Alcibiades’s, 454, 455—rule of aristo- 
cracy, how broken at Rome, 455—con- 
dition under the new system, 455—te- 
sults of influx of wealth, 455, 456— 
attempts of Tiberius Gracchus, 456— 
violation of the tribuneship, 457—re- 
sults, 457—nature of history of follow- 
ing century, 457—Caius Gracchus,457-—- 
his measures, 457—and death, 457, 458 
—Marius, 458—Sylla, 458, 459—Cin- 
na, 459—state of parties, 459—Sylla, 
how becomes master of Rome, 460—his 
measures,460—abdication, 460—Catul- 
lus 460—Metellus, 460—Pompey, 460 
—Hortensius, 461—Lepidus and Lu- 
cullus, 461—value of Cicero’s suffrage 





in favour of his party, 461—and of- 


Cato’s, 461—ambition of Lepidus, 462 
—Sertorian war, 462—Pompey joins 
the democrats, and why, 462—charac- 
ter of Julius Casar, 463 — connexion 
with the democrats, 463, 464—Pom- 
pey’s arrogance, 464—opposed by Cras- 
sus, 464—who unites with Casar, 464— 
the triumvirate, 464—measures of the 
senate, 464—violation of the laws, 465 
—why Cesar could not yet assume 
supreme power, 465—is appointed to 
Gaul, 465--Pompey’s domestic govern- 
ment, 465, 466—Pompey sole consul. 
466—his arrogance, 466 — politics of 
the ancient families, 467—influx of bar- 
barians, 467—re-action against Czxsar, 
467— Caligula, 467, 468—lesson to be 
deduced from the history of the subver- 
sion of ancient governments, 468 — 
popular will, what, 468—effects of un- 
limited concession to, 468, 469—what 
only can secure the happiness of society, 
469—changes of ancient, may be fairly 
applied to modern, times, and why, 470 
— advantages and disadvantages of re- 
presentative system, 470 — motive of 
the reviewer, 470—danger from demo- 
cracy to the constitution, 471—liberty 
like oxygen, and why, 471, 

Overseers, observations on a ruinous 
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practice of, in providing employment for 
the poor, XLVIIT. 322. 

Overseers aud Vestrymen in agricultural 
parishes. stated to be mostly tenants at 
will, L. 358, 

Ovidius, Publius, sketch of the doctrines of 
Pythagoras by, XLIII.418. 

ae , his writings steeped in 
defilement, LII. 72—his versification, 
74—the first example of a corrupt style 
of poetry, 74—remarks on each of his 
works, 74,75—his conduct in exile, 85. 

Oviedo, Cosme de, inventor of playbills, 
LIX. 72. 

, Fernandez, his observations on 
the courage of the humming-bird, 
XLVILI. 359. 

Owen, Captain, W. F. W., his Narrative 
of Voyages to explore the Shores of Afri- 
ca, Aralia, and Madagascar, reviewed, 
L. 121—Africa less explored than other 
regions, 122—a fertile field fo ithe gra- 
tification of curiosity and adventure, 122 
—its geography incomplete .122—ob 
ject of Captain Owen’s expedition, 122 
—character of the work, 123—the Cap- 
tain’s instructions, 124—Delagoa Bay, 
124—Zooloo or Hollontontes, 125—Bay 
of Natal, 125—barbarities of the Chief 
Chaka, 126—hippopotami, 126 —sick- 
ness amongst the officers and crew, 127 
—death of Captain Lechmere, 127—in- 
stance of the effect of singing in sooth- 
ing extreme pain, | 28—river expeditions 
the cause of the ravages by sickness, 
128—expedition to the Quilimane, 129 
—description of the residents, 130— 
Chaponyga, 130—Donna Pascoa, 130— 
Senna, 131—Mozambique, 132—moral 
tone of society in, 132—curious pheuo- 
menon, 133—Quilimane, 134— pheno- 
menon cf the ‘ rollers,’ 134—Sofala, 
135—the Bazaruta Islands, 136—Ibo, 
136—Muskat, 136— Zanzibar, 136 — 
Pemba. 136—Melinda, 137—Mombas, 
137—Madagascar, 139—return to De- 
lagoa Bay, 139—results of the expedi- 
tion, 141. 

Owen, Mr., forms a working community 
near Pittsburg in America, X LI. 363— 
account of his proceedings and of the 
success of his scheme, 363, et seg. 443. 

—, Robert, remarks on the disposition 

and intentions of, XLV. 208. 

, Sir Edward, XLVI. 59. 

, Sir William, XLII. 222. 

Owenists, the fallacy of their doctrines, 
in regard to the co-operative principle, 
exposed, XLVII. 409, 

Owenites, the effects of the doctrines of 
the, stated, XLVI, 582, 
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Owhyhee, voleano of Kirauea at, XLIII. 
454. 

Owl, the short-eared, where found, XLVII. 
357. 

Oxburgh Hall, date of the erection of, 
XLV. 492. 

Oxford, account of James I.’s visit to the 
university of, XLI. 69. 

,the Black Assize at, notice of, 

XLVI, 197. 

, stage-travelling to, 
XLVIII. 347. 

Oxford as it is, 1834, reviewed, LII. 128, 
et seq. See Education. 

Oxford in 1834,a Satire, reviewed, LIL. 
128, et seg. See Education. 

, the University of, grounds of re- 

sistance of, to abolition of subscription, 

LIX. 476, 477—principle of the strug- 

gle respecting ))r. Hampden, 477, 478. 

-and Cambridge, the universities 

of, the most opulent literary institutions 

of Europe, LI. 503—why the scene of 

the contest between James II. and the 

Established Church,d 03, 504—the Dis- 

senters’ claim for admission to, 319, and 

note—the reason why Dissenters are not 








in 1742, 
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excluded by the ancient constitution of, 
520-522, the Oxford practice of sub- 
scription to the thirty-nine articles, 522 
—a petition for removing it presented 
in 1772, and rejected, 522—Fox and 
Burke voting with the majority, 522— 
the tutors of Oxford required to instruct 
the undergraduate in the meaning of 
the articles, 523—Oxford hospitality, 
173—remarks onthe state of Oxford 
university generally, 173—on the sys- 
tem of tuition there, 172, 175, 176—on 
the proper criterion of admissibility to, 
176, 177—character of the professors of, 
in 1834, 177. 

Oxford, the Earl of, pretexts of Boling- 
broke’s quarrel with, LIV. 380. 

Oxlee, Rev. Mr., letters from Heber to, 
XLIII. 391. 

*Ofv;, primary, and metaphorical meanings 
of, LVII. 90. 

Oxus, the ancient, what now called, LIL 
396—its size, 403. 

Oxygenated acids, XLIII. 307. 

Oysters, doubts expressed as to their un- 
seasonableness at certain parts of the 


year, LIV. 131. 


o. 


Pa, pe, po, meaning of, in Welsh, LVII. 
85. 


Pachitea, the, latitude of confluence of, 
with the Ucayali, LVIL. 22. 

Pachomius, St., his hostility to dancing, 
noticed, XLIX. 61. 

Pacific Ocean, statement of the depth of 
the, XLVII. 552. 

, the ; Captain Beechey’s 

Jarrative of a Voyage to the Pacific 
Ocean and Behring’s Straits, §c., v= | 
viewed, XLV. 57-97. See Beechey, 
Captain W. F. 

Packington, Sir John, his speech on the 
Peerage Bill of 1719, LVII. 348—his 
extraction, 349. 

Pacuvius, the difficulty of forming a judg- 
ment of his real merits, LIT. 59—his 
coarseness, 60—his satires, 66—his es- 
timate of Roman oratory, 79. 

Padan Aram, the question of the situation 
of, LIL. 507-509. 

Padua, statement of the consumption of 
gold in, XLIII. 289. 

Padul, the height of, called the Last Sigh 
of the Moor, XLIII. 79. 

Paganisme; Mons. A. Beugnot’s Histoire 
de la Destruction du Paganisme, re- 
viewed, LVII. 29-68—force of argu- 








ments in favour of Christianity from its 


rapid spread, 29—value of Tertullian’s 
evidence, 29, 30—universality of the ar- 
gument, 30—sometimes pressed too far, 
31—why unimportant to inquire whea 
the majority of the Roman Empire be- 
came Christians, 30, 31—object of Dr. 
Tschirner and M. Beugnot, 31—com- 
parison of the works, 31—his work why 
left unfinished by Tschirner, 31—his 
merits as an historian, 32—extent of his 
performance, 32—what its most valu- 
able part, 32—the point of time at 
which Beugnot commences, 33—charac 
ter of his work on the Jews of the West 
of Europe, 33—execution of the Hu- 
toire du Paganisme, 33— duration of 
strife between Christianity and Pagan- 
ism, 33—T’schirner’s division of it, 33 
—he completed how much of that divi- 
sion, 33—-under the Antonines the Ro- 
man world was apparently Pagan, 33, 
34—date of Christian churches becoming 
public buildings, 34—proof that Nero's 
persecution was confined to Rome, 34— 
character of the persecution of Domitian, 
34—Trajan’s apparently provincial, 34 
—-state of Christianity subsequently, 35 
—when the first collision of, with the 
Imperial government, 35—causes of this 
not yet explained, 35—important fact no- 
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ticed by Tschirner, 35-Tertullian’s mode 
of apology, 35—object of The Apocalypse 
according to Tschirner, 35—number of 
forgeries of prophetic writings under 
the Antonines, 36—the Third’ Book of 
Ezdras, 36—doctrine of the Millennium, 
36—its effects, 36—Christian Sibylline 
verses characterised, 36-38—Nero re- 
represented as Antichrist, 33—progress 
of Christianity in the period between the 
Antonines and Dioclesian, 33—influence 
of, on heathenism, 38—amalgamation 
of philosophy with, 39—difference of 
heathenism under Julian from the old 
faith, 39—Lucian’s writings, 39, 40—- 
cause of persecution of Decius, 40—syn- 
cretism of Heliogabalus and Severus, 
40—character of the new Platonism, 
41—where traceable, 41 — opinions of 
Celsus, 41, 42—Kastern religions unwill- 
ingly admitted into the system of hea- 
thenism, 42—peculiar character of the 
paganism ofthis period has not yet been 
fully developed, 42—narrow influence 
of the Egyptian Platonism, 42—how 
caused, 42, 43—its objects, 43—what a 
high testimony to the success of Chris- 
tignity, 43—fidelity and candour of 
Tschirner, 44—what the antagonists of 
Christianity in the West, 44—principal 
object of M. Beugnot, 44—quality of 
his theory, 44—commences with what 
reign, 45—how Constantine promoted 
the cause of Christianity, 45—his re- 
spectful language on Paganism, 45, 
note—what the general model of Chris- 
tian churches, 45—extent of Constan- 
tine’s patronage, 45—where most openly 
showed his contempt for Paganism, 45 
—omission of the celebration of the 
Ludi Seculares, 45, 46—consequences of 
his absence from the Capitoline Games, 
46—Rome the centre of Paganism, 46, 
47—Roman Catholic writers have pro- 
bably dissembled the strength of the 
Pagan party there, 47—Beugnot under- 
values the importance of the Christians 
in Rome, 47—examination of Crispus, 
47—pasquinade upon his execution, 47 
—what principally tended to strengthen 
Paganism in Rome, 47—contrast be- 
tween the manner of Beuguot and 
Tschirner, 47—strength of Paganism, 
by whom probably underrated, 47—and 
why, 47 — Beugnot underrates the 
strength of the Christians in Rome, 47 
—how Constantine gave an advantage 
to the enemies of Christianity, 47— 

what tended principally to strengthen 
Paganism in Rome, 47—probable mo- 
tives for foundation of Constantinople, 

Quarrerty Review, Vor. LX. 
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47, 48—anecdote of the event, 48—re- 
ligious character of reigns of Constan- 
tine and his successors, 48, 49—tolera- 
tion for both religions under Julian, 49 
—nature of the Paganism he attempted 
to establish, 49, 50—in what degree 
persecuted the Christians, 50—his at- 
tempt ill considered, 50—Valentinian 
proclaims freedom of religious worship, 
00—how treats the Pagan priests, 50— 
persecution of Paganism under him and 
Valens, 50, 51—Rome still in appear- 
ance a Pagan city, 5l1—number of tem- 
ples and edicula, 51—greater part of 
Italy still Pagan, 51—rural districts 
long Pagan, 51, 52—what greatly re- 
tarded progress of Christianity there, 
52—Beugnot’s ardent pursuit of theory, 
52, note—effect of monastic institutions, 
52—St. Martin, 52—results of the reign 
of Gratian and Theodosius, 52—Beug- 
not adds little to Gibbon’s description 
of the abolition of Paganism, 52, 53— 
influence of St. Ambrose, 53—national 
characters of different prelates of the 
age, contrasted, 53, 54—sketch of cha- 
racter of St. Ambrose, 54—of St. Au- 
gustine, 54—respectability of the Pagan 
leaders, 54—praise of Beugnot’s deve- 
lopment of the character of Pratexta- 
tus, 54—his virtues and early death, 54 
—superier power of Symmachus as an 
orator, 54—effect of Gratian’s first act, 
55—removal of the statue of Victory, 
55—consequences, 55, 56—his confisca- 
tion of property of Pagan temples, 56— 
what among the last acts of the Puntifexr 
Mazimus, 56—Pagan priesthood, how 
maintained, 56,57—Eugenius Emperor, 
57—religious reaction, 57— Eugenius 
at Milan, 57—why not easy to restore 
the sacerdotal property, 57, 58—effect 
of victory of Theodosius, 58—Paganism 
why had no martyrs, 583—Theodosius 
how uses his victory, 58— Beugnot 
questions the story of the rejection of 
Jupiter by a majority of the senate, 58 
—discussion of the question, 5J—results 
of Theodosius’s victory, 59—why the 
public sacrifices ceased in Rome, but 
continued in the provinces, 59—idolat 

not wholly destroyed, 60—Claudian’s 
elevation of the Emperor among the 
stars, 60—on the few notices in Pagan 
writers of the progress of Christianity, 
60—Christians probably did not erase 
allusions of this Kind, 60, 61-Claudian’s 
silence, why very remarkable, 61, 62— 
date fixed by Beugnot for final abroga- 
tion of Paganism, 62—this how effected, 
62, 63—edict of exclusion ’ Pagans 
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from public offices, 63—conduct of Ge- 
nerides, 63—- edict repealed, 63—the 
Pagan pseudo-emperor Attalus, 63— 
Singular spectacle, 63—magic resorted 
to against Alaric, 63— his capture of 
Rome, how ruinous to Paganism, 63 
—what has preserved the antiquities of 
Rome, 64— liberty of conscience first 
invaded by whom, 64—nature of Pa- 
ganism, 64— proofs that country dis- 
tricts of Italy were still Pagan in fifth 
century, 64—character of Paganism 
under Valentinian I11., 64, 65—Mero- 
baudes, 65—inclination of Anthemius 
to restore Paganism, 65, 66—the Luper- 
cealia, by whom suppressed, 66—Pagan- 
ism how allowed to perish, 66—why 
Christianity began to Paganise, 66— 
Beugnot's naivet¢é,66—progress of wor- 
ship of the Virgin in Sicily, 66, 67— 
what the last temple used for Pagan 
worship in Italy, 67— Paganism in 
Gaul, 67—why difficult to ascertain 
period of total change in northern coun- 
tries of Europe, 67—what important 
part of the history wanting, 67—gradual 
development of art under Christianity, 
67—effect of heathenism on art, 67— 
hopes that a history of the fall of hea- 
then, and rise of Christian, art may be 
produced, 68. 

Pages, M., an observation of, noticed, 
XLVIILI. 255. 

Paget, Lord, a coincidence in the conduct 
of the present, and the Lord Paget of 
the days of Clarendon, noticed, XLV II. 
282. 

—-, General, his conduct at the battle 
of Corunna, LVI. 488. 

Pagodas, the nine-storied, of China, by 
whom built, LVI. 504. 

Paine (Tom), part played by, XLIIL. 202. 
————., observations of the Rev. 

Robert Halli in regard to, XLVILL. Liz. 

Painters, observations on the errors of 
some, in depicting animals, XLViI. 
346. 

Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, Lives of 

the most eminent British, by Allan Cun- 

ningham, reviewed, L. 56—general cha- 
racter of the work, 56—the art of paint- 
ing im Italy indigenous, 57—in Eng- 
land, the art, and nts professors, at first 
imported, 57—Holbien, 57—taste and 

weli-directed liberality of Charles I., 57 

—Rubens and Vandyke, 57—Lely and 

Kneller, 58—Cooper and the two Oli- 

vers, 58—Hudson and his rivals, 58— 

Hogarth, 58—the complaint against 

the ‘ ignorant cognoscenti,’ examined, 

Gl—a project for establishing an aca- 
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demy of art in England, noticed, 62— 
remarks on the exhibition of the Orleans 
Gallery, 62—difference between the en- 
couragement of artists and the encou- 
ragement of art, 63—Reynolds, 64—ob- 
servations on the art of painting, 65— 
Barry, 72— Romney, 73—West, 73— 
Gainsborough, 74—Wilson, 74—Fuseli, 
76—Opie, 79—Bird, 79—Morland, 79— 
Hoppner, 79— Northcote, 79 — Law- 
rence, 79—the advantages derived by 
artists from the contemplation of Italian 
models, noticed, $6—originality better 
than the cleverest imitation, 87. 


Painters; Biographical Memoirs of Extra- 


ordinary Painters, supposed to have been 
written by Mr. Beckford, at eighteen 
years of age, LI. 426—character of the 
work, 426, 


Pakenham, Admiral, LI. 424. 


-, Mr. Thomas, instance of the 
Duke of Wellington’s kindness to, LI. 
°? 


Palafox, Don Joseph Rovelledo, his origin 


and character, LVI. 165. 

-, General, the praise really due to 
him, LVI. 499. 

Palembang, Sultan of, proceedings of Sir 
S. Raffles to obtain his acknowledg- 
ment of the right of British dominion, 
XLII. 4lo—gallant conduct of Colonel 
Gillespie during the expedition, 416— 
the Sultan deposed, and his brother 
placed upon the throne, 417—but is re- 
stored again by the Dutch, 41S, 

Palestine; M. Alphonse de Lamartine’s 

works on Palestine, &c., reviewed, 

LIV. 155-180 — remarks on M. de 

Lamartine’s poetry, 155—on French 

poetry generally, 155, 156—injustice 

done him, 156—character of the trans- 
lation, 156, 157—sex of the trans- 
lator, 157—name, 158—why Lamar- 
tine suffers by translation into Kag- 

lish, 158—his egotism, 158, 159— 

difficulty of translating French passion 

into English, 159—feelings of French- 

men on religion, 159—specimens of M. 

de Lamartine’s religious views, 159, 160 

—his object in travelling stated, 160 

161 — descriptions of scenery, 161— 

Carthage, 161— its poetic point of view, 

162—Cape Bojador, 162—criticism on 

the Dido of Virgil, 162—peculiar charm 

of M. de Lamartine’s descriptions, 102 

—Malta, 162—generosity of a captain 

of a man-of-war, 162, 163—beauty of 

scenery on what dependent, 163—sun- 
shine of M. de Lamartine’s imagination, 
163—his style of travelling, 163—loss 
of his daughter, 163, 164—his attend- 
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ants and expenses, 164—what the chief 


value of the work, 164—his head-quar- 
ters, 164—descripticn of a prospect near 


Baireut, 164-166—some account of 
Lady Hester Stanhope, 166—and of 


her religious creed, 167—the author's 
views of the regeneration of society, 167 
—the Emir Beschir, 167—Tyre, 167- 


169—mistake of his, 169—the sea of 


Galilee, 169-171 — illustration of Jo- 
sephus respecting that sea, 171—the 
plague, 171—value of an accurate sur- 


vey of Jerusalem, 171—site of David's | 
palace on Mount Sion, 171-173—the | 
Dead Sea, 173—the Jordan, 173, 174 | 


—ruins of Balbec, 174-176—prodigious 
columns, 177—information on the dif- 
ferent races of Syria, 177—Antar, 178— 
value of the work, 178—the author's 
political reflections, 178—decrease of 
the numbers of the Turks, 178—popu- 
lation of the Ottoman empire, 179— 
reflections on the probable result of its 
downfall, 179, 180 — character of the 
Turks, 180—anticipations of changes 
in their dorainions, 180. 

Palestine, the march of Egyptian armies 
through, questioned, XLIII. 152— 
Egyptian trophies erected in, noticed, 
152—the boundaries of, loosely known 
to the Greeks, 152—symbols of the wor- 
ship of Baal-peor in, noticed, 152. 

wants a traveller, LIII. 385— 
blunders of Woolfe, Clarke, and Poujou- 
lat, respecting, 336. 

Palestine, Heber's prize-poem of, noticed, 
XLUI. 372. 

Paley, Archdeacon William, his works re- 
commended, XLI. 5. 








» observations 
of, in regard to the number of judges 
that ought to sit at once in any court of 


law, XLII. 190, 





» XLIII. 196. 
—_—— —, errors of, 

pointed out, XLIV. 84, 87. 

; character of 











his sermons, XLIV. 435. 





. his explana. 
tion of the constitutional duties and 
utility of the House of Lords noticed, 


XLVI. 275. 











——--, his doctrine 
of the right of the poor to relief noticed, 
XLVI. 390. 


——_-—— ——_ —_—--,_ observation 
of, relative to the approach of death, 
XLVI. 198—and on the causes of 
the frequency of capital executions, 


a 





; observations 
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of the Rev. Robert Hall in regard to 
XLVIII. 112. 

Paley, Archdeacon William, the defects 
of his arguments on natural theology 
pointed out, LI. 217, 218—the spirit of 
his writings, 474. 





» his Naturad 
Theology Ilustrated. Part I. A Dis- 
course of Natural Theology, showing the 
Nature of the Evidence, and the Advan- 
tages of the Study, by Henry Lord 
Brougham, F.R.S., &c., reviewed, LV. 
387, e¢ seg. See Theology, Natural. 

Palgrave, Mr., his pen better employed in 
annotating Hume than in attempting to 
write the history of Great Britain, 
XLVI. 6—his plan of Reform, 616. 

, Sir Francis, K.H., his Protest 

against the First Report of the Municipal 

Corporation Commissioners, reviewed, 

LIV. 231, et seg. See Reform, Muni- 

cipal. 








, his Observa- 
tions on the Principles to be adopted in 
Establishing New Municipalities, the Re- 
Jorm of Ancient Corporations, and the 
cheap Administration of Justice, reviewed, 
LIV. 231, et seg. See Reform, Muni- 
cipal, 





, his qualifica- 
tions for corporation inquiry, LIV. 239. 

Palin, M., the preface to his Cod/ection des 
Monumens Egyptiens, quoted, XLIII. 
116. 


Palingenesy, the processes of, described 
XLVIII. 290. 

Paliourus, XLITI. 198. 

Palitzch, George, his astronomical diseo- 
veries noticed, L. 9, note. 

—, a great discovery of his, 








LV. 216. 

Palladio, one of his most celebrated works 
is the convent of St. Giorgio Maggiore, 
in Venice, LI. 434. 

——-, his genius where demonstrated, 
LILI. 365, 366—defects palliated, 366 
—analysis of his manner, 366, 367— 
difficulties he had to contend with, 367, 
368—peculiar merits of his system, 
368. 

Pallas, Professor, the geological facts cul- 
lected by, noticed, XLII. 422—his ac- 
count of the Caspian Sea, 447. 

Pallismore, the birth-place of Oliver Gold- 
smith, LVI. 276. 

Palmela, real situation of the heights of, 
LVI. 187, 188. 

Palmella, the Duke de, circumstances of 
his return to England, LVIII. 296. 


| Palmerston, Viscount, LVIII. 254, et seq. 


Sce Portugal and Gallicia. 
2B2 
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Palmerston, Viscount, why appointed Mi- 
nister for Foreiga Affairs, XLIV. 316. 
Palmerston, Viscount, Letters to, respecting 
the Relations of England and Portugat, 
by William Walton, reviewed, XLIX. 
522. See Foreign and Domestic Policy 

of England. 

Pamela, asserted by Mr. Thomas Moore 
to have been the daughter of Madame 
de Genlis by the Duke of Orleans, 
XLVI. 231. 

» Mademoiselle, LIT. 538, 539. 

Pamplona, Count of Subserra, observa- 
tions on his ascendancy over the mind 
of the King of Portugal, and on the evil 





results of his policy, XLI. 222. 
Panao, account of the Indians of, LVII. 
15 


Panchaia, its existence disputed by Plu- 
tarch, XLVII. 23—statement of Abbé 
Fourmont in regard to, 23, nole. 

Pandemonium, a story from Bovet'’s, 


quoted, XLVIIT. 297. 


to, XLVII. 8. 

Pandore, The, editor of, XLILI. 575. 

Pan-Eidolon, notice of Burges’s patent, 
L. 347. 

Panizzi, Signor, a curious discovery of, 
LVIII. 51. 

Pantheism, Germany the svil of, LV. 12, 


13. 

Paoli, General, an anecdote of, recorded by 
Madame d’Arblay, quoted, XLIX. 
115. 

——, his influence in Corsica, 
LVII. 379-—-his recollections of the 


leon’s against, 379, 380. 

Papandayang, the destruction of, noticed, 
XLIILI. 454. 

Papare, the chiefs of, invited to join ina 
massacre of the Bure Atua, XLIII. 15 
—Upufara, chief of, killed in battle. 19, 

Paper, when invented in China, LVI. 
508. 

currency, the advantages and disad- 

vantages of, considered, XLII. 260. 

» observatious on the effects 

of a convertible, XLII. 499—the able 

arguments of Mr. P, Scrope in regard to, 

noticed, 499. 

- money, observations on the extension 

of the system of, XLIII., 282—the ef- 

fect of the withdrawal of, considered, 

258, and note—effect of an issue of, on 

the revenue, 347. 

-, observations on the effects 

of the general adoption of, on the value 

of the precious metals, XLVII. 424— 

statement of the decrease in the general 
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stock of, from 1810 to 1830, 427—the 
interferences of the legislature with, and 
the effects, investigated, 440. 

Papers relating to Emigration, printed for 
the House of Commons, 1835, reviewed, 
LIV. 413-429. See Emigration, 

Papers. The Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club; containing a faithful 
Record of the Perambulations, Perils, 
Travels, Adventures,and Sporting Trans- 
actions of the Corresponding Memlers, 
edited by ‘Boz, reviewed, LIX. 484, 
et seq. See’ Boz’ 

Pipste, Romische ; Die Romische Pipst, 
ihre Kirche und ihre Staat im sechszehnten 
und siebenzehnten Jahrhundert, vou 
Leopold Ranke, reviewed, LVIIL. 371, 
et sey. See Rome, the Popes of. 

Tae, etymon of, LVII. 103 —different 
meanings of, how  reconcilable, 103, 


104. 


| Para, LVI. 1-29. See Amazon, the. 
| Parable of the Pilgrim, The, by Bishop 


Pandora, observatious of Hesiod in regard | 


Buonapartes, 379—charge of Napo- | 


| 





Patrick, noticed. XLIII. 482—com- 
pared with Bunyan’s Pi/grim's Pre 
Gress, 483, 484. 

Parabola, what the projectile force neces 
sary to cause a planet to describe, LY. 
211. 

Paracelsus, Theophrastus, his opinion of 
lunatics being possessed of devils no- 
ticed, XLII. 351. 

. date, character, 
and writings of, LVIII. 56, 57-—-nomen- 
clature of spirits, 57. 

Paradise Lost, The, of John Milton, its fate 
on its first appearance noticed, XLIV, 
440, 














——, Beatley’s theory of, in- 

vestigated, XLVI. 160—that theory de 

nounced by Dr. Johnson, 160—defended 

by Dr. Monk, 160. 

—_————-, not an objection to the 
maxim that the reflecting turn of mini 
is unfavourable to the production of 
epic poetry, LII. 16—Waller’s estimate 
of, 36—can only be, appreciated by 
few, 36—whence the artificial collocs 
tion of words in, arises, 165. 

Paraguay, wreck of Jesuit communities ib, 
XLIII. 31. 

Parallelism, observations on the use of, ia 
poetry, XLI. 94, e¢ sey.—and on the 
fondness of the Chinese for, 94—an i 
stance of an antithetic parallel in Horace 
noticed, 97. 

Paramatta, in Australia, the latitude of, 
LV. 225. 

Pare, the chiefs of, plan a massacre @ 
the Bure Atua, XLII. 15. 

Paris; Une Semaine de (Histoire de Pars 
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(1830,) reviewed, XLIV. 226, et seq. 
See Revolution, the French, of 1830. 
Paris, the character of its medical school 
stated, XLII. 10—religious ceremonies 
performed at, over the bodies given for 

dissection, 15, note. 

—, statement of the gold and silver 
manufactured in the city of, XLIII. 
288, 

—, description of the strata of the 
neighbourhood of, XLVII. 127—the 
fossils of this district similar to those 
of the Isle of Wight, 128. 

—, an intimate acquaintance with the 
social state of, during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, to be acquired 





from the voluminous correspondence | 


which passes under the name of Grimm, 
XLVII. 301. 

—, observations on the state of, in the 
commencement of the reign of Louis 
Philippe, XLVIL. 588. 

—, the rate of travelling between, and 
Calais, stated, XLVIII. 358, note. 

—, tricks of book-making practised in, 
exposed, LI. 2, 3—Lagravge’s compa- 
rative statement as to the mortality in 
Paris in the years 1793 and 1794 shown 
to be erroneous, 6, 7—so late as 1816 


the Sacrifice of Isaac was represented on - 


the stage of Paris, 87—the versatility 
of Parisian manufacturers of Mémoires, 
391, 392—the credulity of the Parisian 
public, 395. 

——, Barras, and afterwards Buonaparte, 
attempt to reorganise society in, LII. 
180—whence all the bad news of Paris 
originated whilst Josephine was em- 
press, 183—-the real nature of the sen- 


timeuts of the people of, towards Louis | 


Philippe, 275—population, electors, de- 
puties, &c., of the Paris electoral dis- 
trict, 284—the National Guard of, the 


real power that conferred the crown on | 


Louis Philippe, 286—-his conduct to it, 
287—the ignorance of the Parisians, 
555, 556. 

—, increasing beauty of the buildings 
in, LILI. 343. 

—, Café de, merits of the, LIV. 136. 

—; Mémorial de [Hotel de Ville de 
Paris, reviewed, LV. 416-433. See 
Bonnellier, Hippolyte. 

Parish, the ambiguity of the term, and 
the number of parishes in England and 
Wales, and in Scotland, LILI. 57, note 
—nature of the results of Rickman’s 
Parish Register Abstracis of England 
and Wales, 67, 68. 

——- accounts, observations on the ne- 
cessity of adopting one uniform mode 
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of keeping, throughout the kingdom, 
XLVIILI. 341. 

Parish accounts, method of keeping, com- 
mented on, L. 364, 365—and improve- 
ments suggested, 365, and note. 

- assessments, observations on the 
necessity of requiring all to be levied 
on one uniform rate, XLVIII, 342. 

——- pay, the scale of, acted upon, in one 
of the western counties of England, 
considered, XLVIII. 340. 

- relief, acceptance of, destroys inde- 
pendence of the labourer, L. 370. 

--, the true principle of, LII. 
241—ancient right of the poor to, how 
abrogated, 245, 246. 

Parisian populace, their conduct after the 
death of Henry III, contrasted with 
their conduct on the death of Henry 
IV., XLIX. 165. 

Park, Mungo, his ideas in regard to the 
course of the Niger proved by Clapper- 
ton to be, in part, correct, XLI. 238, 

, defended, XLII. 454, 

——__——., no doubt of his having 
reached Boossi, XLVI. 79. 

Parker, Richard, the mutineer, his dying 
declaration quoted, XLIX. 503. 

Parkinson, Rev. R., commendation of his 
Sermon onthe Dutyof Liturgical Preach- 
ing, LIX. 42, note. 

Parliament, observations on the privileges 
of members of, in regard to arrest, 
XLII, 193. 

, sketch of the composition of, 

in 1713, LVIL. 343, 344, 

» the Long, remarks on the 

proceedings of, LIV. 340, 341, 

, the state of the two Houses 
of, considered, XLII. 268, 

-, the Houses of, the natural 
guardians of English liberty, LI. 499— 
have become the real executive, 506, 

Parliament, the Reformed, and the Reform 
Ministry, reviewed, L. 218. See Re- 
form Ministry. 


























» remarks on the 
dearth of oratorical talent in, L. 286, 
note. 





, character and 
composition of, predicted, XLV. 329, 
el seq. 








; Domestic Prospects of the 
Country under the new Parliament 
(1837), reviewed, LIX. 519, et seg. See 
Russell, Lord John. 

3; The Mirror of Parliament, 
for 1836, reviewed, LVII. 230-271— 
the Ilouse of Lords the citadel of the 
constitution, 230—the three estates of 
the realm what strictly, 230, note—ob- 
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ject of the article, 230, 231—what the 
main objection to reform, 231—how re- 
pelled, 231—political action and reac- 
tion of the old system, 231, 232—con- 
sequence of reform, 233—who the most 
efficient organ of the reformers, 233— 
his demands, 233—where made public, 
233, 234—the question arising thereon, 
234—character of Mr. O'Connell's 
charges against the Lords, 234—what 
the question really at issue, 235—Lord 
Lyndhurst’s public and private charac- 
ter, 235—legal ability, 235—industry, 
235—propriety of his taking the lead in 
the House of Lords, 235, 236—charac- 
ter of his speech, 236—criticism of the 
mode of introducing the Irish Municipal 
Reform Bill into the king’s speech, 237 
—amendment proposed by the Duke of 
Wellington, 237—by Sir Robert Peel, 
237—progress of the bill, 237—Irish 
corporations formed, with what intent, 
237, 238—nature of, 238—their alleged 
exclusiveness discussed, 238—anecdote 
of the rebel O’ Neale, 238—Colonel Per- 
cevalon what ground opposed at Sligo 
election, 238—-a Sassanagh what, 238 
—grounds taken by the Conservatives 
with regard to the question explained, 
239—what would be the result of the 
ministerial plan, 239—evil of frequent 
elections, 239—effect of creating * nor- 
mal schools of agitation, 239, 240-— 
Lord Melbourne’s alleged answer to the 
question why retain these corporations ? 
240—course taken by Conservatives in 
the Commons, 240, 241—in the Lords, 
241—account of the bills for dis!ran- 
chising Stafford, 241. 242—injustice 
and inconsistency of the second bill, 
242— importance of the Tithe Commu- 
tation Act, 242, 243—value of the 
Lords’ amendments, 243—sketch of the 
proceedings in parliament on Irish tithes 
since 1823, 243-247—wnature of the bill 
passed by the Lords in 1536, 247— 
effect of it, 247, 248—pretence of a 
surplus why fraudulent, 248—vrievance 
of Dissenters’ marriages not felt by them 
alone, 248, 249—history of legislation 
concerning, 249, 250—part borne by the 
Lords therein, 250, 251—effect of the 
late Act, 251—nature of the Registra- 
tion of Births Bill, as sent up from the 
Commons, 251—how characteristic of 
Lord Melbourne’s government, 251— 
amendments of the Lords, 251, 252— 
how intended, 253—circumstances of 
the introduction of the Charitable Trus- 
tees Bill, 253—Lords’ reasons for re- 
taining a certain clause, 253, 254—free 
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conference held after what interval, 255 
-——-with what issue, 255—admissions of 
Lord J. Russell, 255—operation of his 
plan if agreed to, 255—doubts of ex- 
pediency of enclosing commons, 255— 
character of the Common Fields Enelo- 
sure Bill, 255, 256 —injustice remedied 
by the Lords, 256—general character 
of their amendments, 256—proceedings 
on the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill, 256,257 
—nature of the Lords’ amendment on, 
257—arguments in its favour, 257, 258 
—mode in which Ministers suggested 
the concurrence of the Commons, in- 
dicative of what, 258—mancuvre of 
Lord J. Russell, 258—circumstances of 
the rejection of the Post Office Bill in 
the Lords, 258, 259—remarks on the 
conduct of Ministers in respect to pub- 
lic business, 259—their object in this, 
259—how proved, 259, 260—a trick of 
the Attorney-General’s, by whom dis- 
covered, 260—nature of the Irish Con- 
stabulary Bill, as introduced, 260— 
analogy between measures of James II, 
and those of Lord Melbourne’s adminis- 
tration, 260, note—ostensible object of 
the bill. 260—monstrous details of, 269, 
261—inconsistency of, with the king's 
speech, 261—extraordinary acquiesceuce 
of the Irish members, 261, 262—pro- 
bable motives suggested, 262—amend- 
ments of the Lords, 262—other extraor- 
dinary details of the proposed measure, 
262, 263—Lords’ amendments thereon, 
263—what the most fraudulent part of 
the bill, 263—remarks on this, 263— 
effect of the Lords’ alterations, 263— 
gratitude due to them, 263—ministry 
how pledged to bring on certain mea- 
sures, 264—circumstances of the intro- 
duction of the Church Discipline Re. 
form Bill, 264—testimony of the Chan- 
cellor to the good conduct of the clergy, 
265—nature of the measure, 265, 266— 
its reception in the Commons, 266— 
neglect of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
Consolidation Bill, 266—the House ef 
Lords a dormitory, 266—description of 
the Pluralities Bill, 266, 267—of the 
bill to carry into effect Fourth Report 
of Church Commissioners, 267—why 
abandoned, 267—description of the 
Chancery Reform Bill, 267, 268—re- 
marks thereon, 268—introduction and 
abandonment of the Registration of 
Voters Bill, 268, 269—Lord Lyndhurst’s 
claims to national gratitude, 269—how 
further honoured, 269, 270—appeal to 
the public against the ministry, 270— 
tendency of measures since 1828, 270 
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—what the only chance of safety, 


271. 
Parliament, the new Houses of, LVIII. 
6l,et seg. See Architecture. 
—_———. of Paris, its character in the 
reign of Louis XV. stated, XLIX. 161. 
Parliamentary Reform, XLVI. 274. See 
Government. 





, Observations on, 
XLII. 273—the mode for improving 
the character of the members of the 
House of Commons pointed out, 273, 

; enumeration of 
works on the subject of, reviewed, 
XLIV. 554, 555—remarks on the revo- 
lution of opinion on the subject of, 555 
—the causes of the demand for, con- 
sidered, 555—the conflicting grounds 
on which it is called for, noticed, 557— 
neither the crown nor the aristocracy 
gaining ground in the lower House, 558 





—statement of the amount of expendi- | 


ture and taxation reduced, 559—the 
continental revolutions so many exam- 
ples to be avoided, 559—inquiry into 
the cause of the sudden conversions to 
parliamentary reform, 561—the effects 
of the Three Days of July at Paris 
considered, 561—the change only on 
the surface, and no actual change of 
opinion, 561—about to legislate on the 
question under the influence of bodily 
fear, 562—the question as to the prac- 
tical results expected from so great a 
change, by its supporters, considered, 
564—the allegation of a large reduction 
in the public expenditure by a reformed 
parliament considered, 564, e¢ seg.—the 
subject of patronage considered, 566 

and pensions, 567—just economy, 569 


| 








—mischievous economy, 569—question | 


as to what may be expected from the 
decisions of a reformed parliament on 
other subjects, 571—the alleged tend- 
ency of reform to tranquillise faction 
considered, 573—remarks on the exten- 
sion of the franchise to large manufac- 
turing towns, 574—such a plan alone 
too moderate for the reformers, 575— 
the effects of disfranchising a number 
of boroughs on the composition and 
character of the House considered, 576 
—the question of compensation investi- 
gated, 578—the derangement of that 
mechanism, by which the parliamentary 
machine has hitherto been regulated, 
the inevitable result of a great increase 
of popular influence, 579—the compo- 
sition of the House of Commons consi- 
dered, 579—the probable effect of re- 
form as respects the executive consi- 





PAR 


dered, 582—when once commenced 

impossible for reform to stand still, 583 

—the question of the ballot considered, 

585—and of universal suffrage, and of 

annual parliaments, 587—a war against 
property the real principle of radicalism, 

5¢8—the first step irretrievable, 589— 

tendency of the excitement on the sub- 

ject of reform to withdraw attention 

from useful and healing measures, 591 

—observations on the necessity for pro- 

viding a remedy for the abuses of the 

poor-law, 591—modification of the tithe 
system, 593—questions of the er wt 
and corn-laws,593—the couutry to look 
to a union of the Tory party for its 
safety, 595—remarks on the necessity 

for that union, 595—symptoms of a 

more sober mode of thinking on the 

subject of reform noticed, 596—con- 

cluding remarks, 597. 

arliamentary Reform, works on the sub- 

ject of, reviewed, XLVIIL. 542—How 

will it work? 542—reform called by 

Lord Grey ‘a perilous experiment,’ 542 
remarks on the dissolution of the 

suicidal parliament, 542—the question 

as to the composition of the new par- 
liament considered, 543—observations 
on pledges, 544—the views of the ad- 

herents of the ministry stated, 545— 

observations on the conduct of the 

Conservatives, 546—statement of alarm- 

ing circumstances of a general nature, 

546—the finality of the measure hooted 
at, 547—Lord Chandos’ clause consi- 
dered, 547, and note—aspect of the 
county elections, 548—remarks on the 
ballot, 549—the influence of bribery left 
untouched by the bill, 550—the effects 
of the overwhelming predominance 
given to mobs considered, 552—How it 
must work, 553—classification of the 
subjects on which every candidate, in 
the opinion of the author of that pam- 
phiet, ought to be called upon for the 

fullest pledges, 553. 

Parliaments, parallel between the conduct 
of those of 1640 and 1830, XLVII. 
274. 

Parliaments, the present (April 1833) and 
fast, containing authentic Results of the 
various Polls, reviewed, XLIX. 255. 
See Reform Bill. 

Parma, account of the religious ceremo- 
nies performed at, over the bodies given 
for dissection, XLII. 15, note. 

——. the tertiary marls of, noticed, 
XLIII. 437. 

Parnell, Sir Henry, his work on Financial 
Reform reviewed, XLII. 505, et seg.— 


> 
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the character of the work stated, 505— 
its defects and one-sided character no- 
ticed, 505—his propositions for dimi- 
nishing the weight of taxation stated, 
505, 506—observations thereon, 506— 
proposes the reduction of the duties on 
foreign spirits and tobacco, 506—a pro- 
perty-tax the proper substitute for those 
duties, 507—observations on the prin- 
ciples on which he proposes to cope with 
the extraordinary expenses of war, 508 
—his scheme for the redemption of the 
public debt considered, 509—his doc- 
trines concerning our colonial posses- 
sions protested against, 509—his state- 
ment founded on false calculations of a 
pitiful system of economy, 510—those 
colonies the outworks of the power and 
greatness of Great Britain, 510—Sir 
Henry’s declaration in regard to colo- 
nies furnishing a military force errone- 
ous, 512—-his charge against the Colo- 
nial Department relative to the expend- 
iture of five of our colonies examined, 
513, et seq.—his statement as to colo- 
nies supplying the parent state with 
revenue examined, and shown to be 
erroneous, 514—his preposterous doc- 
trines in regard to the commercial ad- 
vantages of colonies, exposed, 516- 

suggests the necessity of an annual 
colonial budget, 518—the advantages 
to be derived from such a course pointed 
out, 519—his projects of colonial reduc- 
tion discussed, 520, e¢ seg.—his pro- 
posal for the abandonment of the Ionian 
Islands combated, 520-523—his pro- 
posal for abandoning our possessions 
at the Cape, Mauritius, and Ceylon, 
examined, 523— such a step a fatal 
blow to our commercial greatness, 5: 

et seg.—Sir Henry's doctrines regarding 
Canada examined and combated, 525, 
et seq.—and in regard to the 
our whole North American provinces, 
529, et seq.—his assertions in regard to 
abandoning the line of protecting policy 
fraught with error and self-destructive- 
ness, 521—the experience of all nations, 
and the lessons of all history, against 
his theory, 532—assumes that we 
should lose no commercial advantages 
by the abandonment of our North Ame- 
rican possessions, 533—this doctiine 
shown, by a comparison of our trade 
with the United States, and with Bri- 





23, 





value of 








tish North America, to be erroneous, | 


534—his calculations nearly as errone- 
ous as his policy is absurd, 534—his 
reasoning, if good for anything, proves 
that no colonies can be so benefi- 
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cial to the parent state as the same 
countries would be in a state of inde- 
pendence, 535, 

Parnell, Sir Henry, the character of his 
tract on paper-money and banking 
stated, XLVII. 454. 

Parochial schools, observations on the 
effect produced upon the Scottish nation 
by their system of, XLIV. 471. 

churches of England, history of 

their original endowments, XLII. 121 

their division and appropriation, 122, 

note—endowments not the property of 
the State, 126. 

Paroissien, Genera), chief commissioner of 
the Potosi Mining Association, XLIIL. 
156. 

Paroles Wun Croyant, reviewed, LII. 358- 
367—1teason for noticing the work, 358 
— editions, translations, and answers 
to the work, 358—interdicted by the 
pope, 358—object of it, 359—account 
of the author, 359—form of the work, 
360—extreme profaneness of it, 360- 
362—plagiarism from Racine, 363—+the 
author’s views of society, 363-365— 
character of the whole, 366, 367. 

Parr, Dr., contrast between and Bentley, 
XLVI. 168. 

,a, what, LVIIT, 361, 362. 

Parrots, their geographical position consi- 
dered, XLVII1. 357. 

Parry, C Sapt. Sir Edward, a smatl species 
of aphis found by, ou the last day of 
his attempt to reach the Pole, XLVIL 
336. 





» observations 
of scurvy by, noticed, 





on the cause 


XLVIII. 389. 





» sails near the 

magnetic pole in 1819, LI. 64. 

—, the real dis- 
coverer of Boothia Felix, LIV. 6—te- 
marks of his respecting Lancaster 
Sound, 35, 36—Captain Ross’s malice 
towards him, 35-37. 

Parry’s Falls, description of, LVI. 295. 

Parsons, Sir Laurence, his sagacity, how 
proved, LVI. 376-380. 

Parthenon, the, LIX, 228—antiquarian 
discoveries, 228, 229—iaying foundation 
of the new palace, 230, 231. 

Partridge-pie, directions for making, LV. 
469. 

Pascal, XLIII. 387. 

Pasco, the produce of the mines of, stated, 
XLII. 284. 

——-, site, elevation, seers and 
population of the town of, LVII. ¢ 

Pascoa, Donna, governess of Guana 

account of, L. 130, 
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Pasley, Colonel, anecdote of an escape of, 
LVI. 462, note. 

Pasquier, M., change in the opinion of, 
XLILI. 572—made. president, 573— 
distinguishes himself in debate, 581. 

Passing-bell, Shirley’s beautiful lines on a, 
quoted, XLIX. 13. 

Passions, notice of the first appearance of 
the Plays on the Passions, LV. 487. 

Passow, Franz, his Handwirterburg der 
Griechischen Sprache, reviewed, LI. 
144-177, See Lexicography, Greek. 

Passuma, account of the people of the 
country of, XLII. 431, 

Pasta, Madaine, her love of porter, LV. 
445, note. 

Pasto, voleanic line through, XLIII. 449. 

Patagonia, burning mountains in, XLIII. 
449. 

Patavinity, the, of Livy, remarks respect- 
ing, LIL. 89. 

Patent laws, the, of Great Britain, consi- 
dered, XLIII. 333-34l—a system of 
vicious and fraudulent legislation, 333- 
hard case of inventors, 333—tax and re- 
strictions on inventions, 354, 335—ob- 
servations on the difficulty of protecting 
the rights of inventors, 336-338—pa- 
tents of Dollond and Watt, 335, 239—le- 
gai quibbling on Metcaif’s patent noticed, 
339—invasions of patents considered, 
340—meaus of protection, 341, 342. 

Paterculus, a remark of, in reference to 
Hesiod, noticed, XLVII. 1, noée. 








Patii, priest of Eimeo, is converted, XLIII. | 


1W—publicly renounces idolatry, 11. 


Patini, a chief of Raiatea, supports Ma- | 


hine in the battle with the idolaters at 
Tahiti, XLIII. 19. 

Patouillet, Dr.. an example of the effects 
of a derangement of the stomach on 


the function of vision, related by, no- 


ticed, XLVIII. 305. 


Patrick, Bishop, Scripture commentary by, 


XLIII. 393. 





noticed, XLIII. 482—legend of S*¢. 
James of Compostella introduced by, 
484, note. 

Patriotism, observations on the use and 
abuse of the word, XLIX. 47—John- 
son’s apophthegm in regard to, quoted, 
47, note. 

-, quality of, LIV. 342. 

Patroclus, anecdote of Admiral Rodney in 
regard to, XLII. 73, 75. 

Patronage, ecclesiastical, the mode of dis- 
posing of, not disadvantageous to the 
country, XLII. 127. 

- of the fine arts, observations 


on, L. 63. 











-, his Parable of the Pilgrim | 
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Patronage, observations on the profuse 
employment of, by the Reform Minis- 
try, L. 267, 

Patten, John Wilson, M.P., his conduct 
on the factory question, LVIT. 412. 

Paul, St., his knowledge of Greek poetry, 
LIL. 109, and note. 

—— Veronese, his chef d@eauvre in the 
church of St. Giorgio Maggiore de- 
scribed, LI. 435. 

Ill. Pope of Rome, his manners, 

LV. 304—and policy, 304-306—pro- 

jects for his son’s advancement, 306— 

belief in astrology, 306—death, 307. 

IV., circumstances of his election to 
the papacy, LV. 307—to what ascribes 
his elevation, 307, 308—character, 308 

-hatred of Spaniards, 308—his poli- 
tics, 309—nepotism, 309—management 
of the war with Spain, 309,'310—his re- 
forms, 31]—banishes his nephews, 311 
—strengthens the Inquisition, 311, 312 
—insults of the populace to his memory, 
312, 

— V., rise and character of, LVIII. 392 
—circumstances of his death, 504—St. 
Peter's finished by, 404. 

——., Prince Paul of Wirtemberg, XLIV. 
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——, Jean, character of his wit, LIII. 215. 

Paul Clifford, observations on Mr. ¥. 
L.. Bulwer’s novel so called, XLVIII, 
395. 

Pauline, the Brunnen of, at Langens- 
bach, L. 317, 321, 327, 333. 

Paulinus, Suetonius, his journey to the 
Niger of Pliny, noticed, XLI. 234. 

Pauperism, causes and remedies of, in the 
United Kingdom, works relating to, re- 
viewed, XLII. 242-277—remarks on 
the bad consequences of the il-distribu- 
tion of wealth, 242—the extreme po- 
verty of the mass productive of ill feeling, 
243—the labouring classes have rather 
retrograded than advanced in happiness 
and comfort, 243, 244—the causes of 
such a state of things considered, 244 
—remarks on the redundancy of labour 
in England and Scotland, in conse- 
quence of the vast emigration from Ire- 
land, 244—no support for the unem- 
ployed poor there, 2444—observations on 
the unfair relative position of the two 
islands, 244—the effects of the absence 
of poor-laws in Ireland considered, 244- 
246—reasons for assimilating the law of 
Ireland to that of Great Britain, stated, 
246—the outery of the Irish landlords 
answered, 246, 247—machinery for Irish 
poor-laws, 247 — observations on the 
mal-administration of the poor-laws in 
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England, 248—the fatal error of mak- 
ing up wages from the poor-rate, no- 
ticed, 248—Malthusian axiom on popu- 
lation and wages, 249—the only remedy 
for redundant population, stated, 249— 
the abuse of the poor-laws the cause 
of increased population, poor-rate, and 
crime, 250, 251 — the practice con- 
demned by the Commons’ Committee 
of 1828, 251— Mr. Slaney’s Bill con- 
sidered, 251—the means of increasing 
the effective demand for labour, consi- 
dered, 252— impediments, 252— the 
system of taking tithes in kind, noticed, 
252—benefits of a general tithe com- 
position, 253—the want of a general 
law on the enclosure of wastes and com- 
mon-lands, noticed, 253—plan for their 
management, 254—Sir John Hall’s plan, 
254—system of poor colonies in Hol- 
land, 254—the law of parochial settle- 
ment another check to the advantage- 
ous employment of labour, 255—mis- 
direction of taxation the greatest of all 
impediments, 255—effects of extensive 
taxation of labour, 255—Mr. Pitt’s con- 
fession of the fact, 255—effect of a 
property-tax, 255— preminm given to 
brute over human labofir, 256—taxation 
of machinery and horses, 256-26 1—re- 
marks on the means for diminishing 
the pressure of over-popuiation, 261, 262 
—non-existence of a real redundancy 
of labour, 262—observations on the 
Malthusian cry of over-population, 262 
—Dr. Jenner, 262—population as much 
as capital, soil, or minerals, the wealth 
of a nation, 262—fresh markets for 
labour, 263—difficulties of emigration 
to Australia, 264—plan of repaying the 
cost of conveying labourers thereto, 265 
—indemnity-tax, 266-269—advantages 
of the plan, 267—should be conducted 
by the government, 267, 268—inappli- 
cability of the plan to the Canadas, 
and why, 265—the defects of Mr. W. 
Horton’s plans of colonization pointed 
out, 268, 269—objections to Mr. Gou- 
gers plan for raising an emigration 
fund, 270, 271—Adam Smith on the 
elemenis of rapid colonization, 272— 
alleged increase of population, by Mal- 
thus, 273—calculations of the expenses 
of emigration, 273, 274—objections to 
checks on population stated, 274, 275 
—emigration defended, 275, 276—con- 
dition of the labouring classes the first 
care of government, 
step to their amelioration the placing 
the poor in Ireland on the same footing 
as the poor in Great Britain, 277— 
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PEA 
measures to meet a redundancy of po- 
pulation, pointed out, 277. 

Paupers, plan for the employment of, 
XLI. 522. See Working Classes. 

—_—-, few in Scotland, XLIII. 360— 
observations on the increase of, in Eng. 
land, 361. 

Pausanias, his information on the musical 
statue of Phamenoph, XLIII. 140. 

, doubts the genumeness of the 

Theogony ascribed to Hesiod, XLVII, 

24, note, 

, his account of Tyrtzus, no- 

ticed, XLVIII. 83. 

, remarkable proof of his accu. 
racy, LIX. 229. 

Pauw, M., of Berlin, his sagacious views 
of the real character of the Chinese na- 
tion, L1. 472—his account of the mode 
in which China is governed partly true, 
476. 

Pavia, spectacle presented by, after being 
pillaged by the French, LVII. 389, 
Payne, Mr., of Pall-Mall, brings out 

Crabbe’s Candidate, L. 480. 

Pays-de-Waes, account of an agricultural 
colony formed in the, XLI. 527. 

Pchad, or Pchiate, bay of, LIX. 383—the 
valley, 358, 

Peace, the, of 1713, XLILI. 293—prices of 
freights during, 301, note. 

Peach, Mr., LIL. 419, 420. 

Peacock, Mr., character of his jeu d’esprit, 
Crotchet Castle, XLV 1. 4°, note. 

Fearl and Coral Fishery Association of 
London, XLII. 334—one of the wild 
and unprofitable speculations ef 182%, 
334—failure of the expedition sent out 
by, to the Gulf of Cahfornia, 349. 














| ——-— oyster, observations on the, XLIL 





"oc “= 1 . ' 
276, 277—the first 





344—account of the dangers to which 
the divers for, are exposed, 544. 

Pearls, mock, mode of manufacturing, 
LVIII. 360. 

Pears, said to grow in the open air in the 
neighbourhood of Christiania, L1. 462. 

Pearson, George, his Hrenings by Eden 
side, quoted, XLIX. 78. 

———-, Dr. George, his work on the 
danger of abrogating the religious tests 
and subscriptions at present required 
from persons proceeding to degrees at 
the Universities, reviewed, LI. 466- 
487. See Dissenters. 

~, Mr. Charles, his conduct to 
wards Lord Althorp, noticed, with re- 
marks, XLIX. 276. 

Peasant, the relative condition of an 
English, and of an American mechanic 
or tarmer, stated, XLV II. 69. 

Peasantry, English, works relating to the 
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PEA PED 
po- condition of the, reviewed, XLI. 240— 279—the character of the agricultural 
momentous change brought about in the labourers a matter of deep interest to 
of, condition of the peasantry during late | the community, and why, 250 different 
years, 240—that change all but uni- | plans for the amelioration of the con- 
()\— versal, and for the worse, 240—their | dition of the peasantry considered, 281 
ng- degraded condition not the result of the —the constitution unsound when this 
poor-laws, 241—account of the condi- inferior order is vicious and miserable, 
ical tion of the English peasantry during 252—advantage of giving pleasing and 
the prevalence of the feudal system,241 | — beneficial employment to the labour- 
the —observations on the important change ing classes in their leisure-hours, 285. 
Il, in their condition in the fourteenth | Peasantry, the condition of the Burmese, 


century, from the increased demand for 


described, X LI. 48. 


no- wool, 242—effects of the introduction of 
the grazing system as regards the 





of Nassau, state of, L. 315, 
Pebas, the village of, LVII. 22. 
Pecchio, Count, his Osservaziom Semi- 


ecu. English peasantry, 242—condition of 


the peasantry in the reign of Henry 





serie di un Esule sull’ Inghilterra, re- 


ews VIil. 243—the evils arising to the viewed, XLVIII. 222—the work pret- 
Na- peasantry from the system of enclosures tily written, 222—account of the author, 
ode at the commencement of the eighteenth 222—the gentlemanlike tone of his per- 
Tue, century detailed, with remarks, 245— formance remarked, 223—his first mght 
vagrancy in England concomitant with in a London lodging-house described, 
ving the system of consolidating farms, 251 223—observations on the position of the 
, —account of the increase ef crime in Italian refugees on their first arrival in 
out England derived from the same source, London, 224—the Count asserts the 
254—and of political discontent, 255— English to be greedy of novelty, 224— 
‘ural importance of the change in the condi- account of the condition of the Spanish 
tion of our peasantry, 256—the inci- exiles in London, 224—little opportunity 
—the dental advantages formerly enjoyed by | — possessed by the author of seeing any- 
the agricultural labourer, and now lost | thing but the most unfavourable aspect 
cs of to him, pointed out, 258--account of; of the community, 224—his account of 
the annihilation of domestic manufac- | a visit to a Baptist meeting-house, 225 
tures by the general introduction and | —baptizing in actual running water 
prit, adoption of machinery, 258—eftects of | described, 226—remarks on the tolera- 
this change on the female offspring of | tion of the English, 227—and on their 
n of the: peasantry, 259—the change in the intolerance of Atheists and Deists, 227 
wiid habits and character of the peasantry | amusiag sketch of adinner at Mr. Fow- 
825, not the result of poor-lawe, but of events | — ell Buxton’s, 228—Mrs. Fry and the 
out which rendered poor-laws absolutely | female convicts at Newgate, 229—Qua- 
necessary, 259—-remarks on the supe- kers’ lunatic asylum at York, 230— 
LI. rior condition of the peasantry in districts | describes the conduct of British sailors 
hich where small portions of land are allotted | on shore, 230-—enraptured with the pure 
them, 260—comparative statement of modesty of young English gentlewo- 
ring, the amount of poor-rates in parishes men, 231—account of a country wake 
where the allotment system is adopted, in Yorkshire, 232. 
a the and where not, 263—the question as to | Peequigny, Duke de, his description of 
462. the best mode of employing the poor | Dr. Samuel Johnson, XLIX. 104. 
eden examined, 265—the proper division and | Pectoriloquy, what, LVII. 210. 
size of farms considered, 265—the ad- | Pedanius Secundus, his household slaves, 
| the vantages of the allotment system pointed L,, 40!—-+speech of Cassius respecting, 
tests out, 267—the objections to that system 103, 404, 
uired combated, 273—change for the better, | Pedigrees, those in the heralds’ books of 
vs at that might be expected in the character little value, and why, XLII. 322—ob- 
466- and habits of the peasantry from the | — servations on the imperfect state of the 
introduction of the allotment system, | law for preserving pedigree in England, 
t to- 276—the erroneous plans adopted to 332. 
h re- counteract the effects of the separation | Pedir Coast; Wanderings in New South 
of the peasantry from the soil noticed, Wales, Batavia, Pedir Coast, Singapore, 
f an with remarks, 277—employment the and China, being the Journal of a Natu- 
hanic surest mode of diminishing crime, 277— ralist during 1832, 1533, 1834, by Geo. 
detail of the important results to be Bennett, F.L.S., reviewed, LILI. 1-19. 
o the expected from the allotment system, Sce Bennett, George. 
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Pedro, Dom, remarks on his conduct 
towards Brazil and Portugal, XLIX. 
529. 

Pedro, Dom, remarks ona measure of his, 
LVIII. 255. 

Peel, the late Sir Robert, his first measure 
for the protection of children in facto- 
ries, LVII. 402—his second, 403—his 
Eleven Hours’ Bill, 403. 

, Sir Robert (the late), his argu- 
ments in reference to the act for 
the return to cash ‘payments, XLII. 
246. 

——., Mr. (now Sir Robert), statement of 
the advantages derived from his act 
for repressing vexatious writs of error, 
XLII. 194, note—his speech on the 
bill fer the return to cash payments no- 
ticed, 244—effects of his bill relative to 
the currency, 499, 500, 

, Sir Robert, his eulogy on George 

IV., XLII. 332—his remarks on pa- 

tents, 336. 








——_——_——.. value of his legal re- 
forms, XLIV, 280—consequences of his 
change of opinion upon the currency, 
280—his first great error, 280, 28]1— 


—value of the institution of the metro- 
politan police, 314. 

» remarks on the line 
taken by, on the Reform Bill, XLV. 
333, 334. 




















, observations of, relative 
to the Insurrection Act, XLVI. 445. 
—_—— , observations on the miti- 
gations in our criminal code effected by 
him in 1826, XLVII. 170—and on the 
mitigations effected by his statute con- 
solidating the laws relating to forgery, 
171—his administration of the home 
department signally marked by lenity, 
171—statement made by, relative to the 
reluctance to prosecute for forgery, 190 
—facts stated by, showing the enormous 
facilities and temptations to forgery 
afforded by the commerce of London, 

196, 














» quotation from his 
speech on libel, X LIX. 36. 

—_——-——— . Was, at one time, named 

on above a dozen simultaneous com- 

mittees of the House of Commons, LI. 

506—his political character, 532. 

——. how obliged to become 








after the defeat on the speakership, 562 
—his Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, 563— 
and Irish Tithe Bill, 563, 564—his po- 





general opinion of his conduct on the 
Catholic question, 256, 287—circum- 
stances of the Oxford election, 288, 289 | 





premier, LITT. 561—why he persevered | 
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sition as astatesman, 564, nofe—insults 
he suffered in his attempt to carry on 
the ministry, 565, 566. 


Peel, Sir Robert, his Address to the Elec- 


tors of Tamworth, reviewed, LIT. 261- 
287—the situation of Sir R. Peel’s min. 
istry illustrated, 261, 262—his conduet 
in the two first sessions of the Reformed 
Parliament, 262—how enabled to form 
his ministry, 262—charges of the 
Whigs, 262, 263—how answered by the 
Address, 263—public opinion, 263— 
how the Reform Act has changed the 
operation of, 263—reflections on this, 
264—its effects. 264—remarks on con- 
sistency, 264, 265—Sir R. Peel's plan 
of government, 265, 266—character of 
his Address, 266—circumstances which 
required it, 267—a sophism answered, 
and Sir R. Peel’s view of the Reform 
Act stated, 268—character and tendency 
thereof, 268—the real objects of the Re- 
formers, 268—causes of the union of 
the Radicals with the Whigs, 268, 269 
—causes of the acceptance of their sup- 
port by the Whigs, 269—uses of party, 
269—effects of the Reform Actas to the 
utility of, 269—further considerations 
respecting party, 269, 270—composition 
of Lord Grey’s ministry, 270, 271—the 
connecting link between it and Lord 
Melbourne’s government, 271—charac- 
ter of Lord Brougham, 271, 272—effeet 
of the death of Lord Spencer on the 
termination of the first Melbourne’ cabi- 
net, 272—the king’s part in that event, 
272, 273—inference to be drawn from 
the resignation of Mr. Ellice, 273— 
what the question between the two great 
parties at present, 274—sketch of the 
objects of the destructive party, 274, 
275—the results of their success com- 
pared to the proscriptions of the Roman 
triumvirate, 275, 276—who the most 
prominent in opposition to Sir R. Peel’s 
government, 276, 277—facetious gene- 
alogy of concession, 277—the mischiefs 
of agitation, 278—what the remote 
cause of the revolution of 1688, 278— 
what the prospects held out by the ae- 
cession of Sir R. Peel's government, 
278—Burke’s view of reform, 279— 
comparison between two parties in the 
House of Commons at Sir R. Peel’s ac- 
cession, 279—sketch of a third division 
of it, 279, 280-—-what prevented the 
union of certain of the W higs with Sir R. 
Peel, 280—on what grounds the Whigs 
ought to support him, 281—sketch of 
the principles of the Whig and Tory 
parties from Lord Mahon’s History of 
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George IT., 281, 282—the principles on 
which only an administration can now 
be formed, 282, 253—character of the 
course of the Opposition onthe question 
of the Speakership, 284—conjectures as 
to the reasons of it, 284, 285—imprac- 
ticability of a government with Lord 
Stanley tor head, 255, 286—what the 
true inference from the success of the 
opposition to Sir R. Peel, 286, 287. 

Peel, Sir Robert, course taken by, on the 
Irish municipal reform question, LVII. 
240, 241—his display of ability, 241. 

Peel, Sir Robert, Letter to, by Colonel 
Cust, reviewed, LVILI. 61, et seq. See 
Architecture. 

Peel's bill, * Present Operation of, quoted, 
XLIII. 299, note. 

Peel, Colonel, his racing transactions no- 
ticed, XLIX. 428. 

Peep-of-day Boys, who, and where they 
rose, explained, LVI, 230, 231. 

Peerage, a Synopsis of the, of England, by 
Nicholas H. Nicolas, Esq., reviewed, 
XLII. 281. 

Peerage of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Debrett’s, reviewed, 
XLII. 281. 

Peerage of England, works relating to 
the, reviewed, XLII. 25l—the opinion 


e:roneous that the peers of France be- 


fore the revolution were more historic 
and of more ancient families than the 
English peers existing at the same pe- 
rod, 282—statement of the present 
number of the British peerage, 234— 
and of their number during the Tudor 
dynasty, 284—a clear and inteiligible 
history of the peerage a desideratum 
in English literature, 256—the materials 
for such a work considered, 286—state 
ofthe peerage at the death of Eliza- 
beth, 288—account of the house of 
Stafford, Dukes of Buckingham, 258— 
Howards, 283—the Seymours, 289—the 
Dudleys, 293—Sydneys, 295—Greys, 
295—the Percys, 299—Neviles, 298— 
Courtenays, 298—Cliffords, 299—Man- 
ners, 300—De la Pole, 300—Veres, 300 
Powlett, 300 — Herbert, 300 — Deve- 
reuxes, 30)—Ratcliff, 300—remarks on 
the reserve of Elizabeth in granting the 
peerayze, 300—peers of her creation, 301 
—profusion of James in granting peer- 
ages, 301—uumber created by him, 301 





peerages granted by Charles 1., 302 | 


by Charles IL., 302—by James II., 
303—hy William III., 303—by Queen 
Anne, 303—the bill introduced in 1718 
for limiting the peerage passed by the 
Lords, 30;—Mr. Hallam’s opinion of 
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that measure, 303 — rejected by the 
Commons, 304—observations on its re- 
jection, 304—-peerages created by George 
I., 304—-by George I1., 305—by George 
ILL., up to 1754, 306—new era, in re- 
gard to the granting of peerages, begun 
with Pitt’s admiuistration, 306—in- 
quiry into the causes which produced 
that change, 306-313—the beneficial 
effect of peerages being sparingly be- 
stowed pointed out, 309 — peerages 
granted on Pitt’s elevation, 313—Inish 
peers admitted into the English House 
of Lords, 316—total number of peer- 
ages created by George IIL, 320— 
peerages of George 1V., 320—classified 
table of creations from the commence- 
ment of George III.’s reign, 321—ob- 
servations on the peerages conferred on 
lawyers or their posterity, 321—re- 
marks on the character of a pedigree, 
322—the number of members ot the 
peerage whose fortunes have arisen from 
merchandise very few, 323—in what 
respect the British are less regardful 
of blood than the continentals pointed 
out, 323—the dispensation of the fran- 
chise of the peerage of the greatest im- 
portance to the people, 323—effects of a 
too great increase of the peerage, 324— 
the wisdom of scrupulously preserving 
the poise between the Crown and the 
Commons pointed out, 323—the ques- 
tion whether so many law peerages as 
are granted be necessary or prudent 
considered, 324—the spirit of the arti- 
cles of the Unions violated by the num- 
ber of Scotch and Irish peers advanced 
to the British peerage, 324—the great 
importance of the House of Peers de- 
monstrated, 325 —the erroneous notions 
as to the effects of high birth noticed, 
327—advantages of an hereditary aris- 
tocracy as a main component of a con- 
stitution stated, 328—evidence of the 
value of an ancient aristocracy where it 
is meant that there should be a monar- 
chy, 329—origin of the fortunes of seve- 
ral of the richest members of the Eng- 
lish peerage, 330—changes in the mode 
of lite of the present nobility from that 
of the ancient, noticed, 331—change in 
the character of their mansions, 332— 
observations on the imperfections of the 
laws and regulations for preserving pedi- 
gree in England, 332—»state of the col- 
lege of heralds, 332—remarks on the 
visitations of the heralds, 332—the sub- 
ject of the peerage of the highest con- 
stitutional imporiance, 333, 


Peerage Bill, the, of 1719, character of 








PEE 
the arguments for, LVI. 346—cireum- 
stances of its rejection, 347—its real 
character why not at first noticed, 317, 
348. 

Peerage of France, works relating to, re- 
viewed, XLII. 28]—term nobility, how 
applied in France, 251—the odious pri- 
vileges possessed by the nobility under 
the old régime noticed, 281—the num- 
ber of the French nobility according to 
de Staél stated, 28l—abu-es 


INDEX TO THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


in the | 


grant of the franchise, and the effects, | 
pointed out, 241—the peers of France | 


before the revolution but a small body, 
281—statement of their number at the 
revolution, 251—and in the early times 


of the monarchy, 281—not more historic | 


nor of more ancient families than the 
English peers existing at the same pe- 
riod, 282—periods of the creation of the 
French peerages existing in 1782, 282 
—vobservations on, and illustration of, 
the irregularities of the laws and privi- 
leges of the French peerage before the 
revolution, 232—the number of historic 
families at that period stated, 283— 
opinion of the French nobility given by 
Frédéric le Grand, 283—observations 
on the constitution of the Chamber of 
Peers as instituted by Louis XVIIL, 


284—too much of a popular assembly, | 


329. 

Peerages of England and France, so dis- 
similar in age as to admit but of a 
slight comparison, XLII. 251. 

Peers, the English, their duty and their 
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Pelasgi, the, characteristics of, LIV. 437, 
435—+sites of Pelasgic remains, 438- 
440. 

Pelet, Baron, his Opinions de Napoléon 
sur divers sujets de Politique et d Admi- 
nistration, recuei/hes par un Membre de 
son Conseil d’ Etat, et recit de que/ques 
Evénemens del’ Epoque, reviewed, LV III, 
473-497. See Napoleon in Council. 

Pelet, Jean, date of his election to the 
National Convention, LVIII. 475—why 
called de la Lozere, 475, 476. 

Pelham, Mr., observations on his financial 
operatious, XLI. 493. 

, elegy on the death of, XLV, 





369, 370. 

Pelham, Right Hon. Henry, Memoirs of 
the Administration of, by Archdeacon 
Coxe, reviewed, L. 88—the period not 
fertile in remarkable occurrences, 90— 
the character of Mr. Pelham and of his 
administration, described, 90, et seg.— 
remarks on his solicitude for peace, 91— 
Horace Walpole the only author who 
has treated him with obloquy, 92—his 
speeches distinguished by solid practical 
ability, 92—character of his oratory, 
92—his mildness of disposition, 93— 
his trials of temper from the infirmities 
of his brother, 94—friendship for, of 
Lord Hardwicke, 98—removal of Lord 
Granville, 95. See also Coxe. 

———— Mr., date of his death, LIII. 452, 
note. 


| Pelhams, origin of their power, XLII. 


conduct in reference to reform, XLVI. | 


603— observations on the king’s prero- 
gative of creating new, 619, 
——-, of England, XLII. 
Peerage of England. 
-,of France, XLII. 281. 


age of France. 


281. See 


See Peer- 








privileges of, in regard to arrest, XLII. 

193. 

-, the Chamber of, in France, why 
not found to work well, XLV. 302. 

Pegge, Samuel, his Supplement to Grose's 
Provincial Glossary, reviewed, LV. 355- 
387. See Dialects, English. 

Pegu, Burman conquest of, XLI. 29. 





-, of Parliament, observations on the | 


Pei-ho, a navigable river in China, leading | 


to the neighbeurhood of the capital, 
LI. 47i—destitution of the inhabitants 
of the banks of, 474. 

Pekin, Lord Ciive’s declaration respect- 


ing, L. 443—nature of journey from | 


Canton to, 443—its riches described, 
444, 
Pekul, a, of Japan, what, LII, 307. 





302. 
Pellew, Admiral Israel, how promoted, 
LV. 140-—death, 172. 
--, Captain Fleetwood, how came to 
revise Osler’s Life of Lord Exmouth, 
LV. 129--commands La Révo/utionnaire, 
frigate, 14l—instance of his bravery, 
158. 














, cruises off the Japanese 
islands, LVI. 427 — his instructions, 
427. 

—, Mr. Samuel, who, LV. 129. 

Peltier, M., his historical accuracy, LV. 
339. 

Pelusium, Arabian colunists occupy the 
marshes about, XLIII. 123—arrival of 
Sesostris at, 152. 

Pen, meaning and mutations of, in Celtic, 
LVIL. 84, 

Penal Law of England, the question whe- 

ther it can with piopriety be mitigated, 

considered. XLVIL. 170. See Punishment 
of Death. View of the past and present 
condition of our penal code, 170, e¢ seq. 

—charged with a severity which has 

long ceased to characterize it, 172. 
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Pencillings by the Way, reviewed, LIV. 
455-469. See Wills, Mr. N. P. 
Penfukel, the only known word of 
Pictish language, X LI. 143, 144. 
Peninsula, the ; History of the War in the 
Peninsula, and the South of France, from 
the Year 1807 to the Year 1814, by 
W. F. P. Napier, C.B., Colonel H.P. 
43rd Regiment, &. &c. Volume the 
First, reviewed, LVI. 131-219. See 

Napier, Colonel W. F. P. 

—_—_——_——., History of the War in the 
Peninsula, &c. Sc., 3rd edition, 4 vols., 
1835, reviewed (Second Article), LV1. 
437-489. See Napier, Colonel W.F. P. 

, History of the War in the 
Peninsula, &c. Se. ; by Colonel W.F. P. 
Napier, reviewed (Third Article), LVII. 

492-542. See Napier, Colonel W.F.P. 

Peninsular War, the state of Portugal at 
the termination of, considered, XLI. 
188. 

Penitentiary, Millbank, length of solitary 
confinement adopted in, XLVII. 212— 
effects of the strict discipline of, 213— 
expense of keeping convicts in, 213. 

Penn, William, the Quaker leacer, his 
share in the arbitrary measures of James 
IL, LI. 500. 

—— -, XLIII. 387. 

Penn, Mr. Granville, his Primary Argu- 
ment of the lhad, noticed, XLIV. 125, 
Pennant, Mr., his statement in regard to 
the locality of the parrot-tribe, in oppo- 

sition to that of Buffon, XLVII. 357. 

-, LVIILI. 342. 

Penryn, progress of the measure of 1828, 
for disfranchising, X LV. 525-527, 

55, 56. 

Pensey, M. llenrion de, his rank and 
opinion on cookery, LIV. 117. 

Pensions, examination of the item of, in 
the expenditure of England, XL1. 504. 

Pentameter; the, Ovid's use of it, LII. 74. 

Pentateuch, hieratic papyri a proof that 
Moses wrote the, XLIiL. !39. 

Pentecostals, what, explained, XLI. 12. 

Duc de. how related to Louis 
Philippe, LI). 527, nore. 

Pentiand Firth, its n me said to be derived 
from the Picts, XLI. 157. 

Mrs., height of Mount Potosi 
calculated by, XLIIL. 166, 167. 

Pentonville, Shakspeare’s tragedies oftener 
performed in, than at patent theatres, 
LVII. 226. 

People, critical nose on the plural of, 
XLII. 517. 

——.-, the improvement of the mass of, 
our grand security, XLVIII. 123, 

——-, different signification attached to 


the 
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the word at the time of the Revolution 
of 1688, and at present, XLVITI. 244. 

—-; The People’s Book, reviewed, XLIV. 
262-317. See Empire, the British. 

Pepin, his wars in Aquitaine, noticed, 
XLVIII. 429—difficult to determine 
the principle on which his kingdom was 
divided, 429. 

-, son of Charlemagne, his character 
and conspiracy against his father, 
XLVIII. 445. 

Iigav, etymon of, LVII. 106. 

Perceval, Mr., extent of his early patron- 
age of Mackintosh, LIV. 276, 377. 

, defence of his policy to- 

wards France, LIX. 488. 

-—, Colonel, date of his family pos- 
sessions in Sligo, LVIT. 238, 

Perch, the best mode of cooking a, LV. 
463. 

——-, curious instance of adaptation in 
the, LVIII. 346—names in different 
languages, 347—-mode of treating, 347 
fecundity, 347—live in the Baltic, 362, 
note. 

Percival, Dr., LVII. 398. 

Percy, Bishop, his translations from the 
Chinese, noticed, XLI. 114, 

~—, an observation of, noticed, 

XLIV. 347. 

, introduction of Goldsmith 
to, LVI1. 302. 

—-, account of the house of, XLII, 296 
— pedigree of the present Dukes of 
Northumberland, 298. 

, Henry, Earl of Northumberland, a 
conjecture of his respecting the form of 
the paths of comets, LV. 210. 

Percy, the profits of Mrs. I. More’s tragedy 
of, LIT. 424—character of, 425. 

Peregrine Falcon, where found, stated, 
XLVIL. 357. 

Perfect, Dr., character of his volume of 
Cases of Insanity, XLII. 350—the ex- 
tent to which be administered camphor 
asserted by Professor Christison to be 
fatal, 350 

Pergeus, Apollonius, how his treatise on 
Conic Sections was preserved to modern 
times, LI. 97.° 

Pergamus. remarks concerning the library 
of, LIl 77. 

Pericles. effect of his changes in the con- 
stitution of Solon, XLV. 453—causes 
thereof, 454—character and dura- 
tion of his administration, 454—insanity 
of his family, 455. 

Pericles and Asp sia, reviewed, LVIII. 108, 
ef seq. See Landor, Walter Savage. 

Perier, M. Casimir, noticed, XLII. 
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Perier, M. Casimir, account of his vigour 
and talent, XLVI. 599. 

. his conduct in the 
Revolution of 1830, LV. 426-428. 

Perigord’s Restaurant, description of, LIV. 
136. 

Perihelion, the, of a comet, what, LV. 
216. 

Perizonius, identifies the Hebrews with 
the Shepherds, XLIIJ. 134—the hypo- 
thesis of Josephus supported by, 151— 
places the conquest of Sesostris under 
the Canaanitish servitude, 153. 

Perkin, Nathaniel, who, LII. 186. 

-, Peter, LIL. 186-188, 

Perkins, Mr., efficacy of his steam-gun 
predicted, LII, 460. 

Permon, M., father of the “Duchesse 
d’Abrantes, noticed, XLVI. 315. 

Pernambuco, the revolution at, premature, 
XLI, 220. 

Perolle, M., his experiments on sound, no- 
ticed, XLIV. 454. 

Perouse, La, the measures adopted by, for 
the prevention of scurvy, noticed, 
XLVIIL. 389. 

Perregaux, Colonel, XLIV. 243, 

Persepolis, Egyptian sculptures similar to 
those of, XLIIL. 145. 

Perses, the brother of Hesiod, account of, 
XLVIL. 2. 

Persia, connexion of the languages of 
India, Northern Europe, and, XLIII. 
398. 

Persia; Travels into Bokhara; being the 
Account of a Journey from India to Ca- 
bul, Tartary, and Persia, &c. Sc. by 
Lieutenant Alexander Burnes, F.R.S.. 
reviewed, LII. 367-406. See Bokhara, 

Persia, Customs and Manners of the Women 
of, and their Domestic Superstitions, trans- 
lated from the original Persian MS., by 
James Atkinson, Esq., reviewed, X LIX. 
506—the work a sort of jeu d’esprit, ex- 
posing the superstitions and foibles of 
the Persian women, 512—account of 
the state of the women in the East, 513 
—their character described, 5)3—illus- 
tration of the principles inculeated in 
the work, 514—specimens of the work, 
515. 

Persia; Journey to the North of India 
overland from England, through Russia, 
Persia, and Affghanistan, by Lieutenant 
Arthur Conoily, reviewed, LILI. 38-57. 
See Conolly, Lieutenant Arthur. 

.a description of the manners of, 











LIL. 50—the conversational powers of 
the people of, 51, 52—the persecution 
of the Jews in, 53—their susceptibility 
to the beauties of language, 55—the 
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influence of Russia in, 406, and LIIT. 
50. 

Persian language, the, nearly allied to the 
Sanserit, LVII. 52. 

Persians, The, of Aischylus, remarks on, 
XLVIII. 123. 

Persil, M., his inconsistency, LIT. 277. 

Persius, his style, LILI. 96, 

Pertap, Prince of Mewar, account of, 
XLVIII. 28. 

Peru, Travels in various parts of, including 
a Year’s Residence at Potosi. by Edward 
Temple, reviewed, XLIII. 155-181—the 
Pampas, 156—Gauchos, 157—want of 
education, books, — and roads in, 
157, 158—rivers ofnot rendered naviga- 
ble, 159-the province of Tucuman invit- 
ing to emigrants, 159--horse-shoeing ex- 
peusive in, 160—the civility and hospi- 
tality of the natives noticed, 160—the 
effects of the revolution considered, 160 
—observations on the South American 
ladies, 160—account of the mode of 
living in Peru, 161—in Tucuman, Salta, 
and Tarija, 162—scarcity of bread and 
plentifulness of silver, 162—bad go- 
vernment and idleness of the people, 
162—poverty of the peasantry, 162— 
scantiness of the population, 162—the 
Andadores, 165—mode of making chica, 
an intoxicating beverage, 165—povery 
of postmasters, 165—mountain and town 
of Potosi, 166, 167—comparative height 
of that and other mountains, 166, 167 
—the great cone, 167—ruinous condi- 
tion of mining establishments, 167— 
produce of the mines in Potosi, 168— 
how the mines were discovered stated, 
16S—amount of the kings’ fifths from 
1564 to 1641, 168—account of the mor- 
tality of Indians in the mines, 168— 
mines of Puno, 169, 170—mines of 
Potosi not exhausted, 173—-city of 
Potosi, 173—account of the state of 
society, 174—remarks ou the dear price 
of the luxuries and necessaries of life, 
175—and on the manners and supersti- 
tions of the Peruvians, 176, 177—their 
tales of Spanish revenge noticed, 177— 
their clergy, 178—opening of a college 
in Potosi, 178—the country eligible for 
emigration to, 179—the provinces a 
prey to civil wars and revolutions, 180. 

, conquest of, XLIII. 281—produce 

of mines of, 281-286—discovery of 

Gualgayoe in, 252. 

, the mines of, on the decline, LIII. 

326, 327. 

; Journal of a Passage from the Pacific 

to the Atlantic, crossing the Andes, in the 

Northern Provinces of Peru, and de- 
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scending the River Maraiion, or Amazon, | 
by Henry Lister Maw, Lieutenant, R.N., | 
reviewed, LVII. 1-29. See Amazon, | 
the. 

Peru, nature of roads in, LVII. 13—the } 
land journey to Lima from, not practi- 
cable for commercial purposes, 13— 
hospitality in, 23. 

Peru, anecdote of the ship, LVIIT. 356. 

Peshower, the rice of, described, LII. 51 

Peshwah, the, ingratitude of, LVIII. 85, 
86. 

Pesth, described, LIX. 363. 

Pesth, account of a club at, LIV. 496— 
stone bridge, 496, 497—newspaper ia 
Hungarian at, 497, 

Pestilence, Directions in case of, issued by 
the Privy Council, reviewed, XLVI. 
264, et seq. 

Petche-lee, the natives of the Gulf of, on 
the frontiers of Tartary, more civilised 
than on the southern parts of the coast, 
LI. 475. 

Peter, of Blois, Archdeacon, entertainment 
afforded by his Letters, LVIL. 417— 
at whose desire published, 417—-extracts, 
425-429— insight given by, into the 
condition of the church and clergy un- 
der Henry IL, 429—amusing extracts 
from, 429-431—his learning, 442, 443— 
his Latinity, 443—divinity, &c., 443—. 
ideas of superstition, 440—-of dreams, 
445—of the evil eye, 446—sketch of his 
life, 447-451—his pluralities, 452—po- 
verty, 452, 453—character as a writer, 
455. 

—— the Great, his attack on Russian 
beards noticed, XLIII. 97. 

—— the Swede, advises Pomare IT. to 
assassinate the missionaries while at 
prayer, XLIITI. 6, 

Peterborough, Bishop of, his account of 
the statistics of his diocese, XLVII. 
383. 





-——~ , Lord, his character, XLVII. 
523—in his expedition to Spain accom- 
panied by Stanhope, 524—account of 
his proceedings on reaching the coast 
of Catalonia, 524—undertakes the siege 
of Barcelona, 524—account of that 
siege, 525—effect of the wise and ge- 
nerous method in which he improved his 
conquest, 530—his victories, 330—quits 
Spain in disgust, 531. 

Petersburgh, the Academy of Sciences at, 
noticed, XLII. 318—and the Technolo- 
gical Lustitute at, 318. 

Peterson, Mrs., her story, LIV. 400, 401. 

Peterwardin, approach to, LIV. 47 8—cha- 
racter of, 479. 

Petion, M.. Robespiere’s intimacy and 
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subsequent quarrel with, LIV. 542, and 
note—bli ameable conduct on June 20, 
1792, LV. 327, 32 ’8—anecdote of the 
9th August, 331, 333—lie about his ar- 
rest on the 10th, 334—his conduct on the 
10th, 340. 

Petit-Jean, M., who, LIX. 91. 

Petra, LIX. 87. See Arabia Petrea. 

-, ruins of, probably discovered by 

Burckhardt, LIII. 169, 170—descrip- 

tion of them, 170-172. 

- Koraka, XLIV, 161. 

Petrarch, his invectives against the cor- 
ruptions of the church noticed, XLI. 
12. 








————, remarks on his Latin poetry, 
LIT. 165. 
—-, value of his Letters, LVIII. 





417. 

Petroleum wells, account of the celebrated, 
in the Burman empire, and of their 
yearly produce, XLI. 31. 

Petromyzide, the, LVIIT. 369. 

Petrona Bey, the, letter from, quoted, 
XLIIL, 548. 

Pettigrew, Mr., character of his History of 
Egyptian Mummies, LILI. 131, note. 

Petty, Lord Henry, sketch _ ss budgets 
of 1806 and 1807, LIX. 5 528. 

Peuki, the, a tribe on the a said by 
Pinkerton to be the progenitors of the 
Picts of Scotland, XLI. 134 

Peyronnet, M. de, accepts office under 
Villéle, XLII. 576—created a peer, 
583—ministry of, 589. 

—_—__—., character of his con- 
tributions to the Livre des Cent et Un, 
L. 143. 

Ph, a Coptic article, XLIII. 141. 

Phaeton, The, conduct of the captain of, 
near Nagasaki, LVI. 424, 425. 

Phalaris, the Epistles to, selected for ad- 
miration by Sir Wm. Temple, XLVI. 
132 —their spuriousness asserted by 
Bentley, 132—defended by Boyle, |: a2 

-Bentley’ s answer, 133. 
Fiaeseanghs a name of Memnon, XLIII, 
40, 





a the art of the modern, 
possessed by the ancients, XLVIII. 
293. 

Pharaoh, the treasury of, at Petra, repre- 
sented front and section, in wood-cuts, 
LIX. 117, 119—and described, 118, 
119. 

——-~—, the name of, read in Egyptian 
hie sroglyphics, XLII. 119—lurks in 
the Pheron of Herodotus, 139, note— 
proofs of conquests of sovereigns named, 
146—the drowning of, questioned, 150 
—not a Shepherd king, 151. . 


a) 
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Pharos, the description of, in the Odyssey, Philosophical Transactions, The, quoted 
confirmed, XLITI. 131. XLIII. 324, and notes, 

Phelan, Dr., anecdote of, LVI. 390. Philosophy, the scholastic, elaborate 

Phigaleia, temple of, described, LIX. character of the age of, LIX. 463, 
236. 464. 

Philadelphia, statement of the number of apparitions, XLVIII, 287 
of deaths in, from the abuse of ardent See Apparitions. 
spirits, XLI. 439. Philp, George, account of, XLVII. 86. 

, observations onthe museum | Philpotts, Dr. Henry, Bishop of Exeter, 
of, XLVII. 74—picture of the domes- | his Speech in the House of Lords on a 
tic life of the ladies of, 74. | Petition from members of the Senate of 
— Quakers, account of their | Cambridge, 1834, reviewed, LIL. 166- 
conduct when called on for a contribu- 487. See Dissenters. 
tion of warlike stores, XLVI. 154. Phocion, W. S. Landor’s eulogy of, 

Phil-Archimedes. See Wilkins, W. |, LVITI, 113. 

Philetas of Cos, some account of, XLVIII. , Pheenicia, the conquest of, by Sesostris, 
98. confirmed, XLIII. 152. 

Philip of Spain, his letter to Louis XIV. | Phre, or Re, the sun, obelisks erected in 
of France, containing his resolution to honour of, in Egypt, XLIII. 140 ~ob- 
defend the monarchy, noticed, XLVII. servations on the priesthood of, in the 
§32. time of Joseph. 149, 

— I. of Spain, regarded with jealousy Phrenology ; Outéines of Phrenology, by 
by Ferdinand, XLUI. 62. G. Combe, reviewed, LVII. 169-182— 

——-- II. of Spain, his real character, a glaring contradiction indicated, 169, 
LIV. 80-83—testimony to his innocence 170—pbhrenologists, how may be extri- 
of the death of the Infante Don Carlos, cated from this, 170—but with what 
91—inconsistencies in his declarations consequences. 170, 17 1—observations on 
respecting it, 91, 92—his affection to the system admitting its possibility, 171 
his wife, 93. | —phrenologists not free from the diffi- 

-- IL}. of Spain, his conduct respecting culties of mental philosophy, 17]—i» 
the Basque Provinces, LVIII, 280. phrenology chargeable with material- 

——-- V. of Spain, his settlement of the ism? 171, 172—what required of the 
crown, how ratified, LVIII. 286. cerebral organs as set forth by phreno- 

Philippics, the, of Cicero, the fitness of logists, 172 — instances of superfluous 
the style of, to their subjects, LIT, 80 organization, 172, 173 —and of defi- 
—display courage, 85. cient, 173, 174—phrenological account 

Philippine Isles, the, volcanic line through, of memory discussed, 174—and_ shown 
XLII. 449. to be defective, 174 — coalescence of 

- » customs of the, LIII, | ideas, 174—example of, 174, 175—un- 


332, 333. 


Philitis, a Shepherd king, building of py- | 


aecounted for by the phrenologist, 175 
—no intelligible principle in the list of 
propensities and sentiments, 175—why 
only two reflective organs, 175, 176— 


ramils ascribed to, XLIII. 135, note— | 
resemblance between Philistines and, 





136, note. slovenly use of language by phrenolo- 
Phillips, character of his Grandeur of the gists, 176—evidence of the theory, 176, 
law, XLII. 321. 177—no proof of existence of separate 
Philological researches, statement of the organs in the brain, 177—nature of the 
effects of those of the last and present | proof attempted by phrenologists, 177- 
age, XLVI. 337. | 179 — experimental proofs, 179 — 

, observations on | objections, 179, 180—replies to these, 

the undeserved reproach cast upon, L. 180—and remarks in rejoinder, 130— 
169. | apparent impossibility of proving the 
Philologists, German, the close affinity existence of these organs, 180, 181— 
of the whole family of Teutonic lan- the argument from different formations 
uages to the Sanscrit traced by, | of skull in the different races of men 
XLVIII. 8. | not mature yet, 181—the organ of ac- 
Philology, defence of the study of, LIV. quisitiveness, 181 — character of the 
296, 297. | theory, 181—how supported, 181—why 
Philosophers, the effects of the conduct of cannot be contradicted by opposite 
the French, upon the Revolution, con- | facts, 181, 182 — illustration of the 
sidered, XLIX. 167. weak reasoning of phrenologists, 182— 
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phrenology, why attractive, 182 — cu- 
rious fact, 182. 
Phthisis. See Consumption, and Latham, 
éueixos, who so styled, XLVII. 21. 
Phycis furcatus, the, LVIII. 364. 
Physalia, the, described, LILI. 7—popu- 
lar errors about it corrected, 7, 8. 
, effects of the grasp ofthe, LIII, 





316, 

Physical Sciences: On the Connexion of 
the Physical Sctences, by Mrs. Somer- 
ville, reviewed, L1. 54—68—two dif- 
ferent ways of popularising physical 
science, remarks on, 54—general as- 
pects of the processes of science may be 
understood by those who apprehend 
very dimly the nature of the processes 
themselves, 55—words being capable of 
calling up thought as well as things, 55 
—the work a popular view of the pre- 
sent state of science, 55—Mrs. Somer- 
ville’s claims on the gratitude of her 
countrywomen, 55, 56—and on that of 
Englishmen, 56 —refers rapidly and 
distinctly to the latest opinions and 
speculations in every part of Europe, 
56—Halley’s comet the first of which 
the periodicity has been established, 56 
—aud of which the elements have been 


determined by European observations, | 


others having been derived from the 
Chinese, 55—the path of this comet as 
given in The Nautical A/manac of 1835, 
56, 57 — comparative view of the ac- 
counts given by Lubbock, Damoiseau, 
and Pontecoulant, 57 — the accelerated 
return of Encke’s comet a strong 
presumption in corroboration of the 
undulating theory of light, 57—disco- 
vered by M. Biela, 57—its parabolic 
elements computed by M. Gambart, 57 
—the minimum distance of the earth 
from it computed by M. Arago, 58— 
the valuable boon which Mrs. Somer- 
ville confers on the mass of readers ex- 
emplified, 58—the fears of this comet 
entertained by the people of Paris ridi- 
culed, 58—M. Arago’s reasoning with 
reference to these apprehensions, 58— 


Mrs. Somerville’s object noble, 53—that | 
the tendency of the sciences has been | 


towards separation shown, 58, 59 — re- 
marks on the want of any name to de- 
signate the students of the material 
world collectively, 59, 60—one object 
of the British Association to re- 
medy the inconveniences of the subdi- 
vision of the sciences, 60—the same is 
the object of Mrs, Somerville’s work, 60 
—the sciences so bound together that 
proficiency in one cannot be attained 


PHY 


without a knowledge of the others, 60 
—the analogy between the phenomena 
of heat, light, and sound, 60, 61—ac- 
count of a magnetic battery, 61, 62— 
possible that the earth's rotation may 
produce electric currents in its own 
mass, 62—the motion of metals and 
fluids under certain circumstances 
evolves electricity, 62 — probable that 
the gulf-stream may influence the 
forms of the lines of magnetic variation, 
62 — probable that electro-magnetic 
combinations arise among metallic ma- 
chinery, 62—magnetie action not con- 
fined to the earth’s surface, but most 
likely extends indefinitely,62-the moon 
probably highly magnetic, 62—effects 
of a prism of rock-salt in throwing the 
point of greatest heat, 63—remarks on 
crystallization, 63, 64—electricity pro- 
bably influences the laws of aggregation, 
63—history of the successive approxi- 
mations to the magnetic pole, 64—com- 
plexity of the law of terrestrial maguet- 
ism, 64—probably more than one mag- 
netic pole in either hemisphere, 64— 
one in Siberia, 64—the long. and lat. of 
the’American one, 64—the magnetic 
equator not exactly coincident with the 
terrestrial, 64—Mr, Barlow's determi- 
nation of the magnetic pole, 64—re- 
marks on abstruse learning in females, 
64, 65—clearness of perception one of 
the characteristics of female intellects, 
65—the consequences of this, 65, 66— 
Mrs. Somerville has no rival among fe- 
males in knowledge of mathematics, 66 
—only two other female mathemati- 
cians worthy of mention—Hypatia and 
Agnesi, 66, 67—Mrs. Somerville’s ac- 
quisitions and extensive accomplish- 
ments will bear comparison with those 
of Hypatia and Maria Agnesi, 67 — 
specimens of Cambridye verses in praise 
of Mrs. Somerville, 68. 

Physician, statement of the conduct pro- 
proper to be observed by a, in making 
his patient acquainted with his opinion 
of the fatal issue of a niblady, XLIX. 
178. 

Physicians, observations on the necessity 
of having two or three eminent, in the 
House of Commons, XLII. 15. 

» College of, character of the 
meetings recently held at the, XLVIII. 
375, note. 

Physiologie du Gott ; ou Méditations d 
Gastronomie Transcendante ; Ouvrage 
Théorique, Historique, et & Lordre du 
Jour ; dédié aux Gastronomes Parisiens, 


par un Professeur (M. ~~ 
2C 














PHY 
reviewed, LIV.117-155. See Gas- 
tronomy. 

Physiologie du Mariage; ou Méditations 
de Philosophie Electique, sur le Bonheur 
et le Malheur Conjugal, par De Balzac, 
1834, 2 vols., reviewed, LVI. 65, ef seq. 
See Novels, French. 





,alarming corrup- 
tion of French society disclosed by the 
work, LIX. 403, note. 

Piccolomini, Cuptain,absolved by Gregory 
XIIL., LV.319. 

Pichincha (Potosi), the opening of the 
college of, noticed, XLIII. 178. 

Picken, Mr., his work on Upper Canada, 
cited, XLVIII. 329. 

Pickpocket, the London, notice of the 
talents of, for tending sheep in Australia, 
LILI. 10. 

Pickwick Club, the Posthumous Papers of 
the, containing a faithful record of the 
perambulations, perils, travels, adven- 

tures, and sporting transactions of the 

corresponding members. Edited by 

* Boz,’ reviewed, LIX. 484, ef seg. — 

the author’s popularity why a remark- 

able phenomenon of the present age, 

484 — its rapidity, 484 — Mr. Dickens 

a grand object of interest in society, 

484—and why, 481—his field of hu- 

mour defined, 484, 485—the humour 
of Mr. Sydney Smith, 485 — consists 
in what, 485, 486 — examples of it, 

486 —his high breeding and whig- 

gery, 486 — examples, 486, 487 — his 

severe punishment of Mr. Hawkins 

Browne, 487, 488, and nofe—his ridi- 

cule of Mr. Perceval, 488 — not ad- 

dicted to puns, 489—as Mr. Theodore 

Hook is, 489—peculiarity of the latter's 

skill in them, 489—excellence of his 

fictions, 489—what his favourite sub- 
jects, 489, 490—Mr. Palmer's dinver 
described, 490, 491 — other specimens, 

492, 493—other humorous writers why 

not analysed, 493—Professor Wilson’s 

fun, 493—investigation of the peculiar 

qualities of Dickens’s wit, 493, 494— 

observations on his want of plot, 491— 

truth of his sketches of character and 

descriptions disputable, 495—which the 
pest sustained, 495—objections to those 
of the Wedlers, 495—supported by ex- 
amples, 495-497 — plagiarism pointed 
out, 497-500—without unprovement on 

Washington Irving’s original, 500 — 

cause of this, 5|00—cause of his success, 

500 — result of Edgeworth’s Essay on 

Trish Bulls, 500-502 — amusing speci- 

mens of Cockney slang, 502, 503—the 

quiet humour of Weller, 503—whence 
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derived, 503 -- examples, 508, 504 — 
bold figures of speech, 504, 505—1more 
of Weller’s humour, 505, 506—* philo- 
sophy’ how used by the lower orders, 
506—delicacy of Mr. Dickens's detine- 
ations, 506—his self-respect contrasted 
with Fielding’s soreness atthe imputa- 
tion of acquaintance with low life, 507— 
cause of former’s success, 507—JVardle’s 
Manor House, whence copied, 507 — 
scenes from actual observation, 507, 
508—Mr. Dickens not happy in deli- 
neating the law, 509 —Mr. Justice Star- 
leigh, why admirable, 509—notice of a 
habit of Lord Tenterden, 509, 510— 
good humour of Boz’s satire, 510 — 
Stiggins a bore, 510 — Polts, 510 — in- 
stance of Boz’s tact, 510, 511—hit at 
the House of Commons. 511, 512 — in- 
stances of too great amplification, 512— 
the prison-scenes, why objectionable, 
512, 513—instance of genuine pathos, 
513, 514—of a condensed anecdote, 514 
—general character of the Sketches, 515 
—instance of repetition, 515, 516— 
merit of the Last Cab-driver, 515--spe- 
cimen, 516, 517—Mr. High Sheriff 
Barrington, 517 — merit of Odiver 
Twist, 518—admonition of Mr. Dickens, 
518. ’ 

Picis, Ritson’s Annals of the, reviewed, 
XLI. 120—first mention of the Picts 
as a people, 125—they expel the Ivish- 
Scots from Argyll, 126—unite with the 
Scoto-Irish, on their return under Fer- 
gus, against the Roman provinces, 127 
—the two nations quarrel, and the Picts 
are defeated by Kenneth Mac Alpine, 
127—Pinkerton’s account of their origin 
and settlement in Scotland, 154—the 
derivation of their name considered, 134 
—the questions as to their being Goths, 
and whether the same people as the 
Caledonians, investigated, 136, ef seq. 
—observations on the difficulty of form- 
ing any conclusion as to their language, 
143—statement of historical facts re- 
specting them, 146—they receive Chris- 
tianity from St. Columba and St. Pal- 
ladius, 147—the round towers in Scot- 
land supposed to be of Pictish origin, 
147—account of their incursions into 
Lothian and England, 149—the Vic- 
turiones, or southern Picts, 149—the 
Deucaledonians, or northern Picts, 149 
—account of the death of Drust, their 
last king, 150—farther observations as 
to their being Caledonians, 152—and 
on their language, 157—the supposed 
extermination of the Picts shown to be 

improbable, 158, ef seg. 
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Picts, the, location of, at various periods, 
LV. 359, 360. 

Piecers, the, in cotton-mills, statement of 
the labour of, LVII. 432— why in- 
creased since 1815, 432—nature of the 
task, 432, 433. 

Piemont, description of the valleys of, 
XLIX. 58. 

Piet ; La Société Piet, why so called, XLIII. 
584. 

Pieyre, Alexander, sub-governor to Louis 
Philippe, LIl. 542—account of him, 
542. 


Pig, roast, an exquisite viand, LV. 469, 
470—on what depends the delicacy of, 
470. 

Pigs, description of a herd of, L. 338— 
comparison of authors to, 339. 

, English, introduced into the South 
Sea Islands, and succeed, X LIII, 40— 
laws relating to, 43. 

Pike, mode of dressing, LV. 463. 

, or luce, the, rareness of, LVIII. 
360—excellent food, 361. 

Pilgrimage, A, to the Holy Land, reviewed, 
LIV. 155-180. See Lamartine. 

Pilgrimage of Saints, The, a work by Law- 
rence Claxton, noticed, XLIII. 477. 

Pilgrimages of the Mahomedans, de- 
scribed, XLII. 29, et seg. 

Pilgrim's Progress, The, by Bunyan, 
Southey’s edition of, with life, re- 
viewed, XLIII. 469-494—an analogous 
work of Lawrence Claxton noticed, 477 
—account of the first appearance of, 
481—astonishing success of, 481—early 
printers of, 481—comparison of, with 
Patrick’s Parable of the Pilgrim, 432- 
484—style of, 485—passage in, com- 
pared with a! similar passage in Pa- 
trick’s work, 488—the work tinged with 
the tenets of the author, 4S8-—popula- 
rity of, 489—production of the second 
part of, 489—Bunyan’s verses in recom- 
mendation of, 493—shepherd’s song 
from, 494—wood-cuts and engravings 
of, 494— interesting nature of the work, 
494, 

Pilgrims, the, of New England, who, 
LVII, 145. 

; Mahomedan, account of the, 
XLII. 21, et seg. 

Pillé, M., XLV. 203. 

Pilot-fish, the, described, LILI. 5, 6, 316, 
317. 














, anecdote of two, LVIII. 
356. 

Pindar, the connexion between, and Homer 
entire, XLVIII. 71—the proper and spe- 
cific age of lyric poetry terminated with 
him, 73—quoted, 260. 
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Pindar in English Verse, by Rev. H. F. 

Cary, reviewed, LI, 18-54. See Pin- 

dar, Translations of. 
-, Translations 0; vy several hands, 
reviewed, LI. 18-54—strictures ou 
Cowley’s remarks on translations of 
Pindar, and on a specimen of his mode 
of rendering that poet, 18—the malig- 
nity of Pindar’s enemies does him no 
harm with posterity, 19—not his prac- 
tice to deal in digressions, 19—his fine 
passages, 19—causes of the discredit 
which attaches popularly to his poetry, 
19—his fame among the ancients 
transcendent, 19—remarks on the ne- 
glect of the moderns, 20—both Cary’s 
and Moore’s versions valuable additions 
to the library of translations, 20—but 
Cary’s by much the best substitute for 
Pindar himself, 21—the want of notes, 
dates, &c., to be regretted in this trans- 
lation, 21—Dante and Pindar the two 
most picturesque poets, 2l—and must 
therefore be classed together, 21—re- 
marks on painting in poetry, 21—the 
sense of the picturesque possessed 
by Mr. Cary, 23 —his success with 
Pindar not absolutely equal to that of 
his translation of Dante, 23—but Pin- 
dar much more difficult to render, 23— 
the various and complicated movements 
of his odes, 23, 24—have no counter- 
part in English lyric poetry, 24—and 
the language has no natural facilities 
for this,24—5ut Sampson Agonistes shows 
that the lyric manner of the Greek 
drama may be preserved in English, 24 
— the choric odes of the Greek tra- 
gedy constructed on very different prin- 
ciples from those of Pindar, 25—habit 
appears to have made rhyme essential 
to our lyric verse, 25——its uses, 25—and 
disadvantages to a translator, 25 — 
that it is not indispensable tothe excel- 
lence of lyric verse shown by examples, 
25, 26—its abandonment suggested in 
future translations of Pindar, 26—but 
in that case the choice of words must 
be exquisite, and why, 26—what de- 
manded of a translator of Pindar, 27— 
Cary more happy in translating Pindar 
than any one before him, 27—but fails 
occasionally, 27—of which an example in 
the opening of the second Olympic, 27, 
28— Pindar never warbdes any more 
than David, 28—general character of 
Cary’s translation manly, 28—Pindar 
abounds in passages of a grave senten- 
tious kind, 29— Mr. Cary peculiarly 
successful in these, 29—also in trans- 
posing the lightness and grace of Pin- 
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dar, 29—as an example 14th Olympic, 
29, 30—Pindar lived to 80, and was a 
voluminous writer, 30—classification of 
his works by the ancients, 30—we have 
remaining the greater part of the Epi- 
nicia, 30—the statement that the most 
brilliant of Pindar’s works have not 
reached us, disputed, 30—translation 
of the fragments suggested, 30—the 
difference between the tone of the Dithy- 
rambics and the Epinicia exemplified, 
30, 31—his fame truly national, 31— 
ever attributes the success of a victor 
to some divinity, 32—minnutie to which 
he descends, 32—why he deals so much 
in panegyric, $2 —eddvecees Hiero and 
Arcesilaus as their friend, 32—his dig- 
nity, 32—homage paid him universal, 
33—rights and privileges he enjoyed, 
33—his praise added to the honours of 
an Olympic victor, 33 —the seventh 


Olympic was inscribed in letters of | 


gold, 33—hence it would appear that 
the Greeks looked upon his poetry as 
of great merit, 33—Cowley’s associa- 
tion of Pindar with Lycophron protested 
against, 33—Pindar’s phraseology plain, 
34—his metaphors, 34—figures, 34— 
simile why rarely adopted, 34—exam- 
ples of his manner as to these points, 
35, 36—Boeckh’s text of Pindar recom- 
mended, 36, nofe— Pindar has some 
false metaphors, 37—whether any cir- 
cumstances justify departure from strict 
application of a metaphor discussed, 37 
—metaphor defined and exemplified, 
37, 38—the preceding remarks applied 
to Pindar, 38—he is difficult, but not 
from his use of figurative language 
only, 39—the probabie cause of it, 39— 
an unique poet, 40—resembles Stesi- 
chorus more than Corinna, 40—his nar- 
rative, 40—what meant by r:éw0;, 40, 41 
—his conciseness and precision, 41— 
proportion of thoughts to words used 
large, 41—construction of his sentences, 
41—compared with those of Thucydides 
and Aischylus, 41—preface to Professor 
Dissen’s edition of Pindar ingenious, 41 
—his theory of the Pindaric method in 
part adopted, 41—the vulgar hypothesis 
combated, 42—observation as to the 
mention of the victor, 42, 43—the pur- 
pose of the Epinicia hitherto mistaken, 
43—the real intention and object of the 
Hymns, 43, 44—design of the lost works 
of Pindar stated, 44——remarks on a 
fragment of a Hyporchema, 44—Pin- 
dar’s method of constructing an Epini- 
cian ode, 44—the theme seldom single, 
45—with three exceptions, 45—proofs 
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of this, 45—subjects of different odes 
explained, 45—saf0; alone never the 
single theme of an ode, 45—further ex- 
planations of the subjects of various 
odes, 46—our information respecting 
the circumstances and history of the 
victors celebrated by Pindar very scanty, 
46—the composition of each ode adm- 
rably adapted to time, place, and person, 
46—the moral dogma of each hymn, 46 
—the superstructure of the Lpinicia 
examined, 47-subjects generally treated 
both directly and allusively, 47—in- 
stances in which he employs no fable 
rare, 47—the direct portion shortest and 
least ornate, 47—analysis of it, 47—-use 
he makes of prayers, 47—instances, 47 
-—the charge of rambling and incohe- 
rence discussed, 47, 48—the Greeks of 
Pindar’s age had but little history, 48— 
but their mythic history inexhaustible, 
48—its character developed, 48—we 
have nothing like it, 48—no part of the 
Homeric, Hesiodic, or Cyclic poetry 
popularly deemed fictitious, 48—Pin- 
dar’s mode of treating some of the old 
fables, 48—the advantage with respect 
to poetry of the Greek mythic and 
heroic history, 49—no man more deeply 
learned in mythic history than Pindar, 
49—his character, 49—the principle of 
his mythic narratives, 49—hardly a 
fable in Greek mythology of which 
some trace does not appear in Pindar, 
49—how connected with the particular 
victor he celebrates, 49, 50—the dis 
tinction Pindar observes in the manage- 
ment of his mythics when admonishing 
or reprehending, 50—his commenda- 
tions, 50—first states the real, then the 
ideal, counterpart, 50—but often inverts 
the natural order, 51—the plan of the 
first Olympic, 51— Pindar’s peculiar 
views of the Greek mythology, 51— 
refined the popular taste, 52—his gods, 
52—their gallantry, 52—no scholar in- 
different to Pindar, 53-—sugyestions to 
Mr. Cary, 53—Pindar’s sublimity, 53— 
absolute master of lyric poetry, 53— 
character of Moore, 53. 

Pindar, Sir Paul, the value of a diamond 
lent by, to James I., on state occasions, 
stated, X LI. 82, 

Pindarries, the inroads of, on the British 
provinces in India, noticed, XLII. 

> 

Pinkerton, John, his character and pug- 

nacious temper described, XLI, 131— 

account of his ideas in regard to the 

colonization of Europe, 151—considers 
the Celts of Ireland, Wales, and Scot- 
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land, as savages, 131—remarks on his 
particular animosity to the Ceits of Scot- 
land, 132—portrait of the Highlanders 
of Scotland in opposition to his, 132— 
his first literary work a fraud upon the 
public, 133—the club of the + Mighty 
Goths’ formed in Edinburgh, in con- 
sequence of his impeachment of their 
national consequence, 133 — displays 
much erudition in attempting to prove 
the Picts descended from a tribe called 
Peuki, on the Euxine, 134—opponents 
of his Gothic system, 135—a singular 
dilemma of Pinkerton in advocating his 
system, pointed out, 136—considers the 
Picts aud Caledonians the same people, 
136—this conclusion at variance with 
his own theory, 136—the extirpation of 
the Picts by the Scots a death-blow to 
his Gothic hypothesis, 152—dies poor, 
in obscurity, and in exile, 135. 

Pinto, Fernan Mendez, account of his 
visit to Ava, XLI. 29—Congreve’s opi- 
nion of him, stated, 29—his account of 
the Burman country doubted by Mr. 
Crawford, 29—-+that account, however, 
confirmed by some of our officers en- 
gaged in the Jate hostilities, 29. 

Piozzi, Mrs., vindicated by Mr. Croker 
from Boswell’s charge of wilful misre- 
presentation, XLVI. 11. 

Piozzi, Mrs., Recollections of the late, with 
Remurks, by a Friend, reviewed, XLIX, 
247. See Piozziana. 

Pwzziana, or Recollections of the late Mrs. 
Piozzi, with Remarks, by a Friend, re- 
viewed, XLIX. 247—the character of 
the work described, 247—specimens, 
248—half the volume taken up with 
very ordinary twaddle, 249—diversified 
with very extraordinary blunders, 249— 
the editor’s disquisitions on the ‘ erudi- 
tion’ of Mrs. Piozzi, 249—his proof of 
her scholarship, 249—her story of Bos- 
worth Field, 25l1—her anecdote of 
Wilkes and Dr. Johnson, 251—her age 
ascertained, 252—observations on her 
marriage with Mr. Piozzi, and on the 
disposal of her estate, 253—Pope’s 
double rhymes, 253-—disposal of the 
Streatham collection of portraits by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, 353— Mrs. Piozzi's 
Diary, 254—her Hints on the first at- 
tack of the reform mania, 255. 

Piracy, the proposed league for the sup- 
pression of, noticed, XLVII1. 261—Sir 
S. Smith its most couspicuous pro- 
moter, 262. 

Pirthi Raj, Prince of Mewar, character- 


istic incident concerning him, XLVIII. 


25. 
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Pisistratus, examination of the story of 


his arrangement of the Homeric poems, 


XLIV. 130. 


Pitcairn, Mr., his Crimina? Trials of Scot- 


Zand, noticed, XLII. 348, note. 

. Robert, his 7ria/s and other Pro- 
ceedings in Matters Criminal, before the 
High Court of Justiiary in Scotland, 
reviewed, XLIV. 438—account of this 
collection, 452—its value in a philolo- 
gical point of view, stated, 453—its il- 
lustration of the history of Queen Mary, 
453—and of the Gowrie conspiracy, 454 
—account of the remarkable case of the 
Mures of Auchendrain, 454—and of 
the feud between the Macdonalds and 
the Macleans, 455—picture of a feudal 
tyrant, 456—observations on the Scot- 
tish judicial system, 457—and on the 
system of juries, 457—account of the 
case of David de Hastings, Earl of 
Athol, 458—the train of gradual en- 
croachment by the judges on the powers 
of the juries, narrated, 459—account of 
the memorable case of the Earl of 
Strathmore, 459—account of the extra- 
ordinary methods by which the crown 
maintained its influence in the criminal 
courts, 461, 462—an extraordinary in- 
stance of despotic judicial proceedings, 
detailed, 464, e¢ seg.—account of the case 
of Captain James Stewart, 467-—re- 
mission granted by James V1., 468 
observations on the brutal and savage 
state of manners of those times, 470— 
account of the laws regarding homicide, 
471—Hugh the Graham, of Gilderoy, 
472--Macpherson the freebooter, 472— 
murder of the Laird of Warriston, 472 
—coucluding observations on the work, 


Piteairn's Island, date of Beechey’s arri- 


val at, XLV. 68—Old Adams and his 
sons, described, 68, 69—nature of the 
soil, &c., 72, 73—doings of the muti- 
neers on, 74, 75—John Buffet, 76— 
condition of females on, 76—Christian’s 
cave, 77—Sunday services, 79. 


Pitic, population of the town of, XLII. 
340. 


Pitt, Mr., of Strathfieldsay, raised to the 


peerage, XLII. 306. 
»XLI. 384. 





— William, his financial operations 


noticed, XLI. 493, 

————, a new era in the granting 
of peerages begun with his administra- 
tion, XLII. 306—the effects of the 
change stated, 306—inquiry into the 
motives and principles which actuated 
Pitt in bestowing the peerage, 306, et 
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seq—made Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer at the age of twenty-four, 310— 
his character and qualities for office, 
310—taised to the premiership, 311— 
the remarkable note of George III. to, 
quoted, 3]1—the aristocracy viewed by 
him in a less dignified light than the 
essence of the Constitution demands, 
312—statement of the probable causes 
of this, 312—observations on the new 
composition of the House of Commons 
in consequence of his elevation, 313— 
remarks on the genius, accomplish- 
ments, and enterprise of Pitt, 314— 
France attacked by him in too much of 
a commercial spirit, 315—the effects of 
his measures as regards the aristocracy, 
stated, 316—peerages created during 
his administration, 316—his speech on 
the Canada Bill, quoted, 317. 

Pitt, William, speech of, on the price of 
labour, XLII. 255. 

__ , observations on his finan- 
cial conduct, XLVII. 422. 

, the attack of the Rev. 

Mr. Hall on his character and conduct 

noticed, XLVIII. 107. 

,a speech of his on the 

slave-trade, quoted, L. 405, 406, 

; Temarks on his appear- 

ance out hunting, LI. 360, 361—on his 

character as a minister, 361. 

-————,, impolicy of his measures 

respecting the Roman Catholics in 1791, 

LVI. 374, and note—his queries to the 

foreign universities, by whom drawn 

up, 374, note. 

, Wraxall’s charge of cor- 
ruption against, why rebutted, LVII. 
452, 453—statement of it, 455, 454— 
defended and exonerated, 454-457— 
why created Sir James Lowther a peer, 
457, 458—Union with Ireland why not 
practicable at the time he brought for- 
ward his Propositions, 481—his cha- 
racter elaborately vindicated by Mar- 
quis Wellesley, 487-492. 

Pitt, the Gold of, XLYX. 37. 

, James. his Instructions in Etiquette, 

reviewed, LIX. 396-439, See Manners 

and Etiquette. 

, or Pigot, diamond, purchased by 
Mahomet Ali, of Egypt, XLI. 468. 

Pittacus, the lampoons of Alczus against, 
noticed, XLIX. 363. 

Pittakys, M., character of his L’An- 
cienne Athenes, LIX. 228, 229. 

Pitts, Joseph, account of, and of his Tra- 
vels in Arabia, XLII. 21, 

Pitzounda, character of country about, 
LIX. 384, 
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Pius II., Pope, discourages the crusade 
of Alonzo V. of Portugal, XLIII. 62. 
—-IV., his birth and character, ' LY, 
312—reconvokes the Council of Trent, 
and discountenances the Inquisition, 

313—nepotism, 313. 

—-- V., mfluence of the Inquisition 
under, LV. 313—character and ap- 
pearance, 314—his reforms, 314—poli- 
tics, 314, 315—bull of excommunica- 
tion against Queen Elizabeth, 315— 
further sketch of his character, 315, 
316. 

. his skilful management of 
church property, LVIII. 380. 

Pixies, the, what, LIX, 280—belief in, 
303—story of, 310. 

Place, Marquis de la, his Mécanique Cé- 
deste, translated by Nath. Bowditch, 
LL.D., reviewed, XLVII. 537. 

» Mr., his letter regarding his inter- 
view with Earl Grey, noticed, with re- 
marks on the subject, XLVI. 298. 

Placoitians, the, what, LV. 438. 

Plague, statement of the number of deaths 
caused by, at Yembo daily, XLII. 48— 
the causes of its rapid dissemination, 
considered, 48, 

Plaisance, La Duchesse de, who, LIX. 
415, note. 

Planetary System, its movements reduced 
under the expression of dynamical laws, 
XLVLII. 537—observations on the sta- 
bility of our system, and on the periodic 
nature and restricted limits of its flue- 
tuations, 538—safeguards of this glo 
rious arrangement, 538—illustration of 
the individual attachment and allegi- 
ance of each member of the system to 
its immediate superior, 539—the sta 
bility of the system accomplished by no 
nice mathematical adjustment of pm- 
portions, 539—account of the actual 
form of the planetary orbits, 541— 
much owing to the French geometes 
in the disclosure of the magnificent 
truths relating to our system, 541— 
little share in the inquiry taken by the 
geometers of Great Britain, with the 
exception of Sir Isaac Newton, 54!— 
consequences of the law of gravitation, 
550—observations on the stability of 
the equilibrium of the seas and the per 
manence of the axis of the earth's re- 
tation, 551. 

Planets, observations on the perturbations 
caused by their mutual gravitation, L 


16. 








-,the, requisites for determining 
their motions, LV. 196—accuracy with 
which a passage over the meridian is 
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determined, 196—direction and figure 
of their motions, 197—causes of aber- 
rations of, 214. 

Plants, fossil, the number of, hitherto de- 
scribed, LVI. 62—immense quantity of 
remains of, 64—description of some in 
Bohemia, 64. 

——, statement of the number of, 
XLVII. 336, note. 

, observations on the possibility of 
impressing modifications of great appa- 
rent amount on the forms and properties 
of, XLVII. 112—remarks on the laws 
of the diffusion of, 130. 

Piassy, result ofthe battle of, LV. 177. 

Platwa, appearance of, LIX. 239. 

Plate, observations on the increased ma- 
nufacture of, XLII. 288, 289—fall in 
price of, 296, 

—, silver, remarks on the increase in 
the quantity of, from 1804 to 1828, 
XLVII, 426. 

Platen, the Countess of, described, LVII1. 
178, 179. 

Plato, his account of the origin of human 
souls, XLV, 450. 

——-, his opinion of Solon as a poet, 
XLVIII. 56 — supposes Theognis to 
have been a native of Megara, 89, note. 

—--, Mr. S, Landor’s estimate of, LVIII. 
116, 
117—criticism of the Repub/ic, 117,118. 

Platunism, the New, LVII. 29. See Hea- 
thenism. 

Piautus, for the most part depicts Greek 
manners, L, 400—must be read with 
caution onthe subjectof Roman slavery, 
WY, 

————, the first Roman author several 
performances of whom have reached us 
entire, LIL. 62—character of his works, 
62—cause of the sameness of his plots, 
62, 63—a whimsical anachronism of his, 
3—his sententiousness, 64—his style 
harsh, but the Latinity of it pure,64— 
a minute analysis of each of his twenty 
plays given by Dunlop in his History 
of Roman Literature, 65. 

Play-bills, by whom invented, LIX. 72. 

Players, Printers, and Preachers, ranked 
by Fox as a triple bulwark against the 
triple crown of the Pope, XLVIT. 375. 

Playfair, Professor, his statement of Mr. 
Clerk’s ideas, regarding the breaking 
of an enemy's line, having been com- 
municated to Rodney before the battle 
of the 12th April, 1782, proved to be 
erroneous, XLII. 53—anecdote of Rod- 
ney told by, to be received with caution, 
54. 





—, XLIII, 329, note— 





117—his real value as a writer, * 
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effect of his illustrations of the Hut- 
tonian theory, 417—the Vulcanists sup- 
ported by, 423. 

Playfair, Professor, his character as a 
mathematician, stated, XLVII. 544. 

» treatment his argu- 
ments on geology met with, LIII. 407. 

Plaza, Padre, who, LVII. 11—interviews 
with, related, 15, 16—curious anecdote 
of, 21. 

Plebeians, Roman, the real objects of all 
their mutinies, stated, XLVI. 581. 

Plebs Urbana, the, of Rome, composition 
of, LVI. 337, 338. 

Pleineselve, Colonel, his coolness and 
spirit, XLIV. 241, 

Plesiosauri, the, description of, LVI. 49, 
50. 

Pleuronectida, the, what, LVIII. 364, 


365. 





Pliny, his account of the river which he 
calls the Niger, XLI. 235. 

, cited, XLI. 257. 

— - his decisive testimony on the opinion 
of the ancients with regard to Egyptian 
antiquities, XLII. 127, note—asserts 
that Sesostris was vanquished by the 
Scythians, 145, 

—. no knowledge of the Quorra, under 
the name of *Niger, possessed by, 
XLVI. 80, 

—, his doctrine in regard to dry-rot, 
noticed, XLIX. 127. 

—,, bust of, XLII. 315. 

, the Elder, an assertion of, in regard 

to Hesiod, noticed, XLVI. 7. 

-——-~, date of his death, LIT. 

506 — character of his geographical 

knowledge, 506. 

, the Younger, his humanity to his 
slaves, L. 410,411. 

Plott, Dr., the geological opinions of, no- 
ticed, XLIII. 419. 

Plough-drill, the, ancient date of its in- 
vention, LIV. 309, note. 

Plum, the, enormous bulk of the blossom 
of, in Japan, LII, 295. 

Plumtre, Dr,, L1. 352. 

Plunket, Oliver, the manner and cause 
of his death, LI1. 102 

Pluralities, LIII. 208, See Benefices. 

Plutarch, remarks on his preposterous no- 
tion of the Jewish festivals, XLIII. 54, 
— information in,on Egypt, 123—his- 
tory of Menes, 133—quoted, 138, 

» his report of the hymns of Or- 
pheus, XLIII. 415. 

—. reviles the narrative of Euheme- 
rus, XLVII. 23, 

——-, his liberality as regards slaves, 
L, 411. 
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Pnyx, the, of Athens, present appearance 
of, LIX. 226, 

Po, the, delta of, observations on, XLIII. 
437—lagoons of, 444. 

Poachard, the, what, LV. 464, 465. 

Pococke, the traveller, exhausted the lan- 
guage of wonder on Thebes, XLIII. 
114—anticipated Bruce in Egyptian 
researches, 130. 

Poems, Homeric, the origin of the, 
works on the subject of, reviewed, X LIV. 
121 — character of Mr. H. N. Cole- 
ridge’s Introduction to the Study of the 
Greek Classic Poets, 121—the present 
state of belief in regard to the origin of 
the Iliad, 124—Mr. Granville Penn’s 
opinions, |23—and Mr. Payne Knight’s, 
125—opinions of the German writers, 
126—review of some of the principal 
arguments on either side of the ques- 
tion, 127, et seqg—heads under which, 
considered, 127—inquiry into the au- 
thority of the original story of the sepa- 
rate rhapsodies, and their more recent 
compilation into two great poems, 127 
—opinions of Giambattista Vico, 125— 
and of Bentley, 129—examination of 
the Pisistratid story, 130—birth-place 
of the poet or poets of the Iliad, 133— 
theory of M. Schubarth, 134—and of 
Dr. Bernhard Thiersch, 138—inquiry 
into the external probability that such 
poems could, or could not, be composed 
and preserved at the periods to which 
they are assigned, 140--Mr. Coleridge’s 
abstract of the arguments against such 
a probability, 140—those arguments 
examined, 140, ef seg.—views of M. 
Kreuser in regard to the antiquity of 
writing, 141—inquiry into the imternal 
probability or evidence of an original 
design, and the congruity or incongruity 
of the several parts of the poems as they 
now exist, 147—many of the objections 
to the original writing of the poem 
equally applicable to the Pisistratid 
compilation, 148—general design of the 
Iliad, 151—consistency of the charac- 
ters in the separate parts of the poem, 
155—Helen, 155-157—quotation from 
Mr.Coleridge on the subject of the Odys- 
sey, 157, 158 — character of Ulysses, 
how sketched, 159—question of identity 
of authorship of Iliad and Odyssey dis- 
cussed, 159, 160—variations between 
the two, 160—how may be accounted 
for, 160, note—discrepancies of mytho- 
logy, by whom ably investigated, 160— 
theory of the general discrepancies, 160 
— theory of the reviewer, 160 — of 
Koliades, 161—Sir W. Gell’s account 
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of Ithaca, 161—disputed by M. Volcker, 


161—difficulties of Homer’s account of 
the group of islands, 162—speculations 
as to the identification of Dulichium, 
162, 163—1meaning of woos CoDov, 163— 
of xéauarn, 163—Ithaca perhaps the 
most westerly of the islands, 163—posi- 
tion of its town, 164—character of his 
arguments, 164—Seneca’s opinion of 
the disquisition as to the authorship of 
the Iliad and Odyssey, 164—interest 
of it, 165—criticism of various trans- 
lators of former, 165, note—extracts 
from Sotheby’s translation, 165, nole 
168. 

Poet Laureates, task imposed on, stigma- 
tized, XLII. 469. 

Poetarum Gracorum Sylloge, curante Io, 
Fr. Boissonade, reviewed, XLV 111.69, 

Poetry, Greek lyric, works on the subject 
of, reviewed, X LIX. 349—the Greek ele- 
gy and ode, 349—account of the elegy, 
349—the origin of the ode described, 
350—its character, 350—remarks on 
the triumphant songs of Moses and 
Deborah, 350, and nofe—the character 
of the Greek lyric muse described, 35] 
—the distinctions between Greek and 
Hebrew song pointed out, 351, 352— 
influence of proportion and complete. 
ness on the lyric poetry of Greece, 553 
—rough sketch and description of the 
Kidapa, 353, note—lyriec poetry com- 
posed with a view to its being actually 
sung, 353—proof of this, 353—observa 
tions on the intimate combinations of 
the choric dance with music and poetry, 
354—summary of the character of the 
lyric writers who preceded jor who were 
contemporary with Pindar, 355—ac 
count of Archilochus, 355—and of Ale 
man, 357—Stesichorus, 358 — Ibycus 
of Rhegium, 361—Alceus, 363—ac- 
count of Sappho, 367—versions of her 
Fragment, by Ambrose Phillips, Boi- 
leau, and Mr. Merivale, 367—Mr. Me- 
rivale’s translation of her Ode to Venus 
quoted, 368—Erinna, 370—Anacreon, 
371—account of his life, 371—the cha- 
racter of his poetry described, 372—ac- 
count of the first appearance of his 
Anacreontic Odes, 373—inquiry into 
the genuineness of the Odes attributed 
to Anacreon, 373—account of Simon- 
ides the younger, 375—his Dana?’ the 
tenderest passage in Greek poetry, 375 
—Mr. Robert Smith’s version of it, 
quoted, 376, note—translations from Si- 
monides, by Mr. Merivale, 376, 377— 
account of Bacchylides, 377—Aristotle’s 
Hymn to Virtue, 379. 
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Poetry, effects of, as described by Hesiod, 
XLVII. 19. 
——, at what time of life chiefly read, 
LVII. 362, 363. 





classical, LVIII. 40. 

, of China, account of, XLL}94, 
et seq. 

, Oriental, real character of, XLV. 








3, 4. 
» Hindu. 





See Sanscrit Poetry. 


, modern how distinguished from 


Poetry, History of English Dramatic, by | 
J. Payne Collier, Esq., reviewed, XLVI. 


477, See Dramatic Poetry. 

, the composition of, one of the 
noblest amusements, XLVII. 92—ad- 
vantage of good models for, 97. 

——., the, of Coleridge, ill understood, 
LIL. 1—he estimates versification at a 
very high rate, 8. 

, the, of Crabbe, its character, L. 

468—in what consists the influence of 

poetry, 468, 469. 

, in general, is, strictly speaking, 
an art, LI, 20—that of Dante and Pin- 
dar the most picturesque, 21—this ex- 
plained and exemplified, 21—sketch of 
the style of Pindar, 23, 24—possible to 
preserve the spirit of the lyrics of the 
Greek drama in English, 24—poetry of 
the tragic choral odes compared with 
Pindar’s, 25—rhyme why ouly appa- 
rently essential to our lyric verse, 25, 
26—its uses, 25—and disadvantages, 
25—but in its absence the choice and 
balance of words must be exquisite, and 
why, 26—the poetry of Pindar remark- 
ably figurative, 27, 28—he and all the 
great poets of his country voluminous 
writers, 30—difference between lyric 
and elegiac poetry, 3i—on metaphor, 
34-37. 

—., the Lake schoo! of, LII. 9—hex- 
ameters perhaps not inadmissible into 
English poetry, 9—Milton’s maxim of 
poetry, 13—Coleridge undertook no 
great epic, and why, 16—the destruction 
of Jerusalem the only remaining sub- 
ject for an epic, 16, 17—cause of the 
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ample of a corrupt style of, 74—reason 
of its cultivation in the Augustan age, 
92—the poetry of Virgil, 93—of Ho- 
race, 94—character of the poetry of 
The Essay on Man, 107—of Gray's po- 
etry, 129—remarks on Italian poetry, 
164, 165—on the cultivation of Latin 
poetry in England, 165, 166—on the 
proper use of poetic diction, 317, 318 
—the illegitimate use of certain epi- 
thets in, 318, 319. 

Poetry, truth of remark that it requires a 
poet to criticise poetry, LIII. 91. 


| Poetry, the, of Persia and India, reasons 


English preference for dramatic poetry, | 


19—Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner a fine | 


example of imaginative poetry, 28, 29— | 


character of Coleridge’s poetry, 34, 35 
—causes of the unpopularity, at first, of 


philosophic poetry, 36—the character of | 
the versification of most ancient Latin | 


poets, 60—rise of Latin poetry, 69 


all | 


didactic poetry devoid of interest, 69— | 


poetry of Lucretius, 69-71—amatory 
poetry, 72—the influence of Tibullus ou 
Roman poetry, 73—Ovid the first ex- 


why the English translations of, have 
not become popular, LI. 98, 99. 

Poets, the first historians in all nations, 
XLVIII. 1. 

Poets, Greek Dramatic, popular specimens 
of the, reviewed, XLIV. 389—the ob- 
ject of the publication stated, 392—its 
contents, 392—account of the form in 
which Greek tragedy, as conceived by 
its great father, actually invested itself, 
393—observations on The Frogs of 
Aristophanes, 395—remarks on the dif- 
ficulty of the creation of real wit, 395 
—and on the sagacity and integrity of 
Aristophanes, 369—statement of the 
object of his Frogs, 396—an important 
leaf inthe mighty volume of the human 
mind, 397, note—explanation of the 
fable of the piece, 397—The Frogs 
without a parallel in the Old World, 
and the Faust of Goethe its only rival 
in the New, 399—a sort of Ulysses’ 
bow for translators to try their powers 
upon, 400—account of sundry versions 
of, 400—the origin of the title of the 
drama accounted for, 401—translation 
of a scene from, 402—remarks on Eu- 
ripides, 405—-observations on the writers 
of the old comedy, 406—the birth of 
Euripides, 407—account of the scenic 
changes brought about by him, 407— 
the language of the Greek tragic stage 
considered, 407—remarks on the con- 
nexion of the national music with the 
national morals of the Athenians, 409 
—and of the Greek metres with the 
Greek manners, 4]10—version of scenes 
from Euripides, 4) 2. 

Poets, Greek, observations on Bentley's 
projected collection of the fragments of 
the, XLVI. 123, 124, 

-, the want of good editions of our 
best English, noticed, XLVI. 5. 

Poets, Uneducated, an Introductory Essay 
on the Lives and Works of our, by Robert 
Southey, Esq., reviewed, XLIV. 52— 
statement of the motive for writing the 
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work, 56—account of John Taylor, the 
water-poet, 58, et seg. See Taylor. Ac- 
count of Stephen Duck, 73—obtains a 
pension from Queen Caroline, and made 
keeper of her private library at Rich- 
mond, 74—takes holy orders and ob- 
tains the living of Byfleet, in Surrey, 74 
—his unhappy end, 74—specimens of 
his poetry, 74—James Woodhouse, the 
cobbler of Rowley, 76—John Bennet, 
of Woodstock, 73—Anne Yearsley, the 
milkwoman of Bristol, 78—her unhappy 
fate, 79—her disposition, 79—Bryant, 
the tobacco-pipe maker, 80—Robert 
Bloomfield, 80. 

Poets, uneducated, account of, XLVII. 
92. 

, causes contributing to the celebrity 
of living poets, LVIT. 350, 351. 

Point Barrow, lat. and long. of, XLV. 91. 

Poisons, account of, and observations on 
their effects upon the blood, XLVIII. 
378. 

Poisson, Mons., his researches on waves, 
XLV. 396. 

Poissons, Fossiles, Rapport sur les découverts 
en Angleterre, par Louis Agassiz, re- 
viewed, LV. 433, et seg. See Agassiz, 
Professor Louis. 

vissons Fossiles, Recherches sur les, conte- 
nant une introduction a @étude de ces 
animaux, &c. Sc. 3 une nouvelle classifi- 
cation des Poissons, §c.; Cexposition des 
lois de leur succession, &c., enfin la de- 
scription de cinque cents espéces qui 
n existent plus, &c., par Louis Agassiz, 
reviewed, LY. 433, et seg. See Agas- 
siz, Professor Louis. 

Poissons, Histoire Entiére des, the, charac- 
terised, LVIII. 340. 

Poissons, Histoire Naturelle des, value of 
the work, LVI. 342. 

Poland, observations on the policy of Eng- 
land towards, XLIX. 527, 

-, character of the Poles in Napo- 
leon’s army in Spain, LVI. 177. 

Pole, the magnetic, lat. and long. of the 
American, LIII. 15—mode of ascer- 
taining it, 15—remarks, 15, 16. 

——, the history of the successive approx- 
imations to the magnetic pole, LI. 64 
—the existence of more than one mag- 
netic pole in either hemisphere highly 
probable, 64—M. Hansteen appears to 
have decided that one lies in Siberia, 64 
—lat. and long. of the American one, 
64. 

—, William de la, XLV. 492. 

—, represented in as many lights as 
there are authors who have described 
him, XLVII. 367. 
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Police, observations on the conduct of the, 
at the Calthorpe-street riots, L. 266— 
shameful conduct of the government 
towards the, on that occasion, 267. 

, difference between the English and 
French, L. 148. 

Policy, Foreign and Domestic of England, 
works relating to the, reviewed, XLIX, 
522—character of our foreign policy 
for the last two years (1832, 1833), 522 
—summary of the chief points of that 
miserable, degraded, and degrading po- 
licy, 522, e¢ seg.—account of our con- 
duct towards Holland, 523—Algier, 
523—Italy, 525—Greece, 526—Turkey, 
526—Poland, 527—and Portugal, 52 
—the Duke of Wellington’s, motion in 
regard to Portugal examined, 535—t 
marks on the ministerial neutrality, 534 
—account of the efforts of the agents 
of Dom Pedro in this country, 537- 
observations on the reply of Earl Grey 
to the Duke of Wellington’s question 
on this subject, 538—the arguments of 
ministers against the duke’s motion no 
ticed, 540—the king’s answer to th 
address of the House of Lords cons 
dered, 541—conduct of the newspaper, 
54i—the threats against the House o/ 
Lords considered, 542—extracts “rom 
the Times and Chronicle directed agains 
the peers, 544—the division on th 
Duke of Wellington's motion examinel, 
546—no approbation of Dom Miguel 
contained in that motion, 546—remaris 
on the conservative strength of the 
House of Lords, 547—the Irish Church 
Bill considered, 547—the confiscatia 
clause withdrawn by ministers, 547- 
the grounds on which the clause wa 
withdrawn examined, 547—Lord Joh 
Russell’s avowal that the Reform Bil 
was a revolution noticed, 549—practied 
working of the Reform Bill, 550—a- 
count of the state of public affairs, 551 
—the conduct of ministers, 552—th 
subject of finance noticed, 552—he 
ministerial mode of solving their diff 
culties by money exposed, 553—obser 
vations on Sir Robert Heron's motioy 
for exempting members of the House d 
Commons from vacating their seats o 
a change of office, 555—the position 
the government described, 556— 
duty of the conservatives stated, 558. 

--, the internal, of England (1830) 

works on the subject of, reviewed, XLI 

228—the condition of England af 

Waterloo, considered, 228—causes 

the distress and embarrassment of 

country, 228—question as to the eff 
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of the policy pursued by the government 
in producing that distress, 229—state- 
ment of, and observations on, the mea- 
sures adopted relating to the morals 
and instruction of the people, 229— 
effects of the suppression of lotteries, 
229—observations on the enactments 
for reducing the price of spirituous li- 
quors, 229—the political advantages of 
moral and religious instruction, 233— 
the establishment of additional schools 
recommended, 234—remarks on reli- 
gious instruction, 234—the praiseworthy 
exertions of the clergy noticed, 235— 
the administration of the criminal law 
considered, 235—imprisonment stripped 
of its terrors, 235—observations on the 
increase of crime, 235—statement of the 
misdirected views of the legislature in 
respect to crime, 236—remarks on the 
facilities of escape afforded to the guilty, 
236—and on the security afforded to 
vicious characters and to the houses 
where they congregate, 236—observa- 
tions on the unsatisfactory state of the 
criminal law, 238—the injuries inflicted 
on the wealth of the country by volun- 
tary absentees, considered, 239—the 
state of the currency examined, 240 

remarks on the Bank Restriction Act, 
241—and on the Act for the Resump- 
tion of Cash Payments, 242—petitions 
presented against it to the legislature, 
242—by whom opposed in either House 
of Parliament, 243—the arguments of 
the supporters and opponents of the 
measure, detailed, 243, e¢ seg.—a return 
toa fixed standard of value desirable, 249 
—the difficulty in fixing on the stand- 
ard to be adopted, 25U—statement of 
circumstances by which the standard 
ought to have been determined, 250, e¢ 
seg.—the erroneous views of those who 
supported the measure, pointed out, 254 
—their hopes biasted by the events sub- 
sequent to the passing of the Act, 255 
—a revision of the currency recom- 
mended, 256—account of the Parlia- 
mentary Debates on the proposed with- 
drawment of one and two-pound notes 
from circulation, 256—the free-trade 
system considered, 260—Mr. Huskis- 
son’s policy, 260—the proper mark 
overshot by the friends of free trade, in 
conceding commercial benefits to those 
who refuse any return, 265—the errors 
of the friends of free trade on this point 
detailed, 266—the condition of Patrlia- 
ment considered, 268—remarks on the 
deterioration in the House of Commons, 


269—on the superiority of the House of 
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Lords as a deliberative assembly, 270— 
want of efficiency in the members of the 
House of Commons, 270—their versa- 
tility, 272—confidence reposed in the 
Duke of Wellington, 273—the raising 
of the elective tranchise in England, 
and its diminution in Scotland, recom- 
mended, 273—a reduction in the cost 
of elections desirable, 274—account of 
the state of manufactures in England, 
274 —the advantages of agriculture 
pointed out, 275. 

Policy, the foreign, of the Reform Minis- 
try, L. 252—their conduct towards 
Greece, 252—and Belgium, 253—and 
Portugal. 256. 

Policy of England towards Spain, origin 
of the pamphlet, LVIII. 231—its cha- 
racter, 282. 

Polignac, the Duchesse Jules de, XLII. 
586. 


—__——,, M. de, XLIII. 577—Prince de 
appointed Premier, 586—religious feel 
ings of, 586—ministry of, 588, 

» a history of his adminis. 

tration by himself to be wished for, L. 

143, 





circumstances under 
which he became Premier to Charles X., 
LII. 521, 522. 





= » an assertion of, on his 
trial, how proved, XLIV. 229—igno- 
rance of the state of the public mind, 
231. 
» his Considérations Poli- 
tiques sur [ Epoque actuelle, adressées a 
UAuteur Anonyme de Couvrage intitulé 
* Histoire de la Restauration, par un 
Homme d Etat, reviewed, XLVIII. 
234—the Revolution of the Three Days 
the most causeless and unprovoked, 
234—how brought about, stated, 234— 
held up by the English reformers for 
applause and admiration, 235—and by 
the radicals for example, 235—observa- 
tions on the history of that Revolution 
published by the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge, 235—Bayle’s 
observations on faithless party histo- 
rians, quoted, 235—the Histoire de /a 
Restauration, par un Homme & Etat, 235- 
reply of Prince Polignac to that history, 
235—character of the Prince and of his 
work, 235—its Christian spirit, 236— 
his observations on the difficulty of 
writing contemporary history, noticed, 
236—statement of his vindication of 
himself against the assertions of the 
‘Homme d’Etat, 238—distinguishing 
character of the present epoch, 240— 
observations on the influence of the 
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principles by which society is now di- 
vided, 241—the necessity for the exist- 
ence of a political power prependerating 
over the other powers of the state, 
pointed out, 242—inquiry regarding 
that power, 242—the French Charter of 
1814, considered, 245—its principle mo- 
narchical, 245—power conceded to the 
crown by that charter, 245—the Char- 
ter of 1330 examined, 246—its princi- 
ple democratic, 246—the preponderant 
power given by it to the Chamber of 
Deputies, 246—account of the Revolu- 
tion of the Three Days, 246—observa- 


tions on the march and result of the | 


democratic principle, 247—account of 
the events of Charles X.’s reign, 248— 
the state of the Chamber of Deputies in 
1829, described, 250—observations on 
centralization and on the compulsory 
system of education established by Buo- 
naparte, 251—account of the measures 
of M. Polignac for removing them, 252 
—remarks on the conduct of the liberal 
party, 252—and on the conduct of the 
French press, 252—the conduct of M. 
La Fayette examined, 253—condition of 
the government in March, 1830, 253—an 
address of want of confidence in the 
Ministry voted by the Chamber, 254— 
conduct of the periodical press, 255— 
the Ordonnances of July considered, 
257—impolicy of the measure, 258— 
the military force sufficient for the sup- 
pression of the insurrection, 258—the 
condition of France under the restored 
Bourbons, described, 260—the French 
expedition against Spain, considered, 
260—projected league for the suppres- 
sion of piracy, 261—remarks on the 
French expedition against Algiers, 263 
—France still a Catholic country, 263 
—the consequences of a war against 


England stated, 264—the state of | 


French Canada described, 264—obser- } 
vations on the position of Louis Philippe, | 


267—his struggle with the press and 


the march-of-intellect men, 267—re- | 


marks on French journalism, 269— 
Louis Philippe not called to the throne 
by the people, 273—conspiracy for 
transferring the crown to the house of 
Orleans, 273—account of the causes 
leading to the Revolution of July, 274, 
et seq.—failure of the Bourbons in re- 
storing the institutions of France on 
their own restoration, 275—character 
and effects of the Roman Catholic reli- 

ion, 278—the religious history of the 
French people deplorable, 281—neces- 
sity for purifying the national church 
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of France, 282—the question as to the 
power of Louis a to accomplish 
that object, considered, 282—insurree- 
tionary power in France, 283—the prin- 
ciple of order must triumph in France, 
unless the world is to be re-barbarised, 
284—the true course for Louis Philippe 
to pursue, pointed out, 285. 

Polignac, Prince de, remarkable saying of 
his, LVILI. 309. 

Politian, remarks on his Latin poetry, LII. 
164, 165. 

2, character of his poetry, LVIIL 
43. 

Political Economists; works by Malthus, 
M‘Culloch, and Read, reviewed, XLIV, 
1—a methodical and definite form given 
to the subject of political economy by 
Adam Smith, 1—few substantial im- 
provements in the science since his time, 
1—its professors divided into sects, |— 
observations on the dangerous fallacies 
propagated by them, 2—definition of 
political economy, 2—definitions of the 
word ‘ wealth,’ by the economists, 2— 
how evaded by Mr. Ricardo, 2—defini- 
tion of Mr. Malthus, 3—of Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch, 3—of Dr. Smith, 3—disputes as 
what kinds of labour and consumption 
are productive or unproductive 
wealth, 5—definitions of productive li 
bour and unproductive occupation, 6- 
productive and unproductive consump 
tion, 6—observations on the extraordi- 
nary opinions of Mr. M‘Culloch in re 
gard to productiveness, 7—the defini- 
tions of capital and revenue by the 
economists stated, 7—remarks on the 
loose ideas of Mr. M‘Culloch on the 
nature of capital, 7—analysis of the 
elements of production, 9—a broad dix 
tinction to be drawn between the pr- 
ductiveness of man and that of brutes, 





9—wealth defined, 10—division of th 
productive powers, 10—capital defined, 
12—the distinction between capital and 
labour of the first importance, 12- 
blunders of the economists in regard to 
value, labour, wages, and profits 
stock, 13—the nature of value cons 
dered, 13—no invariable standard for 
the measure of value, 14d—wheat adopted 
by Adam Smith as a just standard, 15- 
the precious metals universally adopted 
as a practicable standard, 15—labou 
as a measure of value considered, 16— 
observations on the extraordinary doc 
trines of Messrs. Mill and M*Culloch 
in regard to labour, 16—the real nature 
of profits explained, 18—profit on stock, 
19, 20—effects of the desire to consume 
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and the desire to save, 21—the errors 
of the economists in discussing the re- 
lations of the demand tu the supply of 
commodities considered, 23—important 
superiority of the home and colonial 
trades over the foreign, 25—the current 
rate of profit or interest dependent on 
the amount of capital seeking employ- 
ment, 25—the cause of the fall of profits 
stated, 25—observations on the bugbear 
of the economists as to what they call 
‘the decreasing fertility of soils, 26— 
remarks on the vicious and unjustifiable 
definition of wages by the economists, 
27—and on the strange theory of Ricardo | 
and M‘Culloch in regard to profits and 
wages, 28—the effects of a rise or fall 
of wages upon prices stated, 28, 29— 
the wages of labour dependent ‘on the 
quantity of employment, 31—account of 
Mr. Senior’s mode of treating the sub- 
ject of wages, 31—definition of rent by 
Adam Smith, 33—definition of rent by | 
Mr. Ricardo and the economists of the 
new school, 33—the theory of rent con- 
sidered, 34—the question as to the po- 
licy of endeavours to keep up the prices 
of produce as a means of increasing 
rents considered, 35—statement of the 
operation of restrictions, 35—the ques- 
tion of free trade considered, 37—the 
geueral principle of free trade undenia- 
ble, 37—but lable to be disturbed by 
combinations of circumstances, 38— 
M'‘Culloch’s absurd doctrine of absentee- 
ism noticed, 38—free trade not applica- 
le to countries circumstanced like 
Ireland, 40—its application to a country 
possessing superior facilities for the 
production of manufactures considered, 
40—the policy of freely exchanging one 
manufacture for another examined, 41 
—free trade strictly applicable to Ameri- 
ca, 42—source of the fallacy which has 
misled the supporters of free trade, 42 
—what political economy, to be of real 
value, must have for its object, 43— 
doctrines of the economists in regard to 
value and utility, 43—wealth, as the 
means of happiness, considered, 44— 
importance of agriculture as the primary 
means of subsistence, 46—laws of a 
country, 47—the principle of a legal 
Provision for the poor opposed by the 
economists, 49—emigration considered, 
49—recantations of the disciples of 
Malthus on the subject of the poor-laws, 
50—Mr. Read’s observations on their 
change of sentiments, 50—the popula- 
tion-panic, 51. 
Politicut Economy, Dr, R, Whately’s Intro- 
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ductory Lectures on, reviewed, XLVI. 
46, et seq.—the limits of the science de- 
fined, 47—the causes of the misappre- 
hension as to its real limits, explained, 
45, 49—distinction to be drawn between, 
and domestic economy, 49—the neces- 
sity for changing the term * political 
economy’ pointed out, 49 —substitute 
proposed for that term by Dr. Whately, 
49, 50—account of the strict object of 
political economy, 51—the necessity of 
simplifying and clearing the science 
from all extraneous matter, pointed out, 
52—the science of wealth to be sepa- 
rated from that which relates to the 
welfare of nations, and why, 52—the 
necessity for subdividing the science of 
political economy considered, 53—the 
term ‘ political economy’ to be eschewed, 
and that of ‘ social economy’ adopted 
instead, 54. 





Political Economy, in connexion with the 


Moral State and Moral Prospects of So- 
ciely, by Thomas Chalmers, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh, reviewed, XLVIII. 39—the 
Doctor’s character as a Christian pastor 
and a political arithmetician, 39—a 
Christian education not the only desi- 
deratum in our civic and national eco- 
nomy, 39—the Malthusian theory of 
population stated and combated, 40— 
Dr. Chalmers’s doctrine that the land- 
lords alone pay all taxes, direct and 
indirect, examined, 41-—-the difficulty 
in the way of this proposal stated, 41— 
the circumstances which influence the 
supply of food to a community con- 
sidered, 44—the proposal of the econo- 
mists for retarding the increase of our 
numbers combated, 44, 45—the pro- 
gress of population to be left to the 
laws established by nature, 46—the re- 
dundancy of population in England 
local and not general, 47—the subject 
of home colonization considered, 48— 
remarks on the increase of employment 
obtained by an extension of trade, 4:— 
the tendency of an extension of com- 
merce and manufactures shown to be to 
increase the production of food, 49— 
the question as to the promise of relief 
for the existing distress held out by in- 
crease of capital considered, 50—the 
subject of foreign trade, examined, 51— 
case of a country which imports no food 
stated, 51—case of a country which im- 
ports agricultural produce, 52—the ef- 
fects of the restriction on the importa- 
tion of foreign corn investigated, 54—- 
effects of the remission of taxes consi- 
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dered, 55—the subject of tithes consi- | 


dered, 56—the question whether the 
interests of a community can be ad- 
vanced by a greater or less subdivision 
of its landed property, through the laws 
of inheritance examined, 57—a minute 
subdivision of landed property to be 
deprecated, and why, 55—emigration 
considered, 58—-account of the extent 
of land in our colonial territory of North 
America, 60—actual population of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 60—calculation as 
to the number of people capable of be- 
ing supported by our colonial soil, 60 
—the surface-soils of Europe sufficient 
to support a hundred times her present 
population, 61—the capabilities of 
Northern Africa for colonization pointed 
out, 61—the Malthusian doctrine of re- 
tarding the increase of population now 
nothing better than Midsummer mad- 
ness, 62—Dr. Chalmers’s objection to 
emigration considered, 63—the design 
ofthe Author of nature that there should 
be the utmost possible multiplication of 
beings endowed with life, 63—not true 
that the longer emigration is prosecuted 
the more impracticable it becomes, 64— 
a restraint upon marriage unnatural 
and impracticable, 65—Dr. Chalmers’s 
arguments against a legal provision for 
the poor stated and combated, 65—the 
cruelty’ of the Malthusian doctrine 
pointed out, 66—Dr, Chalmers'’s specific 
for securing the well-being of the com- 
munity a * prudential restraint upon 
marriage,’ 67—no part of the duty of a 
Christain pastor to interfere with the 
dictates of nature, as to the proper pe- 
riod of martiage, 67—the moral tend- 
ency of the doctrine indescribably per- 
nicious, 68. 
Political Economy, Illustrations of, by 
Harriet Martineau, reviewed, XLIX. 
136. See Martineau. 
— Fragments, by R. Forsyth, Esq., 
reviewed, XLII. 228. See Internal Po- 
licy. 
———- principles. effects of, XLVIII. 
241—opinions often taken for, 242— 
the democratic principle, 243—march 
of political principles, 248. 
——- Unious, formation of, in support 
of the Reform Bill, XLVI. 545—the 
Birmingham Union, 548—the procla- 
mation for the suppression of, not the 
spontaneous act of Lord Grey’s govemn- 
ment, 550—encouragement to the form- 
ation of, given by the different mem- 
bers of the Whig cabinet, 555. 
— but one safe course in, XLVII. 
99. 
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Polliv, Caius Asinius, the first founder 


of a public library in Rome, perhaps in 
the world, LIL. 76, 77, and nole—his 
character as a critic, 80. 


Polo, Marco, XLVI. 63. 


Polybius, observations of, on the position 


of Byzantium, XLVI. 65—and on the 
perpetual accessions of mud in the 
Palus Meotis, 66. 

. the plan of his history, L. 287. 


Polycrates throws his diamond siguet into 


the sea, and why, LI. 32. 


Polynesian Archipelago, volcanic line 


reaching to, XLII. 449. 


Polynesian Researches, during a Residence 


of Six Years in the South Sea Islaads, 
&c., by William Ellis, reviewed, XLII. 
l-54— the book interesting, but not 
methodical, 1—view of the mission in 
the Georgian and Society Islands diawe 
from it, 1—mission to Tahiti hopeless, 
though not so tragical as that to Tor 
gutaboo in 1809, 1—civil war compel 
the missionaries to leave the island, | 
—iheir houses, plantations, books, and 
types destroyed, 1—no errors of their 
own brought on the catastrophe, l— 
they all remove to Botany Bay, except 
Mr. Hayward, who remains in Huahine, 
aud Mr. Nott, who resides at Eimeo, 
with Pomare II., 1—Pomare I. origin- 
ally only chief of the district visited 
by Captain Cook, 1— British atten 
tions and presents, with the aid of the 
Bounty mutineers, enable him to extend 
his authority over the whole island, l— 
a natuyal aristocracy in the South Se 
islands, especially iu Tahiti, and islands 
adjacent, 1—persons of hereditary rank 
physically superior to the common peo- 
ple, 2—supposed to be of two races, the 
stronger having subdued the weaker, : 
—no foundation for this supposition ia 
their traditions, or historical poems, o 
language, 2—the missionaries deny the 
peculiar and sacred language of the 
priests asserted by Omai, 2—physical 
difference accounted for by the dif- 
ference of treatment in infancy, of food, 
and of habits of life, 2—this idea not 
supported by the natural history of man 
or beast, 2—improvement in the sace 
only effected by attention to the breed, 
2—the probable solution that the nobles 
are a race of men above the ordinary 
height, 2—rank in these islands still 
attainable by prowess in war, which 
cepends on strength and stature, 2— 
the origin of putung children born of 
women inferior to the father to death, 
2—Teu, the father of Pomare I., de 
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scribed, 2—Pomare I, described, 3— 
the missionaries are kindly treated by 
him, and at his death are recommended 
to the protection of his son, 3—would 
not compromise their faith for the sake 
of gaining Pomare I., 3—regard the 
idolatry of these islands as the Jewish 
prophets did the abominations of Ca- 
naan, 3—form an unfavourable opinion 
of Pomare I., 3—learn to form a better, 
though he continues a worshipper of 
Oro, 3-—priestcraft closely connected 
with royalty in these islands, 4—kings 
honoured after death like the Roman 
emperors, 4—the spirit of Pomare said 
to have been seen by his widow and a 
priest, d—the people reject the mission- 
aries, 4—are confirmed in their heredi- 
tary superstition by the story of Po- 
mare’s apparition, 4— Montesquieu’s 
observation that the Jesuits in India 
loved to find despotic governments, 4— 
Humboldt’s opinion that our mission- 
aries acted in the same spirit not justi- 
fied, d—no admixture of policy in their 
original motives and intentions, 4—con- 
sider the conversion of these islands as 
one of the most remarkable displays of 
Divine power, 5—causes which threaten 
its permanence, 5—Pomare’s character 


as a convert, 5—nowhere so full and sa- * 


tisfactory an account of national transi- 
tion from Paganism to Christianity, 5— 
greatly different in actual circumstances 
from all former conversions, 5—former 
conduct of the English confirm the 
people in their incipient contempt of 
the missionaries, 5—the king changes 
his opinion of the missionaries, 6— 
closer and more continued intercourse 





with them not lost on his inquiring | 


mind, 6—had been their dangerous 
enemy, 6—his dislike gives way on 
seeing that they had no selfish motives, 
6—most intellectual of his nation, 6— 
great instruments prepared by Provi- 
dence to effect great changes, 6—be- 
comes the first pupil and able assistant 
of the missionaries in the study of his 
language, 6—the loss of his queen, his 


children, and his power by a rebellion, | 


makes him take shelter in Eimeo, 6— 
his misfortunes ascribed by friends and 
enemies to the displeasure of the gods, 
6—had been carefully trained in their 
worship and eagerly engaged in their 
inhuman rites, 6—idolatrous infatua- 
tion of his parents, 7—affliction subdues 
his spirit and softens his heart, 7—his 
giving ear to the new religion not a 
politic course, 7—writes to the mission- 
Quarrer.y Review, Vou. LX. 
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aries at Port Jackson to come to Eimeo, 
7—Mr. Nott confirms his representa- 
tions, and they come, 7—he receives 
them with joy, 7—Mr. and Mrs. Bick- 
nell reside in the same house with him, 
7—spends much time in earnest inquiry 
about God and the way of acceptance 
with Him, 7—change wrought in him 
watched fearfully by his native friends, 
7—gives the first public testimony of 
his contempt for the usages of idolatry 
without support and in the strength of 
his own character, 7—persuades his 
friends to renounce idolatry aud believe 
in Christ, 8—they adhere to Oro, S— 
he requests baptism, 8—the missionaries 
propose to defer it, holding, with the 
Baptists, that only true converts are pro- 
per subjects for Christian baptism, and 
wishing for further proofsof his sincerity, 
8—they object to his erecting a larger 
place of worship while in exile aud under 
discouraging prospects, 8—removes to 
Tahiti to resume the government, being 
invited by two chiefs, and leaves the 
missionaries at Eimeo, 8—is exposed to 
temptations and persecutions, 8—many 
of his best allies die, and others return 
to their own islands, 8—distrusts the 
sincerity with which many chiefs pro- 
fess submission, and Matavai is surren- 
dered, 9—continues true to his profes- 
sion of the new faith, 9—the persecu- 
tiun he suffered to be taken only ina 
qualified sense, 9—his example pro- 
duces a slow but sure effect, 9—the 
seed cast upon the waters begins now 
to appear after many days, 9—some in 
Tahiti follow the king’s example, 9 
— Messrs. Scott and Hayward cross 
over from Eimeo, 9—Mrs. Scott re- 
tires to a thicket for prayer, and hears 
petitions and thanksgivings addressed 
to the Almighty by Oito, a native, 
formerly an inmate of the mission fa- 
mily, 9—the instructions he then re- 
ceived quickened by the remarks of 
Pomare, and confirmed by Tuahine, his 
friend, 9—several young men and boys 
form a band who agree to renounce 
idolatry, 9—this account is communi- 
cated to their brethren at Eimeo, and 
causes great joy, 10—a more public ma- 
nifestation at Kimeo, 10—the new place 
of worship opened, and those desirous 
of relinquishing their old customs in- 
vited, 10 — many appear, and desire 
their names to be written down as 
having renounced idolatry, and wishing 
to become disciples of Christ, 10—ele- 
ven others added, among _ are 
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Taaroarii, the young chief of Huahine 
and Sir Charles Sanders’s island, and 
Matapuupuu, a principal Areoi, and 
chief priest of Huahine, 10—no people 
more devoted to their idolatry and their 
king than the natives of Huahine, 10— 
the young chief is persuaded by Pomare 
to adopt Christianity, 10 — frequently 
sends for Mr. Nott to preach to his fol- 
lowers, 10—Patii, a priest, listens at- 
tentively, and declares he will bring out 
the idols from his Marae and burn them, 
10—the missionaries and their pupils 
are apprehensive of the consequences of 
this daring act, 11—Patii deliberately 
performs his promise inthe presence of 
the missionaries and great multitudes, 
1l—resemblance of the scene to that 
on Mount Carmel with Elijah and the 
prophets of Baal, 11 — produces the 
most decisive effects upon priests and 
people, 12—but one instance of a false 
religion conquering a formidable attack, 
12—the exception in Japan, and the 
cause not difficult to be explained, 12 
—the change produced by the mission- 
aries sudden but not unprepared, 12— 
the language reduced to writing, and 
the natives taught to read, 12—spell- 
ing-books, a cathechism, and a trans- 
lation of St. Luke’s gospel provided, 12 
— conversion the emancipation of the 
women, !2—their state under the old 
superstition, 12—its yoke galling to all, 
12—human sacrifices dreadfully fre- 
quent, 13 — the gospel the more ac- 
ceptable, 13—priests amongst the most 
zealous converts, 13—the prosperity of 
the mission at Eimeo extends to the 
Society Islands, 13—several chiefs be- 
came efficient missionaries, 13—Pomare 
being addicted to ardent spirits, the 


missionaries have fears about him, 13 


—brings to Eimeo many adherents, all 
professors of Christianity, 14—civiliza- 
tion progresses, 14—the place of wor- 
ship enlarged, 14—the queen’s sister 
entertained, 14—the customary idola- 
trous ceremonies not performed and a 
christian grace said, 14d—the converts 
numerous, and called in contempt the 
‘ praying people,’ 14—are objects of ha- 
tred and jealousy, 14—the queen and 
her sister reproached by the priests for 
forsaking their gods, 15—Farefau, a 
convert, burns the feathers which adorn 
the idols, 15—a massacre ofthe ‘ pray- 
ing people’ planned, 15—providentially 
disclosed and frustrated, 15 — disap- 

intment and quarrels of the idolaters, 
fs — wars between the Porionu, the 
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Taiarabuans, and the Oropaa, 16—Po- 
mare and the chiefs of Kimeo take no 
part in them, 16—apprehend an inva- 
sion, 16 —increased number of con- 
verts to Christianity, 16—many chiefs 
still firm supporters of idolatry, and 
opposed to Pomare, 16—a crisis ap- 
proaches, 16—the maintenance of the 
Christian faith and their present peace 
impossible, 16—a day set apart for 
fasting and prayer, 16—the missionaries 
take a wholesome lesson from the book 
of Maccabees, 17—messengers invite 
the idolatrous chiefs of Tahiti to return 
and re-occupy their lands, 17—Pomare, 
in his kingly authority, with a large 
train, accompanies them, 17—they are 
fired upon by the idaloters, 17 —a flag 
of truce sent and a treaty concluded, 
17—treachery of the idolaters, 17— 
they attack the Christians while at 
public worship on the sabbath, 17— 
a battle takes place, 18—the action de 
scribed, ]18—the pagan army defeated, 
20—Upufara, its commander-in-chief, 
killed and deeply regretted, 20 — his 
character and funeral, 21—the slain 
decently interred, 21—Pomare forbids 
the old cruelties to the vanquished, 2! 
—sends Farefau to destroy the teny ie, 
altars, and idols of Oro, 21—the most 
zealous devotees convinced of their de 
lusion, 22—the clemency of Pomare 
astonishes and subdues the fugitives, 
22—he is reinstated in supreme autho- 
rity, 22—news of the victory despatched 
to the missionaries, who now reap the 
harvest of sixteen laborious seed-times, 
23—the ‘revolution extends to the So 
ciety as well as the Georgian Islands, 
23— the missionaries describe ther 
schools and scholars, 23—women nov 
permitted to join in acts of devotion, 23 
—old scholars conduct religious services, 
23—compose prayers, 23—a prayer ly 
Pomare, 23—Mr. Ellis erects and cor 
ducts a printing-office in Kimeo, 24- 
never anywhere more needed or mor 
beneficially employed, 24 — Pomar 
renders every assistance, and sets 
the first alphabet, 21—proceedings # 
the printing-office described, 25—books 
greatly in demand, 25—Mr. Ellis binds 
bocks with scanty and unusual matt 
rials, 26—elementary books gratuitous] 
distributed, 26—larger books sold a 
a price to cover expenses, 26—incessatt 
labour in printing and binding, 26—de- 
scription of some of the purchasers, 26 
—a volume of hymns published, 27—is 


very popular, 27—ballads in use amovg 
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the natives, 27—remarks on their cha- 
racter and propriety of preserving 
them, 27 — are of the highest anti- 
quity and in the best spirit of Eastern 
poetry, 28— remarks on the na- 
tive language, and the manner in 
which the missionaries acquire it, 28 
—proofs of old civilization, 28—Po- 
mare takes great delight in studying it, 
and commences a dictionary, 29—as- 
sists in translating and printing the 
New Testament, and parts of the Old, 
29—builds a royal mission chapel, 29 
—this astonishing structure described, 
29—Pomare’s reasons for erecting so 
extensive a building, 30—its perishable- 
ness and inutility, 30—Mr. Ellis de- 
scribes his first visit to it, 30—the 
prospects of Christianity in these islands 
3l—compared with the Jesuitized 
Christianity of Paraguay and Japan, 
31—Christian population of the Geor- 
gian and Society Islands, 31—popula- 
tion of the Marquesas, 31—Christian 
teachers, 31—nature of the conversion 
of the people, and conduct of the mis- 
sionaries in civil matters, 31—the good 
effect of their conduct on the people, 
32—circumstances in their favour, 32 
—conversion requires no painful sacri- 
fices from these people, 32—state of 
their religious feeling, 33—their opi- 
nions on natural depravity and justifica- 
tion, 33—their primitive notions of the 
nature of sacrifice, 33—Mr. Ellis states 
how he maintained the authenticity of 
the Bible, 33—a docile and sober peo- 
ple in their transition of belief, 34—but 
few sudden conversions, 34—their com- 
placent view of their former state, 34 
—their want of religious emotion, 34— 
distressing questions about their ances- 
tors, 34A—the answer of the missionaries 
wise, just, and merciful, 35— instances 
of the painful experience of parents who 
had murdered their own children de- 
scribed, 35—speech of an old chief on 
the subject at a meeting in Raiatea, 36 








—every mother guilty of infanticide, 36 | 


—Pagan custom sometimes overcome 
by maternal affection, 36—the change 
likely to be permanent because delibe- 
rately made, 37—profitable comparisons 
between the Romish and reformed re- 


ligion, 37—the opinion that civilization | 


should precede conversion disproved, 37 
—faith brings forth civilization as well 
as good works, 37—improves the do- 
mestic and social economy of the peo- 
eee and better dwellings built, 

ludicrous style of dress, 38—cloth- 
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ing provided for the children, 39—Bri- 
tish cottons and woollens in great re- 
quest, 39—wheat cannot be raised, 39 
—the potatoe degenerates, 39—English 
pigs succeed, but make the native breed 
as filthy as themselves, }9—attempts to 
cultivate and manufacture cotton, and 
open a direct trade with Port Jackson, 
39—political experiments of the mis- 
sionaries, 40—dangers awaiting the 
new religion, 40—prospective condition 
of the islanders, 40—the missionaries 
become legislators, 41—practically aec- 
knowledge the connexion between go- 
vernment and religion, 41—Oro and the 
king supposed to share authority be- 
tween them, 41—genealogy of the 
reiguing family traced back to the first 
ages of traditional history, 41—prepos- 
terous and profane homage paid to the 
king, 41—state of the government du- 
ring the religious revolution, 41—no 
material change till the death of Po- 
mare, 42—his jealousy of interference 
with his prerogatives and interests, 42 
—the islanders indicate great attention 
to the principles of government, 42 
wish Christian chiefs to be pre-eminent, 
42—the missionaries are more consist- 
ent with sectarian principles than sound 
policy, 42—facilities for establishing a 
national church, 43—Pomare’s indefati- 
gable endeavours to improve himself 
and people, 43—prepares the first code 
of laws, 43—its character, 43—its pe- 
nal enactments, 43—laws relating to 
pigs, 43—sabbath-breaking, 43—sedi- 
tion, treason, or rebellion, 44—marriage, 
44—bigamy, 44—adultery, 44—false 
accusation, 44—unnatural crimes, 44— 
seduction, rape, and fornication, 44— 
drunkenness, 44—game-laws, 44—mis- 
prision of conspiracy, 45—revenue for 
the king and governors, 45—tattooing 
prohibited, 45—voyaging in large com- 
panies, 45—powers and duties of magis- 
trates and judges, 46—great crimes to 
be tried by a jury of six persons, 46— 
jury to consist of persons of equal rank 
with the accused, 46—injured party to 
lodge a complaint in cases of theft or 
adultery, 46—any person may give in- 
formation of offences which affect the 
whole island, 46—maygistrates may not 
bring to trial on vague reports, 46 —no 
durance for petty offences, 446—confine- 
ment before trial to be short, 46—ap- 
peals allowed from a magistrate to a 
chief judge, 46—maltreatment of a cou- 
vict forbidden, 46—the king may miti- 
gate but not increase a sentence, 46— 
2D2 
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this first code. though printed, not pro- 
mulyated, 46—Pomare’s coe first pro- 
mulged in Tahiti, 46—followed by an- 
other in Raiatea, 46—the two elder 
codes make murder, rebellion, and trea- 
son punishable by death, 46—banish- 
ment for life substituted in the laws of 
Huahine on the recommendation of the 
missionaries, 46—their opinion that 


murder alone should be punished with | 


death considered, 46—executions in 
Tahiti for conspiracy and treason afier 
the promulgation of the code, 46—the 
effect not salutary, 44—afterwards com- 
muted to exposure on a desert island, 
47—Buonaparte's case proves the in- 
sufficiency of such a punishment, 47— 


no oath administered on any occasion, | 
47—false evidence punished as false ac- | 


cusition, 47—Mr. Ellis’s opinion of the 
disproportionate penalty for sabbath- 
breaking, 47—his excuse for it, 47—law 
against climbing another man’s tree for 
fruit, 47—judge’s discretion under for- 
mer codes open to abuse, 48—no discre- 
tion given by the Huahine code, 48— 
subsequent laws to regulate trial by 
jury, 48—to prevent harbouring of run- 
away children, 48—to prohibit the re- 
vival of immoral amusements, 48—to 
fix the proportion of fish to be paid to 
the king and governors, 48—law re- 
lating to disputed landmarks, 48—Ilu- 
ahine the only island with a domesday- 
book, 48—want of arrangement in the 
work, 48—the missionaries exercise 
most influence in Huahine, 48—Po- 


mare III. recognised in the government | 
of Tahiti and Moorea, 48—the code | 


revised, 48—important law introduced 
by the missionaries, 48—a representa- 
tive government and a limited monar- 
chy established, 48—two representa- 
tives from every district to meet annu- 
ally, 48—their powers, 4S—observations 
on this great change inthe government, 
49—the widow ot Pomare exposed to 
humiliation by the operation of the new 
laws, 49—the tragic story of Taaroarii, 
heir to Huahine, and Sir C. Sanders’s 
Island, 50—too many parallels to be 
found in the history of religious revolu- 
tions, 52—impolicy of the missionaries, 
52—the old king a nursing father to 


the infant churches, 52—character of 


his danghter-in-law, 52—letter from | 


her to Mr. Ellis, 52—sincerity of the 
converts, 52—their ardour abated, 53— 


attempts of the heathen party to restore | 


the old abominations, 53—warlike ap- 
pearances in several islands, 53—the 
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converts unfitted for war, 53—discon- 
tinuance of athletic sports approved by 
Mr. Ellis, 53—prejudicial to such a 
people, 54—uusupported by the mosaic 
polity, 54—innocent amusements not 
inconsistent with Christianity, 5i—the 
islanders should be trained for defensive 
war, 54—duties of the missionaries, 54. 

Polytimetus, the ancient river of, ascer- 
tained to be the modern Kohik, LII, 
402. 

Pomare, a name belonging to the reigning 
prince in Tahiti, like Pharaoh and 


Ptolemy amongst the Egyptians, 
XLIII. 1—has no appropriate mean- 
ing, |. 

- I., chooses his name because 





pleased with the collocation of sounds 
in it, XLIII. 1—extends his authority 
over the whole isiand of Tahiti, 1—hs 
widow and a priest declare they see his 
spirit, 4. 

- II. (also called Osu), resides at 
Eimeo, XLIII, 1—the missicnarie 
form an unfavourable opinion of him, 
3—he worships the god Oro, 3—dis 
putes for the possession of the idol, 3- 
driven from Tahiti, 3—questions on his 
character, 5—his opinion and trea'ment 
of the missionaries, 6—advised by Pe 
ter the Swede to kill them, 6—his dis 
like gives way, 6—his intellectual cha- 
racter, 6—becomes their first pupil and 
able assistant in the study of the la 
guage, 6—his queen dies, 6—her che 
racter, 6—his misfortunes soften his 
heart, 6—are ascribed by friends aul 
foes to the displeasure of the gods, 6— 
his attention to the new religion not: 
politic course, 7—writes to Port Jacksm 
urging the missionaries to come to hia 
at Eimeo, 7—receives Mr. and Ms 
Bicknell with joy, 7—publicly contemm 
idolatrous customs, 7—calls on the per 
ple to renounce idolatry, 7--endeavourst) 
persuade his chie{s to become Christians 
8—requests the missionaries to baptir 
him, S—proposes to build a chapel, + 
invited to return to Tahiti and resum 
the government, 8—removes accor 
ingly with his friends, 8—his difficu: 
ties, S—exposed to ridicule and pers 
cution, 9—his remarks quicken the # 
structions received by Oito, 9—erects 
place of worship, 10 —induces Taaroat 
to profess Christianity, 10—sends f 
Mr. Nott to preach to his followers, ! 
—his interest to uphold Christianity, ! 
—returns from Tahiti to Eimeo, 15—a 
dicted to ardent spirits, 15—suspec 
of being but almost a Christian | 
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brings with him a large train of Christ- 


jan professors, |4—marries the daughter 
of the king of Raiatea, 14—entertains 
Pomare-Vahine, his wife’s sister, at 
Kimeo, 11—prevents idolatrous observ- 


vege gl 
ances, and has a Christian grace said, | 


14—takes no part in the wars of the 
tribes, 16—his apostacy fromthe idols 
considered by many chiefs the cause of 
the wars, 16—his affairs approach to a 
crisis, 16—yreturns with the refugees to 
Tahiti, 17—his retinue fired on as in- 
vaders, 17—sends a flag of truce, 17— 
atreaty agreed to, 17—attacked by the 
idolaters while engaged in public wor- 
ship with the Christians at Tahiti, 18 
—maintains order, 18—prepares for a 
battle, 18—-commands a number of 
musketeers, 19—defeats the idolaters, 
20—sends Farefau to destroy Oro, 21 
—forbids the cruelties formerly prac- 
tised after a victory, 21—effect of his 
clemency, 22—reinstated in supreme 
authority, 22—composes a prayer, 23— 
learns printing, 24—his skill in his 
native language, 28 — assists in the 
translation and printing of the Old and 
New Testaments, 29—builds a royal 
mission chapel, 29—his zeal, 30—his 
deliberate conviction of the truth of 


Christianity, 37—his desire to improve + 


himself and his people, 37—his death, 
42 — his jealousy of prerogative, 42— 
his journal, 43—his code of laws, 43— 
public humiliation of his widow, 49-—— 
discovery after his death of a conspiracy 
to murder him, 53. 

Poware III., his recognition, XLIII., 48. 

Pomare-Vahine, sister of the second queen 
of Pomare I1., XLIII. 14—publicly en- 
tertained ut Eimeo, 14—departs with 


her sister for Tahiti, 14—deterred from | 


going round the island, 15—reproached 
and insulted by the priests for forsak- 
ing the gods of their forefathers, 15— 
her heroic name and character, 17—her 
warlike dress and conduct in the battle 
with the idolaters, 19. 

Pombal, Marquis of, his character as a 
statesman described, X LI. 189—account 
of his measures and of their effects, 190. 

Pomfret, Lady, LVIII. 161. 

Pompeii, notice of, XLIII, 452. 

, extent in which the discovery of, 
elucidates Roman life, LIII. 129. 

Pompey, early celebrity of, XLV. 461— 
why joins the democratic party, 462— 
his assumption of power on concluding 
the Asiatic war, 464—conduct during 
Cesar’s absence in Gaul, 465, 466—sole 
consul, 466—arrogance, 466, 





| 
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Pompey. the power given him by the Ma- 
nilian law, unprecedented, LIL. 84. 

Pompiéres, M. ce, his unconstitutional im- 
peachment of M. de Vil'éle, XLII. 
585. 

Pompilius. See Numa. 

Pond, Mr., XLIIT. 327. 

——. Mr., his observations on magnetic 
electricity, LIV. 27. 

———, his salary as Astronomer 
Royal, LV. 109. 

Ponder, Nathaniel, a printer of Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's Progress, XLII. 481. 

Ponsonby, Lord, observations on his pro- 
tracted stay at Naples after his appoint- 
ment as ambassador to the Porte, 
XLIX. 527. 

» Mr., the views of, in regard to 

the Welsh judicature, stated, XLII. 

209 





Pontalba, M. de, story of, LVI. 116-118. 

Ponte Nova, correction of a misstatement 
of Napier’s respecting, LVII. 540, 541. 

Pontecoulant, M., investigates the ccurse 
of Halley’s comet, LI. 56. 

Poo Fo, an island of the Chusan Group, 
the impostures of Budhism in, LI. 480, 
48] 


Poonah ; the extraordinary effort by which 
General Wellesley saves Poonah, LI. 
121. 

Poor, account of the mode of providing for 
the, in the early ages of Christianity, 
XLII. 124. 

, Dr. Chalmers’s arguments against 
a legal provision for the, answered, 
XLVIILI. 65—decided claim of the poor 
to a support from off the land on which 
Providence has placed them, asserted, 
65. 

Poor-colonies, 
XLII, 254. 

Poor, Irish, Mr. Senior's Letter to Lord 
Howick on a legal provision for the, re- 
viewed, XLVI. 390—in the investiga- 
tion the real question to be considered 
ought to be, whether Ireland is inca- 
pable of supplying a sufficiency of sub- 
sistence to all its inhabitants, 390—this 
shown to be the case by the enormous 
annual export of provisions from Ire- 
land to England, 390—observations on 
the right of the poor to relief, 390—the 
Malthusian argument against poor-laws 
considered, 291, 392—statement of the 
mode in which a legal provision for the 
poor is viewed by the Jrish landlords, 
392 — the necessity for the English 
landlords and farmers to bestir them- 
selves in the matter pointed out, 392— 
Mr. Senior’s futile aud shallow argu- 





observations relative to, 
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ments against poor-laws answered, 393, 
et seqg—the question of poor-laws for 
Ireland not to be debated as having ex- 
clusive reference to Ireland, 398—the 
poor-rate to be raised in Ireland to be 
strictly applied to the employment of 
the able-bodied poor on works of public 
and private utility, 400—the curse of 
Ireland the want of employment, 400— 
the question of poor-laws as it affects 
the landlords, considered, 401 — the 
Irish not incurably idle, 402—the ad. 
vantage to the Irish landlords of em- 
ploying the vast stock of labour which 
now lies dormant, pointed out, 403;— 
statement of the causes which prevent 
improvements in Ireland, 403—the ad- 
vantages of the system of assessment exa- 
mined, 403, 404-the restriction of settle- 
meut to parishes deprecated for Ireland, 
and why, 406—statement of a plan for 
ensuring throughout Ireland very ex- 
tensive settlement areas, 407—general 
plan of a poor-law for Ireland detailed, 
407, et seq.—the legalized charity not 
likely to prove a heavy burden on the 
land of Ireland, 409. 

Poor-law, Letter to the Agriculturists of 
England on the necessity of extending, 
to Ireland, reviewed, XLIII, 212-277 
—extract from, 244-246. 

Poor-law amendment, observations on the 
measures of the Reform Ministry in re- 
gard to, L, 251. 

Commissioners, extracts from in- 
formation received by, in 1833, reviewed, 
L. 347, et seq. 





» reply of, to a 

letter from the Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer on the labour-rate, 1833, re- 
viewed, L. 347, et seq. 

laws, the necessity for alteration in, 
considered, XLVI. 168. 

Poor-laws, Minutes of Evidence taken be- 
fore the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords appointed to consider the, re- 
viewed, XLVI, 349. See Labouring 
Classes. Character of that evidence, 
386—a return to the statute of Eliza- 
beth recommended, 388—Mr. Senior's 
futile and shallow arguments against 
poor-laws answered, 393, et seg.—obser- 
vations on the evils of the allowance 
system, 395, 396—this system not to 
be confounded with the law compelling 
the setting to work of the able-bodied 
poor, 395, 395—great faults of the Eng- 
lish poor-law, noticed, 406. 

Poor-laws, an Inquiry into the, and Surplus 
Labour, and their mutual reaction, by 


William Day, Esq., reviewed, XLVIII. 
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320—the benefits conferred on British 
society by poor-laws, considered, 320— 
defects in the letter, and in the present 
practice of, detailed, 320—remarks on 
the inquiries of parliamentary commit- 
tees into the condition of the poor, 32] 
—the objects of the statute of Eliza- 
beth considered, 321—little objection 
to the mode in which the relief of the 
helpless poor is carried into effect, 322— 
the administration of that part of the 
law which requires employment to be 
provided for the able-bodied more de- 
fective, 322—the ordinary practice of 
the overseers in the case of the able- 
bodied poor, stated, 322—the conse- 
quences of this practice ruinous, 323— 
remedy for the evil, 323—the practice 
of making up the wages of labourers in 
full employment out of the parish-rates, 
considered, 323—the consequences 
of this system detailed, 324— neces- 
sity for an alteration in the system, and 
probable effects of its abolition, 325- 
328—a suggestion for the parish taking 
care of the children when the family is 
large, considered, 328—not sufficient at- 
tention paid by parish-officers to that 
part of the law which requires them to 
set to work all children which their pa- 
rents cannot maintain, 329 — sugges. 
tions for the disposal of juvenile pau- 
pers, 329—Major Robiusou’s scheme of 
infant emigration, stated and consi- 
dered, 329—surplus labourers, 330—the 
necessity of distinguishing between a 
permanent and a temporary excess of 
labour pointed out, 330—desirable to 
get quit of permanent excess, 331— 
the true mode of accomplishing this by 
home and foreign colonization, 331— 
the method of affecting this pointed 
out, 331—the necessity of discouraging 
the able-bodied labourer from relying on 
parish aid, insisted on, 332—remarks 
on the system of loans, 333—and on 
the workhouse, 333—observations on 
the necessity of enabling the able-bodied 
labourer to maintain himself in inde 
pendence, 334—the allotment system 
considered, 334—the repugnance of the 
farmers to this system accounted for, 
334—the conditions under which allot- 
ments should be let, stated, 335—the 
enormous discretionary power of inter 
pretation given to every magistrate, one 
of the greatest defects of the poor-law 
system, 336—the results of this stated, 
336—necessity for uniformity in the 
poor-law system, 337—mode of accom: 
plishing this, 337—the question as to 
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the policy of giving the magistrates 
the power of ordering relief, considered, 
338—the impolicy of giving that power 
exclusively to the vestry, in rural and 
smaller parishes, pointed out, 339—ad- 
vantages of yeneral rules for the guid- 
ance of magistrates in ordering relief, 
340—the scale of parish pay acted upon 
in awestern county, stated, 340, note.— 
remarks on the necessity of adopting 
one uniform mode of keeping parish 
accounts throughout the kingdom, 341 
—and of requiring that all parish assess- 
ments be levied on one uniform rate, 
342—alterations necessary in the law of 
settlement stated, 342 —the bastardy- 
laws, 344—necessity of placing Ireland 
on the same footing as Britain, 345— 
account of Mr, Withers’s experiments 
on his father’s estate in Hampshire, 345, 
note, 

Poor-laws, works on the, reviewed, L. 347, 
et seqg.—travelling Poor-law Commis- 
sioners, when date their reports, 349— 
returns, 349— publication of Extracts 
from Reports of Commissioners unusual, 
349—perhaps illegal, 349—composition 
of the Central Poor-law Commission, 
349—remarks touching Mr. Senior, 549 
—agrees with Malthus and Ricardo as to 


the inutility of poor-laws, 350—his ar- 


guments in support of this doctrine fre- 
quently refuted, 350—his abilities, 350 
—propriety of his appointment on the 
Central Commission questioned, 350— 
his colleagues necessarily biased by 
him, 350— appointments of the sub- 
commissioners characterized, 350 — 
comments of the sub-commissioners on 
the evidence, character of, 350—their 
opinions chime wonderfully with Mr. 
Senior’s, 351—so of the extracts from 
their evidence, 351 —result is to pro- 
duce a general impression against the 
principle of the poor-law, 351—deduc- 
tions to be drawn from the Extracts, 
35l—great distinction to be kept in 
view on this subject, 351—‘ the allow- 
ance system, 351—mischievous effects 
of, 351—heads from the index to the 
evidence collected by the commissioners 
quoted in illustration of this, 351,353, 
354—necessity of decisive interference 
of legislature to put down the system, 
353—evidence of commissioners proves 
that it can be stopped, 353—Mr. Ma- 
jendie’s report as to Stanford Rivers 
parish, 353—effects of abolition of al- 
lowance system, 354—abolition popular 
among labourers, 354—marriages under 


this system, 354—effects at Swallow- 
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field, 354—but, the cause abating, the 
effects ceased, 354—wherever the sys- 
tem has been altered the effects ceased, 
354—evideace of the Assistant Com- 
missioners not thrown much new light 
on the subject, nor suggested new me- 
thods of cure, 355—instances in proof 
of this, 355—effect of labour-rates in 
Spitalfields in 1826, 356—Mr. Hale’s 
opposition to, 356—in Coventry, 356— 
effects of suspending out-of-door relief, 
356, 357—in a parish near Carlisle, 357 
—in Liverpool, 357— report of Select 
Committee of 1828, quoted, 357—Mr. 
Henderson’s evidence, 357 — manage- 
ment of the Liverpool workhouse, 357 
—strictly in accordance with the law 
of Elizabeth, 357—cost of the establish- 
ment, 358—the change produced by the 
adoption of this system more easy to 
be introduced generally throughout the 
country than parish by parish, 358—and 
why, 358—injustice of partial reforms 
in this respect, 358—the systematic ter- 
mination of the allowance system not 
likely to be accompanied with bad 
effects, 359—a mistake to suppose that 
English labourers prefer pauperism to 
independent industry, 359—Mr, Hall’s 
opinion in support ef this position, 339— 
effects of abolition of allowance-system 
on the labour-market, 361—mal-admi- 
uistration of the poor-laws by the ma- 
gistracy, 362— Mr. Chadwick under- 
stood to have drawn up the remedies 
suggested by the commissioners, 362— 
some law of local settlement an essen- 
tial element in a poor-law, 363—and 
why, 363—effect of late law of, 363— 
suggestions for an improved law, 364 
—improvement in the management of 
workhouses recommended, 364—Crabbe 
differed from on this point, 364—me- 
thod of keeping parish accounts com- 
mented on, 364— and improvements 
suggested, 365, and nofe—Mr. Chad- 
wick recommends a central board for 
the administration of the poor-laws, 
365—but objections stated to taking 
from the magistracy all voice in that 
administration, 365, 366—remarks on 
the redundancy of labour, 367—effects 
of immigration of labourers from Ireland 
on wages, 367—extension of poor-law 
to Ireland, first step to effectual im- 
provement in Britain, 367—emigration 
recommended in certain circumstances, 
367, 368—overseers and vestrymen in 
agricultural parishes mostly tenants at 
will, 368—landowners the real rate- 
payers, 368—a board of works consti- 
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tuted in every county might find em- 
ployment for parish paupers, 368, 369 
—ail rates ultimately come out of rent, 
369—landlords scarcely sensible of this, 
369 — small exertion made by land- 
owners to check the progress of poor- 
rates, 369—parishes whose whole rental 
has been swallowed up by the poor- 
rates, 369—consequence of this, 369, 


370—best labourers found in parishes | 


where they have no legal seitlement, 


370 — compulsory system of savings- | 


banks recommended in lieu of poor- 
rates, 370, 371—accepiance of parish 
relief destroys independence of the 
labourer, 370 — advantages of benefit 
societies, 371—tax on wages better than 
a poor-rate, 371 -—— suggestion of a 
mode of extinguishing poor-rates, 372, 
373. 

Poor-Laws; The Report of the Commission- 
ers of Poor-laws for 1834, reviewed, LIL. 
233-261—the efforts of The Quarterly 
Review in exposing the mal-administra- 
tion of the old poor-law, 233—views of 
what was the proper mode of amend- 
ment, 233, 234—to what the prosperity 
and peace of this country for centuries 
owing, 234—character of the report, 
234, 235—their opinion of the principle 
of poor-laws, 235, 236—the power of 
ordering relief, 236, 237—origin of the 
allowance system, 237 — and of the 
mischief of the last forty years, 237— 
the false inference of the commission- 
ers, 237—the workhouse system, 237— 
how advocated by the commissioners, 
237-239—further remarks on the sys- 
tem, 239, 240— another fundamental 
error 240—the true principle of parish 
relief, 241—effect of the poor-laws on 
the standard of maintenance, 242—com- 
mendation of parts of the Report, 242, 
243—nature of the Poor-Law Amend- 
ment Bill, 243—remarks on the powers 
of the central commissioners, 243, 244 
—vof the board of guardians, 244-246 
—the remedy for their errors and its 
value, 246—the allowance system, how 
treated by the act, 247, 248—the value 
of workhouse manufactures, 248—of the 
provision enabling parishes to borrow 
money, 249—emigration recommended, 
249, 250—appropriation of funds for 
this purpose suggested, 251—emigra- 
—-tion ought to be an alternative to re- 
lief in workhouses, 252--and why, 252 
—-remarks on relief by employment, 255, 
256—changes in the law of settlement 
and bastardy effected by the act, 256, 
257 —the value of garden allotments, 
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260—judicious selection of chairman of 
the central board, 261. 


Poor-Laws,various works relative to the, re- 


viewe, LV. 35-73—English disinclined 
to profit from foreign experience,35—con- 
sequence of this as to the poor-laws, 35— 
mistake as to English provision for the 
poor, 35—the principle how far adopted 
by other nations, 35, 36 — recognised 
in the capitularies of Charlemagne, 36 
—by our Saxon kings, 36—by the Em- 
peror Charles V.—by Henry VIIL., 36 
—the statutes of Elizabeth, 36—the 
Scottish act of 1579, 36—value of Ap- 
pendix F’, 36, 37—merit of Mr. Senior 
with reference to, 37—his division of 
the states of Europe, 37, 38 — poor- 
laws in Norway, 38—Sweden, 38, 39— 
Denmark, 39, 40—Mecklenburyg, 40— 
Russia, 40—Prussia, 40, 41—Saxony, 
41—W urtemburg, 41—Bavaria, 41, 42 
—Switzerland, Berne, 42—a compul- 
sory system established in all, 42—ge- 
neral result,43—poor-laws in the Hanse 
Towns, 43—Holland, 43—increase of 
paupers in, 44—Belgium, 41—the law 
in, how modified from that of France, 
44—poor-law of France, 44, 45—pjo- 
portion of landed proprietors to whole 
population, 45—expenditure per head, 
45—proportion of population relieved 
greater than in England, 45—further 
explanations of the system of relief, 
45, 46 — Brittany has none, 46— 
state of society there, 46—average size of 
farms, 46—food of farmers, 46—other 
particulars, 46, 47—system of relief in 
the Austrian states, 47—in Venice, 47 
—proportion of population relieved, 47 
—expenditure, 47 —mendicity prohi- 
bited, 47—relief how effected, 47, 48— 
accounts wanting from Spain, Rome, 
and Naples, 48—poor-relief in Portu- 
gal, 48—the Azores, 48—Sardinia, 48 
Greece, 48—Turkey, 48—United States 
of America, 48—rigour of the law of, 49 
—proof of its utility, 49—remarks on 
the absence of a poor-law in Ireland, 
49, 50—contents of the Report of the 
Trish Commissioners, £0—mode in which 
the inquiry was pursued, 50—classifica- 
tion of the poor, 50—uniformity in po- 
verty of Ireland, 51—what the onl 

class provided for by law in Ireland, 5 

—infant buried alive, 51—numbers of 
orphans, 52—of bastards, 52—husband- 
hunting, 52—morals of Irish peasantry, 
52—numbers of widows with children, 
52, 53—case of Widow M‘Coy, 53,54— 
gentry reported not to assist the poor, 
54—case of Mary Slattery, 54—age at 
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which labourers decay, 55—cause, 55 
—counting the potatoes, 55—condition 
of regular beggar superior to that of the 
labourer, 56—bashful poor, 56—~ gentry 


never give to beggars,’ 56—no fund for | 


relief of sick poor, 57-—cases in point,57, 
58—cause of frequency of dropsy among 
youny persons, 58-—poor of Naas, 59— 
loan-funds, 59—Whitefootism, 59, 60— 
scarcity of employment, 60—period of 
the year when most to be had, 60—con- 
acre, 60—lumpers, 61—frightful desti- 
tution in Mayo, 62, 63—substitution for 
food adopted, 63—no want of industry, 
63, 64—crime how produced, 64—de- 
scriptions of, 64—bar on improvement, 
64—exaction of landowners, 65—rent of 
con-acre how paid generally, 65—in- 
creasing scarcity of employment, how 
caused, 65—early marriages caused by 
extreme misery, 65—mendicancy and 
vagrancy, 65, 66—source of the sympa- 


| 
| 


thies of the poor for one another, 66— | 
vagrancy whence arises, 64—nature of | 


donations to vagrants, 66 —extent of, 
66—burden on shopkeepers, 67—mode 
of life of a mendicanut family, 67— boc- 
coughs, 68—prayer-hawkers, 69—mar- 
riage portions of, 69—impossibility of 


enforcing laws against mendicancy ac- | 


counted for, 69—deaths from destitu- 


tion, 69, 70—relations of landlord and | 


tenant, 71—remarks on the arguments 
against a poor-law for Ireland, 71, 72 
—hindrance given to the authorities in 
pursuit of murderers, 72, note— Mr. 
O’Connell’s conduct on the question of 
poor-laws, 73, note, 

Poor-Laws, English, the objects of their 
introduction, stated, XLIV. 511—the 
wisdom of the measure confirmed by 
the experience of two centuries, 5]2— 


their evils attributable to the abuse of | 


them, 512—necessity for providing a 
remedy for those abuses, 591. 

Poor- Laws for Ireland, by Sir John Walsh, 
reviewed, XLIV. 511—the right of the 
poor to be rescued from want at the 
expense of the rich, considered, 511— 
the evils of poor-laws attributable to 
the abuse of them, 512—the law short 
of protecting life in Ireland, 513—the 
effects of the power of ejecting his 
pauper tenantry possessed by the Irish 
landlord, examined, 513—the proposal 
for extending the 43rd Elizabeth to 
Ireland, considered, 516—the objections 
to that proposal examined, 516, e¢ seq. 
—the theory of Dr. Chalmers com- 
bated, 516—the answer of Dr. Doyle to 
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the arguments against a legal provision 
for the Irish poor, quoted, 521—account 
of the state of mendicancy in Ireland, 
521—and of the habits of idleness, 
recklessness, and improvidence, gene- 
rated from the want of a poor-law, 523 
—the direct tendency of a poor-law to 
increase the capital of a country, 524— 
the voluntary application of capital by 
individuals by no means necessarily the 
best, 526—the direct tendency of a 
poor-law to create a beneficial channel 
for the employment of capital and 
labour, 526, ef seg.—statement of the 
difficulties in the way of the employ- 
ment of capital in Ireland, 528—a poor- 
law a remedy for these, 529 —the 
sources from whence the application of 
a poor-law to Ireland would draw forth 
the capital required for the employment 
of the excess of hands, considered, 529, 
et seg.—the machinery for a system of 
poor-laws in Ireland not wanting, 535 
—the objections of Sir John Walsh toa 
poor-law, examined, 538—the effects of 
the want of a poor-law in Ireland, as 
regards England, stated, 540—the Irish 
landlords the only persons benefited by 
the want of a poor-law, 545—the he- 
nefits to result to England from an 
Irish poor-law, stated, 545—and to the 
Irish landlords,547—the measure called 
for by justice, natural right, humanity, 
and universal and pressing policy, “548 
—observations on the specific provision 
fitted for adoption in Ireland, 550, e¢ 
seq.—the general survey of that country 
a favourable basis for a parochial 
assessment, 554. 


Poor-laws and poor-rates, the deteriora- 


tion in the morals of the English pea- 
santry erroneously ascribed to, XLI. 
241—the origin of poor-laws, stated, 
244—the statute of Elizabeth, consi- 
dered, 244—the true cause of the in- 
crease of poor-rates, pointed out, 246— 
proofs that the increase of rates have 
kept peace with the enclosure of com- 
mons, stated, 247 — comparative esti- 
mate of the rates when the cottagers 
have land and when they have not, 263 
—danger of the rates absorbing the 
whole rental of the land, 266—emigra- 
tion not an effectual remedy for the 
increase of rates, 267—the only effect- 
ual remedy the allotment of Jand to 
the cottage labourers 267—instances of 
the good effects of such a plan, 267— 
how the expenditure of four millions of 
rates may be saved, pointed out, 279— 
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the existing evils in the condition ofthe 
peasantry not remediable by any modi- 
fication of the poor-laws, 250. 

Poor-rate ; Report from the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on that 
part of the Poor-Laws relating to the 
Employment or Relief of Able-bodied 
Persons from the, July 3, 1823, reviewed, 
XLUL, 242-277. See Pauperism. 

Poor-rates, observations on, XLVI. 107, 
108, 

, landowners the real payers of, 
L. 368, 369—but scarcely sensible of 
this, 369—small exertion made by them 
to check the increase of pvor-rates, 369 
—parishes where the whole rental swal- 
lowed up by rates, 369—consequences 
of this, 369, 370—compulsory system 
of savings-banks recommended in lieu 
of poor-rates, 370-373—a tax on wages 
preferable to a poor-rate, 371. 

, the imperfection of the valua- 
tion for, LIL. 243—probable effect of 
unions of parishes upon, 244. 

Popayan, volcanic line through, XLIII. 
449, 

Pope, Alexander, wherein most deficient 
in translating the Iliad, XLIV, 165, 
note, 

—_—_————-,, quoted, X LIV. 147. 

. his sarcastic imputation 

against the critics of the day, noticed, 

XLVI. 468. 





, Dr. Johnson’s opinion of 
his double rhymes stated, XLIX. 253. 
———_ » character of his transla- 

tion of the Lliad described, XLIX. 451. 
———_—__.. his influence on English 
poetry, LIL. 73—his strength how fet- 
tered, 74—not probable that he bore ill 
will to Mrs. Oldfield, and why, 105, 
106—cause of his enmity to Cibber, 106 
—<loubts that he wrote Sober Advice, 











his Essay on Man, 107. 

, Mrs. H. More’s character 
of his poetry, 433-—his Timon, LIIL. 93. 

—_—_—___——.,, peculiar merit of his 
poetry, LVIL. 353—inferiority of Camp- 
bell to, 353. 

















. remarks on his charges 
against Lady M, W. Montague, LVIILI. 
1s7. 


—., the effects of the alliance of the, 


424. 

Popery, the character of Bentley’s sermon 
against, described, XLV1. 148—a pas- 
sage from that sermon stolen by Sterne 
and transposed to Tristram Shandy, 148. 











106, note—character of the poetry of 
| 





with Charlemagne, considered,XLVIII. | 
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Popery, congenial to certain climates, LV. 


301, 302, 


Popes, the. See Rome, the Popes of. 
Popish plot, the, its character, LII. 102. 
Populace, a characteristic of the English, 


stated, XLVII. 100. 


Population; Professor Senior's Lectures 


on Population reviewed, XLV. 97-245. 
See Population and Emigration. 

; The Law of Population, &c., 
by M. T. Sadler, Esq., M. P., reviewed, 
XLV. 97-245. See Population and 
Emigration. 

—, rate of increase of the, of Great 
Britain, from the peace of Amiens, 
XLI. 520. 

» crowded, not the cause of cho- 

lera, XLVI. 202. 
—, the Malthusian doctrine of 
retarding the increase of, combated, 
XLVIII. 44—amount of, in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, 60. 

3 Abstract of Population Returns 

of Great Britain for 1831, reviewed, 
LIL. 56, et seg. See Population of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 
-; Abstract of the Answers ani 
Returns made pursuant to an Act passed 
in the Eleventh Year of his Majesty 
King George the Fourth, intituled, * An 
Act for the taking an Account of the 
Population of Great Britain, and the in- 
crease or diminution thereof,’ ordered ly 
the House of Commons to be printed 7th 
August, 1833, reviewed, LIIL. 56-78, 
See Population of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 














of Great Britain and Ireland, 
various publications relating to, re- 
viewed, LILI. 56-78—objects of the 
census, 56—mode of taking it, 56, 57— 
number of returns, 57—of parishes in 
England and Wales, 57, note—in Scot- 
land, 57, note—Mr,. Rickman’s fitness 
for the digestion and reduction of the 
Returns, 57—character of the work, 57 
—his preface, 57—qualities of a statis- 
tician, what, 57, 58—Mr. Rickman’s 
knowledge of human nature, 58—suc- 
cess of the inquiry, 58—nature of the 
information obtained, 58, 59—improve- 
ments in the mode of taking the inquiry 
suggested, 58, notes—information got 
from parish registers, 59—territorial di- 
visions, 59, 60—comparison of the pro- 
portions between families and houses 
in London and in Liverpool, 61—of 
mortality, 61—mortality of Hull, 61— 
Bristol, 61—Manchester, 61—Birming- 
ham, 61—Leeds, 61—rate at which the 
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habit of crowding several families in 
one house has varied in different parts 
of Great Britain, 61, 62—proof of the 


prosperity of Ireland, 62—proportion of | 


uninhabited houses in London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin, 62—occupations of 
the population, 62—the use of the co- 
lumas of, 63—proportions per cent. of, 
employed in agriculture, trade, manu- 
facture, and handicraft; others, 63— 
difference between this and former cen- 
suses in respect of agriculturists, 64— 
proportion of males above and below 





twenty-one, 64—proportions of occupa- | 


tions in Ireland, 65—new subdivision 
of the agricultural class, 65—the yeo- 
maury, 66—cottage-farmers, 66—pro- 
portion of male to female servants in 
Great Britain and in Ireland, 66, 67— 
abstract of parish-register returns, 67 
—advantages of the new returns illus- 
trated, 69—the movement of population, 
69—on the expression for the rate of 
mortality, 69—Rickman’s curious table 
relating to, 69, 70—explained, 70— 
mortality of first years of life compared 
with the general mortality, 70—M. 
Villermé’s inference from this, 70—its 
character, 70—importance of consider- 


ing the movement of population, 70— | 
fallacies consequent on neglect of, 71,. 
and note—M. Quetelet refuted, 71— | 


in what case just conclusions can be 
drawn, 71—an absurdity of his exposed, 
72—character of his conclusions, 72— 
Mr. Finlaison’s tables of population of 
England and Wales, from 1700 to 1830, 
with an additional column, showing the 
per centage movement, 73—movement 
of the French population, 73, 74—com- 
parative tables of, from 1301 to 1831, 
74—Mr. Rickman’s ingenious mode of 
estimating the movement of popula- 
tion, 75—proportions of sexes in legiti- 
mate and illegitimate births, 75, 76— 
anomalies in the returns as to propor- 
tion of legitimate to illegitimate births, 
76—value of the census of 1831, how 
best estimated, 77—-Mr. Sadler’s prin- 
ciple of population shown to be false, 
76-78. 
Population is wealth in Canada, LIV. 421. 
and Emigration, four works 
on, reviewed, XLV. 97-145—import- 
ance of the question of population, 97 
—amystifications prevalent on it, 98— 
history of the controversy, 98, 99— 
Malthus not the originator of the doc- 
trine known as his, 99—its real sources 
indicated, 99—why now difficult to say 


what it ieally is, 99, 100—state of the 
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theory from 1795 to 1803, 100—effeets 
of its promulgation, ]00—reception, 100 
—change introduced into the theory in 
1803, 101—essence of all Mr. Malthus’s 
publications on population, 101—effect 
of the most cursory observation in fal- 
sifying his principles, 101— case of 
American and Australian colonies, 101, 
102—effect of the arithmetical and geo- 
metrical ratios, 102—how might be 
proved that in fact subsistence outruns 
population, 102—credulity of the world, 
103—the geometrical ratio of increase 
not confined to mankind, 103—but is 
the law, and that to a greater extent, of 
the increase of animals, 103—and of 
vegetable food, 103—Sadler strong on 
this part of the question, 103—the 
position of diminishing fertility of soils, 
leaving less and less surplus to the 
labourer, stated, 103, 10i—and replied 
to, 104-106 —* the preventive check,’ 
106—truly depicted by Sadler, 106—its 
inadequacy shown, 106, 107—if ade- 
quate unfavourable to happiness, 107, 
108—what the actual rate of human 
increase, 1}08—strictures on a computa- 
tion of Professor Senior's, 108, 109~— 
object of the creation of the world, 109 
—proportion of the cultivable soils of 
the globe now actually cultivated, 110 
—agriculture but a late invention, 110 
—its effects on population, 110—anti- 
cipation of similar eflects from future 
discoveries, 110, 111— prudential re- 
straints not yet necessary, and why, 
111, 112—advantage of emigration, 
112 — ought to be adopted by Go- 
vernment, 112 —the population prin- 
ciple re - stated, 113 — its fallacy 
shown, 113, 114—whence arises, 11 4— 
oversight of Malthus, 114—strictures on 
his slight notice of emigration, 114— 
Noah’s ark applied in illustration, 114, 
115—Malthus’s mode of treating emi- 
gration, 115—his argument pursued ad 
absurdum, 115, 116—emigration how 
destructive of his principle, 116—effect 
of necessity on man, 117—the attempt 
to repress population efficiently why a 
sin, 117, 118—what the most mischiev- 
ous results of the principle, 119—how 
deduced by Malthus, 119, 120—Sadler’s 
eloquent reply, 120, 121—the former 
not original in opposing the poor-laws, 
12l—another injurious effect of the 
doctrine, 121—what the great truth on 
population, 121—value of Sadler's work, 
122—demerits, 122—falsehood of his 
theory, 122—contents of the volumes, 
122, 123—Sadler his owa trumpeter, 
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123—his theorem of population, 124— 
how altered since first promulgated. 124 | 
—dissimilarity of the two, 124, 125— | 
his book written with what view, 125, 
126—his positions refuted, 126-128— | 
and shown to bear no analogy to nature, | 
128—his failure, 128—his tables tell 
against his theory, 128-134—his mis- 
understanding of the relations of space 
to population, |34— rectified, 135—want 
of bearing of his tables on this part of 
the question shown, 136, 137—conse- | 
quence of admitting the truth of his 
theory, 137—character of his notices of 
ancient migrations, 137, 138—his error 
the same as Malthus’s, 138—what their 
only ultimate difference, 139—value of 
the bill for facilitating emigration, 139 | 

-objections of the country gentlemen 
combated, 140, 14l—of Sadler and | 
others, 14], 142—of Tennant and his 
party, 142, 143—means sugyested for a | 
plan of colonisation, 143—summary of 
arguments in favour of emigration, 144, 
145, 

Porcelain manufacture, the, of China, only 
of recent date, LVI. 494—where prin- 
cipally established, 494. 

Porchester, Lord, XLII. 327, 

, his zeal in the canse of 
humanity towards animals remarked, 
XLIX, §1, note. 

Porionu, the, a people in the South Sea 
Islands, XLIIL. 15—attacked and de- 
feated by the people of two neighbour- 
ing districts, 16. 

Pork, antipathy of Jews to, L. 338. 

Poros, Protocol of a Conference held at, 
reviewed, XLIJI. 495-553—opinion of 
the reviewer on, 511-521. 

Porpoises, description _ mode of 
killing them, XLVII. 

Porres, Lorenzo de, toed of Luque, 
joins the Count de Cabra against Boab- 
dil, XLII. 71. 

Porsenna, description and site of the tomb 
of, LIV. 442, 443. 

Porson, Richard, Byron's account of, 
XLIV. 207, 208. 

-, his sagacity, LI. 352. 

Professor, his influence on mo- 

dern ‘scholars stated, XLVI. 167—con- 

trast betwixt, and Bentley, 167. 

















, observations on his | 


esitical style, XLVIILI. 78. 

shis character described 

by Archdeacon Coxe, L. 110 

, his descripti on of 
Gibbon's historic manner quoted, L, 
278. 

Port Admiral, The, a Tale of the Wars, by 
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the author of Cavendish, reviewed, 
XLIX. 485—remarks on the unsuccess- 
ful attempts to introduce a specics of 
nautical novels into the light literature 
of this country and of the United States, 
485—their auton 485— Cavendish, 
one of the most vulgar and witless of 
the sea-novels, 485—object of the Vort 
Admiral, 486—its attack on Sit Thomas 
Troubridge, 486—the whole naval ser- 
vice scandalously libelled, 4s5—its story 
puerile and absurd, 488—instance of 
the spirit in which the author writes, 
488—a considerable portion of the novel 
dedicated to the display of the senti- 
ments of hatred expressed by Buona- 
parte towards this country, 459—extract, 
489—its attack upon Sir Hudson Lowe 
noticed, 490—specimens of the author's 
drafts on the credulity of his rea:ders, 
490—a vile slanderer of the illustrious 
dead, 492—his description of an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon in the Eastern 
seas, quoted, 492—the progress of the 
story detailed, 493—one of the scenes 
described in a brutal vein of cold-blooded 
sympathy and diabolical admiration, 
494—the object of the author to create 
disgust against the naval service, and 
to wound the feelings of the survivine 
friends of a brave and meritorious 
officer, 495—observations on the subject 
of impressment, 496, et seq. 

Port Jackson, missionaries from Tahiti 
sail to, XLIII. 6—summary of Chris- 
tian history printed at, 23—remarks on 
the attempts to open adirect trade with, 


—— Mahon, captured by Earl Stanhope, 
XLVI, 520—derivation of its name, 
520, note—old proverb in regard to, 520, 
note. 

Natal, bearings of, LVIII. 8. 

Portachuelo de la Viuda, its elevation 
above the sea, LVII. 7. 

Portalis, M. de, XLIII. 583. 

Porte, the term, explained, XLIX. 298. 

Porter, the amazing consumption of, 
during the war, improperly viewed, 
XLII. 229—rendered less agreeable 
than formerly by the ingredients intro- 
duced by the London brewers, 230. 

, Sir Robert Kerr, his panorama of 

Seringapat um, XLII. 376. 

, character of his 

collection of drawings of Persian scenery, 

XLVIII. 406. 

.Mrs., the actress, circumstances of 

her first introduction to the stage, LII. 

112, 1 

» Miss Jane, Sir Edward Seaward’s 
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Narrative of his Shipwreck, edited by, 
reviewed, XLVIII. 480—her account 
of the work, 480. See Seaward. 

Portfolio, The, reviewed, L.V. 532-567. 
See Walsh. 

-—, stated to be found circulat- 
ing at Anapa, LIX. 376. 

Portico, remarks on the proper use of the, 
in architecture, LVILI. 76—mania for, 
76. 

Portland, Duke of, origin of his fortune, 
XLII. 331. 








transactions, XLIX. 420. 
Portocarrero, Cardinal, account of, XLVII. 
533. 


Portrait-painting, the true advantages of, 
stated, L. 65. 

Portraits, the true advantage of painting, 
to the artist, stated, L. 65. 

Portugal. See Spain and Portugal. 

works relating to,reviewed, XLI. 

184—the state of Portugal at the con- 

clusion of the Peninsular war, described, 

187—and under John V., 187—and un- 

der the administration of Pombal, 189— 

its condition as described by Brigadier 





Ferrier and by the author of Sketches of 


Portuguese Life, 190—character of the 
people, 191—more and greater crimes 
committed by the higher orders than 
by the lower, and the reason, 192 
—remarks on the inoffensive charac- 
ter of the peasantry, 192—and on 
the benignity of the climate and its 
influence, 194—observations on the 
purity of morals of the Portuguese at a 
distance from the capital, 195—and on 
the evils arising from the Fidalgos not 
receiving an academical education, 195 
—the evils resulting from the projibi- 
tion of books by the Inquisition stated, 


, account of his racing , 


196—a French party in Portugal from | 


the time of the succession war, and a 
new one formed at the beginning of the 
Revolution, 196—remarks on the flight 
of the royal family to Brazil, 197—the 
first political journal in the Portuguese 


language, published in London, at the | 


time of the French invasion, 198—ac- 
count of its author, 198, e¢ seg.—a jour- 


nal set up by the Portuguse ministers | 


in opposition to it, 20: 3—stater ment of 


the changes effected in Portugal in 


consequence of its defence being in- | 


trusted te a British general, 203—the 


liberty of the press encouraged by Mar- | 


shal Beresford, 204—the army of Por- 
tugal brought into an excellent state by 
him, 20 {—reasons for the non-interfer- 
ence of the British with the Portuguese 
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institutions, 205—the state of Portuzal 
as to its pecuniary resources before the 
war, and at its termination, described, 
205—mal-adininistration of the public 
funds after the retirement of Pombai, 
206—expense of the war with France, 
and of the subsequent peace, and con- 
sequeut difficulties, 206—paper-money 
issued and mismanaged, 246—remarks 
on the injurious opposition of the Por- 
tuguese ministers to the measures of 
Marshal Beresford. 206—the state to 
which the war had reduced the pea- 
santry described, 207-—-a dangerous 
change in the commercial and literate 
classes produced by the war stated, 209 
—observations on the want of wisdom 
evinced by the Portuguese rulers in their 
measures regarding the press, 210 
two notable instances of this during the 
war cited, 210—adulatory address from 
the Priorate of Malta to the Prince of 
Brazil, 211—-other instances of adula- 
tion noticed, 212—remarks on the plun- 
dering disposition of the Portuguese 
functionaries, 213—the general pressure 
of distress occasioned by the war pro- 
ductive of discontent. 213-—discontent 
of the army and condition of the sol- 
diers, 213—the effect produced on the 
Portuguese soldiers by associating with 
the British, stated, 2l14—account of the 
conspiracy of Gomez Freire, 2!15—its 
objects considered, 215—remarks on the 
couduct of the Portuguese who served 
in the French armies, 217——instances 
of Portuguese justice cited, 219—the 
position and character of the king de- 
scribed, 220—the causes of the first re- 
volution considered, 220—state and ob- 
jects of parties, 221—the Cortes put 
down by Dom Miguel, 221—character 
of Pamplona and his ascendancy over 
the king, 222—object of Pamplona and 
his policy, 222—harsh treatment of the 
queen, 223—a striking instance of the 
love of their king by the lower classes 
of the Portuguese quoted, 223—remarks 
on the dissension created by Pamplona 
between the king and Dom Miguel, 224 
—wretched consequences of that dis- 
union, 224—murder of the Marquis of 
Loulé, 224—Dom Miguel sent out of the 
country, 224—death of the king and 
question as to the right of succession 
224—forfeiture of the right of succes- 
sion by Dom Miguel, 224—violation of 
his oath to the constitutional charter, 
225—advice to Dom Miguel, 225. 


Portugal, remarks on the deference to 


literary merit paid in, XLVII, 101. 
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Portugal, Account of the British Campaign 
in, and in Spain, in 1809, by the Earl of 
Munster, reviewed, XLVI. 133. See 
Munster. 

, the policy of England towards, 

stated, XLIX. 528—the question as to 

the right of Dom Miguel and Donna 

Maria to the throne of, investigated, 

528—landing of Dom Pedro, 536—re- 

marks on the efforts of his agents in 

this country, 537. 

, the conduct of the Reform mi- 

nistry respecting, described, L. 256. 

; Sketches of Portugal, by W. 

Beckford, reviewed, LI. 426-456. See 

Beckford, 

; date of the expulsion of the 

Portuguese from Japan, LII. 293—the 

interest of that event, 296—hatred of 

the Japanese to, 297, 298. 

, system of poor relief in, LV. 

48—slavers openly bear the flag of, 

259. 
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, brief sketch of the French ope- 

rations in, LVI. 167-178. 

——, military character of the rivers 
of, LVII. 508—mountains, 509—fron- 
tier line, 509, 510. 

Portugal and Gallicia, with a Review of 
the Social and Political State of the 
Basque Provinces, and a few Remarks 
on recent Events in Spain, reviewed, 
LVIII. 254-296—general view of the 
work, 254—the author who, 254—date 
of his landing in Lisbon, 254, 255— 
Dom Pedro's constitution, 255 — how 
intended, 255—the Bill of Rights and 
Act of Settlement of Portugal, 255, 256 
—original bent of Lord Carnarvon’s in- 
clinations, 256—how changed, 256— 
his merits as a writer, 256, 257—recep- 
tion of Englishmen in Portugal, 257— 
the Duke of Terceira, 258—highlanders 
of Traz os Montes characterized, 258, 
259-—appearance of the Entre Minho 
e Douro, 259, 260— hostility to the 
constitution, 260 — Lord Carnarvon’s 
opinion of the Spanish constitution of 
1820, 261—oceurrence at Lugo, 261— 
Moreda, 262—arrest of his Lordship. 
262—sent back to Compostella, 262— 
wild adventure, 263—first night of the 
march, 263, 264—incidents, 265— se- 
cond arrest, 265 — examination by 
Eguia, 265—return to Portugal, 265— 
absurdity of the constitutionalists, 265, 
266—Dom Miguel's mode of swearing 
to the constitution, 266—his situation, 
266—Lord Carnarvon’s testimony as to 
the charter why irrefragable, 266, 267 

—reaction, 267—saying of Rio Pardo, 
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267—conduct of the people of Setuval, 
268, 269—origin of hatred of England, 
269, 270—the Sierra di Monchique, 
270—politeness of Lagos, 270—excite- 
ment at Tavira, 271, 272—at Mertola, 
272—treatment at Beja, 272, 273—at 
Evora, 273, 274—danger, 274—tu- 
mults, 275, 276—his lordship how re- 
leased, 276—similarity of positions of 
Dom Miguel and Louis Philippe, 276 
—Lord Carnarvon’s remarks on Portu- 
guese revolutions, 276, 277—character 
of his narrative, 277—state of the case 
as to the Basque insurrections, 277— 
Lord Carnarvon’s views of, how sup- 
ported, 277 — privileges of the Bis- 
cayans, 279-281—The Policy of Eng- 
land towards Spain why published, 
281—the author’s notice of Lord Car- 
narvon, 281, 282—disputes the sobriety 
of his views of Biscay, 282—but er- 
roneously , 282—anecdotes of Don Car- 
los, 282, 283—offers of several officers 
how prompted, 283—establishment of 
the ieastiiien in the Basque Pro- 
vinces, 283, 284—pamphlet how proves 
his Lordship’s assertions, 284—Malte 
Brun quoted in corroboration, 285 — 
misstatement of the pamphleteer re- 
specting the question of succession, cor- 
rected, 285, 286—cry of non-interven- 
tion why raised by the Whigs in 1830, 
286, 287—Lord Palmerston on, 287, 
288—subsequent system of intervention, 
288, 289—hatred of England among 
foreigners, 289— Belgium how virtu- 
ally ceded to France, 289, 290—affairs 
of Spain, 290—Sergeant Garcias, 290— 
his complaints of Mendizabal, 291, note 
—character of the revolution of La 
Granja, 291—revolt in Portugal, 291— 
counter revolution attempted, 292 — 
discomfort of the Castle of Belem, 292 
— issue of the attempt, 292—amount of 
British force at Lisbon, 293—wishes 
of success to the Basque Provinces, 293 
—effect of our policy in the Peninsula 
with regard to commercial interests, 
293 — character of the tariff, 293— 
meddling of Mr. Villiers, 294, and note 
—disgraceful mode of negociating with 
Spain, 294, 295—commercial relations 
with Russia, 295— objections of the 
Duke of Wellington to our Peninsular 
policy, 295—case of the Portuguese re- 
fugees, 295, 296—Duke of Terceira, 
296—of Palmella, 296—fruits of inter- 
vention, 296. 
Portugal; or Who is the Lawful Successor 
to the Throne ? by a Well-wisher to the 
peace and independence of both Portu- 
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gal and Brazil, reviewed, XLIX. 522. 
See Foreign and Domestic Policy of 
England. 

Portugalette, statement of the produce of 
mines of, XLIIT, 254. 

Portuguese, their condition under John 
V., described, XLI. 188—not to be 
judged by the privileged classes or by 
the populace of the metropolis, 191— 
the character of the peasantry described, 
191—the probity of the merchants re- 
marked, 192—observations on the fond- 
ness of the Portuguese for literary pur- 
suits, 192—and on the frivolous con- 
duct of their government, 207—-state of 
the peasantry at the conclusion of the 
Peninsular War, described, 207—cor- 
ruption of the Portuguese rulers, 213— 
effects, on their soldiers, from associat- 
ing with the British, 213-—instances of 
Portuguese justice, 219 — character of 
their government, 219. See, a/so, Por- 
tugal. 





466. 





mines of America, statement 
of the annual supply of gold and silver 
from, XLII. 

— tré wg ‘with China, remarks on 


the, XLII. 15i. 





Porus, the site of the defeat of, by Alex-- 


ander, LII. 385. 

Postans, J., his Letter to Sir Thomas Bar- 
ing cited, XLVIII. 334, note. 

Post-captain, the rank of, now abolished, 
LV. 13 i rm, 138, note. 

Posteriori ; 4 pssteriort reasoning defined, 
LV. 399. 

Post Office, the New, character of its 
architecture, L. 147. 

———— Bill, the of 1836, nature 
of, and circumstances of its rejection, 
LVII. 258, 259 

Posthumous Memoirs of My Own Times, by 
Sir N. W. Wraxall, Bart., reviewed, 
LVII. 444-492. See Wraxall. 

Potato, the, degenerates in the South 
Sea Islands, XLIII. 40. 

Potatoes, the kind of, most generally used 
in Ireland, LV. 61. 

Potemkin, Prince, anecdote of, LVIII. 
368, 369. 

Potosi, a Year's Residence in, by Edmond 
Temple, reviewed, XLIII. 155-181. 
See Peru and Temple. 

—- Mining Association, a speculation 
of 1825, XLIIL. 155—foreign employés 
of, 156—expensive outfit seut by, 163— 
extray agance of the directors of, 170— 
pecuniary difficulties of, 171—seizure 
of their outfit at Arica for debt, 172— 





. their settlement at Macao, L. 


POZ 


their refusal of supplies, 172—conduct 
of, condemned, 173. 

Potosi, treasures of, XLIII.281—produce 
of mines of, 284—annual coinage from 
1700 to 1826 of, 293, 

Pott, Mr., his acuteness as a philologist, 
LVI. 93—his analysis of the forma- 
tion of verbs, 93. 

Potter, character of his translations of 

Aischylus, XLIV. 392. 

——-, Dr., Archbishop of Canterbury, a 
pupil of John Baskervyle, XLVI. 121. 

-, M. de, who, XLV. 206. 

Poujoulat, M. LILI. 371. See Michaud. 

Power, observations on what constitutes, 
XLVIITI,. 271. 

Powers; Dr. Abercrombie’s Inquiries con- 
cerning the Intellectual Powers, and the 
Investigation of Truth, reviewed, XLV. 
341- ~3583 — tendency of the study of 
mind, 341—how only can be safe, 341, 
342—small advance of, 342—new facts 
and principles where to be sought, 342 
—recorded cases of dreams, &c.. how 
to be approached, 343 — analysis of 
mental operations how conducted by 
philosophers, 342—the two leading fa- 
culties, how perform their operations, 
344 — action of the memory, 344 
example, 344—anecdote of Dr. Ferriar, 
345—of Sir Isaac Newton, 345, 346 
why probably accurate, 346—explana- 
tion of this, 346—348—creations of ima- 
gination, 348, 349 — phenomena of 
dreaming, 349, 350—on what will de- 
pend the progress of pneumatology, 350 
—objects of Dr, Abercrombie in the 
Ingaries, 350 — division of the work, 
351—analysis, 350, 351—his execution 
characterized, 351 — the volume for 
whom adapted, 351, 352—his views of 
insanity and dreaming, 352—of som- 
nambulism, 352 — his classige: ation of 
dreams, 352-556—why does not enter 
on the origin of, 356 — a theory of, 
discussed, 356—another, 357, 358 
physiological doctrines of sleep, 353 
utility of the work, 355, 

Powis, Judge, his conduct in the case of 
Colbatch, stated, with remarks, XLVI. 
156. 

Powlett, Marquis of Winchester, family 
of, XLIL. 300. 

Pownoll, Captain, his attachment to Lord 
Exmouth, LV. 133, 137, 138 — his 
death, 133, 

Poynings’ Law, date and explanation of, 
LV 1. 225. 

Pozzolana, what, XLV. 489, 

Pozzuoli, changes in the level of, XLII. 
459. 
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PRA 
Practical Discourses, by the late Ven. 
Thomas Townson, D.D., reviewed, 


XLIV. 415. See Townson. 

Pradt, Abbé de, extract from an article in 
a French newspaper, said to be written 
by, showing the importance of the 
Tonian Islands, XLII. 522, note. 

-, pronounces Buonaparte 

to have been profoundly ignorant, LI. 

14, note,and XIV. 94. 

-, his sketch of Napoleon 
how confirmed, LVIII. 477. 

Preadamitic Zodiac of Dendera, contro- 
versy about the, XLIII. 120—sculp- 
tured on a building as late as the 
Antonines, 120. 

Pretextatus, Vettius, his virtues and early 
death, LVII. 54, 

Pretor, the, of ancient Rome, exercised 
an undefinable jurisdiction, LI. 79— 
the consequences of this, 79. 

Prairial, the law of the 22nd, noticed, 
XLIX. 45, 

Prairie, the Grand, account of the forest 
scenery of, LIV. 397. 

Pratt, his popularity rewarded with a 
coronet, XLII. 305. 

Prayer, contrasted with preaching as a 
meaus of Christianizing men, LVIII, 
2532—further views of, 232, 233. 

——, family, observations of the Rev. 
Robert Hall in regard to, XLVILI. 119. 

——-; Book of Common Prayer neces- 
sary to be read and assented to before 
the congregation by the minister, be- 
fore he can enjoy any benefice or pro- 
motion, L. 514—the Lord’s Prayer, re- 
marks on its use in the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, 533, 535-537, 

hawkers, in Ireland, what, LV. 

















69, 





meetings, their sure tendency to 
generate spiritual pride, XLIX, 77. 
Preaching compared with prayer, as a 
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sition of the body of, in Ircland, LVI, 


251. 

President of the United States, remarks 
on the authority possessed by, XLI, 
426. 

Presque Isle, North America, notice of, 
XLII. 87. 


| Press, the degradation of the, ascribable 


means of Christianizing men, LVIII. | 


232. 
Précis du Systeme Hitroglyphique, by 
Champoliion, has the rare merit of 


making an abstruse subject intelligible 


and attractive, XLIIJ. 117. 

Prémare, Father, LVI. 504, 

Prepositions, examination of the etymo- 
logy of, in English, LIV. 313-315. 

» primary and secondary, ap- 
plications ef, LVII,. 102, 103—forma- 
tion of, 103, 

Presb) terians, the, site and date of their 
first presbytery, LI]. 469—date of their 





their rise, 469, 
—, numbers and compo- 





to a want of religions impressions in 
its conductors, X LI. 20. 

—-, remarks on the influence of the 
British, XLI. 203. 

Press, the Rev. Robert Hall’s Apoloy 
for the Freedom of, the, considerei, 
XLVIIT. 106, 

-, remarks on the conduct of the 
French periodical, previous to the Re- 
volution of the ‘ Three Days, XLVIIL 
255-269. 

——-, the evils resulting from a licentions, 
noticed, XLVIII. 271, 

——-. the English and French, XLII, 
232, 233. 

-, Whig, the conduct of, on the re 
jection of the Reform Bill by the Lords, 
considered, XLV1.545—pitch of licence 
attained by, under a liberal government, 
546. 

Preston, description of the village of, near 
Brighton, LVI. 405, 406—origin of “he 
name, 408. 

Price, Dr., the American missionary to 
Ava, noticed, XLI. 34, 35. 

-, his observations on the increase 
of national debt, from the America 
war, noticed, XLI, 493. 

-, observations of the Rev. 
Hall in regard to, XLVIII. 112. 

—-—-, Major, XLI. 120. 

» his Memoirs of Jahanguer, 

noticed, XLIII. 392, note. 

David, his Trans/ation of the 

Autobiography of the Emperor Jahaw 

gueir, reviewed, LI, 96-116. See J 

hangueir. 








Robt, 




















| ——+-, Richard, LII. 99, 100. ; 
| ——-, Mr. Stephen, his excellent receijt 


for punch, LV. 472, and no/e. 

-, Uvedale, his Reform without recor 
struction, §c.; accompanied with a pla 
Sor the compression of the Liturgy au 
Ritual of the Church of England, 
viewed, L. 509-561, See Liturgical 
Reform. 

-—-, the position that prices are reg” 
lated by the proportion between demané 
and supply questioned, L. 460. 





| ——--, steadiness of the price of wheat 
first Book of Discipline, 469—sketch of | 


during the five years ending 1833, Ll. 
229—equable price of the necessarits 
of life a very important object, 229, 230 
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—>price of all commodities how affected 
upon the peace of Paris, 231—high 
prices in general both cause and effect 
of general prosperity, 233— how high 
prices affect the agricultural labourer, 
237, 238—and others, 238—low prices 
prejudicial to the interests of the work- 
man,¥249—that low prices are an evil 
is not a paradox, 263—price of com 
sensibly affects the rate of wages, 263 
—the extremes of high and low prices 
both unfavourable to the comfort and 
health of the labouring classes, 264— 
the extreme of low price chiefly fatal to 
life in the agricultural districts, 264— 
steadiness of price why to be desired, 
264—a reduction in the price of wheat 
to the extent of 50 per cent. destroys 
nearly 70,000 lives, 264—elffect of low 
price of corn on the breeding of sheep, 
265, 266—depression of prices stimu- 
lates the manufacturer to greater exer- 
tions, 272. 

Price-current, Prince’s, XLILI. 295, note 
—Nicholson’s, 295, note. 


Prices, Tooke on, quoted, XLIII. 280, 
note, 284, 294, note—fall of, 295, 296- 


302, note. 

, statement of the effect of a rise or 
fall of wages on, XLIV. 28, et seq. 

—-, the influence of the abundance or 
deficiency of money on, considered, 








XLVII. 421—glance at the historical | 
facts respecting prices of the last half- | 
century, 422—observations on the fall | 


in, since 1810, 427. 

Prichard, Dr., character and object of his 
work on the origin of the Celtic nations, 
XLVIII. 8. 

, James Cowles, his Eastern Ori- 

gin of the Celtic Nations proved, Sc., re- 

viewed, LVIJ. 80-110—doubts whether 
the Cimmerians, Celts, Cimbri, and 

Cymri were one and the same people, 

80, 81—antiquity of the Celtic lan- 

guages, 8l1—examples of verbal coinci- 

dences with the Syriac, 81, xofe—how 
arose, 81—these not proofs of Semitic 
origin, 81— close atiinity of certain 

Eastern languages with the European. 

81—Sanscrit, 81—clearly cognate to the 

Persian, 82—manner in which Dr. 

Prichard has treated the question of the 

origin of the Celtic, 32—on what the 

main strength of his case rests, 52— 

what kind of words commonly of indi- 

genous growth, 82—what the surest 
test of genuineness, 82—character of 

Dr. Prichard’s exemplifications, 82, 83 

—his comparison of permutations of 

initial and final consonants in Welsh 
Quarrerty Review, Vou. LX. 
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and Sanscrit erroneous, 83—oversight 
respecting permutations of initials in 
Erse, 83—eclipsis explained, 83—ad- 
vantage of the orthography, 83—forms 
of initial consonants in Manks, 83— 
another error of Dr. Prichard, 83, 84— 
use of permutations in Celtic, 84—ex- 
amples from the Manks, 84—system of 
mutations peculiar to what language, 
S4—uses in many cases, 84, 85—how 
might perhaps be accounted for, 85— 
discrepancies between the Cymric and 
Indo-European family of languages, 85 
—opinion of reviewer as to their affi- 
nity, 86—how deficiencies in Dr. Prich- 
ard’s book might be supplied in a 
second edition, 86—dissent from his 
parallel of the Indo-European and Se- 
mitic languages, 86—supported by in- 
stances, 86, 87 further considerations, 
87—Semitic how far connected with 
the Japhetic languages, 87—one of the 
obstacles to the advance of philology, 
88—to what two elements Indo-Euro- 
pean languages reducible, 88 —this 
proved, 85, 89—nature of nouns, 90— 
classification, 91—of adjectives, 91, 92 
—of verbs, 92, 93—new light thrown 
by Prichard on formation of language 
especially as to the verb, 93—nature of 
personal terminations in Welsh verbs, 
93, 94—of roots of verbs, $4—nature 
of verbs how elucidated from the Se- 
mitic languages, 94—their want of a 
present tense how supplied, 94—in- 
stances of formation of verbs, 94—in 
Hebrew, 94—Welsh, 94, 95—nature of 
personal terminations in Sanscrit, 95— 
proof of intimate connexion of five 
branches of the Indo-European stock, 
95, 96—what the real office of verbs, 
96— pronouns what strictly, 97—nature 
of the primitives, 97, 98—impossibility 
of the common theory of pronouns, 98 
—close connexion between demonstra- 
tive and personal pronouns, 98, and 
note, 9I—Greek second aorist whence 
derived, 99—a discrepancy in several 
languages explained, 99, 100—confirm- 
ation of the reviewer's theory of verbs, 
100, 101—identity of pronouns and 
simple particles, 101, 102—difficulty of 
inventing original words, 102, note— 
primary and secondary application of 
prepositions, 102, 103—formation, 103 
—identity of certain Greek with San- 
scrit prepositions, and reference to Bopp 
for origin of latter, 103—various mean- 
ings of raea reconciled, 103, 104—pro- 
nouns how might become adverbs, 105, 
106—Bopp reterred to for manner of 
2E 
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pronominal composition, 106—an hypo- 
thesis of A. W. Schlegel chimerical, 
106—meaning of termination hood in 
English, 106, 107—prosthetic s a rem- 
nant of what, 107—remarks on use of 
other letters in same way, 107—ex- 
amples, 107, 108—Poit’s explanation 
how far adopted by the reviewer, 108, 
109—point of resemblance between the 
Chinese and Sanscrit, 1}09—antiquity of 
pronouns and simple particles, 109—a 
theory of Tooke’s disproved, 109—object 
of the review, 110. 
Pride, how abates independence, LII. 327. 
Priest, John, LVII. 28, 29. 
Priestley, Dr., XLII, 327. 
—__—_—_, the Rev. Robt. Hall's opi- 
nions of, XLVIII. 110. 
; influence of his doctrines 
on religion, LII. 484. 
———- . his doctrines on carbonic 
acid gas whence perhaps derived, LIL. 
92 








Prince Regent (George IV.), Mr. Rush's 
first audience with the, XLIX. 335. 
Prince of Wales’s Island, the Chinese 
emigrate in great numbers to, LI. 474. 
Prince’s Price Current quoted, XLIII. 
296, note. 

Princep, G. A., his Account of Sleam-Ves- 
sels, and of Proceedings connected with 
Steam Navigation to India, reviewed, 
XLIX. 212. 

Principles, political, the effects of, consi- 
dered, XLVIII. 241—opinions often 
taken for, 242—remarks on the demo- 
cratic principle, 243—and on the march 
of political principles, 243. 

Principles of Geology, being an Attempt to 
explain the former Changes of the Earth's 
Surface, by reference to causes now in 
operation, by Charles Lyell, reviewed, 
XLII. 411-469—his work a new era 
in geology, 417—confirms his high re- 
putation, 417—a great body of original 
observations communicated by, 418— 
extract from, 419—his opinion of Pro- 
fessor Mitcheli’s writings, stated, 421 
—his account of Professor Werner's 
Theory, 422—and of the opposition to 
Hutton, 424—of the investigations of 
continental geologists, 424, 425 —of 
the formation of strata, 425, 426—his 
relation of changes of the earth’s sur- 
face, 426—omits the descent of rain, 
427 —effect of storms in the north-east 
of Scotland described by, 430—his ob- 
servations on Mount A®tna, 431—on 
organie changes, 433—on the Lake of 
Geneva, 436 — on the absurdities of 
Deluc and Kirwan, 437—on submarine 
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formations, 448—rejects the theory of 
Humboldt and Von Buch on volcanoes, 
453—ungrounded notion of, 461—pro- 
position of Hutton adopted by, 464— 
propositions of the Huttonian theory 
which he has omitted to distinguish, 
464—the uniformity of the laws of na- 
ture, 465—the question as to what are 
the laws of nature, considered, 465— 
remarks on the succession of events on 
the surface of the earth, 465, 466—te- 
sults of the discoveries of astronomy, 
466—Mr. Lyell in error in asserting 
that there can be no variation in present 
agencies, 467—combats the inferenee 
from geological data of a gradual de- 
crease of temperature, 467—his reason. 
ing on the introduction of man, 467, 
4638—effects of civilization, 468—or- 
ganic remains, 468. 

Principles of Geology, by Charles Lyell, 
reviewed, XLVII. 103—enumeration of 
the themes which enliven the pages of 
this interesting and instructive volume, 
163—account of the important discovery 
to which geology owes its recent ad- 
vance and form, 104—statement of the 
advantages of the study of organic re- 
mains, 104--Mr. William Smith the 
father of English geology, 104—<ce 
study of organic fossils the right hand 
of our philosophy in any attempt to 
trace the past history of the earth, 105— 
objections to this statement considered, 
105—account of the course of discovery 
which has led the geologist to subjects 
apparently so foreign to his original 
aim, 106—statement of remarkable 
general facts resulting from its being 
ascertained that strata can be identified 
over a wide extent of country, 106— 
account of the elements of mutations in 
the form of the earth and bed of the 
sea, 107—changes in the organic crea 
tion, how effected, 107—Mr. Lyell’s 
opinions on the two theories stated, 108 
—the appearance of new species, a 
successive epochs, a fact not belonging 
to this tendency to change in organized 
beings which we sve still brought into 
play, 109—statement of a remarkable 
fact, showing the modifications which 
various influences and conditions cau 
effect among animals, 109 —inquity 
whether the existing laws of life can 
have led to such changes of the species 
inhabiting the globe as those with 
which geology presents us, 109—buta 
headlong style of speculation to maint- 
tain that, because existing laws may 
lead to sume changes, they may lead to 
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any change, 109—the question as to 
the limit of possible alteration consi- 
dered, 109—the capacity of deviation 
limited, and how, 110—aeccount of the 
reasoning of the gainsayers of the fixity 
of species, 110—the assertion of the 
transmutationists, that by the influence 
of external circumstances, or of mixed 
generation, new species may be pro- 
duced, considered and combated, 110— 
observations on the varieties of the dog, 
ill—and on the skeletons of cats pre- 
served by the ancient Egyptians, 111, 
112—aud on the ox, 112—observations 


on the possibility uf impressing modifi- | 


cations of great apparent amount on the 
forms and properties of animals and 
plants, 112—these changes not adopted 
by nature, 112—the extreme points of 
the transmutation theory noticed, 1 !3— 
the doctrines of Lamarck combated and 
exposed, 113, 114—and of M. Omalius 
Halloy, 116—other doctrines of the 
transmutationists combated, 117—their 
attempt to account, by physiological 
laws, for the successive appearance and 
extinction of different races of animals, 
utterly futile, 117—the question, whe- 
ther the extinction of species can be 
shown tu form part of the present 
order of the world, examined, 115— 
account of species which have been 


extinguished in our island, 118—te- | 


marks on the disappearance of the dodo, 
119—reasoning on the introduction of 
new species into a country, and the 
efiects, 120—observations on the nature 
and extent of the changes going on in 
the state of the earth's surface, 120, 
12l—the manner and rate of extinction 
of species far from settled, 12!—aceount 
of the processes by which organic and 
éther objects are, in modern times, im- 
bedded in the materials of the earth, 
aud scattered upon the floor of the 
ocean, 122—remarks on the valley of 
the Ouse, 124—vobservations on depo- 
sits of marine animals, 124—the crea- 
tion of new species beyond the reach of 
any known laws of physiological action, 
125—the question as to whether the 
changes which lead from one geological 
state to another have been uniform in 
their intensity, or consisted of epochs 
of paroxysmal and catastrophic action, 
examined, 126—the last the prevalent 
doctrine, 126 —the supercretaceous 
gtoups of strata remarked to be exten- 
sive in Europe, 127—only but a small 


portion of turope which has escaped | 


being submerged, 127—evicence of this 
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fact, 127—account of the modé of vieww- 
ing the changes of the earth’s surface 
by geologists, 129—division of the sur- 
face of the globe into distinct provinces, 
with referetice to animal and vegetable 
fumilies. 130—observations on the laws 
of the diffusion of plants and animals, 
130—remarks on the changes by which 
a new region is supplied with 4 vege- 
table and animal population, 131—ac- 
count of one of the most striking instru- 
ments of colonization provided by na- 
ture, 131—the first question which the 
theoretical geologist has to solve stated, 
132—the subject 4 noble and compre- 
hensive one, 132. 

Principles of Geology, &e., by Charles 
Lyell, third edition, reviewed, LIII. 
4U6-448—appearance of the work an 
epoch in geology, 407—its effect, 407 
—Protessor Piayfair’s arguments, how 
treated, 407—xeglect of inquiry into 
causes, 407—an omission of the early 
geologists, 407-—-the foundation of 
Lyell’s work, laid by whom, 407— 
origin of the tndertaking, 407, 408— 
merits of, 408—Mr, Lyell’s obligations 
to Mr. Murchison, 408, nofe—interest 


of the study set forth, 403—popularity 


of the work, 469—alterations since the 
first edition, 409—sagacity of the Ara- 
bian writers on geology, 409—of Avi- 
cenna, 409—theory of the alternations 
of land and water illustrated, 409, 410 
—Mr. Lyell’s chapters on prejudices 
improved, 410—what the key to geolo- 
gical problems, 410—notice of a map 
illustrative of variations of climate, 410 
—climate of the northern hemisphere 
at the period of the deposition of coal 
strata, 411 — its physical geography 
similar to that of the Pacific at present, 
411—its natural history, 411—pheno- 
mena of the more modern strata, 411— 
contrast between secondary and tertiary 
formations, 411, 412—map of Europe 
at the tertiary period, 412—subsequent 
increase of elevation uf the land, 412— 
date of the elevation of the Pyrenees, 
412—of the Jura, 4]2—depression of 
other mountains, 412—predominance of 
land im northern hemisphere only re- 
eent, 412, 413—hence variations of cli- 
mate accounted for, 413—differences of 
geologists, 413—subterranean agency, 
413—its effects, 413—and nature, 413 

differences as to the source of it, 
415, 414— central heat,’ 414—De la 
Béche’s opinion, 414—Mr. Lyell’s 
theory, 4l4—why no data for solving 
the problem, 414—Lyell’s theory dis- 
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puted, 415—another proposed instead, 
415—notice of two classes of changes 
now going on at the earth’s surface, 
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| 


416—existence of boulders on plains | 
accounted for, 416, 417—agency of tides | 
and currents at sea, 417—existence of | 


boulders on mountains probably ac- 
counted for, 417 —Artesian wells,whence 
so called, 417—these wells interesting 
to Londoners, and why, 417, 418— 
causes of the phenomena of, 418—inte- 


rest of mill-owners in the formation of, | 


418—character of Lyell’s description 
of changes from various causes on the 


earth’s surface, 418—volcanic regions, | 
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419—of America, 419—of Europe, 419 | 


—where, in the latter, earthquakes are 
most violent, 419—the characteristic 
phenomena of earthquakes, what, 419 
—causes of volcanic eruption, 419, 420 
—secondary lines of fracture accounted 
for, 420—proofs of internal heat of the 
globe, 420-casual convulsions accounted 
for, 420—vicinity of Naples, why a va- 


luable field of observation respecting | 
natural dynamics, 421 —the pleasure | 


of yeologising there double, 421 — 


changes in the face of the country not | 


incompatible with the occupation of 


man, 422—ephemeral island which ap- | 


peared in 1831 off the coast of Sicily, 
422—-vanishes in three months, 423— 


proofs of its identity in formation with | 


many voleanie islands of the Mediter- 
ranean, 423—the theory of elevation 
craters untenable, 423, 424—Herschell’s 
theory of the formation ofthe mountains 
of the moon, 424—proofs of the unsta- 
ble character of continents, 424—ine- 
qualities of the earth’s surface, how 
explicable, 424, 425 — effects of the 


earthquake of 1783 in Calabria, 425— | 


Dolomieu’s description, 425, 426—ge- 
neral tendency of earthquakes benefi- 
cial to mau, 426—character of Mr, 





Lyell’s essay on the organic changes | 
now going on in the world, 426—per- | 


manence of species, 426—probability of 
new creations of animals and plants, 
427—object of the third volume, 427— 


fossil organic remains the test of age of | 


strata, 427—character of the contents of 
different strata, 427—cerystalline rocks, 
427—test @f their age, 427, 428—re- 
marks on the division of rocks into 
three groups adopted by Mr. Lyell, 428 
—necessity of subdivision, 428, 429— 
this, how effected, 429—+testacea, why 
the most important remains, 429—their 
utility, how greatly enhanced, 429, 430 
—discoveries of M, Agassiz, 430— 
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Lyell’s subdivisions of the tertiary 
epoch, 430—remarks on his nomencla- 
ture, 430—number of distinct species 
of fossil shells found in tertiary forma- 
tions, 430—division of these, 430 — 
number of species common to the four 
subdivisions, 430—mammiferous shells, 
431—the new pliocene, where largely 
developed, 431, 432—its antiquity, 432 
—origin, 432—/Etna probably at one 
time a small insular volcano, 433— 
character of Lyell’s geological descrip- 
tion of the Val de Bué, 433—data for 
computing the antiquity of A®tna re- 
marked to be very imperfect, 433 — 
statement of the number of minor cones 
on its flank, 433—how volcanic forma- 
tions confirm the evidence of the anti- 
quity of geological eras, 434—Lyell’s 
speculations on what has gone on under 
the surface of Sicily, 434, 435—other 
examples of the new pliocene marine 
deposits, 435—the old pliocene, why 
the more important, 435—formations 
of the miocene period, where found, 435 
—age and size of the eocene formation, 
435—number of shells found in strata 
of this period, 435—best examples, 
where found, 436—why the marls sepa 
rate into flakes, 436—Phryganen, 436 
—tresh-water strata of the Cantal, 437 
—character of Lyell’s explanation of 
the phenomena of the Paris basin, 438 
—number of fossil testacea found in it, 
438—physical geography of part of 
Europe at the eocene period, 433— 
account of the heat of European lati- 
tudes at that time, 439—character of 
the tertiary basins of London anil 
Hampshire, 439—Lyell’s conclusions 
as to the anticlinal valleys of England, 
439—difficulties of his theory, 439, 440 
—interest of the researches of Dr 
Finton and Mr. Mantell, 440—size of 
the igannodon, 440—his food, 440- 
the chalk formation, 441—number of 
species of shells found in, 441—remark- 
able circumstance respecting tiem, and 
the inference from it, 441—not owing 
to a sudden change, 441—the oolite 
formation, 441—its organic remains, 
441, 442—lias, 442—magnesian lime 
stone a distinct group, 442—the car 
boniferous group, 442—its remains 0! 
a tropical character, 442—transitiow 
formation, 442—Murchison’s discove 
ries on fossiliferous remains, 442, nole— 
interest of the primary class of rocks, 
443—Lyell adopts Hutton’s theory of 
stratified primary rocks, 443 —argt 
ments in confirmation of it, 443—result 
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421 
PRO 


i of Watt’s experiments, 443—Lyell’s | Probationary Odes for the Laureateship, 

, theory of the composition of various character of the, XLII. 313, 

8 rocks, 443, 444—his metamorphictheory | Proby, Lord, fortunate escape of, LVI. 

, questioned, 444—observations on it, | 462. 

44 444-446—question as to the beginning | Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 

it of the earth discussed, 446—the charge | 1836, reviewed, LVI. 309-332. See 
8, of assumption retorted on Mr. Lyell, Gardens, the Zoological, 

, and why, 447—his mistake in the argu- | Procés des Ex-Ministres, 1830, reviewed, 


ment, 448—general tendency of the 
ne book, 448. 

- Principles of Morality, XLIV. 83. See 
? Morality. 

for Pringle, Thomas, his African Sketches, re- 
re- viewed, LV. 74-96. See Africa, South. 
Printing, application of steam to, its ef- 
nes fects on the bookselling trade, XLVI. 7. 
-, the propriety of abolishing the 
use of Gothic characters in, suggested, | 
ll's L, 169. 

det |} ———_, the art of, how early practised 
her in China, LVI. 508. 

rine Prior, James, his Life of Oliver Goldsmith, 
why M.B., from a variety of original sources, 
lons reviewed, LVII. 273-324. See Gold- 
435 smith, Oliver. 


XLIV. 226. See Revolution, the French, 
of 1830. 

Process, the question as to the simplifica- 
tion of, in English courts of law, con- 
sidered, XLII. 192, et seq. 

Production, definitions of, and inquiry into 
the nature of, XLIV. 5, et sey. 

—, the character of the additional 
powers of, acquired by the people of 
this country, investigated, XLVI. 353. 

Profits, the real nature of, explained, 
XLIV. 18. 

Progresses, Processions, and magnificent Fes- 
tivities of James I., and those of his Royal 
Consort, Family, and Court, by John 
Nicholls, F.S.A., reviewed, XLI. 54— 
his journey from Edinburgh to London 








ion, F ——_—_, his Miscellaneous Works of 


the most memorable of his Majesty’s 








rata Oliver Goldsmith, M.B. with a J ariety peaceful expeditions, 54—a pleasing 
ples, of Pieces in Prose and Verse, now in- trait of his conduct on approaching the 
year cluded for the first time, reviewed, LVII. _ seat of the Earl of Winton, noticed, 54 
436 273-324 See Goldsmith, Oliver. —his demeanour and character con- 

, 437 —, Matthew, holds the stomach to be trasted with those of Queen Elizabeth, 
in of the seat of the understanding, L. 441. | © 55—observations on his fondness for 
435 | —,Mr., his account of the death of | hunting, 55—his reserve exagyerated, 
In It, Captain Beaver, XLI. 416. |  56—his person and dress described, 56 
rt of Priori ; a priort reasoning defined, LV.399. | —his aypearance on horseback, 56— 
33— & Prisoners of war, account of the treatment | observations on his manners and de- 
 lati- of, by the Burmese, XLI. 44, 45. portment, 57—account of the methods 
ero Bs Counsel Act, sketch of the pro- adopted by him on his journey from 
and ceedings on, with remarks, LVII. 256- Edinburgh for acquiring popularity, 57 
1si0ns 258, -his proceedings at Durham and Don- 
sland, § Pritchard, Dr., his Researches on the Phy- | caster detailed, 57—causes the execu- 
», 440 sical History of Man, noticed, XLVI. | tion of a cutpurse at Newark without 
f Def 131. trial, 57—account of his reception by 
ize of , Mrs., her reception on the Dub- Sir Oliver Cromwell, 58, 62—and of his 
440- lin boards, LII. 98—Mrs. Siddons’s fear visit to Theobalds, 58—remarks on his 
ber of of failing, after her, in Lady Macbeth, secret intercourse with Cecil, 58—his 
»mark- 104, escort from Stamford Hill to London de- 
n, and Pritzler, Brigadier, joins Sir Thomas scribed, 59—account of his proceedings 
owing Munro in the Marhatta war, XLIII. 102. on his arrival in the metropolis, 60— 
oolit? § Privy Council, Rules and Regulations of and of his perambulations through dif- 
mains, the, concerning Cholera, reviewed, XLVI. ferent parts of his kingdom, 60—obser- 
) lime F 264. See Cholera. vations on his fondness for Theobalds, 
1e Ca , the measures of James II. and for Royston and Newmarket, 60— 
ains FP enforced by packed committees of, LI. his progress towards Northamptonshire 
sition F  504—the present judicial committee of, | unwelcome, 61—remarks on the enthu- 
jiscov F contains many shareholders in the Uni- | siastic hospitality with which he was 
 nole— versity College, 518, note. treated where his welcome was genuine, 
r rocks, Privy Purse; The Privy Purse Expenses 62—names given to places in conse- 
yeory of of Henry VIII., Elizabeth of York, and quence of royal visits noticed, 62—ac- 
—argv = Edward IV., by Sir H. Nicolas, re- count of his visit to Houghton Tower, 
—result commended, LVI. 30, 64—said to have there knighted a sir- 
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loin, 64—observations on the effect of 
royal progresses as respects both king 
and people, 65—purveyance and the 


contributions levied on the public cited | 


as two of the evils, 66—efforts of James 
to abate those evils noticed, 66—account 
of the preparations for, and reception of 
James at Edinburgh and Glasgow, 68 
—particulars of his visit to Oxford, 69 
~-his demeanour on his visits to the Uni- 
versities, contrasted with that of Queen 
Elizabeth, 71—account of his visit to 
Cambridge, 22—his manners, habits, 
and character grossly misrepresented 
by historians, 73—remarks on his ruling 
inclinations, 73—accused of intemper- 
ance, 73—conversation one of the = 
sures he most loved, 74—observations 
on his facetious sallies, 74—and on his 
love of men of learning, 74—and his 
fondness for juvenile associates, 74— 
stigmatized unjustly as a woman-hater, 
75—his spleen against high-handed 
women noticed, 75—the question of his 
supposed indifference to his queen, exa- 
mined, 76—his delight in the practice 
of Aingcraft, 78—his literary character 
described, 79—remarks on his Demon- 


ology and on his Counterblast to Tobacco, | 


80—defended against the charge of per- 
secuting witches, 31 
expenditure the fault of his time as well 
as of his own character, 82—proofs of 
the general extravagance of his age in 
the dress and amusements of the citi- 
zens of London, 82— amusements at 
Whitehall during his reign, 83—favour- 
able opinion of James to be inferred 
from the popular favour bestowed on his 
children, 84—and from the vigorous and 
masculine character displayed by the 
English in the following reign, 85—ob- 





servations on the royal progresses of | 


subsequent reigns, 85. 


Prome, aepourente of the country around, | 


in the Burman empire, XLI. 31. 
Promissory Notes, Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on, in Scotland and Ireland, re- 


viewed, XLII. 476. 


Promotion in the navy, observations in re- 


gard to, XLI. 380. 

Pronouns, inquiry regarding, L. 172. 

» definition of, LVI. 97—cha- 
racter of the usual account of, $8—true 
theory stated, 98, and note, 99—iden- 
tity of with simple particles, 101, 102 
—how might become adverbs, 105, 
105. 





Propertius, an accurate describer of a 


suttee, XLUIT. 39s. 
—-—, the taint ofhis writings, LI. 


his improvident | 
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72—character of his style, 73—takes 
Callimachus, as his model, 73. 
Property, the right of private, the fundn. 
mental principal of society, XLVIL. 
403—the security of, the most precious 
| right of the labourer, 414—the right of 
property a limited one, 415—the ques- 
tion as to its just limits considered, 4]j 
—causes of the general feeling as to 
the insecurity of all property, 416-4. 
fects of taxation, as regards property, 
417. 





-, observations on the danger af 
severing it from power, XLIX. 17I- 
the advantage of selecting persons d 
property for members of parliament wel 
understood. till lately, by the people gd 
England, 171. 

—. observations on the effects ¢ 
the existing settlement of, in Ireland 
XLVI. 413—daager to, from a reste 
ration of part of their ‘ former endoy- 
ments’ to the Roman Catholic clergy 
430. 














-,men of great, not thase on who 


| revolution, XLI. 197, 

-, the Spencean distribution ¢ 
contrasted with the Saint Simouia, 
| XLV. 438, 439. 
| -——_--, laws of, XLIV. 91—remarls « 
| the inequality of, 94. 

} Property-tax, the advautages of a, cons 
| dered XLII. 507, 

Prophecies; Bishop Newton's Dissertatian 
| on the Prophecies, how dealt with by h: 
| 

| 

| 

| 





Keith, Lili. 143 —the character ¢ 
treatises on, 143, 144—character of the 
Dissertations, 144, 152—cause of the 
composition, 145. 
Prophecy, The Evidence of. See Virewsie. 
; Keith’s Evidence of the Tri 
of the Christian Religion, derived fom 
the literal fulfilment of Prophecy, & 
reviewed, LUI. 142-174, See Keith 
| Proposants, the system of receiving tle 
ological students into the church as,! 


| 
| commended, XLIX, 50. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Prosecution for libel, observations on th 
difficulty of determing where it sho 
commence and tolesance cease, XL 
462. } 

Prospects of England, reviewed, XLVI 
559. See Revolution. 

| Prospects of the Nation inregard lo its 

tial Gallery, by C. Purser, revie 
LVIII. 61-82. See Architecture. 
Protest of Sw FP, Palgrave against the Fi 
|” Report of the Commissions of Muniq 
| Corporations, &c., reviewed, LIV. Bi 
| 249, 


See Refurm, Municipal. 
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Protestantism, the progress of, in Ireland, 
considered, XLVI. 433, 434. 

——-——---, extent of, in the time of 
Sixtus V., LVIII. 372-375—discords 
of, 379, 330—duration of its predomi- 
nance in the provinces of the Austrian 
empire, 381—of the reaction against, 
383—state of, in time of Paul V., 393, 
394. 

Protestants, their character compared with 
the Catholics. XLVIIT. 264. 

-, the Irish, not to be set down 
as universally in favour of British con- 
nexion, XLVI. 412 — compensation 
offered to, for surrendering their legis- 
lative independence, 425. 

Protocols af Conferences on the Affairs of 
Greece, reviewed, X LILI. 495-553. 

Prout, Dr. W., his work on the ultimate 
composition of Alimentary Substances, 
reviewed, LII. 406-415. See Cookery. 
His method of making bread from wood, 
409, 

Proverbs, ch. xx., v. 27, cited, XLIII. 202. 

Proyast, Abbé, his account of the Roman 
Catholic religion, and the effects of its 
doctrines, noticed, XLVIII. 278. 

Prudhoe, Lord, his merits as regards the 
study of hierogly phics, LILI. 112, note. 

—, description and fac-simi/e, 

of characters on a Chinese smelling- 

bottle of his, LV1. 494, 495, nore. 

, LIX. 200. 

Prussia, patronage of science in, XLIII. 
318—the Hatts of, 443—Lagoons of, 
444, 




















, the common people of, their anti- 

pathy to the French language, L. 336. 

, imposes a duty on export of corn 
in 1800 and 1501, and why, LI. 261— 
Fos} verity of the shipping interest in, 

261, 2 262. 

-———,, remarks on national education in, 
LIL. 142, 143—the mode of admission 
tothe universities of, 176—populerity 
in 1833 of the then King of Prussia 
among the people of Aix-la~-Chapelle, 
213 





, sketch of the government of, 
LVIII. 306, 507—pubhe opinion in, 
3U5—dispositions of the army, 308— 
the mumeipalities, 309—operation of 
the law of 1810, S10—-cpereean of, on 
~~ w nobility, 311, 312—consequences, 
—the monarchy how composed, 312 
-- the Crown Prince, 312, 313—influ- 
ence of Russia, 313, 314—origin of the 
commercial league, 3 
and exports, Jl4—principles of free 
trade well understood. 314, 315—juris- 
prudence, 315—lierature, 316. 


| 








| 


14—manufactures | 
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Prussia, state of navy of, in 1835, LIV. 
502. 





» nature of poor-laws of, LY. 40, 
41. 





, remarks on the national debt of, 
XLI. 498. 

Pryme, Mr., his legislative proceedings 
noticed, L. 258, 

, Professor, an assertion of his re- 
futed, LII. 471. 

Prynne, Mxr., the barbarity of the sentence 
against him revolting, XLVII. 485— 
lived to become sensible of his errors, 
485—strange statement in regard to, 
485, note. 











, Shirley’s dedication to him 
of his comedy called the Bird in a Cage, 
XLIX, 7 

Psalm cxxxvi., v. 15, a poetic passage, 
XLII. i50. . — 

Psalmanazar, on what principle, perhaps, 
fabricated his Formosan language, 
LVII. 88. 

Psalmody, observations on the indolent 
neglect of, by the Church of England, 
XLIX. 74. 

Psalms, remarks on the diffieulty of giv- 
ing an English poetical version of the, 
XLII. 395. 

; The, remarks on use of, in the 
English liturgy, L. 537-542. See Li- 
turgical Reform. Comparison of the 
P-alter of the Prayer-Book with that 
of the Bible and others, 540, 541. 

Psammis, Belzoni’s alleged tomb of, be- 
longs to Ousirei I., XLII. 138. 

Pterodactyle, the, described, LVI. 51, 52. 

Ptha, the ministers of, furnish Herodotus 
with information, XLIII. 122—Mem- 
phis the city of, 132—portico of the 
temple of, built, 140. 

Ptolemies, learning patronised by the, 
XLILI. 309. 

Ptolemy, the question as to his first me- 
ridian investigated, XLI. 229—and as 

to the situatwn of what he calls the 

Fortunate Islands, 230, 

-, the Rosetta stone furnishes let- 
ters forming the name of, XLIII. 118 
—numes of, deciphered on Egyptian 
monuments, 154 —mistaken for the 
Pharaohs, 154. 

Public carriages, works on the subject of, 
reviewed, XLVIII.346—account of the 
improvements in the system of travel- 
ling by land, 346—examples of the im- 
proved rate of travelling, 346—date of 
the first appearance of stage-coaches, 
347—account of stage-travelling to Ox- 
ford in the year 1742, 347—case sup- 
posed of travelling by the Comet coach 
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to Exeter, 347—Apsley House, 348— 
Hounslow, 349—Staines, 351—-Bag- 
shot, 353—the Regulator coach, 353— 
Hertford Bridge, 354—the Quicksilver 
mail, 355—the Holyhead mail, 356-— 
the Chester Highflyer, 357—the Brigh- 
ton road, 357—the Red Rover and Age 
coaches, 358—observations on coach- 
men, 358—fast work, 358S—account of 
the coach-horse, 359—manner of feed- 
ing, 359—average price of coach-horses, 
359—history of the mode of ‘working’ 
a modern coach, 360—perfection of the 
modern form of stage-coaches, 360— 





remarks on coach accidents, 3461—cause | 
of overturns, 362—question as to the | 


danger of galloping horses on level 
ground, 362—necessity of putting horses 
well together, 363—observations on 
axletrees, 363—the common linchpin 
not to be depended on, 363—remarks on 
the wheels, 363—cost of coaches, 363— 
loading coaches, 364—Collinge’s patent 
boxes, 365—excellence of our post-office 
administration under the late Sir Fran- 
cis Freeling, 366—observations on mail- 
coaches, 366—a mistaken notion that 
carriages are less liable to accidents 
from being light, 367—humane change 
effected in the whole system of ‘ the 
road,’ 367—account of the old-fashioned 
coachman, 367—suggestion to road- 
surveyors on the formation of roads, 
368—hills, 369—hint to stage-coach 
proprietors, 369—change in the Eng- 
lish coach-horse, 370—account of pri- 
vate vehicles, 370—description of the 
family coach of fifty years back, 370— 
the phaeton, 370—curricle, 37)—gig, 
371—the buggy, Stanhope, Dennet, 
and Tilbury, 371—the cabriolet, 371— 
double-bodied phaeton and_britscka, 
372—the pony-chaise, 372—decline of 
the taste for the whip, 372—account of 
amateurs or gentleman-coachmen, 372 
—advantages derived from, 373—St. 
James’s-street on a levee-day, 374— 
Hyde Park on a fine afternoon, 374, 
Public Economy Concentrated, §c., reviewed, 
LI. 228, et seg. See Corn Laws. 
Public-houses, observations on the evils 
resulting from, XLII. 230. ° 

» remarks on, XLIX. 94. 
Publishers, metropolitan, recommenda. 
tions to, XLVI. 7. 

Publishing, revolution in, from the appli- 
cation of steam to printing, XLVI. 7. 
Piickler Muskau, Prince, his Semi/asso in 
Africa, &c., reviewed, LIX, 134-164. 
See Semilasso. 











» his Tour in Eng- 
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land, Ireland, and France, reviewed, 
XLVI. 518—Goethe’s preliminary flou- 
rish to the work, 518, 519—the trans- 
lator’s flourish, 519—falsity of the edi- 
tor’s information, 519—the Prince’s visit 
to Limerick, 520—his qualifications for 
his task, 520—his extraordinary account 
of the distress among the lower orders 
in England, 521—and of the Chelten- 
ham master of the ceremonies, 522— 
reaches Llangollen, and describes his 
breakfast, 522—calls Sir Walter Scott 
a‘ great painter of human necessities,’ 
522—impudently intrudes himself on 
Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Pon- 
sonby, and quizzes them in a brutal 
style, 523—visits a ‘ black marble cas- 
tle’ which he says he found in Wales, 
523—leaves it in the dark whether he 
was the guest of the housekeeper or of 
the butler, 524—visits a slate-quarry, 
and breaks off into a profane medley of 
nonsense which he terms ‘ Reflections 
of a Pious Soul,’ 524—his strange 
‘ Origin of the Prince of Wales’s Motto,’ 
524—his conquest of a bar-maid at 
Bangor, 525—his treatment of Colonel 
Hughes, 525 — asserts that oysters 
formed the desert at Mr. Owen Wil 
liams’s table, 527—extraordinary proof 
of his highness’s universal correctness 
of information, 527—his account of an 
Irish half-clad Venus, 528—his ungen- 
tlemanlike treatment of Lady Morgan, 
528—his talk about ‘his people’ and 
‘ carriage,’ 529—his sneer at English 
piety, 529, 530—specimen of his ‘ deco- 
rum,’ 530—extraordinary specimen of 
his horsemanship, 530—his intimate 
knowledge of the ‘ insular life,’ 531— 
lays it down as an axiom that nobody 
eats soup in England, 531—his pro- 
gress to Derinane, 535—his account of 
O’Connell, 536 — another adventure 
with an innkeeper’s daughter, 537—his 
account of a dinner with the Catholic 
Dean of Cashel, 538—and of Lord An- 
glesea’s false leg, 539—his return to, 
and progress in, England, 541—his 
strange adventures at Monmouth, 541 
—libels the Bishop of Salisbury, 543. 





| Pudmani, the Angelica of Cheetore, ac- 


count of, XLVIII. 21, et seq. 


Pueblos, what, LVL. 14. 
Puerperal Insanity, Dr. Gooch’s Account 


of some of the most important Diseases 
peculiar to Women, reviewed, XLI. 163 
—case of puerperal insanity and its 
origin detailed, 163—often the result of 
bodily causes, and not arising from in- 
flammation of the brain, 164—cases in 
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illustration of this, quoted, 164 — not 
necessarily a disease of congestion or 
inflammation, but generally one of ex- 
citement without power, 165 — state- 
ment of the treatment of puerperal ma- 
nia when attended with rapid pulse, 
165—Dr. Kelly and Dr. M. Latham 
quoted on the state of the brain after 
large bleedings and a course of low diet, 
166—the origin of the error pervading 
the profession as to the treatment of in- 
sanity, stated, 166—puerperal insanity 
generally recovered from, 167—patients, 


asa general rule, ought to be removed | 


from the presence of friends, 167—-state- 
ment of exceptions to this rule, 167— 
account of a case where recovery was 
effected by reasoning and the visits of 
friends, 167, et seqg.—when, in cases 
of puerperal insanity, interviews with 
friends should be tried, 169—great cau- 
tion recommended to be exercised by 
the profession in granting certificates of 
insanity, 170—the common error that 
insanity is a disease, not of our physical, 
but our moral constitution, examined, 
171, et seq.—observations on the simi- 
larity between moral eccentricity and 
insanity, 172—the moral theory of in- 


sanity adopted from fear lest the oppo | 


site notion should favour the doctrine 
of materialism, 174—statement showing 
how madness may originate from bodily 
causes, 174, 175—the importance of the 
question whether insanity be a malady 
of our moral or of our physical nature, 


pointed out, 175—the foundations of 


insanity often laid by erroneous sys- 
tems of education, 176 —observations 
on the erroneous opinion that great 
wit and madness are allied, ]78—the 
idea erroneous that insanity, being a 
bodily disease, is always curable by me- 


dicine, 178—insanity as a subject of 


medical jurisprudence, considered, 179 
—remarks on the responsibility of luna- 
tics for crime, 179—opinions of Sir V. 
Gibbs and Lord Erskine on this point, 
179—and observations of Dr. Gooch, 
179—case quoted from Haslam of a 
lunatic murderer having a keen sense 





of right and wrong, 181—observations | 
on the modes of ‘defence adopted by 


counsel in cases of madness, 181— 
eccentric persons divided into three 
classes, and the character of each il- 
lustrated and defined ?182—remarks on 
monomaniacs, 183. 

Puerto Rico, rapid rise of commerce of, 
LV. 259, 260—extent of rise of price of 
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slaves in, 269—nature of her trade with 
the United States, 274. 

Puffing advertisements of books, remarks 
on, LI. 481, 482. 
, American, notice of, 





XLVIII. 

209. 

Pugin, A. Welby, his Letter 

Hakewell, renewed, LVIILI. 6 

Architecture, 

» Mr., value of his works, 
500. 

Puglia, elepharts tusks dug up at, XLIII. 
419. 

Puisne Judges, the question as to the 
policy of abolishing their sittings in 
vacation conside red, - XLII. 191, 

Pulci, indications of the Reformation in 
his Morgadte, LVI. 47—his humour, 
47—charicter of his poem, 47, 48. 

Pulgar, queted, XLIII.—avote, p. 55-66 

Pulla, the mode of catching the, LIL. 
371. 

Pultun, a, what, LII. 377. 

Punch, how to make Price’s summer 
punch, LV, 472 

Punch and Judy, Latin verse description 
of, LI. 87. 

Punishment of Death, facts relatiug to the, 
in the Metropolis, by Edward Gibbon 
Waketielc, Esq., reviewed, XLVII.170 
—view of the past and present condi- 
tion of our penal code, 176, et seg.— 
statement of the mitigations effected by 
the committee on the criminal law in 

1819, 170—and of the mitigations intro- 
duced by Sir R. Peel in 1826, 170— 
mitigations effected by Sir R. Peel’s 
statute consolidating the laws relating 
to forgery, 171—statement of the ave- 
rage prop ottions of executions to con- 
victions at different periods subsequent 
to the revolution of 1688, 171—aecount 
of crimes now punishable with death, 
172 — unde: what circumstances the 
privation of \ife is justified, considered, 
173—crimes which demand the utmost 
severity of the law, 173—forgery the 
crime as tothe punishment of which 
there is the greatest diversity of opi- 
nion, 174—that crime considered, and 
its effects pointed out, 174—the sympa- 
thy and commiseration extended to 
convicted forgers to be refused upon 
the very ground upon which they are 
given, 175—that sympathy not ‘pro- 
ductive of a defeat of the law, 176— 
fallacies in regard to capital punish- 
ments, 176—Mr. Wakefield’s assump- 
tion that prisoners escape conviction m 
proportion as the offence is certain of 


to A. W. 
1-82, See 


XLV 
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being punished with death if they are 
convicted, stated anc combated, 176, 
et seq.—table of comm ttals for England 
and Wales for the years 1824 to 183¢ 

inclusive, 179—table cf convictions for 
the same period, 180—table of acquit- 
tals for the same period, 181—table 
showing the bills thrown out and pro- 
secutions abandoned for the same pe- 
riod, 182—remarks en the immense 
disproportion between commitments and 
convictions shown by those tables, 183 
—question as to how far the smail pro- 
portion of convictions can be ascribed 
to the punishment of death, 183—con- 
duct of the English judges defended 
against Mr. Bentham, 183—the sup- 
posed reluctance of judges and juries 
to convict for capital offences, exa- 
mined, 184—evidence of Sir A. Macdo- 
nald on this subject, 185—evidence of 
Sir W. D. Evans, 185—ind of Mr. 
Shelton, 186—other observations on this 
subject, 186—capital punisiments not 
to be charged with preventing convic- 
tions, 187—Mr. Wakefield’s explana- 
tion of the small number of ills ignored 
by grand juries as to capital offences, 
examined and exposed, 187, et seq.— 
examination of the motives which may 
induce persons who are the subjects of 
depredation not to prosecute, 159, et seq. 
—evidence on this point cf Mr. Wake- 
field, 189—of Mr. Shelton, 190—of Mr. 
Soaper, 190—of Mr. Beatall, 190—of 
Sir R. Peel, 190—of Mr. Fowell Buxton, 
190—of Mr. D. Gurney 191—of Mr. 
W. Coilins, 191—powerial motive with 
bankers against prosecut.ng forgers, 191 
—evidence on this point of Mr. Hoare, 
Mr. Fry, and Mr. J. Conler, 191, 192— 
rate of increase of crime, 192—ground 
for suspecting that the increased lenity 
of the law has contribated to the in- 
crease of crime, 193—comparison he- 
tween the convictions and executions for 
forgery in England and Wales, and 
those in London and Middlesex, 193 
—rate of the increase of crime in Lon- 
don and Middlesex, and in the pro- 
vinces, 194—the additional severity of 
punishment in the metropolis attended 
with a less rapid increase of crime than 
in the provinces where executions have 
been more rare, 195—prosecutions not 
rendered less frequent by the increased 
severity of punishment in the metropo- 








lis, 195—the greatest increase in those | 


crimes for which executions are the 
least frequent, 195, 196—enormous faci- 
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lities and temptations to forgery af- 
forded by the commerce of London, 196 
—fear inspired by the certainty of the 
approach of death, 198— depredators 
strongly in dread of public execution, 
199—instance of this, 199—the end of 
preieayent to a certain degree attained 
»y public execution, 199—no other pu- 
nishment adequate to counteract the 
powerful temptations to the commission 
of crime, 199—the protection of pro- 
perty not to be rested solely on second- 
ary punishments, 199 — extraordinary 
proof adduced by Mr. Wakefield of the 
absence of terror in the penalty of death, 
199, 200—Mr. Wakefield’s argument 
shown to be erroneous, 200 — effects 
produced on criminals by the risk of 
death, 201 — Mr. Wakefield’s state- 
ments in regard to the crowds assem- 
bling at executions grossly exaggerated 
and untrue, 201—grossly misrepresents 
a fact which occurred in Newgate in 
1827, 202—difference between the mode 
of last decision in London and Middle- 
sex and that adopted at the assizes in 
all other counties, 203 — Mr. Wake- 
field’s conclusions as to the effects of 
the London mode, and in regard to the 
Home Seeretary and the Privy Counc, 
combated, 204—observations on the 
remarks of the hon. member for Calne 
on the effect of death as a punishment, 
205—that men are indifferent to being 
hanged not proved by the fact that they 
may not fear to die, 206—secondary 
punishments inadequate for forgery, 
207 —transportation generally inade- 
quate as a punishment, 208—evidence 
of this, 208, 209—the condition of con- 
victs in New South Wales not that of 
severe endurance, 210—question as to 
the efficacy of the hulks as a punish- 
ment, 211—and of a county or borough 
gaol, 211—the effects of solitary con- 
finement considered, 212— scheme of 
punishment combining solitude and 
hard labour, 213—the security of com- 
merce and of private property not to be 
hazarded by the farther reduction of 
capital punishments, 214—extract from 
a letter to Mr. Justice Fletcher on his 
charge to the grand jury of Wexford, 

Punishments of the Burmese described, 
XLI. 43. 

——-~, must in some degree touch 
the innocent, LVIII. 131—sugyestion 
on capital, 152. 

Puno, account of the state of the mines 
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of, XLIII. 169 — capable of being 
cleared, 170. 

Puppet-shows, modern and obsolete, re- 
marks on, LI. 84-88. 

Purana, the, what, XLV. 6, and note, 26. 

Purgstall, Countess, who, LVI}. 111, 112 
—her clever letters, 112-L14—her age 
and appearance, 114—her life and a:- 
ventures, 115, 116— mode of living, 
117, 118—her death, 127, 128. 

Puritan, grotesque portrait of a, XLI, 10. 

Puritans, the, of New England, their con- 
duct to the red Indians, 403, 404, 

Purley, the Diversions of, character of the 
work, LIV. 311, 

Purneah, terms the rajah of Mysore a 
spurious offspring of the old dynasty, 
XLIII. 92. 

Purser, Charles, his Prospects of the Na- 
tion in regard to its Natwnal Gallery, 
reviewed, LVIII. 61-82. See Archi- 
tecture. 

Puru, King of Huahine, and chief of 
Eimeo, XLIII. 10. 

Purus, the, alleged source of, LVIT. 27. 

Pusey, Dr, Edward Bouverie, his Remarés 
on the prospective and past Benefits of 
Cathedral Institutions, &c.. reviewed, 
LVIII. 196-254. See Cathedral Esta- 
blishments. . 

——, P., Esq., his Remarks on the New 
Constitution, reviewed, XLV. 252-339. 
See Reform, Parliamentary. 

Puyreddon, La Paz and Potosi seized by, 
ALIII. 284. 
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Pym, Mr., his speech on the opening of 
the Long Parliament, XLVII. 274. 

—, his threat against Lord Straf- 
ford, XLVII. 495—his reply to Straf- 
ford’s vindication, 505. 

Pyramids, discoveries of Belzoni and 
Davison in, XLIII. 113—mystery of, 
not enlightened by hieroglyphical dis- 
coveries, 126—wonders of. 127—M. 
Caillaud’s description of, at Nourri, 127, 
128—building of, ascribed to Cheops 
and Cephrenes, 135. 

. the, names of the builders of, 

LIII, 114—why not ascribable to the 

Hykshos, 114—Wiikinson’s opinion of 

their purpose, 1]14—his explanation of 

the mode in which they were built, 114, 


nvte—no hieroglyphics found on or in, 
115. 

















— (Tyrol), action of the rain 
on, XLILI. 427. 


Pyrenees, the, period of the elevation of, 
LIL. 412. 

Pyrgo, description of, LIX. 238. 

Pyrosoma Atlanticum, the light given out 
by, LIIT. 3, 4. 

Pythagoras, resemblance of some Chinese 
lines to verses of, XLI. 106. 

———, geological doctrines of, XLIIT. 
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—————-, his declaration respecting 
Hesiod, noticed, XLVII. 17. 

- —--, of Samos, the grand charla- 

tan of antiquity, LIL. 77, 





q. 


Quaderons, account of those of New 
Orleans, XLI. 441 — observations on 
the prejudice of the Creoles against, 
441—their depressed situation, 441. 

Quakers, Society of, character of authors 
produced by, XLIV. 83, 91, 92, 95, 98, 
103. 





at York,’ XLVIIJ. 230—not the first 


to discover that mild treatment is more 


generally advantageous in cases of in- | 


sanity than the contrary plan, 230, _ 
-, American, X LUI. 37—English, 





479. 





-, the, of America, cause of lapse 
of, into Deism, LIV. 395. 
Quarantine, attention to regulations of, 


necessary to traveilers in the Mediter- | 


ranean, LIX. 240. 
Quarles, Francis, curious extract from, 


XLII. 173. 


-, account of their Lunatic Asylum | 


Quarterly Review, The, mysteries of, 
XLII. 384, 





- See Review. 
| Quass-shops, in Moscow, description of, 
LI. 459. 

Quatremére, M. Etienne, publishes a work 
| proving (the Coptic to be the lineal 
descendant of the ancient Egyptian 
tongue, XLITI. 119. 
| Quebec, account of the Emigrant Society 

of, LIT. 250, 251—the Beneficent So- 
ciety of, 251. 
| Queensbury, Duke of, account of his rac- 
ing transactions, XLIX. 413. 
| Quei, in Chinese, may have either a good 
or bad sense, proved, L. 458, note—fan- 
|  guet means forergners, 458, nole. 
Quesada, General, discomfiture of, de- 
| seribed, LV. 522, 523. 
| Quetelet, M., error of his tables of mor- 
| tality, LIL. 71—an absurdity of his 
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exposed, 72—character of his conclu- 
sions, 73—of his calculations, 77. 

Queyras, description of the valleys of, 
XLIX. 58. 

Quickness, one of the least properties of 
the mind, XLVIII. 196. 

Quilimane, account of an expedition up 
the, and of the residents on its banks, 
L. 129. 

Quiloa,account of the settlement at, L.136. 
Quin, Mr., the character of his acting 
dignified and declamatory, LI. 287. 

, anecdotes of his gourmandise, LVII1. 

356, 357, 365. 

»M.J., his Steam Voyage down the 

Danube, reviewed, LIV. 469-505—re- 

marks on steam-power, 469, 470—tar- 

diness of Austria in adopting, 470— 

size of the Danube, 470—character of 

work, 471—omissions, 471, 472—curi- 
ous transparency, 472—object of the 
voyage, 472—cargo of a Danube steam- 

boat, 473, 474—curious sketch, 474, 

475—Hungarian predilection for Eng- 

lish grooms, 476—Tolna, 476—nature 
of the Danube, 476—floating flour- 

mills, 476—wines of Hungary, 477— 

dress of Hungarians, 477—wages of 

labour, 477—ladies, 477 — breadth of 
the river above Mohacs, 478—boat goes 
aground, 478—approach to Peterwar- 
din, 478—Carlovitz, 479—Hungarian 
peasantry, 479 — Prince Esterhazy’s 
riches how derived, 479—quarantine at 

Semlin, 479, 4850—Belgrade, 480—Se- 

mendria, 480—brigs of war aground, 

480—Moldava, 480, 481 — shallowness 
of the Danube between this and Or- 
sova, 48!—picture of Wallachian boat- 

ing, 481—rapids of the Danube, 481, 

482—vivid imagination of Mr. Quin, 

482—the auberge of Swinich, 482, 483 

—George Dewar, 484—operations of 

clearing the Danube, 484—manners of 

Orsova, 485—story of a bidet, 485,486 

—Count Szecheny, 486—poverty of 

Wallachia, 486—Trajan’s bridge, 486 

—Vidin, 487—Hussein Pacha, 487— 

mistake of Mr. Quin corrected, 487— 

instance of the influence of Russia at 

Constantinople, 487 — shallowness of 

the river, 487—Zantiote boatmen, 488 

—depth of the Danube at Sistow, 488 

—insufficiency of information on the 














navigation, 488—brigs built at Semen- | 


dria, 488, 489—character of the river 
at Cherdaps, 489—average tonnage of 
Danube barges, 489-——escription ot the 
navigation, 489—three distinct enter- 
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Cherdaps discussed, 490—interference 
of Russia, 490, 491—state of the plan 
of an improved tracking-path, 491— 
Roman line, 491—Trajan, 49], 492— 
suggestion as to the real character of 
the Latin dialect of Hungary, 492, note 
—third plan of steam-navigation dis- 
cussed, 492—points between which the 
Danube is navigated by large boats, 
492, 493—question of fuel considered, 
493—profits of The Francis the First, 
493—number of steam-boats plying in 
1835, 493— English bottoms on the 
Danube, 494 —advantages to various 
nations of an improved navigation, 494, 
495—conduct of the Diet of Hungary, 
495, 496—club at Pesth, 496—bridge 
between Pesth and Buda, 496—import- 
ant consequences of the mode of build- 
ing it, 497—newspaper in Hungarian, 
497—beauty of the language, 497— 
projects respecting education, 497 — 
Count Szecheny’s part in, 497—influ- 
ence with Metternich, 498—condition 
of Hungary, 498—commerce, 498— 
views of Russia respecting the Danube, 
499—Quin’s account of Moldavia and 
Wallachia unsatisfactory, 499 — his 
errors corrected, 500—fallacies prop>- 
gated by Russia, 500—explanation of 
the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, 500, 501 
—remarks on the secret article of, 501 
—England never admitted the principle 
of exclusion from the Dardanelles, 501 
—remarks on the views of Russia upon 
Turkey, 501, 502—diplomatic notes, 
502—Prussia wants naval force, 502— 
navy of Denmark, 502—Sweden, 502, 
503—Russian fleet in the Baltic, 503— 
concealment practised respecting opera- 
tions on the Black Sea, 503—account 
of various operations on, 503—conceal- 
ment how managed, 503, 504—effect of 
the battle of Navarino, 504—probable 
consequences of a Russian occupation 
of the Dardanelles, 504—entertaining 
portions of Quin’s work indicated, 
505 — his character as a traveller, 
505. 

Quinctilian, quoted, XLIII. 211. 

——_———_, remarks on his criticism on 
the poetry of Hesiod, XLVII. 17. 

———-, observations on his statements 
in regard to Latin pronunciation, 
XLVIIL. 76, note. 

Quintal, Matthew, XLV. 73, 74. 

Quito, the great height of the city of, no- 
ticed, XLILI. 166-volcanic line through 
the Andes of, 449. 


prises for the improvement of, stated, | Quorn, the causes of its superiority as a 


459, 490—the plan of deepening the | 


hunting country, stated, XLVII. 225— 
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enumeration of the masters of the 
Quorn hounds, 226. 
Quorndon Hall, account of the hunting 
establishment at, XLVII. 224. 


R. 


Raamses, a city built by the Israelites, 
XLIII. 149. 

Rabbit, the distinctions between the, and 
the hare, stated, XLI. 315. 

-,in what degree a ruminating 
animal, LII. 412, note. 

Rabdologia, date of Napier’s work so 
called, LII. 465—some account of it, 
465. 

Rabelais, M., the reasons of his peculiar 
plan of satire, LI. 70. 

—, character of Sir Thomas Urqu- 
hart’s translation of, LIT. 459. 

Rabinius, a mathematician of Rome, who 
wrote on eclipses, LII. 68. 

Race-horse the; Darvill’s Treatise on the 
Race-horse, reviewed, XLIX. 38 1—points 
of difference between the racing of Olym- 
pia and Newmarket, 381—traming and 
management of the Olympic race-horse, 
381, mnote—stirrups unknown to the 





Greeks, 382—contracted circle of rural 


sports in England, 382—fox-hunting 
and the race-course compared, 382— 
degraded state of the English turf, 383 
—origin of racing in Eugland, 383— 
King John a renowned sportsman, 333 
—Edwards II., II1., and LV., breeders 
of horses, 383—Henry VIII. an im- 
porter of horses from the East, 353— 
racing in considerable vogue in the 
reign of Elizabeth, 384—first public 
race meetings in the reign of James L., 
384—the first valuable public prize run 
for at Stamford, in the reign of Charles 
I., 384—races held at Newmarket and 
in Hyde Park, 384—Charles II. a great 
patron of the race-course, 385—1nsti- 
tutes races at Datchet and Bibury, 385 
—James II. a horseman, 385—W illiam 
III. and his queen patrons of racing, 
385—Prince George of Denmark’s stud, 
386—king’s plates instituted by George 
I, 386—pony races suppressed by 
George II. with a view to encourage the 
breed of horses, 386—appearance of the 
Godolphin} Arabian, 386—the turf encou- 
raged by George III. asa national pas- 
time, 386—Eclipse foaled, 386—mag- 
nificence of George IV.’s racing esta- 
blishment, 386—William 1V.’s stud at 
Hampton Court, 386—anecdote, 387— 
the ‘Eclipse Foot,’ presented by his 
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Quorra, the course and termination of the 


river, determined by the Landers, 
XLVI. 74—account of their expedi- 
tion, 75, et seq. See Niger. 


majesty to the Jockey Club, 387, note 
—the seven Newmarket meetings, 387 
—the Beacon Course, or B. C., 387— 
superiority of Newmarket heath as a 
race-course, 358—office of judge at 
Newmarket, 383—the racing ground 
the property of the Jockey Club, 389— 
scene at the betting-posts, 389 —the 
new rooms, 389—houses of persons at- 
tending the races, 389—training of the 
race-horse, 390—necessity of race-horses 
being ¢ried at different periods of their 
training, 392—false accounts of trials, 
393-—match between Tregonwell Framp- 
ton and Sir William Strickland, 393— 
strictness of the Jockey Club law re- 
specting trials, 39s—etlect of weight 
on the race-horse, 394—qualities requi- 
site in the jockey, 398—é//e of this 
fraternity, 395—Francis Buckle, 395— 
costume of the English jockey, 396, 
note—Samuel Chifney, 396—James Ro- 
binson, 398—William Clift, 398—Wil- 
liam Arnull, 398—Wheatley, 399— 
George Dockery, 399—Frank Boyce, 
399—Conolly, 399—Arthur Pavis, 399 
—Macdonald, 399—the Goodisons, 400 
—the Edwardses, 400 — Yorkshire 
jockeys, 401, note—the Newmarket 
stable-boy, 402—comparative good and 
bad temper of race-horses, 404—stable 
discipline among the boys, 405—dimi- 
nutive size of the stable-boys, 405— 
their command of the horses, 407— 
feather-weights, 407—training of the 
‘ockeys, 407—system of wasting, 408— 
their amusements, 409—conspicuous 
characters on the English turf of past 
and present days, 409—the Duke jof 
Cumberland, 409—Mr. O'Kelly, 410— 
Ear! Grosvenor, 410—the Duke of Bed- 
ford, 411 — Dick Vernon, 411—Sir 
Charles Bunbury, 412—Duke of Queens- 
bury, 413—Mr. C. Wilson, 413—Colonel 
Mellish, 414—the Dukes of Hamilton 
and Grafton, 415—the Prince of Wales, 
416—the Duke of York, 418—Earl of 
Fitzwilliam, 418—Karl of Derby, 419— 
Duke of Dorset. 419—Duke of Portland, 
420—Duke of Cleveland, 420—Marquis 
of Exeter, 421—Karl of Egremont, 421— 
Karl of Burlington, 422—Kar! of Strad- 
broke, 422—Karl of Jersey, 423—Lord 
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Lowther, 424—Sir Mark Wood, 425— 
General Grosvenor, 425—Mr. Batson, 
426—Mr. Thornhill, 426—Mr. L. Charl- 
ton, 427—Culonel Peel, 4258—public 
racing men at Newmarket, 428—pro- 
vincial studs, 429—provincial meetings 
in England, Scotland, and Wales, 429 
—Rhoodee of Chester, 429—Epsom, 
430—the Warren, 430—the start, 430 
—Ascot, 452—Govdwood, 433—York 
race meetings, 433—Doncaster, 433— 
Warwick, Liverpool, Manchester, Chel- | 
tenham, &c. &c. 435—change in the | 
value of the prizes, 435—gentlemen 
jockeys of the past and present days, 
436—steeple races, 437—progress of 
racing in various parts of the world, 
438—leading qualification of a horse 
bred for the turf, 438—the half-bred 
horse, 438—stakes for thorough-bred, 
439—advice to young gentlemen am- 
bitious of shining on the English 
turf, 439—betting, 440—‘legs,’ 440— 
recent nefarious practices on the race- 
course, 441—sweepstakes, 44! —getting 
up favourites, 442—betting of trainers 
and jockeys, 443—the poisoning system, 
444—luck, 445—the present system of 
betting, 445—method of making a 
‘book,’ 445—concluding observations, 
448. 

Racine, the elegant regularity of his dra- 
matic works, LI. 179. 

, characteristics of his poetry, LV. 
28, 29. 

Radcliff, Dr.,a member of the House of 
Commons, some account of, XLII. 16, 
note. 

Radcliffe, Sir George. letter of Lord Straf- 
ford to, XLVII. 504. 

Radicals, the ulterior projects of the, in the 
passing of the Reform Bill, XLVI. 580. 

Radish, the, enormous size of, in Japan, 
LIT. 295. 

Rederer, Count P. L., his Chronique de 
Cinquante Jours, du 20 Juin au 10 Aoiit, 
1792, &e., reviewed, LV. 323-353— 
work not yet published, 323—sketch of 
his life and character, 323—his conduct 
on the 10th of August, 1792, 323—ob- 
jeet of his work, 323, 324—how effected, | 

324—in what sense a royalist, 324— | 

his titles and honours, 324—anxiety to | 
rebut the charge of treachery to Louis 

XVL., 323, 324—grounds of it, 325— 

admitted falsehood of his, 325—ex- , 

cuse respecting the revolutionary tribu- | 

nal, why not admissible, 325, 326— | 
nature of his treachery, 326—character 
of his explanation, 326, 327—what the 
chief value of his book, 327—objects of | 
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the attack on the Tuileries of June 20, 
327—conduct of Rederer respeeting 
Petion, 327—his arguments exculpating 
Petion, 328—doubts of his good faith, 
328, 329—his politics ascertained, 329, 
330—his own account of the 9th and 10th 
of August, 330, 331—Jean Jacques Tho- 
mas, 332—excuses of Raederer for not do- 
ing his duty, 332, 333—morning of the 
10th, 333, 334—lie about Petion, 334— 
murder of M. Mandat, 335, 336—M. de 
la Chenaye, 336, nute—Reierer’s impu- 
dence, 336— Chenaye’s impertinenee, 
337— Rederer's falsehoods, 337—the 
king hooted, 337, 338—stories respect- 
ing the queen, 338—Peltier’s account of 
the anecdote of the pistols, 339—her 
deportment, 339—the king, 339—his 
calmness, 340—Petion’s conduct to the 
Marseillais, 340—Raderer recommends 
the flight to the National Assembly, 
340—goes himself, 340—returns, 341— 
advice to the gunners, 341—who the 
aggressors, 341--his real motives, 3il 
—description of the posting of troops 
round the palace, 341, 342—statement 
of his treachery, 342—M. Borie’s con- 
duct, 342, 343—confirmation of the 
reviewer's opinion of M. Rederer’s ob- 
jects, 343—communications between the 
guards and the insurgents, 344—scene 
in the king’s closet, 344—characteristic 
anecdote of the queen, 344, 345—curious 
oue of the king, 345, 346—Rederer's 
exaggerations, 346—observation of the 
king, 346—the queen's pocket picked, 
346—deputation of the Assembly meet 
them, 347—suspicious instance of spi- 
rited conduct, 347—address of a Proven- 
gal to the kimg, 347, 348—of the king 
to the assembly, 348—the president's 
reply, 348—Rederer’s report, 349— 
wretched attention to forms, 349—mea- 
sures of the assembly, 349, 350—cannon 
fired, 350—scene in the hall of assembly, 
350—Rederer adds nothing to history, 
350—his candour, 351—faults. 351— 
probable sticcess of resisting the mob, 
351—discussed, 352—Napoleon’s testi- 
mony, 353—amiable errors of the king, 
353—date and circumstances of Reder- 
er’s death, 353, note. 

Raffles, Sir Thomas Stamford, Memoirs of 
his Life and Public Services, by his 
Widow, reviewed, XLII. 405—his ta- 
lents and character described, 406—ac- 
count of his origin and early pursuits, 
407—-remarks on the deficiency of his 
education, 408—his first appointment 
in the India House, 408—his tacility of 
acquiring languages noticed, 409—re- 
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commended to Sir Hugh Inglis, 409— 
appointed assistant secretary to the 
government of Penang, 4U9—atrives 
at Penang, 409—and is appointed se- 
cretary and register to the new court of 
judicature, 409—proceeds to Malacca, 
410—-makes the acquaintance of Dr. 
Leyden, 410—proceeds to Calcutta, 411 
—sugyests to Lord Minto the reduction 
of Java, 411—appointed agent to the 
governor-general at Malacca, 41 1—sails 
with Lord Minto to Batavia, 412—ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor of Java, 412 
—account of his proceedings as governor, 
412—statement of the dif§culties which 
he had to encounter, 415—account of | 
his measures with respect to Palembang, 
415—Java transferred to the Dutch by 
the English, 418—Sir Stamford ap- 
pointed provisionally to the residency 
of Fort Marlborough, 420— proceeds 
to England, 420—his marriage, 421 
—receives the honour of knighthood, 
421—visits Holland, 421—proceeds to 
Sumatra as lieutenant-governor of Ben- 
coolen, 421—-his account of the condition 
of Bencoolen, 421—character of the 
Malays, 422—-account of his proceedings, 
and of the changes introduced by him, 
423—establishes schools for the natives, 
426—makes a collection of specimens 
of natural history, 426—picture of his 
mode of life at this period, 428—makes 
a journey into the interior, 430—disco- 
vers the Rafflesia Arnoldi, 430—describes 
the people of the Passuma country, 431 
—visits the capital of Menangkabu, 431 
—describes the Battas people, 432—and 
the island of Nias, 435—terminates the 
slave-trade at Nias, 436-—-but condemned 
by the court of directors for that mea- 
sure, 437—account of the settlement of 
Singapore, 438—frames for the settle- 
ment a code of laws, 439—his regula- 
tions, 440—loses three of his children, 
442—-embarks for England in the Fame, 
442—his account of the destruction of 
that ship by fire, and of hisescape, 443 
—the Zoological society as it now ex- 
ists, planned by him, 449—arrives at 
Plymouth, 449—opinion of the court of 
directors of his services, 449—his death, 
449 


larity to Sir Thomas Munro, XLIII. 105. 
> his ac- 





count of the Battas cited, XLVIII. 141 








, LIL, 293. 
» his enter- 
prise, LVI. 430—indiscretion, 430, 431 
—results of his measures respecting 
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Japan, 432—his eccount of the Japanese, 
435—disputed, 435, 436—his reputa- 
tion, 436, 

Raffles, Lady, her Memoirs of the Life and 
Public Services of Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, reviewed, XLII. 405—high 
characier of the work, 405. See Raffles, 
Sir Thomas Stambrd. 

, Lady Stamford, character of her 
Memvir of Sir Thanas Stamford Raffles, 
LVI. 419, note. 

Rafflesia Arnoldi, liscovery and descrip- 
tion of the flowe: so called, XLII. 430. 

Ragland, the caste of, an example of 
what, XLV. 476 

yn Gah), meanin; of, in Hebrew, LVI. 
Tr 


87—not identica with English wrong, 
87 





Raiatea, the king of, XLIII. 14—his 
daughter marriel to Pomare II., 14— 
inhabitants of, accompany him to 
Tahiti, 17—join in the battle against 
the idolaters, 1S~people of, prayed for 
by Pomare II., ‘4—meeting held in, 
36—speech of a sative of, on destroying 
his own children 36—houses built in, 
38—laws of, 46. 

Raiide, The, what, .VIII. 369, 

Railroads, A Practial Treatise on, by Ni- 
cholas Wood, revewed, XLII. 377—the 
object of a railmy stated, 382—how 
first constructed, nd of what materials, 
382—the vast impovements in, detailed, 
382, et seg.—renarkably adapted for 
the purposes of sped, 384—observations 
on the Stocktonand Darlington rail- 
way, 384—statenent of the surprising 
effects resulting fpm the establishment 
of railways, 385—uperior advantage of 
railways to water tated, 386—the rail- 
way exactly adapted to lisplay the 
magnificent power of the steam-engine, 
387—the expense of carriage on rail- 
ways considered, :97—the advantages 
of this improvemat to poplous and 
trading towns, 39%—the rate of speed 
at which practicabe and saft to travel 
by railroads, consitered, 40'—advan- 
tages resulting fron, 401—catses of the 
expense of, 403. 

Rain, erosion of the carth’s swface by, 
XLILI. 427. 

Raja Taringini, or the Annals of eshmir, 
XLVIIL. 2—curious and valuadb, 3. 
Rajasthan, Annals and Antiquities of, by 

Lieutenant-Colonel James Tod, re- 
viewed, XLVIII. 1—poets the ftst his- 
torians in all nations, |—one grat my- 
thie period presented by the natte an- 
nals of lndia, 1—Aéja Taringi, the 
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annals of Cashmir, the only work which 
can be called history, 2—evidence in 
favour of the supposition that historical 
composition was not unknown in India, 
3—remarks on the essentially poetic 
genius of Indian dvilization, 3—ge- 
nuine historical reconls, if any, likely to 
be found with Buddiist or Jain Com- 
munitus, 4—observetions on the gran- 
deur of the scenery of Rajast’han, 6— 
character of the architecture, 7—original 
birth-place and desceit of the Rajpoot 
tribes, 7—remarks 01 the relation of 
the whole family of Teutonic languages 
to the Sanscrit, 8—id:ntity of the Indo- 
scythic races with the original tribes of 
the north of Europ, 8—the general 
character of their religion the same, 8— 
analogies between th: Rajpoots and the 
northern tribes, 9— instance of a strange 
coincidence between the usages of re- 
mote nations, 10, mée—difficulties in 
the way of the affiliation of the different 
races of mankind, D—the feudal sys- 
tem found among tk cians of Rajpoot- 
ana, 1]—the late ad gradual growth 
of that system a fornidable objection to 
the supposition tht this coincidence 
affords evidence of 1 common descent 
between the Rajpoos and the northern 
tribes, 12—the factnot conclusive of a 
direct common orign of our Teutonic 
ancestry and the chralry of Rajpootana, 
13—account of the eudal system of the 
Rajpoots, 13—book of grants, 13—he- 
reditary descent, 13—armorial bearings, 
14—fiscal, or demsne territory, 14— 
division of the chefs and their privi- 
leges, 14—appeal the sovereign, 15— 
fine un the renewalof a fief, 16—ward- 
ship, 16—allodial enure, 17—descend- 
ing operation of Indian feudalism, 17 
—formaton of R:jpootana, 18 — its 
early anrals, 1S—:ccount of the royal 
house of Mewar, 9—invasions of the 
Saracen, 19—coruption of the Maho- 
metans, 19—reigi of Samarsi, 19— 
some acount of he heroic resistance 
of the Fajpoot priices to the Mahometan 
conque or, 20—acount of the memora- 
ble sieges of Che-tore, the capital of 
Mewar 20, et seg.—fate of Samarsi, 21 
—fouilation of the state of Marwar, 21 
Lakuasi on the throne of Cheetore, 21 
—Ala-o-din, the Pathan emperor, in- 
vade Mewar, 21—object of his invasion, 
21—account of Pudmani the Angelica 
of Cjeetore, 2i—siege of Cheetore, 21 
—suzcession of the native princes of 
Mevar, 25—a characteristic incident 
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his age, detailed, 25—reign of Janga, 
26—last and fatal invasion of the Ma- 
hometans, 26— Festival of the Bracelet 
described, 26—the emperor Akber ap- 
pears before Cheetore, 27—its last 
fall, 23—account of the gallant conduct 
of Pertap, 28—and of his son Umra, 
29—dependent and inglorious state of 
the Rana of Mewar, 30 —observa- 
tions on the annals of the rival states to 
Mewar, 33—account of the Rahtores of 
Marwar, 33—death of their hero Ajit, 
33—specimen of the style of the native 
annalists, 33—the Rajpoot character de- 
scribed, 34—their moral fate dependent 
on the merchant princes of England, 
34—remarkable transition state of so- 
ciety formed in one province by Zalim 
Sing, regent of Kotah, 35—his extra- 
ordinary character described, 35—:man- 
ner in which he made the crown lord 
of the soil, considered, 37—his system 
of taxation described, 37. 

Rajpoots, remarks on the influence ac- 
quired over the, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tod, XLVILI. 5—account of their ori- 
ginal birth-place, and of their descent, 
7—the general character of their reli- 
gion the same as that of the original 
tribes of the north of Europe, 8—curious 
analogies between the Rajpoot and 
northern tribes, J—feudal system among 
the Rajpoots, 11—account of that sys- 
tem, 13—their early annals, 18—obser- 
vations on their heroic resistance to the 
Mahometan conqueror, 20—their cha- 
racier described, 34. 

Rakhi, or festival of the bracelet, account 
of this sinyular usage of Indian knightly 
gallantry, XLVIII. 26. 

Ralph Roister Doister, antiquity of the 
comedy so called, XLVI. 497—its 
author, 497—its character, 497. 

Ramesseion, the, asserted to be the palace 
of Osymandyas and Sesostris, X LILI. 
Soe with legends of Sesostris, 

Ramus, Peter, not entitled to the merit of 
establishing the dichotomous method of 
division in natural history, XLI 
312. 

Ranelagh, description of, by the Baron 
D’Holbach, XLVIL. 323. 

Rangoni, the Marquis, notice of, XLII. 
319. 

Rangoon, the question as to the policy of 
the English keeping possession of, con- 
sidered, XLI. 53. 

Ranke, Leopold, Die Rimische Piipste, 
thre Kirche und thre Siaatim sechszehnien 
und siebzehnicn Jahrhundert, Binde |. 
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von L. Ranke, reviewed, LV. 287-323. 
See Rome, the Popes of. 

Ranke, Leopold, Die Rimische Piipste, 
&c. &c., Binde 2 und 3. von L. Ranke, 
reviewed, LVIII, 371-406, See Rome, 
the Popes of. 

——, M., his merits as an historical 
essayist, LIV. 84, 85, 91. 

Ranters, or Revivers, notice of the, XLI. 13. 

, observations relative to, XLIII. 
475, 477. 

Ranville, M. Guernon de, early life of, 
XLII. 587. 

Rape-seed, the result of repealing the duty 
on foreign rape-seed related, LI. 261. 

Rapin, Nicolas, his death-bed declaration, 
XLV. 409. 

Rapp, Mr., the formation of the ‘ Society 
of Harmony’ by, noticed, XLI. 361. 
Rapport sur les Poissons Fossiles découverts 
en Angleterre, par Louis Agassiz, re- 
viewed, LV. 433, et seg. See Agassiz, 

Professor Louis. 

Ra-seni, The, LIV. 433, and note. 
spe, a Hanoverian geologist, work pub- 
lished by, XLIII. 421. 

Rasselas of Johnson, the extraordinary 
coincidence between, and the Candide 
of Voltaire noticed, with remarks, 
XLVI, 25. 

—. the remarkable points of, LII. 

aaah, Earl of Sussex, notice of, XLII. 





Rattlesnakes, their mode of killing their 
prey described, XLVIII. 378—common 
salt a complete antidote for the poison 
of their bite, 379. 

Rauch, M., LVIII. 306. 

Raumer, Frederick von, his History of the 
House of Swabia, reviewed, LI, 304- 
342. This work established its author’s 
reputation as an historian, 301—slow 
circulation of distinguished German 
authors in England, 304—the work fills 
up an important chasm in the History 
of Europe, 304—the historical narrative 
fills four volumes : a collection of great 
value on the laws, manners, and arts of 
the period, &c. fills other two, 305—the 
merits of the work, 305 — Raumer’s 
style, 305—the history comprehends the 
termination of the struggle between the 
papal and imperial powers, 305—the 
light in which the project of papal su- 
premacy over Europe would be regarded 
at its first announcement, 305, 306— 
the character of papal ambition at this 
period, 306—the design of bringing the 
whole Christian world under the domi- 
nion of the popes,will bear an advantage- 

Qvaxterty Review, Vor. LX. 
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ous comparison with the temporal plans 
of despotism prosecuted by Alexander, 
Charles V., and Napoleon, 306, 307— 
the popes were for a considerable time 
the protectors of Italian liberty, 307— 
the object of their early ambition, 307 
—the importance of distinguishing be- 
tween the policy of the popes, and their 
individual characters at different pe- 
riods, 307—character of the pontiffs 
who carried the pretensions of Rome 
to their height, 307—Innocent III. and 
Gregory IX. the able opponents of the 
Swabian emperors, 307—Innocent IV. 
pursued the Hohenstaufen to its fall, 
308—noble qualities of the princes of 
this family, 308—character of Barba- 
rossa, 308—of Frederick I1., 308—the 
rise and fall of the house of Swabia 
well adapted for history, 308—origin of 
the Hohenstaufen race, 309—their an- 
cestors probably only nobles, 309— 
character of Frederick the founder of 
the Hohenstaufen family, 309, 310— 
appreciated by the Emperor Henry IV., 
310—who gives him his daughter in 
marriage, and the dukedom of Swabia 
as her dowry, 310—on Henry's death 
Lothaire elected emperor, 310—but not 
acknowledged by the house of Swabia 
for many years, 310—the Guelphs 
counterbalance the growing power of 
the Hohenstaufen family, 310—on the 
death of Lothaire the two houses of 
Swabia and of Guelph coutend for the 
imperial crown, 311—the bold course 
adopted by the former, 311—Conrad 
crowned in Aix-la-Chapelle by the 
pope’s legate, 311—civil war how ar- 
rested aud averted, 31l—the cry of 
Guelph and Ghibeiline where first 
heard, 311—the great fault of Von 
Raumer’s work is the disproportionate 
space given to the history of the Cru- 
sades, 311-313—mode by which the 
popes succeeded in breaking the power 
of the Hohenstaufen, 312—Conrad I., 
312, 313—death of his successor, Fre- 
derick Barbarossa, 313—Frederick II. 
excommunicated four times, 314—the 
grandeur of the house of Hohenstaufen 
properly commences with Barbarossa, 
313—the superiority of the family to 
their contemporaries, 314—Barbarossa’s 
unanimous and uncontested election, 
314—his person and character, 314,315 
—conceives the design of reconstruct- 
ing the empire of Charlemagne, 315— 
causes of his failure, 315—whimsical 
accident which brought about his quar- 
rel with Hadrian IV., se lan- 
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guage in which he repelled the assump- 
tion of the pope that the empire was 
held of the Roman see, 317—anecdote 
of Alexander III. having set his foot 
on Barbarossa’s neck, &c. rejected as 
fabulous, 317, 318—and why, 318— 
death of Barbarossa, 318—the Life of 
Frederick I1. the most interesting and 
brilliant part of the work, 318—his cha- 
racter, 318, 319—full and complete pic- 
ture given of those times, 319—advan- 
tage taken by Innocent III. of the mi- 
nority of Frederick I1., 319—character 
of Innocent’s reign, 319—Frederick’s 
appeal to the sovereigns of Europe, 320 
—causes which gave the imperial crown 
to Otho, 321—his reign, 321—Anselm’s 
address to Frederick, 321—Frederick’s 
reply to the remonstrances of his Sici- 
lian counsellors, 321, 322—to his wife, 
322—sets out from Palermo, 322—his 
reception at Rome, 322—enters Con- 
stance with sixty followers, 322—gathers 
strength as he advances, 322—receives 
the homage of most of the princes of 
the empire, 322—and before he attains 
his twenty-first year is crowned at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, 323—Innocent III. dies 
the year after Frederick’s coronation. 
323—Frederick takes the cross, 323— 
fatal consequences of that step, 323— 
Gregory IX. Pope, 323—his character, 
323—summons Frederick to perform his 
vow, 323—upbraids Frederick for the 
sensuality of his Sicilian court, 324— 
Frederick’s witticisms, 324——character 
of Sicilian society at this time, 325— 
the Mahometan women, 325—Frede- 
rick’s love of poetry, 325—contrast be- 
tween the courts of Gregory and Frede- 
rick, 326—between their power, 326, 
327—Frederick’s feint of undertaking 
a crusade, 327—Von Raumer thinks he 
was in earnest, 327—but shrunk from 
taking the command of so ill-appointed 
a host as assembled at Brundusium, 327 
—Gregory excommunicates him, 328— 
his vindication, 328—and_ prohibition 
of the execution of the interdict in his 
dominions, 328—Frederick resumes his 
preparations for a crusade, 328—his 
treaty with the Sultan, 328, 329—enters 
Jerusalem, 329—which city is laid un- 
der the ban of excommunication, 329— 
is reconciled to the pope, 329—occupies 
himself in restoring order in Germany, 
330—the Pope’s interference in Frede- 
rick’s disputes with the Lombards, 330 
—again excommunicates Frederick, 330 
—character of the paper war which fol- 
lowed, 331, 332—the charge of infidel- 
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ity against Frederick, 332—his dis. 
claimer, 332—the religious dialect of 
these manifestoes had long been fami- 
liar to Europe, 333—Frederick’s religion 
still a problem, 333—method in which 
Von Raumer treats the question, 334— 
Frederick besieges the Pope in Rome, 
335—Gregory’s death, 335—and of Ce- 
lestine IV., 335— interval of two years 
during which the papacy is vacant, 335 
—Frederick’s reasons for urging an 
election, 335—accession of Innocent 
1V., 335—Frederick’s remark on, 335— 
demands the repeal of the interdict, 335 
—Viterbo revolts, 336—Frederick’s re- 
mark, 336—other cities revolt, 336—the 
council of Lyons, 336—Innocent ex- 
communicates Frederick there, 336—a 
new king of the Romans elected, 336— 
Enzius, the emperor’s favourite natural 
son, taken prisoner, 337—the fallen 
state of his fortunes at his death, 337 
—his sorrows, 337—date of his death, 
339—his age, 339—two calumnies 
against him how confuted, 339—Rau 
mer’s delineation of his character just, 
339—Conrad, 339—Manfred, 339, 340 
—the house of Swabia extinct by the 
death of Conradin on the scaffold, 340 
—Raumer’s description of it, 340, 34] 
the dreadful retribution of the Sicilian 
vespers in atonement for this judicial 
murder, 341. 


Raumer, Frederic von, translation of his 


History of the 6th and \7th Centuries, 
by Lord Francis Egerton, reviewed, LIV. 
78-108—origin of the work, 78—cha- 
racter of Raumer’s Letters from Pars, 
78—his prepossessions against Chacles 
X., 79—character of his Polen’s Unter 
gang, 79—anecdote connected with the 
work, 79—sketch of the History, 79, 8 
—character of the translation, 80—im- 
provement suggested, 80—the most in 
teresting points of the work, 80—true 
character of Philip II., of Spain, 80- 
83—knowledge of the world displayed 
by Venetian ambassadors, 2 — the 
Infant Don Carlos, 83-86 —what the 
earliest accounts of him, 86—story of 
his youth, 86—falls down stairs, 86, 
87—effects of this, 87—his intellect, 87 
—enmity to his father, 87—anecdote ot 
his gallantry, 87, 88—events previous 
to his imprisonment, 88—his arrest, 5 
—oversight of Raumer, 89 — mode ot 
his imprisonment, 89, 90—alleged rea- 
son of his detension, 90, 91—his death, 
91 —omission of Raumer’s, how sup- 
plied, 91—a strong testimony in favour 
of Philip, 91—his own inconsistencies 
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on the subject, 91, 92—conclusion on 
the evidence, 92—Herrera, 92—Sir J. 
Mackintosh’s inclination to acquiesce in 
the charge against Philip, 92, 93— Lord 
F. Egerton doubts, 93—Raumer’s failure 
in adding to our knowledge of the his- 
tory of Mary Queen of Scots, 93—her 
letter to Babington, 94—autograph let- 
ters of Burleigh, 94, 95—James’s inter- 
cession in his mother’s favour, 95—its 
character much illustrated by Raumer, 
95—his instructions to his envoys, 96, 
97— remarks of Lord Herries, 96 — 
Gray’s part in the affair, 97—sketch of 
him, 98—outline of his machinations, 
98, 99—reason why James breaks with 
him, 99 — explanation of his conduct 
on the commission, 99, 100—Archibald 
Douglas, 100, 101—Gray’s treachery, 
101— James’s sincerity, how proved, 
101, 102—state policy of the times, 102 
— character of Courcelles, 102—Bel- 
lievre’s treachery, 102, 103—Chateau- 
neuf’s description of his interview with 
Queen Elizabeth, 103—her description 
of his demeanour at it, 103, 104—her 
suspicions of him, 104—his intrigues, 
104—and defence of them, 104, 105— 
explanation of Elizabeth’s conduct, 105 
—chief interest of Raumer’s work, 105 
—Ubaldini’s account of the English 
in 1551, 106, 107—value of the book, 
107—want of attention to small de- 
tails, 108—mistakes of names and dates, 
&e., 108—defects of translation, 108. 
Raumer, Professor Frederic von, his Eng- 
land in 1835, reviewed, LVI. 530-583 
—the author’s qualifications for his un- 
dertaking, 530, 53l—general character 
of it, 531—his party views, 531—cha- 
racter of his early politics, 531, 532— 
object of his journey to England, 532— 
number of his letters of introduction, 
532, 533—facility of introduction to 
Whig houses compared with the case 
of the Tories, 533—degree in which the 
author violates hospitality, 533—effect- 
ual patronage exerted by Mrs. Austin, 
533, 534—how he came to be introduced 
to Devonshire House, 534—his ludi- 
crous enthusiasm, 534, 535—complaint 
against Mrs. Austin as a translator, 535 
—instances of her misrepresentation, 535 
-537—his disparagement of Lord Broug- 
ham, 537 — Mrs. Austin’s omissions, 
538, 539—mistakes of the author, 539, 
540—Mrs. Austin’s mode of translating 
Puckler Muskau, 540 —reason of her 
tenderness for Jeremy Bentham, 540— 
its unfairness, 540, 541—her headings, 
541, note—date of Raumer’s leaving Ber- 
lin, 541—and arrival in the docks, 541— 
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his foolish remarks, 541, 542—his ac- 
count of the change of ministry in No- 
vember, 1834, 542—shown to be ridicu- 
lous and false, 543-545—his curious 
selection of a guide to knowledge of 
the present condition of England, 545 
—S. R.’s account of it, 545—falsity 
of his quotations therefrom proved, 546 
~549—the work an inaccurate farrago 
of compilations, 550—striking instances 
of his inaccuracy, 550-552—egregious 
inaccuracies about the appropriation 
clause, 552, 553—arithmetical blunders 
554, 555—protest against his use of 
the authority of the Quarterly Review, 
555, 556—Mr. Lloyd’s mode of trans- 
lating, 556—a stupid allusion of Rau- 
mer's, 557—his disparagement of the 
Universities, 557—tolly of his remarks 
on Oxford, 557, 558—of his excuse for 
not seeing Blenheim, 559—of his tour 
to Scotland, 559—remarkable unlucki- 
ness of the weather, 560—period and 
manner of his tour in Ireland, 561— 
why he did not see the Lake of Killarney, 
561—date of his return to Liverpool, 
562—folly of his remarks on Ireland, 
563-565—origin of the imputation of 
Tory aversion to education in Ireland, 
565— Raumer’s misrepresentations ex- 
posed, 566—his mistake as to tithes, 
966, 567—his proposal of compulsory 
national education in England, 567, 
568—his inconsistency in holding up 
Prussia as an example, 569, 570—his 
advice to Sir Robert Peel, 570, 571— 
the meaning of organic change, 572— 
arguments for, discussed, 573—fallacy 
of Mr. O’Connell’s reasoning, 574, 575 
—object of the outcries against the 
House of Lords, 575—various attacks 
upon, rebutted, 575-577 — hereditary 
rights of, coeval with the nation, 577, 
573—advantages of the hereditary prin- 
ciple, 578, 579—result of the system, 
580—duties of the Upper House, 580— 
best provided for by its present wonsti- 
tution, 550, 581—its character as a ju- 
dicial tribunal, 58l1—as guarding pri- 
vate and public interests, 581, 582— 
mode of transacting private business in 
committees of the House of Commons, 
582—superior confidence of country in 
the House of Lords, whence arises, 582, 
583—warning afforded by four epochs 
of the Great Rebellion, 583, 

Raupach, M., character of his works, 
LVIII. 317. 


| Ravaillac, his character, XLVI. 465. 
| Raveae, a warrior of Tahite, notice of, 


XLIII. 19—fights against the idola- 
ters, 19—kills Upufara, 19. 
2F2 
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Ravenshaw, Mr., appointed collector of 
Canara, XLIII.96. 
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Rebellion, the great, state of the people 
at the close of, LVII. 252, note. 





Rawdon, Lord, raised to the p 
XLII. 306, 

Ray, John, one of the fathers of European 
Natural History, XLI. 303. 

——_——, his views of fossil remains 
noticed, XLIII. 420. 

————, character of his Synopsis Me- 
thodica Piscium, LVIII. 340. 

Raymond, Michael, his novels reviewed, 
LVI. 65, et seg. See Novels, French. 

Raynal, the Abbé, mistakes of, corrected, 
XLII. 168. 


5” 





—_——_,, LVII. 335. 

Read, Mr. Alexander, appointed collector 
of Canara, XLIII. 95. 

, Captain, appointed to the Intelli- 

gential Department of the East India 

Company's Service, XLIII. 85—his 

resignation, 92. 

, Mr., his observations on the effects 

of the inviolability of property, XLVII. 

413. 

» Samuel, his Inquiry into the National 
Grounds of Right to Vendible Property 
or Wealth, reviewed, XLIV. 1. 

Reade, Sir Thomas, his jocularity, LIX. 
162. 

Readers, to printers, their intelligence, 
LVII. 292. 

Real del Monte, the produce of the mine 
of, stated, XLIII. 283, 

property, commission for inquiring 
into the state of the laws of, XLII. 170 
See Registration. 

Real Property Bills, observations on the, 
L. 245. 

Reason, shown to be sufficient, to convince 
of the truths of Christianity, LILI. 157, 
158. 











—— 





» the Temple of, what, LIV. 559— 
cate and circumstances of the Festival 
of the Goddess of, 559. 

Reasoning, a posteriori and a priori rea- 
soning distinguished and defined, LV. 
399." 


teaumur, M., how he ascertains that the 
bottom of a bee’s cell is constructed on 
the best principles, LI. 219. 

Reay, Lord, XLV. 364. 

Rebellion, during the great, in Eng- 
land, different sides taken by members 
. the same family from policy, XLI. 

97. 

Rebellion, the, of Shane O’Neil, date of, 
LVI. 226—of Fitzgerald’s, 226—date 
object, and extent of Tyrone’s, 226, 227 
—atrocities and cause of that of 1641, 
226, 227—of 1798 characterized, 23), 


232, 











, the, of 1715, value of the MS. 
Sinclair Memoirs in reference to, LVIL. 
333. 

Recamier, M., cause of Napoleon’s bitter- 
ness to, LVIII. 487. 

, Madame, Napoleon’s pique 
against, LVIII. 487. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_——_ de, splendid boast of 
hers, LIX. 413, note. 

Recherches sur les Poissons Fossiles, conte- 
nant une Introduction a If’ Etude de ces 
Animaux, &c. &c. ; une Nouvelle Clas- 
sification des Poissons, &c. &c.; f Expo- 
sition des Lois de leur Succession, Se. 
&c.; enfin la Description des cinque 
cents Espéces qui wexistent plus, §c. 
&c.; par Louis Agassiz, reviewed, LY. 
433, et seg. See Agassiz, Professor 
Louis. 

Reciprocity-system, its working with re- 
gard to the shipping interest, LI. 262, 

Recollections of a Chaperon, edited by 
Lady Dacre, reviewed, XLIX. 228. See 
Novels of Fashionable Life. 

Recollections of a few Days spent with the 
Queen’s Army in Spain, in Sept. 1834, 

* reviewed, LIV. 186, e¢ seg. See Spain 
and Portugal. 

Recollections of a Visit to the Monasteries 
of Alcobaga and Batalha, reviewed, 
LIV. 186-230. See Spain and Por 
tugal. 

Reconcilement, the proposal for the esta- 
blishment of a court of, exposed, L. 
246. 

Record Commission, various works re- 
specting, reviewed, LVIII. 540-579— 
number of readers at the present day, 
540—general attention to the elucida- 
tion of early European history, 541— 
date of the first Royal Commission to 
regulate and digest, &c. the records, 
541—of the second, 541—third, 541— 
fourth, 541—fifth, 541—sixth, 541— 
number of commissioners, 541 — ex- 
penses and performances of the first. 
541, 542—cause of appointment of the 
committee of the House of Commons, 
542—immensity of the appendix to their 
report, 542—duties of the commis 
sioners, 542—what the first step of the 
committee of 1800, 542, 543—its results, 
543—the proper line of the commis- 
sioners pointed out, 543—their ex- 
penses, 544—seals cut from conventual 
leases, 544, 545—by whom, 545— 
negligence of the commissioners, 545— 

causes of increase of energy among, 
546—a practice of theirs reprehended, 
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ople 546—a primary branch of duty, why 568—except to the topographer, 569— 
overlooked, 546—question of accessibi- evidence of their small value, 570-572 
MS. lity of records, 547—the great recepta- —works in preparation characterized, 
Vil. cles of state papers, 547—MS. of Scot- 572, 573—haneful influence of antiqua- 
tish acts of parliament, where found, rians, 573, 574—childishness of attempt- 
itter- 547—loss of a register of the Scotch ing to trace every change in history, 
, General Assembly, 547, 548—establish- 575—possibility of abridging records, 
pique ment of a system of interchange of 576—Mr. Tytler’s skill and experience, 
national documents recommended, 548 576—opinion that records ought not to 
st of —commissioners not authorised to be printed, 576—errors of the State 
transfer records, 548—importance of Paper office commission, 576, 577— 
—— preparing catalogues and indexes, 548 sugyestions of a mode of selection, 577, 
pba ing —too much neglected by the commis- 578—of alterations in the commission, 
Clas sioners, 549—-spoliation of the records, 579. 
“a po- 549—want of judgment and vigour of Redhead, Dr., height of Mount Potosi cal- 
»_ Se. the commissioners, 556—fees for search- culated by, XLII. 166, 167, 
— ing records, 550—excessive carelessness | Red-haired people sacrificed to Osiris, 
) Se. of the commissioners, 551—funds and XLII. 137—most likely of Scythian 
LY. time devoted to printing, 55]—extent origin, 138—found near Mean 138— 
fessor of works published, 551—general out- called Tamhou, or Europeans, 138. 
line of their contents, 551, 552—size | Reding, General, real character of, LVII. 
> and number of the volumes, 552—not 500, 501. 
262, one ought to have been printed at the | Redman, Sir Matthew, LVI. 26, 27, and 
d by public expense, 552, 553—value of the note. 
» See records has been overrated, 553—none | Redout-Kalé, character of country round, 
: of the printed works elucidate history, LIX. 385—former prosperity, 385, 
th the 553—their real nature, 553—antiqua- | Red rivers, the, XLIII. 432. 
1834, ries are too forward now-a-days, 554— Sea, argument in favour of the pas- 
Spain cost of the printing, 554—Mr. Builey’s sage of, by the Israelites, having taken 
[ conduct, 555—value of certain eccle- place overthe Gulf of Akaba, LII. 
series siastical records, 555, 556—doubts whe- 513. 
ewed, ther certair publications of law docu- . the, not fordable south of Suez, 


Pot ments ought to have been made, 556— 


LIX. 92—the ford used by the Israel- 
value of the edition of the statutes, 556, 


ites pointed out, 92, 93. 


esta- 557—ignorance of the editors of it, 557 | Reed, Dr. Andrew, remarks on his 'cha- 
d, L. —the edition not authentic, 557—Mr. racter, LIV. 393, et seg. See America, 
Luders’s charges against them, 557, the United States of North, 
‘ST 558—estimate of its valne, 558—its | Reefs, coral, observations on the forma- 
wae cost, 558—proper mode of reprinting tion of, XLVI. 60. 61. 
ay, 


Rymer’s Federa not followed by the | Rees’s Cyclopedia, perilous inconsistencies 


acida- commissioners, 558, 559—cost, 559— in, pomted out, XLIV. 83. 
a worth of the parliamentary writs, 559— | Reeve, Henry, his translation of M. A. 
ion to 


folly of the mode adopted with respect 
cords, to the publication of, 560—strictures on 
s41— other publications of the Board, 561— 
541— on the printing the Rotuli Normannia, 
— eX- 561, 562—ability with which the Scot- 


de Tocqueville’s De la Démocratie en 
Amérique reviewed, LVII. 152, et seg. 
See America. 

Reference, English books of, hint for the 
improvement of, XLVI. 7. 





first. tish acts are edited, 562—throws light | Refinement; The Book of Refinement re- 
of the on history, 562—Close and Patent viewed, LIX. 396-439. See Manners 
mons, Rolls, why so named, 562—their im- and Etiquette. 
> their portance, 562—locality, 562,563—con- | Reflections on the O'Connell Alliance, or 
mmis- stitution of the Board discussed, 563— Lichfield House Conspiracy, reviewed, 
of the power, 564—their ignorance of their LV. 532-567. See Walsh. 
esults, employés, 564--results, 565—want of | Reform; 7he Real Character and Tendency 
mmis- rules in selecting editors, 565—results, of the proposed Reform, reviewed, XLV. 
:e 565—size of volumes published, 565, 252-339. See Reform, Parliamentary. 
entual 566—these printed at random, 566,567 | Reform; Dissection of the Scottish Re- 
945 — —commissioners borrow money with- form Bill (1831), reviewed, XLV. 252- 
543— out authority, 567—keep no accounts, 339. See Reform, Parliamentary. 
a 567—members of the Board unpaid, ; Sir John Walsh's Observations on 
en ’ 


567—uselessness of the printed records, the Ministerial Plan of Reform (1831), 














REF 


reviewed, XLV. 252-339. See Reform, 
Parliamentary. 

Reform ; Reform without Revolution, §+., 
1830, reviewed, XLIV. 262-317. See 
Empire, the British. 

3 Thoughts on Moderate Reform in 

the House of Commons, reviewed, XLIV. 

262-317. See Empire, the British. 

3 Thoughts on Parliamentary Re- 

Sorm, with a Plan for the Restoration of 

the Constitution, reviewed, XLIV. 262- 

317. See Empire, the British. 

» account of the origin and cause 

of the agitation relative to, XLVI. 557 

—statement of the effects of that agi- 

tation on the commercial prosperity of 

the country, 558, et seg.—the new mea- 
sure of Reform examined, and its pro- 
visions compared with those of the 
former bill, 569, ef seg.—prospective 
survey of the House of Commons to be 
called into existence by the passing of, 

578, et seq. 

Act, the democratical tendency of 

the, LIII. 556. 

Bill, Friendly Advice to the Lords 

on the Reform Bill, 1831, reviewed, 

XLV. 504-548—general concurrence 

in the views of the Quarter/y Review on 

Reform stated, 504, 505—the work, to 

whom attributed, 505 —the question 

determined theoretically against the 

Reformers, 505—importance of inquir- 

ing into causes of the crisis, 505— 

meaning of Reform, 505—contradic- 

tions of advocates of, 505, 506—both 
false, 506—in what circumstances re- 

form would have been a duty, 506, 507 

—object of institution of governments, 

507—what the proper action of, 507, 

508—state of the public mind as to, 

508, 509— objects of the pamphlet, 

509, 510—reform fever of 1773, 510, 

511—4desire for, when first arose, 512— 

objects of the kingly office, 514—popu- 

larity, 515—-situation and prerogatives 
of a king of England, 515, 516—in- 

stances of personal zeal of William IV., 

576—+real nature of a coronation, 516, 

517—concession of the Catholic ques- 

tion did not contribute materially to 
reform, 518 — circumstances of Pitt’s 
resignation upon it, 518—AU the Ta- 

Zents, 519—Perceval premier, 519— 

Lord Liverpool, 519, 520—Canning, 

520, 521—schism of the Tories la- 

mented, 521—Mr. Canning’s intrigues, 

521-523—Lord Goderich, 522—Duke 
of Wellington, 522, 523—difficulty on 
the Corn bill, 523, 524—the East Ret- 
ford question, 524—resignation of Mr. 
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REF — 


Huskisson, 524—conduct of Duke of 
Wellington’s government on the East 
Retford question defended, 524-526— 
conduct of Mr. N. Calvert, 526, 527— 
trial of the Penryn case in the Lords, 
527—circumstances of the resignation 
of Mr. Huskisson, 527—its influence on 
the present (1831) state of things, 528 
—Catholic question, 528—first symp- 
toms of strong opposition to the Duke's 
government, 529—state of public opi- 
nion as to reform, 529—probable details 
of Mr. Brougham’s plan of reform, 530 
—question of the Civil List, what 
really, 530—resignation of the duke, 
530—shown to be inevitable, 530, 531 
—Lord Grey’s declarations, 531—ob- 
jections to Duke of Wellington’s deela- 
ration against reform discussed, 53], 
532—cause of success of the reformers, 
532—inexperience of Lord Grey’s mi- 
nistry, 532—causes of the extent of his 
plan of reform, 533, 534—cause of sue- 
cess in the elections, 534-538—compo- 
sition of the House of Commons, 538— 
reflections of the force of public opinion, 
538, 539—character of various minis- 
ters, 539, 540—of the Friendly Advice, 
544, 545—the Commons not unani- 
mous, 545—connexion of, with 
Lords, 547, 548. 


Reform Bill, its rejection by the Lords 


considered, XLVI. 274, et seq. 

-, observations on the deve- 
lopment given to the democratic pria- 
ciple by, XLVIII. 244. 


Reform Bill, Letter to a Noble Lord who 


voted for the Second Reading of the, re- 
viewed, XLVII. 559. See Revolu 
tion. 
—--, read a second time in the 
Peers, XLVII. 563—the fate of the 
constitution sealed, 563—amendments 
suggested by Mr. Croker at the request 
of the Earl of Haddington on the bill, 
573—statement of, and remarks on, the 
alterations made in the bill by minis- 
ters, 579. 

—-, The Present (April, 1833) 
and Last Parliament, reviewed, X LIX. 
255—the composition and working of the 
new parliament considered, 255—work- 
ing of the Reform Bill, 256—the bill 
disappointed nobody, 256—the exalta- 
tion of their own party devised in 
secrecy and fraud by ministers, 256— 
their intention the overthrow of Tory 
nomination and maintenance and ex- 
tension of Whig, 256—this illustrated 
by a reference to the provision of the 
first and second bills, 257 —examination 
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of the composition of the new House 
of Commons, 258, e¢ seg.—returns for 
boroughs in Schedule B, 259—case of 
Malton, 259—Richmond, 260—Tavis- 
tock,,260 — effects of the bill in other 
places, 263—curious consideration of- 
fered by Wallingford and Totnes, 263 
—observations on the Drummond Stand- 
ard, 264—other anomalies of the bill 
considered, 265—representation of local 
interest, 265—* recommendations, 266 
—Mr. Hume’s missionaries, 266—case 
of Bath, 266—remarks on the repeal 
agitation in Ireland, 267—and on the 
diminution of the right of suffrage in 
the old cities and boroughs produced by 
the bill, 268—the character and con- 
duct of the new House of Commons, 
considered, 269—epic haste of the new 
members to show their constituents 
that they are not slumbering at their 
posts, 269 —the time of the House 
wasted in personal squabbles and fruit- 
less discussions, 269—admirable results 
of nomination boroughs and what is 
called party, 271—a great mistake 
to call these boroughs an usurpation, 
271 —their advantages, 271 — parties 
in Parliament, 272 — condition of 
the Ministerial party, 274 — minis- 
ters incapable without the help of the 
conservatives of conducting the ordi- 
nary affairs of the state, 274—members 
called to account for their votes by their 
constituents, 275—deputations from the 
metropolitan boroughs to Downing- 
street for the repeal of taxes, 275—in- 
crease of petitioning, 276—extraordi- 
nary coincidences between these times 
and the crisis which preceded the 
grand rebellion, 277—observations on 
the meridian sittings of the House, 277 
—a ‘ten-hours’ bill for the House re- 
commended, 277—remarks on the word- 
ing of petitions to the House, 278— 
circumstances indicating the imbecility 
and incapability of the government, 
278—the Irish Church Bill, 279—the 
Irish Coercion Bill, 279—the balance 
of ability on the side of the men of the 
old system, 280—character and position 
of the new members, 280—general cha- 
racter of the new constituency, 281. 

Reform Bill, observations on the practical 
working of the, XLIX. 550. 

, the working of the, consi- 
dered, L. 219, et seq. 

Reform, Financial, by Sir H. Parnell, re- 
viewed, XLII. 505, et seq. 

Reform Ministry and the Reformed Par- 
Aament, reviewed, L, 218—object of the 
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publication, 218—contributors to the 
work, 218—specimen ofits logic, 219— 
working of the Reform Bill, 219—po- 
sition and conduct of the ministry, 222 
—measures of the Reform Ministry, 
223 — Ireland, 223 — Coercion and 
Church Reform Bills, 224—the abolition 
of West Indian slavery, 226—Finance, 
228—Bank Charter, 231—East India 
Charter, 232—Law Reform, 234—Cor- 
porations, 249--Scotland,250-—Poor-law 
Amendment, 251—Foreign Policy,252— 
France, 252—Belgium, 253—Portugal 
256—character ot the new House of 
Commons, 257—cbservations relative to 
the devolution of the executive powers of 
the Crown on committees of the House 
of Commons, 265—remarks on the in- 
quiry into the Calthorpe-street riot, 
266—and on the profuse employment 
of patronage, 267—case of Sir John 
Key, 268—political unions, 269—con- 
cluding observations, 270, 

Reform, Liturgical, works on, reviewed, 
L. 508-56 1—situation of the Church 
of England, 509—the injurious effect 
of the Reform Act, 509 — the prin- 
ciples afloat menace Christianity in 
general, 510—sectarians and infidels 
leagued against the establishment, 510 
—the Church of England stands mid- 
way between the extreme opinions of 
the Christian sects, 510—as in the great 
rebellion, 510—and under James IL., 
510, 511—sothe French Huguenots 
took refuge from the violence of Louis, 
and the Roman Catholic priesthood 
from the Jacobins, under the protection 
of the Church of England, 51 1—tole- 
rance of the Church, 911 the Church 
the great bulwark of public liberty, 511 
—secular reform of the Church includes 
the temporalities, ranks, discipline, &c., 
512—liturgical reform certain altera- 
tions, abbreviations, and amendments of 
the liturgy, 512—the project of reclaim- 
ing any number of Dissenters visionary, 
513—the bad consequences of admis- 
sions on the part of the clergy of errors 
in doctrine or, discipline, 513—the dis- 
honourable character of it, 512, 513— 
nothing but the last necessity ought to 
induce the clergy to arraign the arti- 
cles of liturgy, 513-——this kind of schism 
provided against in every possible way 
by the law, 513—candidates for holy 
orders have full time to consider ma- 
turely, 513—at college, 513—on ordina- 
tion as deacon, 513—reasons why a whole 
year is enjoined to intervene before 
priest’s orders, 514—the solemn en- 
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gagements of a candidate priest, 514— 
acy | for him to read and openly 
express his assent to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer before he can enjoy any 
benefice or preferment, 514—care of the 
Church to prevent distraction and 
schism, 514—has the effect of dimi- 
nishing the authority of those who thus 
break their promises, 514—Mr. Wode- 
house declares he cannot conscientiously 
affirm certain parts of the liturgy to be 
agreeable to the word of God, 515— 
the awkwardness of his statement, 515 
—remarks on Mr. Wodehouse's prefer- 
ment in the Church, 515—why he dis- 
guises the fact of his being a pluralist, 
316— Mr. Riland’s plan of liturgical 
reform, 517—remarks on it, 517—the 
objection which applies to all clerical 
dine of the liturgy alike, stated, 
517, 518—it is not intended, in any- 
thing said on the other side, to stifle 
conscience, 518—the question of con- 
science discussed, 518 — Archdeacon 
Berens one of the most moderate of the 
liturgical reformers, 518—further re- 
marks on his pamphlet, 519—refutes 
most of his present objections in his 
previous work entitled Lectures on the 
Liturgy, 519—these objections have 
also been anticipated and answered on 
various occasions, 520—the question of 
church reform never wholly extinct from 
the time of the publication of The Con- 
fessional in 1766, 521—considerations 
arising out of this circumstance, 524— 
the motives of the clerical liturgical 
reformers, 524—a remarkable feature 
of this discussion is that all, with the 
exception of Mr. Riland, introduce their 
attacks with a general eulogy, 524, 525 
—another artifice of theirs, 526—re- 
marks on the length of the Sunday 
morning service, 527—that service com- 
pounded out of three, 528, and note— 
objections to dividing it stated, 528— 
its advantages, 528, 529—the time spent 
in church not too long, 530—the prin- 
ciple of the arrangement of the liturgy, 
530—introductory versicles, 530, 531— 
their use, 532—the objection of Schul- 
tingius proved to be incorrect, 532—the 
general confession, 533 — remarks on 
the repetitions of the Lord’s Prayer in 
the liturgy, 533—not required by the 
55th canon to be repeated from the pul- 
pit, 533—time required to repeat it is 
less than one minute, 534—the Dox- 
ology and Kyrie Lleison, 535—remarks 
on repetition in forms of worship gene- 
rally, 535—reasons for preference of the 
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liturgy as it stands, stated, 535, 536— 


ubject of repetitions resumed, 535-537 
—the Psalms, 537—the present Prayer 
Book version made in the reign of 
Henry VIII, 537—that of the Bible in 
the reign of James I., 537—but is less 
acceptable than the former, and why, 
537, 538—Adam Clarke’s objections to 
it stated, 538—and refuted, 539-542— 
the Athanasian Creed, 543—objections 
against it stated, 543, 544—the primary 
duty of the church to preserve its mem- 
bers in the true faith, 544—the question 
of damnatory clauses discussed, 544, 
545—the title of creed not given to this 
composition by the Church of England, 
545—remarks on this, 544—the Com- 
mination, 545 — main object of the 
Athanasian symbol is to enforce the 
doctrine of the Trinity, 545, 546—all 
the creeds are objected to by the litur 
gical reformers, 546—the Litany, 546, 
547—reasons for praying for the Sove- 
reign stated, 548,549—objections to the 
epithet ‘ religious’ answered, 549—the 
Communion service, 549—encomium on 
it, 550—the Epistle and Gospel, 550, 
551—the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, 551—the forms in which the 
elements are presented is, at once, bear 
tiful and awful, 551—the form of Con- 
secration contains the exact words of 
our Lord, 551—and is a most beautiful 
example of the combination of several 
statements into one narrative preserving 
every word of each, 551, note—objec- 
tions against individual distribution of 
the elements answered, 552, 553—sit- 
ting at the sacrament shown to be a 

pish form, 552, note—latitudinarian- 
ism the real object of the reforms pro- 
posed on this head, 554—the Occa- 
sional Services, 554—objections against 
the form of absolution in the Visitation 
of the Sick answered, 555, 556—the 
Burial Service, 556—objections to it 
stated and answered, 556-558—conclu- 
sion drawn that these projected reforms 
tend inevitably to a deistical establish- 
ment, 560—exhortation to members of 
the Church of England, 560, 561— 
Comber’s eulogy of the Liturgy, 
561. 


Reform, Municipal, various works on, re- 
viewed, LIV. 231-249—that the Reform 
Act was a revolution shown, 231—uses 
of corporations in past times, 231—prin- 
ciples of annihilation admitted, 231— 
effect of arguments of leading Conser- 
vatives, 331, 332—remarks on the com- 
mission and its illegality, 232, 233— 
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selection of commissioners, 233—their 
obscurity, 233, 234—causes of the se- 
lection, 234 —exclusion of Dissenters 
from corporations, 234—large propor- 
tion of the commissioners are Dissenters, 
234—why these persons should not have 
been employed, 234 — results, 235— 
number and distribution of the commis- 
sions, 235—Messrs. Hogg and Rum- 
ball, 235—Malton and other boroughs, 
why not included in the Bill, 235— 
defect of a clause in it, 235, 236—cha- 
racter of the commissioners, 236—com- 
plexion of their Report, 236—corpora- 
tions in what sense party instruments, 
236, 237—remarks on self-election, 237 
—party spirit of corporations to what 
attributable, 237—abuses, 238—com- 
missioners fail in making out a case, 
238—what the only real abuse, 239— 
how legalised, 239—Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, 239—character of his protest, 
239, 240—specimens, 240, 24]—allega- 
tions of bribery, how supported, 241, 
242—equivocation of the commission- 
ers, 242—charges against various cor- 
porations discussed and disposed of, 242, 
243—remarks on the measure, 244, 245 
‘its principle, 245— composition of 
the old corporations, 245, 246—objects 


of the Bill, 246—case of freemen’s fran- | 


chise, 246, 247—Lord John Russell’s 
unfairness and inconsistency, 247 — 
why the Conservatives ought not to 
throw out the Bill, 248, 249, 
Reform in Parliament, XLVI. 274. See 
Government. 
, Parliamentary, thirteen works on, 
reviewed, XLV. 252-339—progress of 
the movement, 252—source of the dan- 
ger to the state, 252, 253—state of the 
question, 253—extent to which it has 
been discussed, 253— complication of 
the subject, 253, 254—experience why 
not available in it, 254—character of 
the bill, 254—time for cool reflection 
only wanted to dissipate erroneous 
views, 254—enumeration of points esta- 
blished in the previous number, 255, 
256—purpose of the present article, 
257—ingenuity and other merits of Mr. 
Jeffrey’s speech, 257—dexterity of other 
ministerial orators how displayed, 257 
—character of the attacks on the last 
article on reform, 257, 258—character 
of the parliamentary discussions on the 
small boroughs, 258-261— House of 
Commons not a congress of delegates, 
262 — pledges a deviation from duty, 
263—abandoning seats on disagreement 
with aconstituency equally so, 263, 264 
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sketch of discussion on question whe- 
ther reform is not revolution, 264—the 
principle of national right discussed, 265, 
266—Lord John Russell's proof that 
such was the ancient doctrine examined, 
267—and shown to prove too much, 
267, 268—antiquity of the borough sys- 
tem, 268—and of the interference of 
the crown in elections, 268, and note— 
non-existence of a model for the recon- 
struction of the constitution on, 269, 
270—what the grand argument of the 
Whigs, 270—and in what directions it 
applies, 270—its appeal to reason com- 
bated, 271-274—and to feeling, 274- 
276—the question considered with re- 
ference to the petitions, 276, 277—the 
argument to the fears how enforced, 277 
278—its effect on men of education, 
278, 279—remarkable absence of peti- 
tions for reform from 1824 to 1829, 279 
—dute of the gradual decline of the 
cause, 279—Lord John Russell’s decla- 
ration on 3rd May, 1827, 279—effect 
of the Catholic question on the Tory 
party, 279, 280 — of other questions, 
280—of the Kast Retford case, 280— 
of the French and Belgic revolutions, 
280, 281—of Mr. Brougham's appear- 
ance as a reformer, 281—of Mr. Hume’s 
speeches on, 282, 283—of burnings in 
Kent and agitation in ireland, 283—of 
the character of the king, 283—circum- 
stances in which the Whigs came into 
office, 283—character of the national 
excitement, 283— Paley’s opinion of 
popular cl 8, 284—number of pe- 
titions for reform in 1830, 284—extra- 
ordinary position of the country, 284— 
conduct of the newspaper press on the 
promulgation of the bill, 284, 285—not 
unprecedented, 285—grievances peren- 
nial in England, 285—probable conse- 
quences of a ministerial resistance to 
reform in November last, 287—desire 
that the measure be fully understood, 
288—analogy of the case of the Catholic 
Relief Bill, 288—wholly imaginary, 288, 
289—excellence of Mr. Pusey’s pamph- 
let, 289, note—and of Sir J. Walsh’s 
tracts, 289, note—vigour of Mr. Baring 
Wall, 289, note—elegance of Lord Ma- 
hon, 289, nofe—Lord Stormont’s energy 
and Mr. W. Bankes and Mr. North’s 
eloquence, 289, nofe—real effect of aris- 
tocratic infusion into the House of Com- 
mons, 289-293 — calumnies upon the 
borough system refuted, 293—question 
of the propriety of open nomination 
disposed of, 293, 294—Mr. Jeffrey’s 
argument from increasing civilization, 
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294—how answers Lord John Russell’s 
from the 14th Edw. I., 294, 295—the 
former how makes against reform, 295— 
probable conclusion of the ‘ enlightened 
foreigner’ on a view of the argument, 
295, 296—omissions inthe Whig argu- 
ment, 297—the plea of reduction of 
expenditure, how treated by ministers, 
297—retrenchment of former govern- 
ments, 297, note — what the boldest 
effort of the Whig ministers to re- 
deem the pledge of retrenchment, 
297, 298—Tucker's portrait of patriot 
economists, 298, 299—silence of re- 
formers on the analogies of history, 299 
—Mr. Hobhouse’s argument discussed, 
299, 300—De Lolme’s theory of the 
constitution, monstrous, 300, 301 — 
consistency of The Morning Chronicle, 
301—working of an independent House 
of Commons, 301, 302—alleged cause 
of the ill-working of the French Cham- 
ber of Peers, shown to be false, 302— 
consequence of placing the House of 
Lords under control of the Commons, 
302—case of the Sicilian constitution, 
303—of the Spanish, 303—of the Cor- 
sican, 303—of the Commonwealth, 303, 
304—of the West Indian and North 
American legislatures, 304—Assembly 
of Jamaica why stops the supplies in 
1764, 304— sketch of its subsequent 
conduct, 304, 305—Assembly of Do- 
minica why dissolved, 305—of Lower 
Canada stops supplies, 305—argument 
from this, 305—the "American consti- 
tution contains a powerful conservative 
principle, 305, and note—results of this, 
305, 306—the Bill not proved to be a 
final measure, 306—sentiments of vari- 
ous reformers, 306, 307—of the Eza- 
miner, 307—the correspondent of The 
Times on mutations of property, 307, 
308—Hume’s circulars, 308—conduct 
of the radicals, 308—the proposed dis- 
franchisement discussed, 309-3 12—cost 
of a seat in Parliament a security for 
what, 312—what class of election ex- 
penses proposed to be retrenched, 313 
—+effect of the plan in augmenting cor- 
ruption, 313, 314—pretext of exclusion 
of non-resident voters, 315—their cha- 
racter, 316, and utility, 316—operation 
of the measure on the landed interest, 
315-319—admission of copyholders to 
vote in county elections, 319—who de- 
nominated the middle classes by minis- 
ters, 320—mistake of Mr. Jeffrey re- 
specting the 10/. qualification, exposed, 
320-322—general character of borough 
representatives, 322—effect of the bill 
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in unseating valuable members, 322— 
another effect of disfranchising non- 
residents in boroughs, 323— general 
strictures on the bill, 323, 324—value 
of Mr. Pusey’s pamphlet, and of Notes 
on the Reform Bill, 324—object of the 
extraordinary disfranchisement of Eng- 
lish boroughs, 324—Lord John Rus- 
sel’s justification of the line drawn, 
324, 325—disposed of, 325—real facts 
of the case, 325 — alarming alteration 
in proportion of members for England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, 325, 326—effects 
of this as to Ireland, 326—condition of 
Scotland, 326, 327—faults of the Scotch 
Bill, 327-329—character of the Re- 
formed Parliament anticipated, 329- 
333 — commendation of Sir Robert 
Peel’s conduct on the question, 333, 
334—suggestions for the guidance of 
moderate reformers, 334-336—remarks 
on the anticipated dissolution of Par- 
liament, 336, 337—praise but non-adop- 
tion of the speech of Lord Carnarvon 
on April 21, 337—summary and con- 
clusion, 337-339. 

Reform, Parliamentary, effects of, in send- 
ing more sectarians into the legislature, 
L. 509, 





» has substantiai. 
thrown into the hands of Dissenters the 
main power of the state, LI. 505—has 
thrown the executive power into the 
hands of the House of Commons, 507, 
508—and transferred the prerogative 
of appointing the ministers of the 
Crown, not only to the House of Com- 
mons, but to individual constituencies, 
508—further remarks on its effects, 
509—its folly and injustice, 521. 

practical effects 





of, LITT. 102, 103. 

, the main objec- 
tion to, LVII. 231—how repelled, 231 
—reform the prologue of what, 233— 
the changes introduced by, not exclu- 
sively popular. 346. 

Reform ; Church Reform, by a Church- 
man, reviewed, XLII. 228. See In- 
ternal Policy. 











» by a Church- 

man, reviewed, XLVIII. 542. 

—-, Safe and Easy 
Steps towards an efficient, one more éffi- 
cient than that of Lord Henley, by a 
Clergyman of the Church of England, 
XLVILI, 542. 

Reform ; Church Reform, Remarks upon, 
with Observations upon the plan proposed 
by Lord Henley, by the Rev. Edward 
Burton, D.D., reviewed, XLVILI, 542. 
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Reform; Church Reform, works on the 
subject of, reviewed, XLVIII. 554— 
Lord Teynham’s safe and easy plan for 
making the country prosperous and 
happy, considered, 554—his suggestion 
for the exclusion of the bishops from 
the House of Lords, if adopted, an act 
of suicidal folly, 555—account of the 
enemies of the church, 556—statement 
of their indifference and blindness to 
the advantages of the established 
church, 556—the Dissenters, 557—cha- 
racter of the pamphlet entitled Safe 
and Easy Steps towards an efficient 
Church Reform, 558—examination of 
Lord Henley’s plan of church reform, 
560—his sentiments in regard to the 
church, 561 —non-residence and _ plu- 
ralities considered, 562 — the disadvan- 
tages of abolishing the class of curates 
stated, 564—the proposal for a new 
valuation of all benefices above the 
value of fifty pounds, and taxing ever 
living with a real payment of a tenth 
of its income, considered, 564—Lord 
Harrowby’s objections to this scheme 
examined, 565—Lord Henley’s propo- 
sal for the augmentation of the smaller 
benefices out of the property of the 
deans and chapters and collegiate 
churches, considered, 565—importance 
of a provision for securing a succession 
of men of distinguished talent in the 
church, 568—the necessity for a revi- 
sion of our ecclesiastical law detailed, 
569—observations on church patron- 
age, 571 — conduct of the present 
(1832) Lord Chancellor in regard to 
church patronage, 571, note — objects 
and advantages of preserving the 


bench of bishops in the House of 
Peers, 572 — statement of the views | 


of the Dissenters against the esta- 
blished church, 574—the Scottish kirk 
an object of rancorous hostility to 
the body of ‘ evangelical’ reformers, 574 
—the object of a church establishment 
stated, 576—necessity for arresting the 
march of reckless innovation, 577— 
necessary ecclesiastical reforms pointed 
out, 578—the welfare of the whole 
community deeply implicated in pre- 
serving in its integrity our established 
church, 579—Dr. Chalmers’ testimony 
tothe value and efficiency of the Church 
of England, 580 — duty of rallying 
round our Conservative leaders in the 
present state of affairs, 582. 

Reform; Church Reform, by a Church- 
man, 1830, reviewed, L. 508-561. See 
Liturgical Reform. 
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Reform; Church Reform, without recon- 
struction, §c., accompanied with a plan 
Sor the compression of the Liturgy and 
Ritual of the Church of England, by 
Uvedale Price, M.A., reviewed, L. 509- 
561. See Liturgical Reform. 

, Evidence of the 
necessity of, by Rev. G. H. Stoddart, 
1833, reviewed, L, 509-561. See Li- 
turgical Reform. 

Reformation, observations on the effect of 
the evil principles which broke out at 
the, XLI. 5—in what respect the re- 
formed church has cause for fear, 6. 

, sketch of the, in Ireland, 
LVI. 225-228—continued, 254, 255. 
Reformed House of Commons, character 
of the, L. 257—its ‘ diligence,’ 258— its 
‘attentive impartiality,’ 260—its ‘ yentle- 
manly qualities, 262—its ‘amount of 
knowledge and business-like talent,’ 264 
—its disinterested public spirit, 267. 

Reformers, arguments of the different 
classes of, noticed, XLVI. 588. 

-, the arts by which they carried 
their elections in May, 1831, noticed, 
XLVIL. 560, 

Refraction, account of a strange pheno- 
menon produced at sea by, L. 134. 

Refugee in America, a novel, by Mrs. 
Trollope, reviewed, XLVIII. 507. See 
Ouseley. 

Refutations, what the usual effects of, 
stated, L. 350. 

Regent Street rendered intolerable by 
smokers, L. 333. 

—_—_—_——, architecture of, LVIII. 74, 











sods 

Regent, The, reception of the tragedy so 
called, LILI. 105. 

Reggio, Duc de, XLIIT. 581. 

Regiaam Mayjestatem, and Regiam Potesta- 
tem, question as to the law-books so 
called, XLI. 348. 

Register; notice of The Ecclesiastical Re- 
gister, L. 516. 

Registers of title-deeds, XLII. 170. See 
Registration. 

Registration in England, works relating 
to, reviewed, XLII. 170—object of re- 
gistration of title-deeds, 170—the want 
of, ina simple state of society, how 
answered, 171—such a system impracti- 
cable when lands become divided, 17 1— 
remarks on the waut of registration in 
England, 171—reasons why desirable, 
171—nothing in the law of England 
inconsistent with, 172—Irish registers 
and local registers in England, defect- 
ive, 172—the difficulties m, the way of 
a general system of registration stated, 
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172—Mr. Coote’s objections combated, 
172—the subject under the considera- 
tion of the Real Property Commis- 
sioners, 174—their outline of a plan 
for a general register, described, 175— 
plan adopted in the English and Irish 
registers, defective, 175 — suggestions 
of Mr. Tyrrell to remedy ,the defects, 
176—observations on the scheme of 
the Commissioners, 178—its operation, 
179—character of the plan, 180. 

Registration of Births Act, history of the 
passing of, LVII. 251, 252. 

of Voters Bill,'the, of 1836, 
its introduction and abandonment, 
LVII. 268, 269. 

Registry, General, XLII. 179. 
gistration. 

Bill, observations on the, L. 244. 

- of Marriages, the necessity and 
value of a, L1. 513—of deaths, the age 
not required to be inserted until when, 
59, note—Rickman’s Abstract of Parish 
Register Returns, commended, 67, 68, 

Regium Donum, the, inconsistency of Dis- 
senters in accepting, LVII. 364 — 
amount of, 364. 

Reichard, M., his happy conjecture rela- 
tive to the river Niger, noticed, XLVI. 
78. 

Reid, Dr., meaning of his term inductive 
principle, XLV, 378, note. 

Reign; The New|Reign; the Duties of 
Queen Victoria; a Sermon preached at 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul's, re- 
viewed, LIX. 240-273. See Victoria, 
Queen. 

Reikiavik, in Iceland, vicinity of, de- 
scribed, LIV. 358. 

Reis Effendi, the, Communications of the 
English and French Ambassadors with, 
reviewed, XLIII. 495-553— interview 
of ambassadors with, 508, note—con- 
ference with, 519-521 — further pro- 
ceedings of, 522-553. 

Reisebilder, The, character of the work, 
LILI. 216. 

Religion, observations on the decay of out- 
ward respects for the forms of, and the 
consequences, XLI. 3—not to be safely 
disregarded by a state, 9—the decay 
of, in England, accounted for, 15, e¢ 
seq. 





See Re- 











~, the necessity of its forming a part 
of the education of youth, pointed out, 
XLI. 16—remarks on the deficiency of 


religious instruction in our schools and | 
universities, 16—the march of society 


not impeded by religion, 24, 
Religion, the advantages which society 
owes to, considered, XLVIIT, 120, 
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REN 
Religion, revealed, the evidence of, re- 
ceives a new light from the considera. 
tion of the necessarily tardy progress 
of natural theology, LI. 227—human 
improvemeut and happiness necessarily 
connected with development and diffu- 
sion of religious truth, 228—a national 
religion indispensible in a monarchical 
and Christian state, 509—the religion 
of the state not changed but reformed 
by Henry VIII. and Edward VI., 521. 
: how it ought to be 
taught in the great schools, LII. 148, 
149. 








. of the Burmese, account of the, 
XLI. 50. 

——-, that of the South of Europe still 
essentially dramatic, XLVI. 484. 

Religious establishment, grounds of hope 
for the preservation of the, of England, 


XLI.7. 
feelings, indications of the de- 
cay of, XLI. 3, 4. 

——— habits, observations on the 
change in the, of the people of England, 
XLI. 2, 3, 4. 

——_—— principle, the force of, exem- 
plified, XLI. 10. 

Relique Diluviane, Dr. Buckland’s object 
in writing, LVI. 34, note. 

Remarks on the prospective and past Benv- 
Sits of Cathedral Institutions, &c., by Dr.G, 
B. Pusey, reviewed, LVIII. 196-254, 
See Cathedral Establishments. 

Remarks on the Sugar Trade, reviewed, 
LV. 250, et seg. See Slave Trade, the 
Foreign. 

Remorse, source of the beauty of Cole 
ridge’s drama of, LIT. 18—was acted 
with success, 23—but more fitted for 
the study, 23. 

Rémusat, Professor, a mistake of, in re- 
gard to an English opinion of Chinese 
poetry, corrected, XLI. 113. 

» M. Abel, XLIII. 392. 

, States historical works 

to be preserved in the Budhist monas- 

teries of Tibet and China, XLVIII. 4, 


note. 

















—_—_—_——., his description of the 

principle of the Chinese tongue, LVI. 
505. 

Renaud, Cécile, her attempt to assassinate 
Robespierre, LIV. 569, 570. 

Rennell, Major, his observations on the 
meaning of the word Nee/,as applied to 
rivers, XLI, 227, 231. 

Rennell, Major, XLII. 451, 452. 

, his account of the delta 

of the Ganges, XLIII. 438—calcula- 
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Ganges, by, 439—his name for an es- | 


tuary, 44%, 
Rennie, Mr. John, his observations as to 


the real inventor of the steam-boat, 


XLIX. 213, note. 

Rent, definitions of, and inquiry into the 
nature of, XLIV. 33, et seg. 

—, every rate ultimately deducted from, 
L. 369, 

Rents, Doctrine of, Essay on the, by the 
Rev. Richard Jones, reviewed, XLVI. 
81, e¢ seg.—Mr. Jones’s work the first 
systematic attempt to pursue the in- 
quiry into the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth, upon the Baconian prin- 
ciple of induction, 81— destroys the 
miserable ‘theory of rent’ of the Ri- 
cardo school of economists, 81—by what 
circumstances the position of a nation 
in the scale of civilization is deter- 
mined, considered, 82—the cultivation 
of land neglected by political econo- 
mists, 83—cause of their blindness, 
83—an exclusive property in the soil 
always claimed and allowed, 83—defi- 
nition of rent, 84—division of rent into 
two principal classes, 84—divisions of 
the peasunt-rents, and definition of the 
term, 84—labour or serf-rent, 85—dis- 
advantages of a system of service-rents, 
86— Métayer-rent, 87 — disadvantages 
of, 87— where most common, 87—Ryot- 
rents, 88—peculiar, with few exceptions, 
to Asia and European Turkey, 88—in 
practice hopelessly destructive of pro- 
perty, 89—cottier-rents, 89—disadvan- 
tages of, 90—those disadvantages 
proved by the melancholy state of the 
Irish asantry, 90—observations on 
the intimate connexion of the different 
varieties of peasant-rents with the 
wages of labour, 91—their influence in 
preventing the full development of the 
productive powers of the earth, consi- 
dered, 91—the difficulty of emerging 
from the system of peasant occupation, 
stated, 92—a relaxation of the tenure 
of their contract with their landlords, 
or a diminution of the burdens imposed 
on them by the state, necessary for the 
relief of the peasant cultivators, 92—the 
difficulty of procuring such a relaxation, 
considered, 93—farmers the system of 
tenancy under which England has made 
such immense progress, 93 — the ad- 
vantages of this system investigated, 93 
—elements of the value of land, 94—ex- 
planation of rent, 94—causes which 
may occasion the increase of rent, 94, 
95—inconsistency of the Ricardo school 
of econvmists on this subject exposed, 
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95-99—the interests of the landlords 
proved to be identified with those of 
the other classes of society, 100-105— 
bearings of Mr. Jones’s conclusions as 
to the nature and causes of rent on the 
actual position of England, 105, e¢ seg. 
—the effects of the corn-laws, poor-laws, 
and tithes, considered, 106-1 12—obser- 
vations on the Malthusian doctrine of 
population, 112—and on the duty of the 
government to assist emigration, 113, 

Repeal of the Union with Ireland, consi- 
dered, XLVI. 410. 

Repealers, The, character of an Irish farm- 
er’s wife in the novel of, LI. 482 — 
conditions on which the novel might 
have had a chance for life, 482. 

Rephidim, how situated with respect to 
Sinai, LIX. 128, 129. 

Reply to a Pamphlet entitled—What has 
the Duke of Wellington gained by the 
Dissolution? reviewed, XLIV. 262, e¢ 
seq. See Empire, the British. 

Reply; Mr. Sadler’s Reply to the Edin- 
burgh Review, reviewed, XLV, 97, et seq. 
See Population and Emigration. 

Reply of the Poor-Law Commissioners to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on a 
Labour-Rate, reviewed, L. 347, et seq. 
See Poor Laws. 

Report from the Committee on the Bill to re- 
gulate the Labour of Children in Mills, 
1832, reviewed, LVII. 396, et sey. See 
Factory System. 

Report of the Record Commission, with Mi- 
nutes of Evidence, reviewed, LVIII, 
540-579. See Record Commission, 

Report, The First, of the Commissioners 
appointed to Inquire into the Municipal 
Corporations of England and Wates, re- 
viewed, LIV, 231, e¢ seg. See Munici- 
pal Reform. 

Report of the Poor- Law Commission, 
Appendix F. (Foreign Communications), 
1835, reviewed, L. 367, et seq. See Poor 
Laws. 

-; The Second Report of the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners, reviewed, 
LVIII. 196-254, See Cathedral Esta- 
blishments. 

Report of the Select Committee on Poor 
Laws of 1828, quoted, L. 357, 359, 361. 

-; Acorrected Report of the Speeches 

of Sir G, Staunton on the China Trade, 

reviewed, L. 430, See China. 

- of the Select Committee on Agricul- 
ture, 1833, reviewed, LI. 228, et seq. 
See Corn Laws. 

Report of the Select Committee on Manufac- 
tures, Commerce, and Shipping, 1833, 
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reviewed, LI. 228, et seg. See Corn 
Laws. 

Report of the Poor Law Commissioners for 
1834, reviewed, LII, 233-261. See 
Poor Laws. 

Reports from the Select Committee on Cri- 
minal Commitments and Convictions, 
1828-29, reviewed, XLVII. 170. See 
Punishment. 

Repp, Mr., commendation of his work on 
Ancient Juries, LIV. 325, note. 

Representative system of government, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the, 
XLV. 470. 

Representatives, the House of, at New 
York, anecdote relating to, LIV. 402. 
Reprimand, model of a gentlemanlike, 

LVIIL. 90, 91. 

Researches on Primeval History, by Charles 
Tilstone Beke, reviewed, LII. 496-519. 
See Beke, Charles Tilstone. 

Respiration, bronchial, what, explained, 
LVIL. 209. 

Restaurateurs, in Paris, history of the, 
LIV. 126, 127—-who the leading ones, 
131-137. 

Result, of the Pamphlets; or what the 
Duke of Wellington has to look to, 1830, 
reviewed, XLIV. 262-317. See Em- 
pire, the British. 

Resumé Général, le, quoted, XLITI. 216, 
note, 

Resurrection-men, XLII. 3—brutalizing 
effects of their pursuits, 3—curious par- 
ticuiars communicated to the Anatomi- 
cal Committee by three, 4, 5—Sir Ast- 
ley Cooper's opinion of, 5—opinion of 
Sw Henry Halford, 5—the price ob- 
tained by them for dead bodies a temp- 
tation to murder, 5—observations on 
the anatomical murders in Edinburgh, 5. 

Retina of the eye, observations on the 
effect of highly attenuated light on, 
XLVIII, 290—ocula spectra produced 
by, 302—apparitions produced by de- 
rangements in the functions of, 303— 
remarks on the phosphorescence of the 
retina, 305. 

Retirement, the growth of imagination 
and passion most exuberant in, XLVIII. 
166. 

, Cardinal de, shrewd remark of, 
LVIII. 402. 

Retzsch, M., portraiture of, LVIII. 327. 

Reunions, or prayer-meetings, their sure 
tendency to produce spiritual pride, 
XLIX. 77. 

Reveillon, Mons., circumstances of the 
emeute of April 28, 1789, which bears 
his name, LIV. 537, 558—cause traced, 





538. 
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Revelation, analogy between nature and, 
discussed, XLILi. 185-198—supported 
b logy, 413, 414. 

Renddiea date of Napier’s Plain Dis- 
covery of the whole Revelations of St. 
John, LIL. 454. 

Revenue of Great Britain, annual charge 
for the collection of, XLI. 501—classi- 
fied list of the items of, 512. 

Review, strictures on an article of The 
Edinburgh Review upon the reception of 
Charles X. in England, XLIV. 298. 

Review, North American, extract from, 
illustrative of the views of the United 
States in regard to British America, 
XLII. 532. 

; The Quarterly Review, why did 
not take part in the Catholic question 
under Mr, Gifford, XLIV. 284. 

* Revival,’an American, described, XLVII. 

Revolution, account of the military, ef 
fected in Portugal during the absence 
of Marshal Beresford at Rio, X LI. 220, 

(1688), its effects in developing 
the democratic principle, XLVIII. 243. 

Revolution in England in 1688, Mackin- 
tosh’s History of the, reviewed, LI. 493- 
534—the author an amiable and accom- 
plished man, 493—account of the editor 
and continuator of this work, 493, note 
—the work considered in this article as 
an important political lesson, 493—the 
analogy between the unconstitutional 
proceedings of the government of James 
II. and of the ministry of Earl Grey, 
493—the peculiarly authoritative cha- 
racter of the work, 494—the author 
began public life as an advocate of the 
French revolution, 494—and his last 
vote, though not his speech, was in fa- 
vour of the Reform Bull, 494, and nole 
—the weight of his evidence when given 
unintentionally against his party, 4% 
—moderate Whigs and enlightened To- 
ries have always been agreed as to the 
general principles of the revolution of 
1688, 494—Sir J. Mackintosh perhaps 
takes superfluous pains to prove what 
nobody ever denied, except the Jacob- 
ites, 494—almost all the patriotic pro- 
fessions and popular reforms of the year 
1834 are copies or imitations ot the 
proceedings of James’s cabinet, 494— 
Sic J. Mackintosh feels it his duty to 
expose the artificial manner in which 
the real designs of that cabinet were 

disguised, 495—Karl Grey’s ministry 
acquitted of similar designs, 495— 
though no similarity between James II. 
and William 1V., yet an analogy i 
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their situations, 495—several passages 
in the history remarkably descriptive 
of what took place in England for the 
two or three years previous to 1834, 
495—characters of Sunderland and Jef- 
fries, 495, 496—the latter’s conduct con- 
trasted with that of Lord Chancellor 
Brougham, 496-498—sketch of the cha- 
racters of the other members of James’s 
cabinet, 498—they seceded on the pro- 
posal to overthrow the church, 498—af- 
terwards retrieved in part their credit, 
and contributed mainly to'the revolution, 
498—the foreign policy of James, 498, 
499—was only subservient to his do- 
mestic objects, 499—the method he 
took to arrive at them, 499—the obsta- 
cles found in the Houses of Parliament, 
499—the final breach with the church, 
499—the regulation of corporations, 
499—the illegality of this, and grounds 
on which it was attempted to give it 
some show of authority, 500—nearly 
200 cities and boroughs deprived of 
their charters, 500—still ministers un- 
able to effect their wishes, 500—the 
pretext of religious toleration, 500— 





Penn a tool of the ministry, 500—Sun- | 


derland’s project of putting down the 
opposition in the House of Lords by 
fresh creations, 501—soon discovered 
to be ineffectual, 501—more probable 
reasons than Sir J. Mackintosh gives 
assigned for this, 501—-means taken to 
unite the Dissenters in favour of the 
ministry, 501—the Irish Roman Catho- 


lies, why courted, 501—the question of | 


a repeal of the Act of Settlement, 502 
—the alarm of the Irish Protestants, 
502—how justified, 502—its conse- 
quences, 502—the effect of James's 
measures with reference to the English 
Catholics, 502—the declaration of in- 
dulgence to all sectarians, 502, 503- 

its object, 503—devices made use of in 
aid of it, 503—the motives of the mi- 
nistry, 503—the mode in which the 
government avow their determination 
of separating Church and State, 503— 
the Universities rendered the chief scene 
of James's decisive contest with the 
Church, and why, 503—Mr. Locke a 
supporter of the measures of govern- 
ment, and why, 503—his conduct re- 
gretted by Sir J. Mackintosh, 504—the 
causes of it stated, 504—the censures 
of Sir James severe but just, 504—the 
system of toleration, if successful, would 
have undone the country, 504—but de- 
feated in the Universities, 504—conse- 
quences of this, 504—the resistance of 
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the Bishops and its effects, 504—this 
the close of Sir James’s history, 504— 
character of the work, 504—its proper 
use at the present day, 505—the ana- 
logy between the events of James's 
reign and those of the period, 183]- 
1834, 505—Mr, Cobbett’s testimony to 
this, 505, note—but the danger greater 
than then, 505—and why, 505—the 
parliament the real executive, 506— 
diligence and ability in business no 
longer the characteristics of the House 
of Commons, 506—the fondness for 
minute legislation, 506—the parallel 
between the reformed House of Com- 
mons and the French Legislative As- 
semblies, 506—how completed, 506— 
remarks on the business done by com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, 506, 
507—the consequences of the practice 
of simultaneous sittings of committees, 
507—example of its practical absurdity, 
507—the tendency of the practice, 507, 
508—the choice of the ministers of the 
crown vested by the Reform Act in the 
House of Commons, and even in indi- 
vidual constituencies, 508—the proofs 
of this, 508—and probable consequences, 
508—parallel between the ministry of 
Earl Grey and James the Second’s go- 
vernment resumed, 508, 509—remarks 
on the attacks made by Earl Grey's 
ministry on the Established Church 
and Universities, 509—that the esta- 
blishment is part and parcel of the 
British constitution is a fundamental 
axiom, 509—Earl Grey’s cabinet stated 
to have had no intentions of injuring 
the Established Church, 510—the ob- 
ject of their attacks on it, 510—the 
fallacy of their system, 510—shown 
from a consideration of the real object 
of the Dissenters, 510—and their dis- 
satisfaction, 510, 511—their grievance 
of marriage by the rites of the church 
discussed, 511, 512—and shown not to 
be a case of conscience, 512, 513—the 
considerations which led to the enact- 
ment of the late Marriage Act, 513— 
value of a registry of marriages, 513— 
and of the services of the church in 
keeping it, 513, 514—Lord John Rus- 
sell’s Dissenters’ Marriage Bill of 1834, 
515, 516—the petition of the London 
University for a charter, 517, 518—the 
causes influencing the Dissenters to de- 
mand admission to the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, 519—if admit- 
ted would speedily become masters of 
the Universities, 519, nute—Mr. Wood's 
bill admitting Dissenters tothe Univer- 
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sities, 519—the consequences of their 
admission, 519—reasons why they were 
not excluded by the ancient constitution 
of the Universities, 520—not a change 
but a reformation of the State religion 
made temp. Hen. VIII. and Edw. VI, 
521]—proofs of this, 521, 522—the po- 
licy of the Oxford subsciption to the 39 
Articles defended. 522, 523—remarks on 
the Church-rate Bill brought in by Lord 
Grey’s government, 524, 525—on Lord 
Brougham’s measures of church reform, 
§26-531—conclusion, 532-534. 

Revolution, French, of the ‘ Three Days,’ 
M. de Polignac’s Considérations Poli- 
tiques sur Epoque Actuelle, reviewed, 
XLVIII. 234—the Revolution of the 
Three Days the most causeless and un- 
provoked, 234—how brought about, 
stated, 234—held up by the English 
reformers for applause and admiration, 
235—and by the radicals for example, 
235—observations on the history of that 
revolution published by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 235 
—Bayle’s observations on faithless party 
historians, quoted, 235—the Histoire de 
fa Restauration, par un Homme d Etat, 
235—reply of Prince Polignac to that 
history, 235—character of the Prince 
and of his work, 235—its Christian 
spirit, 236—his observations on the dif- 
ficulty of writing contemporary history, 
noticed, 236—statement of his vindica- 
tion of himself against the assertions of 
the ‘ Homme da’ Etat,’ 238—distinguish- 
ing character of the present epoch, 240 
—observations on the influence of the 
principles by which society is now di- 
vided, 241—the necessity for the exist- 
ence of a political power preponderating 
over the other powers of the State, 
pointed out, 242 — inquiry regarding 
that power, 242—the French charter of 
1814 considered, 245—its principle mo- 
narchical, 245—power conceded to the 
crown by that charter, 245—the char- 
ter of 1530 examined, 246—its princi- 
ple democratic, 246—the preponderant 
power given by it to the Chamber of 
Deputies, 246—account of the Revolu- 
tion of the Three Days, 246—observa- 
tions on the march and result of the 
democratic principle, 247—account of 
the events of Charles’ X.’s reign, 248— 
the state of the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1829 described, 250—observations on 
centralization and on the compulsory 
system of education established by Buo- 
naparte, 251—account of the measures 
of M. Poliguac for removing them, 252 
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—remarks on the conduct of the liberal 
arty, 252—and on the conduct of the 
French press, 252—the conduct of M, 
La Fayette examined, 253—condition 
of the government in March, 1830, 253 
—an address of want of confidence in the 
ministry voted by the Chamber, 254— 
conduct of the periodical press, 255— 
the ordonnances of July considered, 
257—impolicy of the measure, 258— 
the military force sufficient for the sup- 
pression of the insurrection, 258—the 
condition of France under the restored 
Bourbons described, 260—the French 
expedition against Spain considered, 
260—projected league for the suppres- 
sion of piracy, 261—remarks on the 
French expedition against Algiers, 263 
—France still a Catholic country, 263 
—the consequences of a war against 
England stated, 264—the state of 
French Canada described, 264—obser- 
vations on the position of Louis Philippe, 
267—his struggle with the press and 
the march-of-intellect men, 267—te- 
marks on French journalism, 269— 
Louis Philippe not called to the throne 
by the people, 273—conspiracy for 
transferring the crown to the house of 
Orleans, 273—account of the causes 
leading to the revolution of July, 274, 
et seg.—failure of the Bourbons in re- 
storing the institutions of France on 
their own restoration, 275—character 
and effects of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, 278—the religious history of the 
French people deplorable, 281—neces- 
sity fur purifying the national church 
of France 282—the question as to the 
power «tf Louis Philippe to accomplish 
that o ject considered, 282—insurree- 
tionary power in France, 283—the prio- 
ciple of order must triumph in France, 
unless the world is to be re-barbarised, 
284—the true course for Louis Philippe 
to pursue pointed out, 285. 


Revolution, French, of 1830: Mémoires 


r servir af Histoire de la Révolution 
de 1830, par M. Alex. Mazas, reviewed, 
X LIX. 464—character of the work, 464 
—account of the author, 465—sum- 
mary of his narrative, 465—the ordon- 
nances, 466—the first shot fired by an 
Englishman, 468—-account of the state 
of preparation at St. Cloud, 468—ob- 
servations on the conduct of Marmont, 
469—conduct of the Duke of Orleans, 
470—and of M. Lafitte, 471—M. de 
Polignac, 471—the ‘ nets of St. Cloud, 
471, note—General Trogof, 47 1—M. de 
Perrigaux, 472—anecdote of the Duke 
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of Bordeaux, 472—M. de Mortemart, 
473—-MM. de Vitrolies and d‘Arzout, 
476—new ordonnances, 476 —unpre- 
pared state of the king and his friends, 
477— La Charte Bérard,’ 479—obser- 
vations on the interview of M. de Morte- 
mart with the Duke of Orleans, 479— 
M. Lafitte’s drama described, 481— 
Louis Philippe made king, 481—royal 
journey to the coast, 482—character of 
the revolution, 482—Soult’s fourteen 
bastilles, 484—insane excursion of the 
Duchess of Berri, 454. 
Revolution. French, state of property dur- 
ing the first, XLVI. 582. 
» the Rev. Robert 
Hall’s sermon on the real principles of, 
XLVIII. 104—vanity one of the pas- 
sions most strikingly displayed in, ]04 
—ferocity of character, the effect of 
sceptical impiety, 104—close connexion 
between cruelty and atheism, 105—in- 
fidelity favourable to sensuality, 105. 
, anecdotes illustrative 
of, XLVI. 316, et seg.— disgraceful 
apathy of the upper and middle classes 
during, 323. 


eS 











, the causes of the, by 
Lord John Russell, reviewed, X LIX. 
152—the work an impudent catch- 
penny, 153—extends no farther than 
the death of Louis XV., 153—high-co- 
loured description of the profligacy of 


that monarch’s court, 153—describes | 
minutely their dinners, 153—commani- 
cative as to all the dirty little amours | 


of Rousseau, 153—revels through a 
dozen pages on Voltaire’s /iaison with 
Madame du Chatelet, 153—his lordship 
as superficially acquainted with the 
French language as with French his- 
tory, 154—a frequent blunderer in his 
slight sketches of Rousseau and Vol- 
taire, 1541—M. Dumont’s ‘ Souvenirs 
de Mirabeau, recommended to his lord- 
ship for perusal, or for theft, 155—that 
work the best answer to his lordship’s 
silly stories. and as silly theories, 157 
—assumes the French Revolution the 
consequence of corruption and oppres- 
sion in the higher classes, 157—the 
French government till the latter part 
of the reign of Louis XV. in accordance 
with the feelings and wishes of the na- 
tion, 157—opinions of the eminent 





French writers of the reign of Louis | 


XIV., 158—the greatness and glory of 
the nation at that time connected by 
the people with that of the king, 158-— 
observations on the reigns of Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV., 158—the cha- 
Quarrerty Review, Vo. LX. 
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racter and conduct of the French nobi- 
lity and clergy defended against the 
assertions of his lordship, 159, 160— 
the magistracy illustrious for taleng, in- 
tegrity, and public spirit, 161—firmness 
of the parliament of Paris in the latter 
days of Louis XV., 161—injustice of 
his lordship’s attempt to represent the 
higher classes in France as the cause 
of the Revolution, 162—the doctrine 
that the violence of a revolution corre- 
sponds tothe degree of mis-government 
which produced it, exposed, 163—real 
causes of the French Revolution, 166— 
feeble character of Louis XVI., 166— 
example of the United States, 166— 
exertions of the philosophers, 167—dis- 
order of the finances, 168—character 
of the members of the National Assem- 
bly, 171—one of the striking features 
of the Revolution the extremities into 
which men, very moderate at first, were 
finally hurried, 171—extreme absurdity 
and childishness of the legislative de- 
bates, 152—Lord John Russell’s paral- 
lel between Voltaire and our Saviour, 
173—his confessions respecting the 
French philosophers, 174—his observa- 
tions on government, 174. 


Revolution, French, of 1792, remarkable 


that though literature had the chief 
hand in preparing the French Revolu- 
tion, it had little influence on its pro- 
gress, and little share in its success, LI. 
177, 178—the reasons of this stated, 
178—remarks on the Revolution of 
July, 1830, in France, 188. 

La Révolution Francaise 





de 1830, et La Fayette, par B. Sarrans 


le Jeune, reviewed, XLVIII. 523. See 
La Fayette, 

—, of 1830, M. Alex. Ma- 
zas’s © Mémoires’ of the, reviewed, 
XLIX, 461. See French Revolution of 
1830. 











» eight works 
on, reviewed, XLIV. 226-261—object 
of the review, 226—preconceived opi- 
nions, 226, 227—conduct of the minis- 
ters, 227——ability of the Military Events, 
&e., 227—account of the author, 227— 
resistance of the guards the only resist- 
ance, 227—correctness of his facts, how 
proved, 228—character of the other 
French works, 228—of Mr. Turnbull's 
and Mr. Hone’s, 228—signature of the 
ordonnances, 228—appearance in the 
Moniteur, 2283—numbers of troops in 
Paris, 228—what number employed, 229 
—M. Polignac’s allegation of no prepa- 
ration, how proved, 229—state of the 
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garrison of Paris on the 26th, 229— 
further proofs of non-preparation, 230 
—blind security of the government, 230 
—seizure of the journals, and protest of 
editors, 230—troops get under arms on 
the 27th, 231—M. de Polignac’s dinner 
party, 331—fact of hostility of the mo- 
nied men to government, 231—their 
conduct how contributive to the revolu- 
tion, 231—the popular foree, 231—in- 
crease of the crowd, 231, 232—streets 
cleared, 242—death of an Englishman, 
232—the troops nowhere the aggres- 
sors, 232—proof of this, 232—the first 
barricade, 233—stormed by the troops, 
233—passage from an order of Mar- 
mont’s, 233—character of the insur- 
gents, 234—houses of iil-fame, 234— 
foolish security of Polignac and Mar- 
mont, 234—what ought to have been 
done, 234—another ordonnance, 234— 
proceedings of next morning, 235—the 


tri-coloured flag, 235—occupation of | 


the Place de Gréve, 235—Marmont’s 
letter of Wednesday, 235—how explains 
his subsequent conduct, 235—but does 
not justify it, 236—positions of the 
troops, 236—Marmont’s vacillations, 
236, 237—misrepresentation corrected, 
237, 238—Marmont’s grand movement, 
238—criticised, 238—effect of prome- 
nading the troops, 238, 239—progress 
of the first column, 239--Gen. de St. 


Chamaus’s maneeuvres, 240—an exag- | 
geration of Mr. Turnbull’s refuted, 240 | 


—the third column, 241— General 
Talon’s conduct, 241—number of bar- 
ricades in the Rue St. Denis, 241—how 
defended and surmounted, 241—spirit 
of Colonel Pleineselve, 241—generous 
forbearance of the troops, 242—anec- 


dote of a shopkeeper, 242—want of car- | 


tridges, 242—blunders of a Swiss offi- 
cer, 242— proceedings of the fourth 
column characterised, 243—and de- 
scribed, 243-246—want of cartridges, 
246—of food, 246—conduct of the 15th 


light infantry, 246—the Hotel de Ville | 


mot taken and retaken as asserted by 
Turnbull, 247—Hone’s bravado, 247, 
248—affair of the suspension bridge, 
248, 249— Monsieur d’ Arcole, 249—)0- 
sition of the combatants at the end of 
the second day, 249—loss of the troops, 
249—first appearance of the upper 
classes, 249, 250—troops in want of 
food, 250—arrival of fresh troops, 250 
—force on the morning of the 29th, 250 
—conduct of the line, 250—vacillation 
of Marmont, 250—disposition of the 
troops, 250, 251—an egregious blunder 
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in placing the cavalry, 251—opinions of 
General Excelmans and Prince Paul of 
Wirtemberg on the dispositions, 251— 
neutrality of a regiment of the line, 25] 
—proceedings in the Palais Bourbon, 
252—the 5th and 53rd of the line side 
with the people, 252—an extraordinary 
folly of Marmont’s, 252—suspension of 
arms, how far adopted, 252—and how 
broken, 252-254—consequences, 254— 
Marmont’s account of the disaster, 254 
—impartiality of M. B. de Vachéres, 
254—Marmont’s own share in it, 254, 
255—Col. de Salis’s reply to him, 255 
—his estimate of the value of the post 
of the Louvre, 255—the reviewer's opi- 
nion of the affair, 255—rhodomontade 
of the popular writers, 255—evacuation 
of Paris, 256—rapidity of the retreat, 
256—massacre of certain parties of sol- 
diery, 256—affair of the Barrack of 
Babylon, 256—falsely related by Tun- 
bull, 256, 257—bravery of Major Dufay, 
257—M. Caron’s account, 257, 258— 
Marmont exonerated from the charge 
of treachery, 258—what the most sus- 
picious parts of his conduct, 258—le- 
niency of his treatment of the people, 
had what result, 258—character of the 
bulletins of the people, 258—of the 
conflict, 258, 259—proportion of the 
troops engaged, 259—their loss, 259— 
that of the people smaller than alleged, 
259—Meniére’s statement of, 259, 260 
—the reviewer's statement of the killed, 
260—his dissent from the principle of 
physical force, 260—tendency of acts of 
the new government, 260—dissatisfac- 
tion of the revolutionists, 261. 


Revolution, French, of 1830, Souvenirs Hix 


toriques sur la Révolution de 1830; pat 
M.S. Bérard, reviewed, LII., 262-29) 
—station, character, &c. of M. Bérard, 
262—his part in the dismissal of Charles 
X. and his family, 262—his recompence, 
262—proposes to confer the crown of 
France on Louis Philippe, 262—con- 
duct of the latter, 263—sources of M. 
Bérard’s discontent indicated, 264—his 
interview with the new Queen of Franee, 
264—circumstances of his appointment 
to office, and subsequent dismissal, 26) 
—the reasons for this publication, 265 
—more circumstances of his dismissal, 
265—writes to the King, 265, 266—the 
reception his Souvenirs have met with 
from the French public, 266—the real 
value of the work, 266—remarks on his 
account of the result of the revolution, 
268—the ingratitude shown by Lous 
Philippe to Lafitte and Bérard, 269— 
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odd circumstances of the connexion of 
Bérard and M. D’Argout, 270— the 
revival of the dramatic censorship pro- 
bably owing to an article in the Quar- 
terly Review, 271, and note—comic na- 
ture of the proceedings which led to the 
revolution, displayed, 271-274—what 
the most valuable disclosure of his 
work, 275—observations on the progress 
of revolutionary principles during the 
Three Days, 275—the insecurity of 
Louis Philippe’s government, 276—its 
inconsistencies, 276—the folly of the 
fetes of July, 278, 279—justification of 
the change of policy in the government, 
280—account of the Chamber of De- 
puties, 280, 28l—number of places 
throughout France at the disposal of 
government, 281—character of the par- 
hamentary majority in favour of govern- 
ment, 281, 282—remarks on the effect 
of requiring oaths of allegiance gene- 
rally, 282, 283—the proportion of elec- 
tors who chose the Chamber of Depu- 
ties of 1834, 284—the real foundation 
ofthe government, 284, 285—the real 
power that conferred on Louis Philippe 
the crown, 286—conduct of Louis Phi- 
lippe to this body, 287—parliamentary 
reform in France, 287, 288—conduct of 
the Royalists on that question, 288. 
Revolution, stages of the English, (1832) 
works on the subject of, reviewed, XLVII. 
559—state of the country, 559—position 
of ministers, 659—decrease of the popu- 
larity of the king, 560—abuse of his 
Majesty’s name, 560, 561—responsibility 
of ministers, 561—observations on the 
Waverers in the Lords, 562—the Re- 
form Bill read a second time by the 
Peers, 563—the fate of the constitution 
then sealed, 563—glance at the succes- 
sive periods when there was a chance 
of salvation, 564—the first on the night 
of the proposal of the Bill, 564—good 
effects of delay, 565—cause why the 
Tory party did not ye the Bill on its 
first promulgation by Lord John Russell, 
565—the second period when a chance 
of salvation offered, immediately pre- 
vious to the dissolution, 567—the king 
persuaded to dissolve parliament by the 
false representation that the House of 
Commons had stopped the supplies, 
567—effects of that step, 568—the next 
chance of salvation the rejection of the 
second Bill by the ede 569—the 
third Bill, 570—its second reading by 
the Lords another chance of salvation, 
570—conduct of the Waverers in com- 
mittee, 572—alterations in the Bill sug- 
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gested by Mr. Croker, at the request of 
Lord Haddington, 572, et seg.—obser- 
vations on the case of Westbury, 57i— 
historical statement of the events which 
rendered unavailing every plan for the 
diminution of our danger, 577—Lord 
Lyndhurst’s motion to postpone disfran- 
chisement to enfranchisement carried, 
577—conduct of Ministers, 577—their 
resignation considered, 5785—no honest 
motive for that step, 578—every shadow 
of excuse for such a course taken awa 
by the statement of Lord Ellenborough, 
579—policy of that statement consi- 
dered, 580—proceedings of the king on 
the resignation of his ministers, 582, 
583—Lord Grey’s government recalled, 
584 —secession of the Conservative 
Lords from the debates, 584—- disap- 
pointment of the nation on the failure 
of his Majesty's attempt to form a new 
administration, 585—the Bill passed, 
586—progress towards revolution since 
the passing of the Bill, 586—grounds 
for hope of a better state of things, 587 
—concluding observations, 588. 


Revolutions of 1640 and 1830, progress of 


the, reviewed, XLVII. 261—other works 
reviewed in the same article, 261—Mr. 
Macauley’s references to the revolu- 
tious which brought Louis XVI. and 
Charles I. to the scaffold, characterized, 
261—his speech on the French Revolu- 
tion, 262—answer of Mr. Croker, 263— 
account of M. Dumont, and character 
of his Memoirs of Mirabeau, 264, 265— 
speech of Robespierre addressed to the 
bishops, 265—that speech a sermon on 
the famous text—‘set your house in 
order, 266—regret of the Bishop of 
Chartres on the possessions of the 
Church being declared national pro- 
perty, 266—our peers and bishops im- 
plored to consider his warning example, 
266—parallel between the conduct of 
the National Assembly of 1789, and 
the British Cabinet of 18451, 267—the 
declarations of the ‘ Rights of Man’ 267 
—the maxims of that declaration simi- 
lar to those on which ministers pretend 
to base their Reform Bill, 268—famous 
sitting of the Assembly on the 4th of 
August, 268—the scene exhibited in the 
House of Commons on the Ist of March, 
1830, not very different, 269, note— 
wonderful and instructive resemblance 
between the present (1832) times, and 
the period of the Great Rebellion, 271, 
et seq.—extiacts from Lord Clarendon 
illustrative of that resemblance, 272, et 
seq.—flattery of the king by the long 
2G2 
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parliament, 274—first important mea- 
sures proposed in 1640 and in 1830,274 
—instances of a principle derogatory to 
the royal authority established by the 
parliaments of both periods, 275—the 
Triennial Act and the Reform Bill, 275 
—the case of Lord Strafford paralleled by 
that of Lord Londonderry, 277—hosti- 
lity of both periods to the Church and 
the peers, 278—incidental resemblances 
deserving of notice, 279—late and Sa- 


INDEX TO THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


turday sittings, 279—consciousness of | 
numerical strength of the reformers of | 


both periods, 279—their obstinate si- 
lence to the facts and reasonings of the 
Tories, 280—curious identity of names, 
281—Lord Clarendon’s parallel to Lord 
Brougham, 28!—and to Lord Althorp 
and Lord John Russell, 251 — Lord 
Holland of both periods, 232 — Lord 
Spencer, 282—Lord Paget, 282—Lord 
Grey, 282—Mr. Serjeant Wylde, 283— 


similarity in the conduct of the inha- 
bitants of Coventry, Bristol, and Bir- | 


mingham, 283—position of the bishops 
at both periods, 283—coincidence be- 
tween the resolutions of the Common 
Council of London in 1640 and 1830, 
284— Mr. Pym and Mr. Joseph Hume, 


285—similarity in the petitions of the 


two periods, 285, 286—the members of 
the House of Lords implored to examine 
the two pictures, 288—circumstantial 
differences of the times and states of 


society, in 1640 and 1830, 288—im- | 
portant difference arising from the fact | 


that in 1640 real grievances existed, 
288 — difference in the positions of 
the kings and governments of the two 


periods, 288—in our times the royal | 


authority in an unnatural position, 288 
—effects of this, 289—first practical 
consequence of the use or abuse of the 
king's name by our modern reformers, 
289—monarehy, as a principle, never 
so much endangered as in 1830, 290— 
those fatal measures ascribed to the 
advice of ministers, and a mistake on 
the part of the king, 291—question as 
to how the future ‘historian will view 
the conduct of his Majesty, 291—the 
object of the reformers of both periods 
to bring the House of Lords under sub- 
serviency to the House of Commons, 
292—essential and instructive difference 
in the two periods, resulting from the 
fact that, in 1640, the leading reformers 
were not aware of the consequences to 
which their actions ultimately led, 293 
—the case, in 1830, widely different, 
293—difference resulting from the state 








RHA 
of our foreign relations, 294—difference — 
arising from the state of the public Phar 
miad in the two periods on the subject we 


of religion, 295—all the moving prin- 
ciples of the Great Rebellion im full 
operation among us, 295—conduet of Ses 
, 308 4 : : Sesos 
the Waverers, 296—those persons in- LUI 
fluenced by the supposed fact that the Rhi 
king consented to make peers sufficient a 
to carry the Bill, 297—such a step not XLV 
to be ventured on by ministers, 297— gi 


——. 


the principles involved in the proceed- Rhé, os 
ings of ministers the true cause of Bheis . 
alarm, 297—the principles of the Re- — 
form Bill not to be satisfied by the pro. 

Rheum: 


visous of that Bill, 298—considerations Rhi 
addressed to the Waverers, 298— but sat Th 

- . 2° ° viel 
one safe course in politics as in morals, nove 


299—the tempest raised by the govern- Rhine, | 
ment, 300. on th 
Revolution, how to get up one in South “LI. 
America, XLILI. 180 — wishes of the “gd 
three orders at the beginning of the of, Mi 
French, 215—Buonaparte’s sayings on mark: 
a, 242—influence of, on prices, 282, 283. point 
cease, 





, the Belgian, character and Rhinoc 
effects of, LI. 211, 212. niga 


ffects on 323— 
ee es quoted, XLVI, Rhode ] 
alos 


Rev, Joseph, de Grenoble, his Lettres si fe 


le Systéme de la Co-opération Mituelle, 














reviewed, XLI. 359. Rhodes, 
Reya, the lmaum, pilgrimage to the tomb Fe - 
of, described, LI. 47-49. oded 
Reyna, Don Tomas, his mission to Don P ae 
Carlos, LVIIL. 283. aon 
Reynolds, og quoted, XLIV. 118. Rh iI 
-—_——, Sir Joshua, account of the dis- ong 
posal of the Streatham Collection of the, : 
Portraits by, XLIX. 253. - ti 
, the contrast be- nil 
tween theory and practice, exhibited ew 
in his life and history, L. 64—his Dis- ish | 
courses, 66—his character, 66—his ae- _ 
quaintance with Dr. Johnson, 67—the Rh 
elevation and scope of his understand- gmes 
ing, 69—his Ugolino, 70—his group of Rh ligt 
Caarity, 70—his mode of taking por- Ri ythn 
traits, 70—his portrait of Mrs. Hale in 7 | 
the character of Euphrosyne, 7!1—The 093 
Snake in the Grass, 71—his Hope nurs- Ribb - 
ing Love, 71—his skili in painting om 
similes, 71—-his conduct towards Gains- Ri ence, 
borough, 72—his remarks oa the pic- _ 
tures of Mad. Le Brun, 72. se 
» Captain, horrid circumstances "ee J 
of his death, LV, 151, and note. eA 
Rhamses, or Rhameses 1V.,X L111. 141— ments 
Mei Amoun, a title of, 141—descrip- | ———~ 
tion of, 141—Arabah under the feet of econo 
by M 


144—independency of, 150, and note. 
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Rhamses V., XLIII. 141—Jacob departs | 


in the third year of, 149—net the 

Pharaoh drowned in the Red Sea, 150 

—buried in Biban el Malook, 150. 

the Great. See Sesostris. 

- +» not identical with 
Sesostris according to Champollion, 
LIII. 112, 113. 

Rhapsodic verse, Hesiod and Homer the 
sole representatives of the ancient, 
XLVII. 5. 

Rhé, circumstances of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s descent upon, LVIII. 398. 

Rheinstein, description of the castle of, 
LII. 221, 222. 

Rheumatism, case of cure of, LV. 449. 

Rhin ; 4u-dela du Rhin, par M. Erminier, 
reviewed, LVI. 35. See Germany. 
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Rhine, the, observations on the action of, | 


on the coast of Holland, XLIII. 443. 

—, rapidity of the steam-boats on, 
LIJ. 217—comparison of the scenery 
of, with that of the Hudson, 21 8—re- 
marks on steam-travelling on, 218—the 
point where most of its attractions 
cease, 222. 

Rhinoceros, the appearance of the, LVI. 
323—and habits, 324. 





Rhode Island, contrasted with Connecti- 


eut as regards their religious aspect, 
XLIX. 205, 

Rhodes, the style of oratory which took 
its name from, LII. 80. 


Rhododendron, its size in the Himalaya | 


mountains, LIIT. 43, 
Rhonchus, The, in 
LVII. 204, 205. 
Rhone, observations on the deposits of 


auscultation, what, | 


the, XLIII. 436—delta of, 437—can- | 
non taken up at the mouth of, 437— | 


lagoons of the, 444. 


Rhyme, only apparently essential to Eng- | 


lish lyric verse, LI. 25, 26—its uses, 25 

—and inconveniences to a translator, 

25. 

Rhymes on the Road, by Thomas Moore, 
a light and graceful work, LI. 428. 

Rhythm, remarks on, LIT. 7. 


Riario, Girolamo, plans adopted by Sixtus | 


IV. 
293. 

Ribbonism, origin of, LVI. 232—preva- 
lence, 243, 244. 

Ricardo, Mr., XLIV. 1. 
Economists. 

— , opinions of, in reference to 
the Act for the Return to Cash Pay- 
ments, XLII. 244. 

, the ‘theory of rents’ of the 

economists of the school of, destroyed 

by Mr. Jones, XLVI, 81 — erroneous 


for his advancement, LY. 292, 


See Political 
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supposition of, 94 — inconsistency of 
this school, 95. 95. 

Ricardo, Mr., his proposals in regard to 
the notes of country banks, XLVII. 
455. 

———-, David, his opinions as to poor 
laws, L. 349, 350. 

Rice, description of the rice of Peshower, 
LI, 51. 

—— and millet, the food of vast numbers 
of the Chinese, L. 447. 

Richard L., of England, restores the inde- 
pendence of Scotland, XLI. 334, 

Richard Darlington, par Alex. Dumas, 
reviewed, LI, 177-212. See Drama, 
the French. 

Richards, Mr., his calculation as to the 
expense of emigration to Canada, XLVI. 
380. 

Richardson, reason why we do not quar- 
rel with, when he records the merest 
small-talk of Grandison or Clarissa, 
XLVIII, 165. 

——--——, Lord Chief Justice, his reply 
onan application from Sir John Eliot 
for permission to leave the Tower, 
XLVII. 467. 

—--——., Captain, of the Tupaze, L. 
464. 

——--——,, Charles, his New Dictionary 
of the English Language, reviewed, LIV. 
295-330. Sce Lexicography, English. 

—-, Dr., sketch of his plan of 

discovering the N.W. passage, LVI, 
298. 

-, John, his Fauna Boreali-Ame- 
ricana, reviewed, XLVII. 332. See Or- 
nithology. Remarks on his intrepid 
character, 355—his work an important 
addition to our steck of knowledge, 356 
—the first zoological work published 
under the immediate authority of the 
British government, 356—chief value 
of the work, 360. 

Richelieu, Duke of, observations on his 
financial operations, XLI. 496. 

, Duc de, appointed ‘ President 
du Conseil, XLIIL. 568—* Le Cham- 
bre Introuvable’ dissolved by, and why, 
569—resignation of office, 571—made 
premier, 573—courts the royalists, 576 
—his ministry defeated, 576, 

, Cardinal, advises Louis XIII. to 

invite Descartes to Paris, XLIII. 311. 

Richmond, its preservation in the Reform 
Bill explained, XLIX. 260, 

—_—_——-, Duke of, his conduct towards 
his nephew, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
stated, XLVI. 225, et seg. 

-, the Duke of, his merits as 

Postmaster-General, LVII. 258 ~— 
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Office Bill of 1836, 258, 259. 

Richter, Jean Paul, his remark on natural 
religion, XLIII. 12. 

Rickards, Mr., referred to, on the tran- 
quillity of Malabar, note, XLIIL. 95. 


task of digesting and reducing popula- 
tion returns, LILI. 57—his skill as a 
statistician, 57, 58—his knowledge of 
human nature, 58—his arrangement of 
abstracts of parish registers commend- 
ed, 67—results of his suggestions for 
amendment of tables of mortality, 68 
ingenuity, 75—and industry, 77. 

Riddell, Mr. John, his abilities, LII. 445. 

Ridley, his answer to Bradford on the 
subject of predestination, XLVII. 377. 

Rieussec, M., his Chronograph explained, 
XLIV. 479. 

Rights of Industry, The, and The Banking 
System, works on those subjects re- 
viewed, XLVII. 407, 408—the vicious 
banking system of England the main 
cause of the distress against which the 
productive interests of the country have 
been struggling for years, 419—the na- 


abundance or deficiency exerts on prices, 
cousidered, 419, e¢ seg.—glance at the 
historical facts, respecting money and 
prices, of the last half-century, 422— 
an estimate of the decline in the stock 
of gold and silver in Europe and Ame- 
rica given, 421—decrease in the general 
stock of paper money from 1810 to 
1830, 427—the increase in the demand 
for money considered, 427—statement 
of the fallin prices since 1810, 427— 
inquiry into the effects of the advance 
in the value of money and the decrease 
of prices on the interests of the produc- 
tive and unproductive classes of society, 
428—effects of fixed money obligations 
considered, 428—effects of the public 
taxes on industry stated, 430—the rise 
in the value of the precious metals the 
cause of the depression of the indus- 
trious classes, 434—the expansion of 
the circulating medium the only remedy 
for the existing distress, 435—the re- 
moval of the mischievous restrictions 
which fetter the circulation of credit re- 
commended, 439—review of the suc- 
cessive interferences of the legislature 
with the credit-currency of the country, 
and the effects of those interferences 
pointed ont, 440—effects of the renewal 
of the Bank of England charter, 440— 
the freeing the Bank from the lability 
of paying its notes on demand a great 


grounds on which he opposes the Post 


Rickman, Mr., his qualifications for the | 


ture of money, and the influence its | 
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error, 440—the Act for the return to 
cash payments an attempt to retrieve 
the error of the Bank Restriction Act, 
44!—that measure a still greater error, 
and why, 441—the bill of 1826 consi- 
dered, 442—effects on the productive 
classes of the changes effected relative 
to the currency-laws, 442—present state 
of the law relating to county banks, 
443—the effect of the prohibition of 
notes under five pounds considered, 443 
—mode of preventing a fictitious paper- 
currency being issued, 445—illustration 
of the advantages resulting from a pa- 
per-currency, 445—illustration of the 
advantages of banking companies, 
formed of known and wealthy persons, 
with a paid-up capital, 446—the effects 
of the Scotch banking system described, 
447—and of the misconduct or impru- 
dence of the Bank of England, 448— 
the question as to the applicability of 
the Scotch banking system to England 
investigated, 450—the effects of the 
free competition of banks considered, 
450—the Scotch system not to be en 
grafted on the Bank of England, 453 
—the results of the English system of 
banking injurious alike to individuals 
and the public, 454—the influence of 
the Bank of England over the value-i 
funded property by far too dangerous, 
454—a system of competition and pub- 
licity the only safe one for the country, 
455—measures proposed for adoption 
on the expiration of the charter of the 
Bank of England, 455. 

Rigny, Admiral de, his remonstrance 
against the instructions to the admirals 
of the combined squadron in the Medi- 
terranean, XLIII. 504, 505—diplomatic 
advice of, 507—his account of the Row- 
meliots, 536—advice given to the Greeks 
by, 536—his remark on the Greek go- 
vernment, 538 — instructions received 
by, 540—character of the Greeks by, 
541—his account of Ibrahim Pacha, 
545, 546—questions on the despatch of, 
549, note—his account of Navarino, 552, 

Rigvede Specimen; edidit Fred. Rosen, 
reviewed, XLV. 549, et seg. See San- 
scrit Poetry. 

Riland, Rev. John, his work on the liturgy, 
reviewed, L. 508-561. See Liturgical 
Reform. 

Rima, the facilities afforded by the oftava 
rima to mingle poetry with merriment, 
LI. 428. 

Ring, motto of Goethe's, L, 345. 

» C. L., his Life of Herder recom 

mended, LY, 32, note. 
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Rio Colorado, account of, and of the na- 
tives on its banks, XLII. 347. 

Rio Janeiro, description of the bay of, 
LILI. 317—of the town, 317—slave- 
trade at, 318, 319. 

Rio Negro, nature of the shores of the, 
LVII. 27. 

Rio Pardo, a saying of, LVIII, 267. 

Rio Seco, the battle of, how caused, LVI. 
171. 

Riot and Rebellion, true causes of; or a 
Petition to the King on behalf of the pri- 
soners convicted at Bristol and Notting- 
ham, reviewed, XLVII. 261. 

Riots, rural, of 1830, attributed to the 
maladministration of the poor-laws by 
the magistracy, L. 362, note. 

Ritson, Joseph, his Annals of the Caledo- 
nians, Picts, and Scots, reviewed, XLI. 
120—his qualifications as an antiqua- 
rian, XLI. 135—account of the ar- 
rangement of his Annals, 135. 

Ritter, character of his work on ancient 
geography, XLVIIL. 8, wore. 

Riter-schiossen, what, explained, LII. 
220. 

Rivers, Earl of, XLIII. 73. 
Lord. 

Riviére, Due de la, curious coincidence of 
a magical exhibition of, LIX. 206. 

Road, the, XLVIII. 346. See Carriages, 

Road-making, observations relative to, 
XLIV, 356. 

Roads, the change of sound on, explained, 
XLIV. 488. 

Roads, bye, observations on the general 
state of, XLVIII. 333. 

Robartes, of Cornwall, peerage bestowed 
on, XLII. 302—his origin and fortune, 
302. 

Robbers, The, of Schiller, characterized, 
LUI. 94. To 

Robbers, Spanish, some account of, XLIV. 
325, 335. 

Roberts, Miss, Scenes and Characteristics 
of Hindostan, by Miss Emma Roberts, 
reviewed, LV. 174-194—sketch of a 
‘Nabob,” 174— an old Indian,’ 174, 
175—want of information as to the 
state of European society in India, 175, 
176—Miss Roberts’s work acceptable 
as containing authentic information on 
this head, 176—contents of it, 176— 
her peculiar advantages, 176—origin of 
East India Company’s connexion with 
Bengal, 176—etiect of the battle of 
Plassy, 177—description of Calcutta, 
177 — number of population, 177 — 
Chowringee, 177—want of keeping in 


See Scales, 
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178—the Black Town, 178—ladies of 
Calcutta, 175—errors respecting Indian 
marriages, 179—who the most eligible 
matches, 179, 180—remarks on matri- 
monial speculations in Hindustan, 180, 
1s1—a lady wrecked, 181—account of 
the jewaub-club, 181, 182—horrors of a 
great dinner in India, 182—description 
of one, 182, 183—petticoated bottles, 
183—suppers, 183, 184—remarks on 
expensiveness of Indian entertainments, 
184—effects on the natives, 184—their 
disgust, 184, 185—wkhbars of Delhi, 
184, 185—extract from, 185—want of 
urbanity of the English, 186—difficul- 
ties in their way, 186, 187—character 
of the natives, 187—necessity of em- 
ploying them, 187—melting away of 
the native aristocracy, 187—their dis- 
content, 188—progressive degradation 
of the population, 188—integrity of 
the Company’s servants, 185—a new 
class, 189—qualified to become a bond 
of union between the British and na- 
tives, 189, 190—certain theories depre- 
cated, 190—remarks on the remunera- 
tion of Company’s servants, 191—vene- 
ration of natives for certain European 
worthies, 191—tomb of General Wal- 
lace, 191—fantastic honours paid his 
memory, 191, 192—cenotaph to Judge 
Cleveland, 192—verses in honour of 
Warren Hastings, 192—curious anec- 
dote of Governor Charnock, 193—éiai- 
sons of the English with native women, 
193—elegance of figure, 193—early de- 
cay of beauty of women, 193—dress, 
193, 194—women of the higher castes, 
194—rarity of harems, 194—an opinion 
as to Asiatic women disputed, 194. 

Roberts, Samuel, his Eng/and’s Crisis, or a 
Letter to the Members of the Sheffield 
Mechanics’ Institute, reviewed, XLVI. 
408—its character, 414, note. 

» William, his Memoirs of H h 
More, reviewed, LII. 416-441. See 
More. 

Robertson, his Rural Recollections quoted, 
XLIIL. 357, note. 

Robespierre, Maximilien, why few execu- 
tions followed his overthrow, XLV. 176 
—Babeuf’s account of his conduct, 193, 
194, 











, his speech to the 
bishops in the French assembly quoted, 
with remarks, XLVII, 266. 
» observations on, 
XLIX. 32, 33—picture of his govern- 
ment, 45—his downfal, 46. 














the architecture of, 178—arrang ts 
of houses, 178—appearance of servants, 





, anecdote relating to the Feast 


of the Supreme Being, instituted by 
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LI. 8, 9— probably not originally a 


worse man than most of the leaders in 


the reign of terror, 10—reason of his | 


fall, 10. 


Robespierre, Maximilien; Mémoires Au- | 
thentiques de Maximilien Robespierre, re- | 


viewed, LIV. 517-580-—mysteries attach- 
ing to Robespierre, 517—the Mémoires 


Authentiques a fabrication, 517—account | 


of the Mémoires of Charlotte Robes- 


pierre, 517—Laponneraye’s Lectures on | 


the First French Revolution, 517—his 
opinion of Robespierre, 517— account 
of Charlotte Robespierre, 517, 518— 
suspicions of the authenticity of her 
Mémoires, 518—Mémoires de Tous, 518 
—- Mlle. Robespierre’s will, 518—La- 
ponneraye’s pretensions to the author- 
ship of the work, 518, 519—proof that 
the work is not Mlle. Robespierre’s, 519 
—Robespierre not successively member 
of two Legislative Assemblies, 519— 
letter of the younger Robespierre, 519, 
note — appears in Courtois’s Rapport, 
520—fraudulence of Laponneraye, 520 
—another letter of Mlle. Robespierre, 
520, 521—probable extent of her contri- 
butions to the work, 521—character of 
them, 521—Laponneraye’s part, 521— 
character of all accounts of Robes- 
pierre in good authors, 521—points on 
which great obscurity exists, 521—four 
circumstances causing, 52], 522—im- 
probability of now obtaining insight 


into his real character, 522—sources of | 


additional information pointed out, 522 
—his real name, 522—his adoption of 
de before his name, 522, note—and sub- 
sequent abandonment, 522 — Camille 
Desmoulins, 522, note—date of Robes- 
pierre’s birth, 522— place. 522—mother’s 


name, 522—adventures of the father, | 


522—Laponneraye’s absurd account of 
him, 522, 523—Robespierre’s early ten- 
dencies, 523 — specimen of Laponne- 
raye’s absurdity, 523—-what the chief 
topic of the work, 523—Robespierre, 
Marat, and others, began by declaiming 


against the punishment of death, 523 | 


Robespierre a man of abilities, 524— 
manners and personal integrity, 524— 
Robespierre @ Cheval, 524—connexion 
of both Robespierres with the clergy 
and charitable institutions, 524—early 
notice of Maximilian, 524— M. de 
Conzie’s patronage, 524 —M. de la 
Roche’s, 524—progress of young Ro- 
bespierre, 525—mode of his admission 


to the bar as an advocate discussed, | 


525—practises at Arras, 535—alleged 
sample of his literary style, 525, 526— 
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its mediocrity, 526 —literary societies, 
how contributed to the Revolution, 526 
—that of Dijon, 526 — Robespierre 
contends for a prize given by that of 
Metz, 526, 527— and for one by the 
Academy of Amiens, 526—results, 527 
— Dubois de Fosseaux, 527— Les Rosatis 
of Arras, 527—Robespierre’s song, 527, 
528—madness of the French at this 
time, 528— Burke’s prophecies, 528— 
Robespierre’s fame at the bar, how ob- 
tained, 528—embraces the revolutionary 
cause, 528—elected to the States Gene- 
ral, 528—his colleagues, 528—various 
accounts of his powers of speaking, 528 
—Dumont’s account of his maiden 
speech, 528, 529—obtains distinction, 
529—paucity of revolutionary orators, 
529—members of the Assembly, 529— 
causes of the above, 529, 530—passage 
from a speech of Robespierre’s in illus- 
tration, 530,531—effect of the Galleries 
throughout the Revolution, 531— how 
the ablest members of the National As- 
sembly lost themselves, 531—instances, 
53l—origin of Robespierre’s title of 
Incorruptible, 531—his steps to ascen- 
dancy, 531—how maintained his popu- 
larity, 531, 532—becomes Public Ac- 
cuser, 532—his probable object, 532- 

his self-denying proposition not of much 
importance, 532, 533—his share in the 
meeting in the Champ de Mars, 533— 
circumstances preceding it, 533—object, 
533—account of it, 533, 534—his ad- 
dress on the occasion, 534—represen- 
tation of Lafayette’s partisans, 534— 
consequences of the affair, 534—mis- 
take of Robespierre, 535—his attendance 
at the Jacobins, 535—character of the 
discussions there, 535—his acceptance 
and resignation of office, 535—is de- 
nounced by Brissot and Gaudet, 535— 
his reply, 535, 536—origin of the word 
agitator, 536—main secret of his policy, 
536—his journal, 536—impudence of it, 
536, 537—shape. 537—character, 537— 
its final close, 537—by what caused, 
537—his share in the attacks on the 
Tuileries, 537—election to the Conven- 
tion, 537—motive of the massacres of 
September, developed, 537—M. Reveil- 
lon, 537—cause of the affair of April, 
28th, 1789, 538—mistakes and omis- 
sions of M. Thiers and Mr. Alison on 
it, 538, nofe—position of parties after 
the 10th of August, 538, 539—Sep- 
tember massacres, 539—names of the 
deputies elected for Paris, 539—extent 
and failure of the massacres, 539— 
apathy of Roland and his colleagues, 
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540—Vergniaud’s part in instigation of 
them, 541, note—who the worst enemy 
of the Gironde, 542 —causes of the 
quarrel with them still unexplained, 
542— Petion, 542, and note—they at- 
tack Robespierre, 542—remarks, 512, 
543—the Commune of Paris in his in- 
terest, 543—the Mountain, 543—cause 
of their hostility to the king, 543— 
the Triumvirate, 541— public charges 
against Robespierre and his party, 544 
—Marat’s maiden speech and the Con- 
vention’s reception of it, 544— issue of 
the debate, 545—Robespierre accused 





by Louvet, 545—his backwardness, 545 | 


—heads of the charge, 545, 546—its 


character, 446—Robespierre’s triumph, | 


545—character of his contention with 
the Gironde, 546—his disavowal of 
Marat, 546—resolution of the Jacobins, 
546, 547—position of the Gironde on 
the question of the king's trial, 547— 
majority in favour of his execution, 547, 
and note—M. Sieyes, 547—remarks on 
the vote of death, 547, 548—Robes- 
pierre’s part in the struggle, 548—his 
speeches, 548, 549—results of the king’s 
condemnation, 549—Robespierre’s part, 
549—the Revolutionary Tribunal, 549 
—position of the sections, 549, 550— 
Marat acquitted by the tribunals, 550 
—M. Isnar’s famous reply, 550—con- 
sequences of it, 550—speech of Robes- 
pierre, 550—he becomes all powerful, 
351—obscurity of the precise date, 551 
—want of chronology in histories of 
the French Revolution, 551 — Mont- 
joye’s account, 55l—what the real 
Committee of Public Safety, 551, note 
—Papon’s account, 552 — Mignet’s, 
Beaulieu and Michaud’s, M. Thiers’s, 
Durand de Maillane’s, The Moniteur’s 
account of the date, 552—the real date. 


26th July, 1793, 552—importance of | 


this point of Robespierre’s history, 552, | 


353—remarks on a note found among 
Robespierre’s papers, 553— change in 
his proceedings, 553—cause of it, 553, 
554—and of his relapse, 554—date of 
his attainment of supreme power, 554— 
explanation of origin of terms Jacobins, 
Cordeliers, Feuillants, 554, note—ob- 
scurity of Robespierre’s conduct, 554— 
takes his seat at Committee of Public 
Safety, 554—date of the decree for the 
Levée en masse, 554—the forced loan, 
555—the Loi des Suspects, 555—decree 
of the 10th of October, 555—Robes- 
the founder of the System of 

error, 555— the Tribunal Extraor- 
dinaire, 556—its activity, 556—General 
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Custines, 556, and note—Gorsas, 556 
—date and object of the execution of 
the Queen, 556—death of the twenty- 
one Girondins, 457 — Robespierre’s 
policy thereon, 557 — with whose 
advice he acted, 557—his anxiety, 
553—conduct of Danton, 558— the 
Furies of the Guillotine, 558—who the 
leader of the ultra-revolutionists, 558 
—Robespierre’s profession of respect 
for morality, 559—Gobel’s folly, 559— 
Chaumette’s decree, 559—worship of 
reason, 559—Robespierre’s conduct, 559 
—Danton returns from privacy, and 
why, 559—is impeached by Hebert 
and defended by Robespierre, 559—the 
Old Cordeliers 560—the Attorney-Ge- 
neral of the Lamp Post, 560—Hebert 
executed, 560—joy of France, and why, 
560—doubtful that Robespierre was of 
moderate principles, 561—cause of Dan- 
ton’s and Desmoulins’s execution, can- 
vassed, 561 — Robespierre’s accusation 
of Danton, 562—Robespierre’s position, 
562—increase of executions, 562, 563— 
tabular view of numbers condemned by 
the Revolutionary Tribunal in two years, 
563—of the monthly executions, 564—- 
details of cases, 565, 566—objects of 
the cruelty of the Revolutionary Tribu- 
bunal, 566—causes, 566 — movements 
of the guillotine, 566, 567—residence 
of Robespierre, 567—his mode of living, 
567, 568—intrigues, 568, 569—attempts 
to assassinate, 569—Saintonax, 569— 
Cecile Renaud, 570, 571—festival of 
the Supreme Being, 571, 572—new 
powers of the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
and why, 572—consequences, 573—ab- 
sents himself from the committees, 573 
—Catherine Theot, 573, 574— Bar- 
rére’s sarcasm on Robespierre, 574— 
increase of victims executed, 574, 575 
—the degree of Robespierre’s guilt, 575, 
576 —force of public opinion, 577— 
the three days of 1794, 577—grounds 
on which Robespierre lost his Ife, 577, 
578—mode of his death, 578, 579— 
concluding reflections, 579, 580. 

Robespierre, Charlotte, her Mémoires sur 
deux Fréres, reviewed, LIV. 517-580. 
See Robespierre, Maximilien. 

Robethon, Mons. LVIII. 176. 

Robinson Crusoe, value of the story of, 
XLIX. 137. 

~, Venerable Archdeacon, his Last 

Days of Bishop Heber, reviewed, XLII. 

366-411 — extracts from, 408, 409— 

style of, 409. . 

-, character of his dissertation pre- 

fixed to his edition of Hesiod, XLVII, 4. 
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Robinson, Mr., observations on his speech 
relative to the state of the country in 
1825, XLII. 261. 

——-, James, the jockey, account of, 
XLIX, 398. 

————-. Major William, his plan of in- 
fant emigration to Canada, XLVIII. 
329. 

Robison, Professor, his character as a ma- 
thematician, XLVII. 544. 

Robyn, M., his museum at Brussels, LIT. 
212. 

Roc, in the Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
what, explained, LIII. 4. 

Rocha, Antonia, de Silva Lopes, his Jn- 
justa Acclamagam do Serenissimo In- 
Sante D. Miguel, reviewed, XLII, 184, 
See Portugal. 

Roche, M., forges Le Vasseur’s Memoirs, 
LIV. 519. See also, XLIX. 29. 

-—, de la, his early patronage of 

Robespierre, LIV. 524. 525. 

-, Achille, his Mémoires de René 

Le Vasseur, reviewed, XLIX. 29. See 

Le Vasseur. 

—, Sir Boyle, his statement regarding 
Mr. Flood’s motion for a reform of the 
Irish House of Commons, noticed, 
XLVI. 232—charactevistic saying of, 
247. 

Rochefoucald, quoted, XLIV, 576, 

Rochelle, the Huguenots, how encouraged 
during the siege of, LIT. 455. 

Rock, Captain, his sagacity not belied in 
the effects of his crimes, XLVI. 416. 

Rocking-stones, L1X. 282, 283. 

Rodil, General, description of, LIV, 201. 

Roduey, Admiral, impressive reply of, to 
an officer whom he had mentioned in 
terms of reprehension, XLI. 378, 

— Lord, his character and 

reputation assailed, by Sir Howard 

Douglas in his Statement relative to 

breaking the line on the 12th April, 

1782, XLI1. 50—living witness of that 

operation, 51— Mr. Clark’s claim of 

having suggested the idea of breaking 
the line to Rodney, examined, 51—dis- 
proved, 52, ef sey.—the mancuvre the 
thought of the moment, 59—Sir How- 
ard Douglas’s claim on behalf of his 
father Sir Charles Douglas, Rodney’s 

Captain of the Fleet, examined, 61— 

that claim indignantly disavowed by 

Sir Charles, 62—evidence advanced in 

its support by Sir Howard, 62—the 

statements of Sir Charles Dashwood 
in reference to Rodney shown to be 
erroneous, 66—his statement of an al- 
tercation between Rodney and Sir 


Charles Douglas a moral impossibility, 
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71—Rodney the last man to have sub- 
mitted to the degradation implied in 
that statement, 72—satisfactory proof 
of its incorrectness, 73—evidence of Mr. 
Cumberland in support of Rodney’s 
claim to the mancuvre, 75—Roduey’s 
reputation defended, 79. 

Rodney, Admiral Lord, his splendid vie- 
tory rewarded with a peerage, XLII, 
306. 








; circumstances of his 
recall, LVII, 460, 461—real date of his 
peerage, 461. 

Rodolph L., observations on his patron- 
age of Tycho Brahe, XLIII. 311—and 
of Kepler, 311. 

; his devotion to Romanism, 
LVIIL. 331. 

Rodrigues, Don, cruelly treated by the 
Spanish government, XLIII. 169—his 
enormous wealth, 170. 

Remer, Olaus, XLII. 312. 

Roger L’Estrange, flippant vulgarity of 
the school of, XLIII. 484. 

» Baron, noticed, XLII. 451. 

Rogers, Mr., must have read Mr, Beck- 
ford's Travels in Italy, &c. before he 
wrote his poem of Italy, LJ. 428—but 
that poem possesses beauties of its own, 

IR 


=o 











» his kindness to Crabbe, LI. 


184, 185. 











, his mode of lighting a dining- 

room, LV. 457. 

; Lieut.-Colonel, meteorological ob- 
servations suppressed by, XLIII. 325, 
nole. 

Rogerson, Dr., his character, LVII. 473. 

Rohans, Ducs de Montbazon, observa- 
tions on the precedence and privileges 
claimed by, XLII. 282. 

Roi; Le Roi s’ Amuse, circumstances of 
its reception, LI. 186—its representa- 
tion how stopped, 186. See Drama, 
the French. 

Rokeby, the late Lord, defended from a 
sneer of Wraxall’s, LVII. 469, 470. 

Roland, Cardinal, LL. 316. 

, M., his apathy in the massacres 

of September, LIV. 540. 

, Madame, her saying respecting 
Lazowski, X LIX. 171. 

Rollers, account of a strange phenomenon 
of the Indian Ocean, so called, L. 134. 

Roéliad, character of the, XLII. 313, 

Roman Catholic Church, no common sym- 
pathies between the French and the, 
XLII. 229—the reverse in Spain, 229, 

-— Catholics, the, James II. promotes 

great numbers of the Roman Catholics 

of Ireland, LI, 501, 502—his measures 
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in England consist rather of encroach- 
ments on the Church than concessions 
to the Catholics, 502. 

Roman Catholics, the, of Ireland, probable 
numbers of, LVI. 268, 269—effects of 
concessions to, traced, 271, 272—on 
emancipation, 275-277. 

~ Empire, the change in the rural 





economy of Italy a powerful cause of | 


the decline and fall of, XLI. 256—thet 
change and its effects, detailed, 256. 








of before the wera of Charlemagne, 
XLVIII. 423. 

» Gibbon’s History of the 
Decline‘and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
edited by M. Guizot, reviewed, L, 273, 
et seg.—yeneral character of his work, 
273-275 (see Rome, the Empire of)— 
his biography purely literary, 275, 276 
—sketch of it by M. Suard, 276—early 
conversion to Romanism, 276-279— 
account of his love affair with Made- 
moiselle Curchod, 276, note—his auto- 
biography remarked on, 276—his con- 
versation, M. Suard’s account of the 
effect of it, 277—impression made by, 
on Madame du Deffand, 277, note—his 
historic manner, according to Porson’s 
description, 278—his style praised, 278 
—the character of the man colours that 





, observations on the state | 


of the historian, 278—M. Villemain’s * 


remarks on this, noticed, 278—Gibbon’s 
character how formed, 278-280—Ville- 
main’s account of his early studies, 
quoted, 280—and refuted, 280, 281— 
statement of Gibbon’s preparations for 
writing his history, 280, 281—his esti- 
mate of Voltaire, 281—enters the Hamp- 


shire militia, 281, 282—his account of | 


his first conception of his history, 


quoted, 282—his parliamentary career, | 
283-285 — his attachment to Lord | 


North, 283. 

—-~- Historians, their method, L. 287. 

Literature; Dunlop’s History of 
Roman Literature, from the earliest pe- 
riod to the Augustan Age, and during 
the Augustan Age, reviewed, LII. 57- 
95—remarks on the origin and fluctua- 
tion of the language ot ancient Rome, 
57, 58—date of the birth of Romana li- 





terature, with its causes, 58—account | 


of the first literary compositions among 
the Romans, 59—of Livius Andronicus, 
59—his plays probably a great improve- 
ment on the Fescennine Verses, 59 — 
Cicero’s opinion of his works stated, 


59—and Horace’s remarks, 59— Sue- | 


tonius speaks disparagingly of him and 
Eanius, 59, 60—the origin of the regu- 
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lar satire, 61—effect of imitation on 
ancient Roman literature, 61 — Dun- 
lop’s criticism on the Anna/s of Ennius 
shown to be unjust, 61—his inference 
from the alliterations of Ennius and his 
contemporaries groundless, 62—remarks 
on the works of Plautus and Terence, 
62—impossibility of forming a system 
of versification out of their works, 62— 
causes of the sameness of plot and cha- 
racter in them, 62, 63—strictures on 
the ancient prologue, 63—on the efforts 
to preserve the unity of place, 63—ana- 
chronisms, 63—coarseness of language 
and sentiment, 63, 64—Plautus’s style 
harsh, 64—Mr. Dunlop overrates the 
testimony in favour of the purity of 
Plautus’s Latinity, 64— Cicero and 
Cesar’s opinions of him, 64—Dunlop 
minutely analyses the plays of Plautus 
and Terence, 65—cause of the small 
remains of the Roman drama, and of 
that small being comedy, 65—and of 
the rejection of national subjects in 
their tragedy, 65—of personal allusion 
in comedy, 65, 66—the source of the 
Roman satire, 66—Fabu/@ Alalane, 66 
—satire erected into a distinct class 
by Lucilius, 66—the Romans known to 
have invented the didactic satire, 66— 
the character of the writings of Luci- 
lius stated, 66—progress of Greek lite- 
rature at Rome, 66—the ill omen at- 
tending its introduction at Rome, 67— 
the unfavourable circumstances of the 
introduction of philosophy at Rome, 67 
—decree of the senate for the expulsion 
of philosophers and rhetoricians, with 
its results, 67—Cato the Censor’s nu- 
merous works almost wholly lost, 67— 
Mr. Dunlop totally omits any mention 
of the Roman knowledge of natural 
philosophy, mathematics, and geometry, 
683 — proofs of the advanced state of 
science, 68—#influence of the Latin 
classics, 69—the beauty of Lucretius’s 
poetry why deserving of especial admi- 
ration, 69—Mr. Dunlop justly disputes 
the title of Lucretius to originality in 
the choice of subjects, 69—remarks on 
the Epicurean System, 69, 70—the 
style ot Lucretius, 71—-his station among 
the Roman writers, 71—and claims to 
the attention of classical readers, 71, 
72—remarks on the morality of the 
Latin classics, 72—Mr. Duulop’s cri- 
ticism of a passage in Cicero, disputed, 
72, note —the reviewer's view of the 
writings of Catullus, 72, 73—of Tibul- 
lus, 73—of Propertius, 73—of Ovid, 
74, 75—the Mimes described, 75, 76— 
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origin of the taste for book-collecting at 
Rome, 76—Mr. Dunlop’s estimate of 
Sylla shown to be erroneous, 76—the 
first public library, 76, 77, and note— 
effects of opening publicly so great accu- 
mulations of knowledge, 77 — view of 
the writings of Varro, 77—and of Nigi- 
dius, 77—further remarks on Varro’s 
works, 77-79—a criticism of Mr. Dun- 
lop’s respecting his love of the marvel- 
lous, confuted, 78, note—why his phi- 
losophical and rhetorical works fell into 
neglect, 78, 79—Mr. Dunlop’s sketch 
of Roman law, administration of justice, 
and legislative assemblies, admirable, 
79—the influence of eloquence at Rome, 
79, 80—character of Cicero’s studies 
and ambition, 80—and of his style of 
eloquence, 80, 81 — character of his 
treatises on oratory, 8l1—general cha- 
racter of his oratious, 81—the theory of 


the Roman constitution as given by | 


Cicero, stated, 82-84—an omission of 
Mr. Dunlop remarked, 84, nofe—cha- 
racter of Cicero’s Letters, 85—of his 
work De Officiis, 86—of the rest of his 
prose works, 86—character of Sallust 
as an historian, 87—and of Roman his- 
tory previous to his time, 87 —strictures 
on his style, 87, 88—must be considered 
the first corrupter of Latin prose, S8— 
the cause of this, 88—character of Se- 
neca’s style, 88—of Caxsar's, 88—of that 
of Tacitus, 88—of Cornelius Nepos, 88 
—of his narratives, 89—of the work of 
Livy, 89—of his style, 89—remarks on 
his Patavinily, 89—the state of science 
in Cesar’s time has been too slightly 
noticed by Mr. Dunlop, 89—this omis- 
sion supplied by the reviewer, 90—an- 
other omission of his corrected, 90— 
another, 91—character of the work of 
Vitruvius, 91—the consequences of the 
corruption of his text, 91—his claims to 
notice, 91, 92—character of Virgil as a 
poet, 93, 94—remarks on his copying 
Homer, 93, 94—character of Horace’s 
poetry, 94—his character as a satirist, 
94—general commendation of Mr. Dun- 
lop’s performance, 94, 95. 

Roman People, and Latin Language, origin 
of, by Professor Jiikel, reviewed, XLVI. 
336. See Latin Language. 

Roman slavery; Blair’s Inquiry into the 
state of Slavery in Ancient Rome, re- 
viewed, L. 399, et seq. See Slavery. 

——-- style, the, in architecture, uses of, 
LVIII. 77. 

Romana, the Marquis of, his real charae- 
ter, LVI. 471, 472—date of death, 472 
nature of a memorandum of his relative 
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to the war in Spain, 473, 474—Moore's 
testimony to his zeal, 474—Pasley’s, 
476. 

Romance of the Chinese, account of, XLI. 


Romanism, Henri Heine's estimate of, 
LILI. 218-220. 

———-, favourable to ignorance, LVI. 
265, 266—intolerance of, 267. 

——-, danger to America from the 
spread of, LVII, 161—number of Ro- 
manists there, 161. 

——-,what the great strength of, 
LVIII, 221—the curse of Ireland, 243 
—and plague of Great Britain, 243— 
how must be met, 243—steps of conver- 
sion from, 244, 245. 

Romans, their colonies, how valued, XLVI, 





-, remarks on their conduct under 

great calamities, XLVII. 588. 

-, the elegiac couplet a favouriie 
mode of composition with the, XLVIIIL 
98—their most finished elegy inferior 
to the specimens of the Greek in the 
fragments of Mimnermus, 99. 

Rome, foundered beneath a multitude 
of laws, XLIII. 190—geological depo- 
sits in the Campagna of, 434, 435. 

—-., the empire of, works on the his 
tory of the decline and fall of the Ro- 
man empire, reviewed, L. 273, et seqg.— 
the vastness, accompanied with har- 
mony, of Gibbon’s design, the distin- 
guishing features of his work, 256— 
unity of design the great advantage of 
the modern over the ancient historians, 
286, 287—-Rome the point from which 
Gibbon’s inquiries diverge, 287—his 
peculiar manner commended, 288— 
compared with that of Tillemont, 258 
—auand of Le Beau, 288—but not always 
easy to trace dates in Gibbon, 288—yet 
the course of events ever clear, 238—no 
writer more severely tried than Gibbon 
has been with respect to accuracy, 289 
—constantly cited as an authority in 
France and Germany as well as Eng- 
land, 289—Guizot’s testimony on this 
point, 289—-Guizot’s estimate of Gib- 
bon’s merits quoted, 290—Gibbon’s 
view of the crusades perhaps the most 
inaccurate part of his work, 290, note— 
his general accuracy asserted, 290— 
condensation of matter the cause of 
many of his apparent errors, 291—his 
arrangement the cause of others, 291— 
contradiction very rarely detected, 291 
292—exuactitude of his quotations in 
general affirmed, 292—causes of their 
imperfection, 292—but his iuferences 
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liable to exception, 292—yet never 
chargeable with suppression of any ma- 
terial fact, 292—his false estimate of 
Christianity, 292, 293—fairly appre- 
ciated by his French critics, 293—in 
what consists the art of his attack on 
Christianity, explained, 294, 295—what 
wanting to neutralise the impression of 
his work in this point, 295—its radical 
defect, 296—Chateaubriaud’s LZtudes 
Historiques, 297, 298—his testimony to 
Gibbon’s accuracy, 298—his manner 
compared with Gibbon’s, 299—his fond- 
ness for contrast, 299—and indecencies, 
300—his view of Christian manners, 
300—but does not trace the diffusion of 
Christianity through the social system, 
300—a full description of this moral re- 
volution wanting, 300—Gibbon’s merits 
as to this, 300, 301—whence to be de- 
rived, 301—the genuine subject of 
Christian history what, 303—the his- 
tory of the Dectine and Fall must retain 
its place, 303—Guizot’s merits as an 
editor of Gibbon in correcting him, 303 
—maintains with judgment the divine 
origin of Christianity, 304—the advan- 
tage of this, 304—but as an annotator 
on Gibbon M. Guizot deficient, 304— 
his reason for this quoted, 305—why 
Gbbon’s work requires enlargement 
and modification explained, 305—the 
accessions to our knowledge of ancient 
literature since his time, 306, 307—the 
proper mode of applying these to his- 
tory suggested, 307. 

Rome, state of slavery in ancient. See 
Slavery (Roman)—magnificence of, L. 
401, 402, note—remarks on agrarian 
laws of, 402—slave-trade of, 4041—ex- 
tent of the jurisdiction of the prefect of, 
409. 

—-, the designs of those popes who 
first formed the plan of extending the 
dominion of the Vatican over Christen- 
dom, LI. 305-307—the crusades added 
greatly to the papal authority, 311, 312 
—the prudence with which the popes 
eluded their promises to place them- 
selves at the head of the crusaders, 312 
—Beckford’s description of his entrance 
into Rome, 446, 447. 

—-; The History of Roman Literature, 
reviewed, LII, 57-95. See Dunlop, 
ancient Rome, how formed, 57—causes 
of the birth of Roman literature, 58— 
the devotion of the people of Rome to 
the Circus, 65—causes of the rejection 
of national subjects from their tragic 
drama of, 65—and of personal allusion 
from their comedy, 65, 66—causes of 
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the unfavourable circumstanees under 
which philosophy aud literature were 
introduced at Rome, 67—the orators of, 
employed short-hand writers, 67—ob- 
scurity of the early history of, 68—the 
Romans made considerable advance in 
science, 68—the origin of libraries in, 
76—the first public library in, 77—who 
the most learned men of, 77—the cause 
of the excellence and the number of the 
Roman orators, 79—the original vice of 
the constitution of, 79—the written laws 
of, few, 79—the greatness of the scale 
on which every thing moved in, 80— 
Roman eloquence, 80—cause of the ruin 
of the republic of, 82—the theory of the 
constitution of, 82, 83—remarks ‘on the 
mode of voting in the assemblies of the 
people, 83—doubts expressed whether 
the Romans possessed rational liberty, 
83, 84—a splendid proof of the advance 
of science at, in the time of Casar, 59 
—history of the Roman calendar, 90 — 
character of the Roman habits, 93. 


Rome; Professor Drumann’s Genealogical 


History of Rome, reviewed, LVI. 332- 
367—value of the work to a writer on 
Roman history, 332—what will prevent 
its general popularity, 332—principle 
on which it is composed, 333—embar- 
rassing, 333—but has advantages, 3.3, 
334— polities of the author, 334—iatal- 
ist school of modern historians, 334— 
close of republican history of Rome, 335 
—conquests, how led to a military aris- 
tocracy, 335—what led to an aristo- 
cracy of wealth, 335—state of Roman 
politics at the termination of the repub- 
lic, 335, 336—want of ancient historians 
of, 335—who the best, 337—revolution 
in Rome to what owing, 337—city how 
to be considered in reference to the re- 
public, 337—character of the p/ebs 
urbana, 337--composition, 337, 338— 
knowledge to be gained from a Roman 
poll-book, 338—influence of the city 
probably increased as the republic de- 
clined, 338—causes of diminution of 
plebeian order, 338—Roman territory 
ina few hands, 339—consequences of 
admitting the Italian allies to the suf- 
frage, 339—their weight in assemblies, 
339—local polling places unknown, 339 
—force, bribery, and associations, 339— 
results of influx of wealth, 339, 340— 
condition of the populace, J40—influence 
of demagogues, 340—character of 
Sylla’s despotism, 340, 341—etymology 
of his name, 341—his lodgings, 341— 
early life, 341—joins Maiius’s army, 
341—peculiarity of Roman military af- 
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fairs, 342—is scorned by Marius, 342 
—under whom acts in Gaul, 342—why 
made edile, 342—next year preter, 342 
—splendour of his games, 342 —homage 
of Bocchus to him, 843—wealth how 
accounted for, 343—how he gains upon 
the soldiery, 343—fate of Rome now 
depended on what, 343, 344—immense 
importance of the command against 
Mithridates, 344—Drumann’s descrip- 
tion of the state of affairs at this period 
able, 344—his account of the two par- 
ties, 345—nature of Sylla’s power, 345 
—how far blameable forthe evil results, 
345—steps leading to the dictatorship, 
346—how remodelled the constitution, 
346—his retirement, why safe, 346, 347 
—military colonies, 347—how attached 
to the new constitution, 347—the 10,000 
Cornelii, 347—fills up the senate, 347, 
348—character of his aristocracy, 348— 
the agrarian laws founded on justice, 
348—sources of wealth of patricians, 
348, 349—causes of instability of affairs, 
349-—advantages of Sylla’s constitution, 
349—peculiar greatness of Cicero, 349 
—not done justice to by Drumann, 349, 
350—his vacillation how excusable, 
359—his introduction of foreign cus- 
toms, 350—the day of the old constitu- 
tion passed, 350—contrast of Cicero with 
his contemporaries, 350—his double 
greatness, 351—might have been a poet 
of high rank, 351—conduct of, to Clo- 
dius, 351, 352—Cwesar's part in the affair 
of the Bona Dea, 353—Crassus’s, 353 
—Pompey’s, 353—Cato’s and others, 
353—Cicero’s remarks, 353—division of 
the senate against Clodius, 354—who is 
acquitted by the judices, 354—Clodius 
the ally of Cwsar, 354—effect of his 
laws in changing the constitution, 
354, 355—commerce in what hands 
at Rome, 355, 356 —object of Clodius’s 
re-erection of the guilds, 356—political 
unions fatal to liberty, 357—want of 
vitality in Sylla’s constitution, 357— 
Cicero not vacillating, 357—real view of 
the death of Cesar, 357, 358—charac- 
ter of the freedom of republican Rome, 
358—improbability of much advance in 
civilization under, 359—merits of Dru- 
mann’s book, 359—new light he throws 
on the death of Casar, 359—Cicero’s 
conduct, 360—paucity of dates relating 
to, 360—Appian’s errors, 360—KEckhel's, 
360—Dolabella’s appearance among the 
murderers of Caesar, 361—Cicero’s mis- 
take, 361—advantage gained by Antony, 
362—amount of the public treasure, 362 
—of Cwsai’s personal property, 362— 
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his superiority, 362—Lepidus arbiter of 
the fate of Rome, 363—how won by 
Antony, 363--appearance of Octavianus, 
363—Cicero and Antony heads of what 
parties, 363, 364—misconduct of the 
conspirators, 364—character of Cassius, 
364, 365—comparison of Brutus to La- 
fayette, 365—the Philippics ineffectual, 
365—Cicero’s death, 366—value of the 
work, 366. 

Rome (ancient), description of, as the 
centre of paganism, LVII. 45, 47~ 
whattended to strengthen paganism in, 
under Constantine, 47 — capture by 
Alaric how fatal to paganism, 63. 

, rule of aristocracy how first broken 
at, XLV. 455—her condition under the 
reformed system, 455—influx of wealth, 
455, 456—the Gracchi, 457, 458—Ma- 
rius, 458—Sylla, 458, 459—Pompey, 
462-464—Ceasar, 464— the Triumvirate, 
464-466 — downfal of aristocracy, 
467. 

Rome, Niebuhr minister at, LV. 241— 
his examination of antiquities of, 241— 
character of his work on the history of, 
246, 247—want of any history of the 
last century of the republic, 248. 

—, account of the rejoicings at, on the 

fall of Granada, XLIII. 78. 

» Church of, schisms in, XLI. 10— 

shaken by the disputes between the 

secular and regular clergy, 11. 

, Mr. Senior's proposal for endowing 

the clergy of the Church of, in Ireland, 

examined, XLVI.419, e¢ seg.—the ques- 
tion whether that church, and the Bri- 
tish constitution, can ever harmonize, 
considered, 454 — freedom and _ the 
Church of Rome incompatible in a 
great and wealthy state, 456—observa- 
tions on the mode in which the cham- 
pious of that church kept their ground, 
457—the absurdity of the proposal of 
making that church the instrument of 

tranquilizing Ireland pointed out, 458 

—when agitation in Ireland ceases its 

inevitable hour come, 459. 

-, the Church of, divided into two 
parties, LVI. 347—bishops and clergy 
of, in Ireland, renounce politics in 1829, 
386—state of, explained, 399. 

Rome ; The Popes of Rome, their Church ant 
State in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, by Professor Ranke, re 
viewed, LV. 287—323—contrast be- 
tween the points of view in which 
German and German historians would 
see this subject, 287 —variety of the 

annals of the Papacy, 287—Puapal his- 

tory little understood, 287, 288—gran- 
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deur of the subject, 288—no portion 
perhaps less known than that treated 
by Ranke, 288—his merits, 288, 289— 
but too great brevity, 289 —-his qualifi- 
cations as an historian, and public situ- 
ation, 289—account of his labours in 
collecting materiais, 290 —era of the 
commencement of the work, 291—ob- 
ject of the preparatory chapters, 291 — 
sketch of the papal history from the 
establishment of Christianity, 291, 292 
— nepotism, 292, 293 —first act of 
Cesar Borgia, 293 — murder of the 


Duke of Gandia, 293, nole—Julius IL., | 


his object, 294—character of Ranke’s 
sketch of the pontificate of Leo X., 294 
—origin of the Romantic Epic, 295— 


character, 295, 296—state of the arts, 296 | 
—manners of che court of Leo X., 296, 


297—his character, 297—state of Rome, 
297, 298—instance of the conflict be- 
tween the spirits of antiquity and Christi- 
anity, 298, xote—morals, 298—treligion, 
298—consequence of his style of living, 
298, 299 — a religious association de- 
scribed, 299, 300—their doctrines, 300— 
and end, 360--character of Clement VII. 
300, 301—cause of his death, 30 1—con- 
geniality of popery to the southern cli- 
mates of Europe, 301, 302—effects of 
the Council of Trent, 302—who the 
most active opponent of Luther, 302— 
aid given to popery by the religious 
orders, 302—character of Loyola, 303 
—reorganization of Catholicism, 303— 
amendment of morals in the papal court, 
303—latent Protestantism of Europe, 
303—manners of Paul III., 304—his 
critical situation, 304 — wisdom of 


convoking the Council of Trent, 304—" 


success of the war against the German 
Protestants, 305—Paul prorogues the 
Council, 305—and why, 305—his fa- 
vour of the Protestant Princes, 305, 
306—projects for his son, 306—belief 
in astrology, 306—murder of Pier Luigi, 
306—death of Paul, 307—character of 
Julius I11., 307—Cervini, 307—circum- 
stances of the election of Paul IV., 507 
—to what ascribed by him, 307, 308— 
pomp of his coronation, 308—his cha- 
racter, 208—hatred of Spaniards, 308 
—politics, 309—nepotism, 309—charac- 
ter of Cardinal Carlo Caraffa, 309— 
election of his brothers, 310—extraor- 
dinary character of the war which fol- 
lowed, 310—decline of the papal army, 
310—the pope’s Lutheran troops, 3 10— 
Paul has recourse to Solyman, 310— 
terms of peace, 310—his reforms, 311— 
undeceived as to his nephews, 311— 
whom he banishes, 31 1—enlargement of 
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the powers of the Inquisition, 311, 312 
unpopularity at Rome, 312—insults to 
his memory, 312—birth and character 
of Pius 1V., 312—mode of life, 312— 
advance of the reconstruction of papal 
power, 312—reconvokes the Council of 
Trent, 313—disapproves of the Inqui- 
sition, 313—puts to death Paul's ne- 
phews, 313—last moments of Cardi- 
nal Caraffa, 313—judicious promotions, 
313 — influence of Inquisition under 
Pius V., 313—position of the papacy, 
313, 314—his character and appearance, 
314—reforms, 314—polities, 314, 315— 
conduct to Protestants, 315—traits of 
character, 315, 316—Ranke’s chapter 
on the internal state of the papal domi- 
nions and finances of the See, 316— 
sources of the prosperity of the former, 
317—of the latter, 317 — permanent 
debt, by whom created, 31S—gradual 
introduction of taxation in Romagna, 
318—consequences, 318—character of 
Gregory XIII., 318—cause of his pe- 
cuniary distresses, 319—resumption of 
fiefs, 319—insurrection, 319—insulted 
and slain, 319—low origin of Sixtus V., 
319--arts by which obtained the tiara, 
319--Ranke’s omission respecting, 320-- 
vigorous administration, 320 — good 
effects of, 320, 321— severe economy, 
321—but ignorance of finance, 321, 322 
—truth of Ranke’s picture of the effets 
of the revival of Catholicism on the 
arts, 322—Sixtus destroys monuments 
of antiquity, 322—reform of the col- 
lege of cardinals, 322—favourable anti- 
cipations of more historical works from 


Mr. Ranke, 323. 


Rome; The Popes of Rome, their Church 


and State in the \6th and 17th Centuries, 
by Professor Ranke, (vols. 2 and 3), re- 
viewed, LVIII. 371—406—character of 
the continuation of the work, 37|—of 
the popes of this period, 37 1—cause of 
the rapid increase of Romanism under 
them, 371—their temporal dominions 
and financial embarrassments, 37 |—ne- 
potism, 371, 372—reaction on Protest- 
antism, 372—its extent, 372, 373—edu- 
cation almost wholly in hands of the 
Protestants, 375—state of Protestant- 
ism in France, 375—resources of Ro- 
manism, 375, 376—nses of the Domi- 
nicans, 376—of the Jesuits, 376, 377— 
Le Jay, 377—spread of the order, 377, 
—influence, 377—success in education, 
378—singular fact respecting, 378—one 
cause of the reaction on Protestantism 
passed over too lightly by Ranke, 378 
—parties among Protestants, 379—Me- 
lancthon, 379—questions discussed, 380 
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—scenes at Munster, 380—church pro- 
perty an inducement to embrace Pro- 
testantism, 380—how turned to advan- 
tage by the pope, 380—Duke Albert re- 
establishes Popery in Bavaria, 330,381 


—gradually re-established in Austria, | 


381—Rodolph IL., 381—Joshua Opitz, | 


381—tide of reformation on the ebb, 
381—Wolf Dietrich, 38!1—Protestant- 
ism of Saltzburg, 381, 382—traces of 
theirrelizious reaction iu the ecclesias- 
tical architecture of Germany, 332— 
character of Jesuit churches, 382— 
idols in, 382, 383—duration of the anti- 
reformation, 383—character of Sixtus 
V., 383, 384—his political schemes, 384 


—and nepotism, 384—his great object, | 
385—conduct to Venice, 385, 386—re- | 


vival of the lofty pretensions of the 
church, 336—dangerous maxims of the 
Jesuits on government, 336—Mariana, 
336—resistance of Venice to papal en- 
croachment, 386 — Donato’s manage- 
ment of his embassy to Sixtus, 386— 
M. de Luxemburg, 387 — Sixtus ad- 
mires Hen. 1V. and Elizabeth, 387— 
accused of favouring heretics by the 
Spanish Ambassador, 387—his reply, 
588—his vacillation accounted for, 388 
—his death, 388—three popes in one 
hg 388—Santorio, 389——motives 

is rejection, 389, 390, and nofe—Cle- 
ment VIII., 390—his method and regu- 
larity, 390—skill of his public conduct, 
390—collisions of Jesuits and other 
orders, 390, 391—Gregory XIII. jea- 
lous of former, 391—character of Mer- 
curiano, 391—a bastard bishop, 391— 
Clement VIII. agrees to a general 
congregation, 391—Aquaviva’s address, 
391—concessions, 391—effect of the 
collisions in Spain, 391—disapprove of 
Thomas Aquinas, 392 — become a 
French power, 392—saying of Henry 
IV., 392—Leo XI., 392—rise and cha- 
racter of Paul V., 392—ascendancy of 


Romanism. 393—state of Protestantism, | 


393—St. Francis de Sales, 393—incon- 
geniality of Calvinism, 393—Madame 
de Mornay, 391—death of Paul V., 394 
Gregory XV., 394—1wo great events of 
his pontificate, 394—new position of 
the Roman church, 395—character of 
Urban VIIL, 395—Rome again the 
centre of European politics, 396 — 
Ranke’s discoveries respecting English 
history, 396—conduct of Clement on ac- 
cession of James 1., 396—his amicable 
feelings towards Romanism, 396—curi- 
ous circumstance respecting one of his fa- 
mily,397—James’s Queen a Roman Ca- 
tholic,397--hernegotiations, 397--strong 


of | 
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light thrown upon an important part of 
the reign of Charles I., 397—Urban’s 
projects, 398—intended attack on Eng- 
land, 398 —Ireland to be, the pope's 
portion, 398—the descent on Rhé, 398 
—Zorz6 Zurze’s acquaintance with the 
plan, 398—embarrassing objection to 
the probability thereof, 393, 399—self- 
dependence of Urban, 399, 400—na- 
ture of his policy, 400—limit of Wallen- 
stein, 400—thirty years war, 400—te- 
sult of the peace of Westphalia, 400— 
effect of cessation of Romish reaction on 
the popedom, 401, 40!1—Urban disap- 
proves of persecution, 401—subsequent 
character of papal annals, 401—nature 
of the chapters relating to papal finance, 
401—debt left by Urban, 401 — fatal 
financial system of the later popes of 
the 17th century, 401—character of In- 
nocent X., 402—of Alexander VIL., 402 
the congregation of State, 402—Cle- 
ment IX., 402—Clement X., 492—cha- 
racter of Innocent XI., 402—his finan- 
cial measures, 403—character of his re- 
sistance to Louis XIV., 403 — disap- 
proves of persecution of Protestants, 
403—Alexander VIIL., Innocent XIL, 
404—Clement XI., 404—history of the 
18th century suggested to Professor 
Ranke, 404—new objects of the Popes. 
404—character of modern ecclesiastical 
architecture in Rome, 404—old nobles, 
how reduced, 405—cause of decay of 
agriculture in the Campagna, 405—of 
the spread of malaria, 405, 406—con- 
trast between state of people of Can- 
pagna and South America, 406. 

Romero, character of Miss Baillie’s play 
of, LV. 494, 495, 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, his manner of speak- 
ing, LI. 559. 

Romish and Reformed religions, compa- 
rison of, XLIII. 37. 

Romney, Mr., his best works only por 
traits of Lady Hamilton, in various 
characters, L. 73. 

——_-——. the painter, connexion of, 
with Mr. Wortley, LVIII. 168. 

Romulus, state of the Roman year in his 
time, LII. 90. 

Roncesvalles, observations on the cele- 
brated fray of, XLVIII. 440. 

Ronda, Moorish ruins in, XLIII.79. 

Rondeletius, his merit as a naturalist, 
LVIILI. 340. 

Rooke, Mr., his Inquiry into the Principles 
of National Wealth, quoted, XLII. 
292. 

Rookwood, the youth of the author of the 
novel of, LI, 482—its merits, 432, 
483. 
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Rooms, housekeepers’, remarks on, L.334. 

Roots, triliteral, common to what lan- 
guages, LVI1. 87, note. 

Ropley, the enclosure of the common 
lanas of, the commencement of the en- 
closure system, X LI. 245. 

Roscius, how the name of, came to be ap- 
plied to a consummate actor, LII. 76. 
Roscoe, Mr., his explanation of the ap- 
paritions seen by Cellini in the Colis- 

seum detailed, XLVIII. 296. 

Roscoe’s Novelists’ Library, character of 
that work, XLVI. 517. 

Rose, Gustavus, notice of, XLIIL 318. 

——, Henry, notice of, XLILI. 318. 

—, Mr. George, his advice respecting 


5 | 


Lord Amherst’s embassy to China, L. 
442. 
—, Sir George, notice of, XLIV. 451. 








society and of public feeling in Ame- 
rica, quoted, with remarks, XLVIII. 
522. 


cited, L. 93. 
——, William Stewart, his Epistle to the 
Right Hon. J, H. Frere, and other Poetry, 
reviewed, LVI. 400-415 — circulation 
of Townsend’s Miscedlames, 400 — the 
Epistle to Mr. Frere, how printed, 400 


—the two why placed together, 400, 401 | 


—character of the Epistle, 40]—its 
opening, 401, 402—epigraph of a letter 
to Mr. Townsend, 402—description of 
the Brighton downs, 402, 403—to dis- 
tinguish sound wine, 405, note—village 
of Preston described, 405. 406—ey:- 
taphs in the churchyard, 406, 407—Dr. 
Cheynel, 407—the chancel, 407—sketch 
of the history of the Shirley family, 


407, 408—origin of name Preston, 405 | 
—paintings on the walls of the church, | 


403—characterised, 409—extract from 
The Sabbath, 410, 411—character of 
other essays, 411, 412—Jacob and Ra- 
chel, 412—sonnets, 412, 413—a Brigh- 
ton winter-piece of Mr. Rose, 413, 414 
—its character, 415. 

» his Rhymes, re- 
viewed, LVIII. 465-472—style of the 
work, 465—author’s skill, 465—story 





of the Dean of Bajados, 465—by whom , 


first put into English, 465—quoted, 
465-472—character of some of the son- 


nets, 472—corrected editions of poems | 


not always better than the first, 472— 
character of The Talisman, 472— Gundi- 
more, 472—recommendation of the 
whole, 472. 

Rosellini, Dottore Ippolito, his J Monu- 


menti dell” Egittoe della Nubia, §e., re- | 


viewed, LIM. 103-142, See Egypt. 
Quarrer.y Review, Vou. LX, 


»his view of the state of | 


——, his Marchmont Papers 
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Rosellini, Signor, explanation of a story 
of some Chinese smelling-bottles said 
to have been found by him, LVI, 493- 
495, 

Rosen, Fred., his Rigvede Specimen, re- 
viewed, XLV. 549, e¢ seg. See Sanscrit 
Poetry. 

Rosenberg, Madame de, LI. 436. 

Rosenberger, Professor, his determination 
of the orbit of Halley's comet, LV. 218 
—computation of effect of ethereal fluid 
on, 219. 

| Rosenmuller, noticed, XLIII, 392. 
oe , Dr., his character as a bib- 


LI. 








lical critic 


498, 


and commentator, 








, the younger, XLIIT. 393. 

Rosetta stone, the inscription on, leads to 
the discovery of a key to Egyptian hie- 
roglyphies, XLIII, 118—furnishes let- 
ters furming the name of Ptolemy, 

' 118. 

Ross, Captain Sir John, R.N., LIV. 1. See 
North West Passage. 

, ascertains the lat. and long. 

of the American magnetic pole, LI. 64 

—Mr. Barlow’s observation in corrobo- 

ration of his views, 6-1. 

*s obelisk, bearings of, LVI. 293. 

| ———, John, his journey to Delagoa Bay, 
LVIIIL. 20, 21. 

——, Commander James Clarke, his case, 
LIV. 3, 4—and services to science, 25 
—Sir J. Ross's injustice to him, 25— 
what prevented the committee of the 
House of Commons from awarding him 
some recompense, 25, note. 

——, David, LI. 424. 

—, Major, XLV. 364. 

——, Mrs., LI. 424. 

Rossignol, Lieut.-Colonel, 
192, 193, 203, 

Rost, Te Cc. F., his Bibliotheca Graca, re- 
viewed, XLIX, 349. See Greek Lyric 
Poetry. 

———,, LI. 18. 

Rotch, Benjamin, his statemeut on patents, 
XLIIL. 336. 

Rotteck, M., who, LVIII. 298. 

Rotunda, the doings at, on occasion of the 
French revolution of 1830, XLIV. 299, 
300, 

* Rotunda-Owenites,’ our political fana- 

| ties so termed by Mr. G. Wakefield, 
XLVIILL. 268. 

Roubiliac, faults of his style of sculpture, 
LILI. 370. 

| Roumelia, account of the present condi- 

| tion of, XLI. 409. 

| Round Towers at Abernethy and Brechen, 

observations on their origin, XLI. 147 

| —tloubts as to the use of, 147. 
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Rouse, Mr., the fellow-travellerof Barrow | Roy, Baptiste, account of his defence 


in his excursions in the north of Eu- 
rope, LI. 462. 

Rousseau, Baron de, investigation of his 
conduct relative to the journal and pa- 
pers of Major Laing, XLII. 466, et seq. 

—chain of evidence showing that 
Laing’s papers were delivered to the 
French consul, 466, et seqg.—investiga- 
tion into the Baron’s conduct instituted 
by the French government, and the re- 
sult, 471—the question as to the mo- 
tives of the Baron considered, 472— 
statement of circumstances attaching 
suspicion to his conduct, 473—his de- 
fence considered, 473, 474—unfortunate 
that his name should have been mixed 
up in a transaction so contrary to good 
faith and justice, 474—necessity for 
further steps to clear himself in the eyes 
of the world, 475. 

—-,, J. J., cited, X LIV. 45. 

. whimsical observation of, 

in regard to the Homeric poems, XLIV. 

142, 














. committed moral suicide 
by his Confessions, XLVII, 302—cha- 
racter of that work, 303—observations 
in regard to, by Diderot, 318—remarks 
on his jealous and sensitive temper, 318 
and on his lingering attachment to 
Christianity, 319. 

, travelling on foot highly 
XLIX. 154. 


, depravity of his works, 











extolled by, 








LVI. 68—his reputation based on what, | 


69—comparison of, with Voltaire, 69— 


his character, 69—apostacy, 70—acci- | 


dents of his life, 70, 71—probable origin 
of La Nouvelle Héloise, 71—his mad- 
ness, 71—nature of his death, 71, and 
note, 

Rovére, Medame, Lord Exmouth’s gene- 
rosity to, LV. 152. 

Rovigo, the Duke de, character of his 
memoirs, LVIII. 411. 


Rowe, his translation of Andromaque no- 


ticed, XLIX. 120. 





speare, LIII. 88. 
towlands, S., quotation from, XLIV. 64. 
Rowley, Admiral, notice of, XLI. 376, 
379. 
Roxalana, account of, XLIX. 309. 
Roxas, Agostino, LIX. 72. 


Roxburghe, John, third Duke of, account | 


of, XLIV. 446—origin of his passion for 

books, 446—sale of his collection, 447. 

- Club, account of the origin 

and establishment of the, XLIV. 447 

-observations on the books published 
by, 448, 


| 


against an attack of the American In- 
dians, XLVIII. 217. 


| —, M., appointed ministre des finances, 


XLIII. 573—policy of, 579—advance- 
ment of, 583. 

Royal Irish Academy, XLIII. 324, and 
note—defects of, 329. 

Royal Society, the, remarks on the decline 
of, LV. 108, 

Royal Society of Literature, pensions 
founded in, XLIII. 332. 

of Edinburgh, XLIIL. 324 
—defects of, 329. 

of London, the, XLIII. 
324, and note—defects of, 329—pro- 
posed changes of, 330, 

Royale, Cours, XLIIT. 592, 

Roye, Sir Reginald de, his conduct in a 
tournament, LVI. 20, note. 

Royer Collard, M., how chosen president 
of the Chamber of Deputies, XLIII. 
584, 

Roytelets, what, XLV. 479, note. 

Ruamps, observations on his conduct, 
XLIX. 45. 











Rubens, the character of his allegorical 
pictures painted in England described, 
L. 57. 

Rueda, Lope de, his merit as a dramatist, 
LIX. 67. 

Ruemonde, Mons., LVIII. 190, 191. 

Ruffe, the, not ahybrid, LVIII. 347. 

Ruffs and reeves, method of preparing 





, Mr., character of his Life of Shak- | 


for the table, LV. 465—Talleyrand’s 

fondness for, 466. 

| Rugby, remarks on the late alterations in 
the school system of, LII. 132—the 
system of school exercises at, com- 

| mended, 163, note. 

Ruin; The New Road to Ruin, by Lady 

| Stepney, pronounced a flimsy perform 

| ance, LI. 482. 

| Rumford, Count, XLII. 327. 

| 


Rumination, in animals, conclusions as 

» to the purpose and use of, LII. 412, 
note. 

Rundell, Mrs., the number of copies o 
her book on cookery which have been 
sold, LII. 407. 

| Runjeet Sing, Maharaja, LII.370—splen- 

dour of his court, 373-375—personal 

appearance, 375—manners, 375—hv- 

manity, 376—a letter of his, 377, 378 

| —his dominions, 381—power, 381- 

description of his bed-chamber, 382- 

his magnificence, 382, 383. F 

, his power as compared with 

other native princes, LIII. 21—troops 

how officered, 21—treatment of Euro 
peans, 29—M. Jacquemont’s accout! 

of, 46, 47, 50. 
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> Rupert, Prince, his conduct at Marston ings of his own party against a tailor 
Moor, LIV. 338, 339. for a libel on the parliament, 487. 
:. Rural population, the majority of tragic | Russell, house of, specimen of its self- 
2 crimes committed by, XLVIII. 166. immolating character, XLIX. 263. 
Rural Recollections, quoted, XLII1. 357, , account of grants to the family 
d note. of, LIX. 292. 
Rush’s Narrative of a Residence at ihe | . Dr., his observations on Rabbini- 
ne Court of London, reviewed, XLIX. 322 cal chronology, noticed, XLITII. 121. 
—the work a novelty, 322—objections — Patrick, observations of, rela- 
ns to an accredited minister publishing an tive to infection, XLVI. 175, note. 
account of his personal intercourse and » Lord John, states his determina- 
24 political negociations, 322—Mr. Rush’s tion to drop the question of reform, on 
defence founded on a fallacy, 323, 324 May 3, 1827, XLV. 279. 
II. —his character, and character of his ——_—————, observations on the 
0- book, 326—his style, 326—his embark- extraordinary answer of, to the address 
ation for England, 327 —blames the of the Birmingham meeting on the sub- 
supineness of the English pilots, and ject of reform, XLVI. 285—his expla- 
1a contrasts their laziness with the activity nation of that answer considered, 285- 
of the American, 327—his censure not 287—contradiction of a statement of 
ent just, 327—his impressions with regard his Lordship’s relative to Lord Howe, 
Hl. to the Needle rocks and to Cowes, 327 287, note—the cause of his first intro- 
—Custom-house officers, 327—his re- duction to the Cabinet, stated, 288—his 
ception at Portsmouth, 328—prevented letter to the Birmingham meeting the 
uct, by his own awkward mode of presenting signal for an explosion of libels and 
himself from being received with the menaces against the House of Lords, 
‘ical usual courtesy, 328—his account of the 288—his decorous testimony to the 
bed, Portsmouth heavy waggon, 328—arrives soundness of the policy of the Anti- 
in London, 329—observations on the reformers, 305—his speech on reform, 
tist, number of carriages, and on the shops, 587. 
329—fogs, 329—first dinner at Lord -} —————— , parallel to, in the Long 
Castlereagh’s, 330—instances of his Parliament, from Clarendon, XLVII. 
ignorance of our habits and customs, 281. 
ring 330—observations on the mourning for | —— ————-, observations on the 
nd’s the Princess Charlotte, 331—the Duke measure of Reform propounded by him, 
of Wellington, 333—Lord Liverpool XLVII. 563. 
ns in and his administration, 333—audience - . his Causes of the 
—the with the Prince Regent. 334—the French Revolution reviewed, XLIX. 
com- Queen’s drawing-room, 335—court |  152—remarks on his unfinished Me- 
ceremonies, 337—historical error of Mr. | moirs of the Affairs of Europe since the 
Lady Rush, 337—examples of his blunders, Peace of Utrecht, 152—diverted from his 
form- 338— Holland House, 335 — Carlton history by the Reform Bill and corre- 
House, 338—marriage of Princess Eli- spondence with Political Unions, 152— 
zabeth, 339—law reports in the news- his Lordship characterized as a ‘ petit 
ns 2s papers, 339—dinner at the French am- | _littérateur,? 152—his present work an 
, 412, bassador’s, 339—the Duke of Sussex, | impudent catchpenny, 153—its extent 
°39—Mr. Rush suggests that English | and general character, 153—his Lord- 
ies of should become the international lan- | — ship superficially acquainted with the 
. been guage, 340—English dinners, 341—pri- | French language, 154—his parallel be- 
vilege of the entrée, 341—the ‘lungs | tween Voltaire and our Saviour, 173— 
splen- of London,’ 342—case of wager of bat- his confessions regarding the French 
rsonal tle, 342—fees demanded of foreign mi- philosophers, 174—his observations on 
»—hu- nisters, 342—snuff-boxes, 343—Quar- government, 174, 
7, 378 terly Review, 344—impressment, 345— | ———— . the ReformBill avowed 
381— the author’s second visit to England, to be a revolution by him, XLIX. 549. 
382- and picture of its prosperous condition, ; ——————— , character of his Bill 
348. of 1834, for Dissenters’ marriages, LI. 
sd with Rushout, Sir John, notice of, XLI. 268. 515—reasons of the opposition to it, 
_troopf Rushworth, observation of, in relation to | 515—falsely said to have caused the 
’ Buro himself, XLVII. 457—character of his | —_ defeat of Sir John Campbell at Dudley, 
ecount writings, 458—Nalson’s reason for his | 515—the godfather of the Reform Bill, 
party leaning, 458—records the proceed- 516—a principal shareholder in the 
- 2H2 
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late University of London, now Univer- 
sity College, 516—character of his work 
on the Constitution, LII. 138. 


Russell, Lord John, Mr. O’Connell’s cha- 


racter of him, LIIT. 559. 

sunfairness of his speech 
on introducing the Municipal Reform 
Bill, shown, LIV. 246, 247. 

» his language on Mr. 
Ward’s motion, June 2, 1834, LVII. 
246, note—two admissions of his, 254. 
note, 255—his conduct on the Prisoners’ 
Counsel Bill, 258—character of his his- 
torical work, 332. 

3 Corrected Report of 
the Speech of Lord John Russell, at the 
Dinner given at his Election for Stroud, 
on Friday, 28th July, 1837, and an Ac- 
count of the Proceedings, reviewed, LIX. 
419, et seg.—character of Lord John 
Russell's opuscula,519—his speech, why 
noticed, 519, 520—circumstauces of the 
publication, 520—recrimination, why 
an answer in this case, 52U0—statistics 
of the borough of Stroud, 520—iegerde- 
main by which Lord John was brought 
forward for, 521—Tavistock, why pre- 
served under the Reform Act, 521— 
Col. Fox a warming-pan tor Lord John, 
521—design of framers of the Reform 
Bill, 521, 522—number of gentlemen at 
the dinner, 522—interference of peers, 
522—-Lord Moreton, who and why pre- 
sent, 522, 523—Lord Segrave, by whom 
ennobled, 523—number of independent 
gentlemen present, 523—the text of the 





discourse, 523—what the strangest topic, | 
523—character of present Government | 


as regards making peers, 524—naumber 
created by the Whigs in 1806, 524— 
opposition in the Lords not founded on 
the Tory creations, 521—proportion of 
late Whig creations in the minority of 
May 5 last, 524—composition of the 
ministerial side in the Lords, 524, 525 
—national debt a Whig invention, 525 
—Lord John’s imputation on the Tories 
as to, disposed of, 526—Lord H, Petty’s 
budgets of 1806 and 1807 explained, 


526—comparative view of Tory and | 


Whig expenditure in different periods, 
526, 527—imposition of the full pro- 
perty-tax, to whom due, 527, 528— 
cases of LordPalmerston and Lord Glen- 
elg, 528—cause of Tory expenditure 
what, 529—proof of the necessity of the 
efforts made by them, 529—what the 
results of Whig expenditure in 1806, 
529, 530—resolution of April, 5, 1815, 
530—Tory reductions of debt, 530— 
increase of debt under the Whigs since 
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1831, 530—one-sidedness of Lord John’s 
views, 53l—comparative view of the 
prosperity of the country at different 
periods, 531—Whig increase of taxa- 
tion, 531, 532—Tory diminution, 532— 
why not the best course, 532—Tory 
expenditure not unnecessary, 532, 533 
—state of,in 1830, 533—W hig creation 
of patronage, 533—number of offices 
reduced by the Tories, 533—created by 
Whigs, 533, 534—motives of Lord 
John’s attacks, 534—Tory depreciation 
of the currency, 534—why adopted, 534 
—their prudence in the return to cash 
payments, 534, 535—their administra- 
tion of the poor-laws, rested on what 
grounds, 535—Sturges Bourne’s mea- 
sure, 535—by what Whigs opposed, 
535—Lord John’s invidious application 
of the word vidlenaye, 537—which he 
misunderstands, 538—1merit of the Whig 
measures for amending the poor-law, 
5338—ultimate success of the workhouse 
system doubted, and why, 539—defects 
of the Union with Ireland, how created, 
539—who first attempted an emenda- 
tion of the criminal law, 540—nature of 
Lord John’s attempts at, 540—the bills, 
why suddenly sent up to the Lords, 540 
—his quibble about slavery, 540, 54) - 
the first and greatest attempts for the 
abolition of, by whom made, 541—Sir 
William Dolben’s act, 541—his second 
bill, 541—by whom supported, 541, 542 
—long train of Tory measures on sla- 
very, 042—remarks on the Whig loan 
of two millions, 542—real nature of the 
measure for abolishing slavery, 542, 543 
—Irish legislation of the Whigs cha- 
racterized, 543, 544—conflagrations of 
1830, whence proceeded, 545, 546—in- 
consistencies of the Whigs, 546—their 
claims respecting reform investigated, 
547—Lord John’s former sentiments 
quoted, 547, 548—his change withia 
three years, 548—characterized, 548, 
549—other contradictions between his 
former and present sentiments, 549, 550 
—remarks explanatory of a measure for 
disfranchising certain voters in Cork, 
550, 5351—general character of the 
speech, 551 — recapitulation of er 
rors and misrepresentations, 551, 552 
—what the peculiarity of his style, 
552—why a good leader of the House 
of Commons, 552, 553— in appear 
ance only, 553 — present state ol 
things, why cannot last, 553—number 
of parties in the Commons, how distn- 
buted, 553, 554—enumeration of nearly: 
balauced contests of importance, 504- 
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object of the artful framing of the Re- 
form Bill, 554—-situation of the Con- 
servatives, 555—members of the Com- 
mons virtually delegates, 555—results 
of loss of independent members, 555— 
what the distinctive characters of the 
two great parties, 556, 557—why Lord 
Melbourne may be at his ease witha 
majority of one, 557, 558—what the pro- 
fessed object of the pamphlet on the 
Domestic Raped: of the Country, 558 

—written with whose concurrence, 558 
—Conservatives ought not prematurely 
to seize the government, 558—growing 
evil of being under the present minis- 
ters, 559, 560—deprecation of rashness 
on the part of Conservatives, 560, 561 
—indications of Lord Melbourne's mo- 
deration, 562—yuestion of Irish Muni- 
cipal Corporations discussed, 562, 563 
desire of hasty legislation a malady of 
the age, 563—repetition of exhortations 
to calmness and discretion on the part 
of Conservatives, 564. 

Russia, the fate of Turkey in the hands 
of, XLI. 487—the question as to her 
occupation of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
investigated, 489—remarks on her na- 
tional debt, 498. 

——, statement of the produce of gold 


in, XLIIL. 286, and note—-transubstan-. 


tiation of circulating medium in, 288, 
and note—encouragement of science in, 
318, 319—scientific institutions of, 318, 
319—Heber's accounts of, 374, 375— 
Scythian descendents in, 376. 


———. Prince Ypsilanti’s enterprise dis- | 
approved of by, XLIII. 495—deeclara- | 


tion of war against Turkey by, 495— 
proposition of the minister of, 501, 502 
—extensive demands of, 502, and note 
—answer of England to the proposals 
of, 503—war announced between Tur- 
key and, 506—alteration in the tone of, 
508, 





; Excursions in the North of Europe, 
through parts of Russia, Finland, Sweden, 
Denmark. and Norway, in the years 
1850-1833, by John Barrow, jun., re- 
viewed, LI. 456-468. See Barrow, John. 

See Barrow. 

in Russian affairs on the continent of 

Europe, LI. 461. 

, a giance at some of the difficul- 
ties in the way of her invading India 
overland, LII. 57—Russian slaves in 
Bokhara, 402—the idea of invading 
India overland a bugbear, 405—her in- 
fluence in Persia, 406. 

——, the question of an invasion of 
India by, discussed, LIII, 49—and 








The interest felt | 
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| shown to be possible, 49,50—that pro- 
ject still entertained by Russia, 50. 
Russia; England, France, Russia, and 
Turkey, 1835, reviewed, LITI, 229-261. 
See England. 
; Journey to the North of India, over- 
| and, through Russia and Affghanistan, by 
Lieut. Arthur Conolly, reviewed, LII. 
38-57. See Conolly, Lieut. Arthur. 
, proved to have designs on Con- 
stantinople, LIII. 229-231 — pledges 
herself not to interfere in Greek affairs, 
234—importance of the Dardanelles to, 
241, 255, 256—consequences to, of the 
possession of Constantinople, 256. 
—, instance of the influence of, at’Con- 
stantinople, LIV, 487—her conduct on 
a plan for improving the navigation of 
the Danube, 490, 491—views respect- 
ing, 499—fallacies propagated by, 500 
views of, on Turkey, 501, 502—fleet 
in the Baltic, 503. 
, nature of the poor-laws of, LV. 
40—object of attack on Turkey, 565, 
566. 

















, influence of, in Prussia, LVIII. 
313. 





. likely to demand toll between the 
Black Sea and the Danube, LIX. 367 
tricks of, 373—conduct to Circassia, 
377—to Chevalier de Marigny, 379— 
issue of her attempts on Circassia, 379 
importance of Soudjouk-Kalé to, 379, 
380—her intentions regarding Circas- 
sia, 381—scheme of colonizing Gelend- 
jik, 382— defeat at Capshak, 383 — 
contrast between Russians and Circas- 
sians, 384—her power not established 
in Mingrelia, 385—progress made by, 
in conquering Circassia, 386—view of 
her conduct to, 393—her possessions 
round the Black Sea, 394—her claims 
.in virtue of the treaty of Adrianople, 
394— object of her attempts on Circas- 
sia, 394, 395. 

Russia, History of the Spasmodic Cholera 
of, by Bisset Hawkins, M.D., reviewed, 
XLVI, 169. 

serf-rent in, observations on, 
XLVI. 85—insufficiency of labour in, 
86. 

Russians, their trade with China, how re- 
stricted, XLII. 155, note—their college 
at Pekin, 163. 

Russland, die Asiatische Cholera in, by 
Dr. J. R. Lichtenstidt, reviewed, XLVI. 
169. 

Rutland, Duke of, his retirement from the 
hunting-field severely felt, XLVII. 232 

Ryder, son of Sir Dudley, raised to the 
peerage, XLII. 305, 
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Rymer, his Ferdera, begin with the reign 
of Henry I. and close with the 6th of 
Charles II., LI. 131, 


S, prosthetic, a remnant of what, ex- 
plained, LVII. 107—frequency of, 108. 

Sabaco, a sovereign of the Ethiopian dy- 
nasty, XLIII. 154—name made out on 
Egyptian monuments as Sabakopf and 
Schabak, 154. 

Sabakopf, XLII1. 154. See Sabaco. 

Sabatier, Mr., his opinions on the best 
mode of encouraging the poor, XLI. 
265. 


SAI 
Ryot-rents, what, XLVI. 88—almost _pe- 
culiar to Asia and European Turkey, 
35. 


be) 

Sailors, remarks on the warmth of feeling 
of, XLVII. 142. 

, British, their conduct on shore 

described, XLVIL1. 250. 

. the character of the English, de- 
scribed, XLIX. 502. 

St. Amaranthe, Madame de, cause of 
Robespierre’s murder of, LIV. 570, and 
note. 

St. Ambrose, his advice to Gratian, LVII. 


| 
| 
| 








Sabbatical institutions, observations on, 53—his abilities, 53— sketch of his 


XLIV. 89. 


character, 54—flies from Milan, 57. 


Sabbath-breaking, a national crime in | St. Andrew’s, date of Napuer’s entrance at 


England, XLIX. 78. 
Sabine, Mr., his skilful management of 
the Zoological Gardens, LVI. 331. 


St. Salvator’s College in the University 
| of, LII. 446. 
St. Augustine, traits of character of, 


Sabinus, Calvinius, price given by him LVII. 54. 


for a set of slaves, L. 410. 


St. Benedict, when abolishes the last 


Sabres, the excellence of the Japanese, remnant of pagan worship in Italy, 


LIL. 304—the price of, 304. 


LVII. 67. 


Sackville, Lord, distinguished as a sports- | St- Bernard, anecdote of, XLVI. 435, 


man, XLVII. 223. 


nole. 


Sacraments, the, ofthe Church of England, | St. Bruno, passing notice of, LI. 444. 


various remarks on, L. 508. See Com- 


mon Prayer, and Liturgical Reform. 
Sacred Theory, by Burnett, observations on 
XLIII. 420. 


St. Catherine, the convent of, on Mount 
Sinai, described, LIX. 126, 127. 

St. Catherine, miracle play of, when first 
performed, XLVI. 483. 


Sacrilege ; Spelman’s History and Fate of | St. Chamans, Geueral de, manceuvre of 


Sacrilege, quoted, XLIII. 188. 


his during * The Three Days’ at Paris, 


Sade, Abbé de, Archdeacon Coxe’s visit to XLIV. 240. 


the, noticed, L. 107. 
Sadler, M. T., XLIII. 273. 


St. Chrysostom, his efforts to save the 
Aristophanic writings, noticed, XLIV, 


, his testimony to the merits 397. 


of the Irish Protestant Clergy, XLVI 
432. 


.|-_—-, his sentiments on slavery, 


L. 411. 


, observations on his exertions | St. Cloud, observations on the unprepared 


in the cause of the factory children 
XLIX. 81, note. 
——, his principle of population 


LIII. 76—tests applied, 77—proved to 


be false, 78, 





state of, during the Revolution of the 
‘Three Days, XLIX. 469. 

St. Cyprian, value of his Leéers, LVIILI. 
416. 


> 


St. Cyr, Gouvion, his principles, XLII. 





—-———-, his Letters on the Factory 570 — object in his law of recruits. 
System, reviewed, LVII. 396, et seq. 971, 

See Factory System. » Marshal, testifies to the virtues 

. his Law of Population, &c., of the Catalonians, LVII. 500, note— 

reviewed, XLV. 97, et sey. See Popu- error of his censure of the British navy, 


lation and Emigration. 





XLV. 268, note. 
Sagguarah, passing notice of, LIII. 114. 


502, note—his treatment of his sick, 


, Sir Robert, passing notice of, 520, note. 


St. Francis de Sales, XLIII. 387. 
. his virtue, LVIII. 





Sailing-fish, a peculiarity of the, described, 393. 


LILI. 317. 
Sailors, the Chinese, described, LI. 471. 





—, the river of, noticed, XLIIL 
432. 
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St. George’s Fields, description of, LVII. 
226, 227. 

St. Georgio Maggiore, the convent of, one 
of the most celebrated works of Palla- 
dio, LI, 434, 435. 

St. Helena, Buonaparte’s indelicacy while 
there, LII. 178. 

———, uses to which Napoleon’s 
house in, has been put, LILI. 337, 338. 

-, story of a party of Chinese 
at, LVI. 498. 

St. Ignacio de Loyola, visit to the mo- 
nastery of, described, LIV. 202, 203— 
portrait of the founder, 203. 

St. James of Compostella, legend of, 
XLII. 484, note. 

St. John, the Apostle, his writings com- 
pared with those of the other EKvange- 
lists, XLIV. 420. 








» what the key to 
the interpretation of his Gospel, LII. 
472. 

, Mr., answer made by, to Lord 
Clarendon, regarding the dissolution of 
Parliament, XLVI. 272. 

» James Augustus, his account 
of the ravages of Champollion and 
others on the Egyptian monuments, 
LILI. 108, note. 

St. Just, his an atrocious name in history, 
XLIV. 372. 

, interchange of jokes between him 
and Camille Desmoulins, XLIX. 43, 
44. 

St. Luke, the Apostle, observations on his 
style, XLII, 16. 











, his writings com- 
pared with those of the other Evange- 
lists, XLIV. 420. 

St. Luke's Gospel, translated for Tahiti, 
&e., XLII. 12—manuscript copies of, 
23—copies of, printed at Eimeo, 25. 

St. Mark, the Apostle, his writings com- 
pared with those of the other Evange- 
lists, XLIV. 420. 

, cost of building the library of, 
LVIII. 81. 

St. Martin, author of what institutions, 
LVII. 52. 

St. Matthew, his writings compared with 
those of the other Evangelists, XLIV. 
420. 

St. Maximin, Lucien Buonaparte’s em- 
ployment at, LVII. 381, 382. 
it. Pancras, criticism on the architecture 
of the church of, LVIII. 76. 

St. Patrick’s Purgatory, in Ireland, no- 
tice of, XLII. 41. 

St. Paul, the Apostle, his doctrines in re- 
gard to the support of the ministers of 
the church, considered, XLVII, 382. 
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St. Paul, the Apostle, what his Epistles 
teach, LII. 472, 473. 

————’s School, London, established by 
Dean Colet, XLVII. 368, 

St. Peter’s at Rome, who the original 
designer of, XLV. 481. 

, Mr. Beckford’s de- 
scription of, LI. 446, 447. 

St. Pierre, the Sieur de, his proposal for 
discovering the longitude, LV. 106, 
107. 

St. Rafael, site and elevation of the vil- 
lage of, LVII. 9. 

St. Simon, Henri, XLV. 419, e¢ seq. 

St. Sumon,’ Doctrine de, Exposition, &c., 
reviewed, XLV, 407—450—the subject 
why taken up, 407—fraternization of 
popery and infidelity, 407, 408—early 
growth of latter in France, traced, 408, 
109—cause of prevalence in, 410—pre- 
dictions of the effect of, 411, 412— 
Gobel’s conduct, 414--and death, 415-- 
Buonaparte’s attempt to revive religion, 
415, 416 —eirculation of Voltaire’s 
writings, 416—political Atheism, 417 
attraction of the levelling principle, 417 
—rogue’s logic, 417—tactics of the 
levellers, 418—their dexterity, 418, 419 
—sketch of life of St. Simon, 419-422 
—his views, 422-425—the Nouveau 
Christianisme, 425—his character, 425, 
426—his disciples, 426—their capacity, 
427—and proceedings, 428, 429—sci- 
ence of the human race, 429, 430— 
their passion for innovation, 431—divi- 
sion of history, 431—views of revolu- 
tions, 432, 433—object of their system, 
433—meuans of effecting its purposes, 
433—their opinion of Bentham, 434— 
connexion of the levelling principle 
with revolutions arising from moral 
causes, 434—English doctrine of equal- 
ity, 435, 436—principle of co-operative 
societies when harmless, 437, 438— 
of universal association, 435—how re- 
sembles the Spencean distribution of 
property, 438, 439—their classification 
of society, 439, 440—views of educa- 
tion, 440—of banking, 441-443—of the 
rights of women, 443—of religion, 443, 
444—of the Deity, 444— character of 
their Christianity, 444—Addis’s scheme 
for a new state of society, criticised, 
446, 447—character of the Saint Simo- 
nians, 447— general persuasion of a 
coming crisis, 447, 445—importance of 
vested rights, 448—state of the public 
mind, 449, 450, 

St. Simonians, observations on the effects 
of the doctrines of the, XLVI. 582. 

, the fallacy of their doc- 
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trines in regard to the co-operative 
principle, exposed, XLVIT. 409, 

St. Stephen, elucidation of his speech in 
The Acts of the Apostles, LIT. 508, 509, 

Saintonax, M., his attempt on Robes- 
pierre’s life, LIV. 569. 

St. Vincent, Lord, defence of him by Sir 
Edward Pellew, LV. 156. 

Sakki, what, explained fully, LIT. 306. 

Salads, how to make, explained, LV. 470, 
471 


Salamé, M.. his account of Lord Ex- 
mouth’s demeanour at the bombard- 
ment of Algiers, LV. 166, 167. 

Salarium, Pliny’s derivation of the term, 
XLVIII. 380, note. 

Salathus, question as to the mouth of 
Ptolemy’s river of, XLI. 230—probably 
the Sala of Pliny, 232. 

Salatis, chosen king of the shepherds, 
XLII. 136—dweit at Memphis, 136— 
tribute on Upper and Lower Egypt le- 
vied by, 136-—his five successors, 136. 

Salcedo, a victim to the cupidity of the 
Spanish government, XLIII. 169. 

Sales, St. Francis de, LVIII. 393. 

Salis, Colonel the Count de, his reply to 
Marmont, XLIV. 255. 

Sallier, M., sensation at Aix excited by, 
XLITI. 141, note. 

Sallust (Crispus Sallustius), his excel- 
lence as an historian, L111. 87—his cha- 
racter as a man, 87—surpasses Thucy- 
dides in many respects, 87—his style, 
87, 88—Coleridge’s opinion of, LIII. 
96. 

Salmasius, observations of, re’ative to the 
antiquities of Hesiod and Homer, 
XLVII. 16. 

Salmo, distinctions between the different 
species of, XLI. 316. 

Salmon, abundance of, in Boothia Felix, 
LIV. 10—native mode of taking, 13. 

, where to be had best, LV. 463. 

. curious fact in the natural history 
of, LVIII. 362, note—voluntarily cook- 
ed salmon, 363 — Killarney salmon, 
363. 

Sa/monide, The, what, explained, LVITI. 
361. 

Salomon, Mr., striking anecdote of, LV. 
25. 

Salt, Mr., his researches in Egypt, no- 
ticed, XLILII. 119—comes to the same 
conclusions as Champollion, 139 — 
names deciphered by, 154, 

—-, Mr., striking account of detection 
of a thief in his house, LIX. 196. 

—-~-, observations on the prices of, XLIII, 
296, and note. 

—=—-, ils eflects on the blood considered, 
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XLVIII. 378, See Blood. An antidote 
to the poison of the rattlesnake, 379— 
the principal ingredient in the blood, 
380—high esteem of the ancients for, 
330—used in Spain for feeding the 
sheep, 381—Dr. Stevens’s views as to 
the use of salt in the treatment of fever, 
384. 

Salta, account of the mode of living in 
the province of, XLII. 162—compared 
with Dundalk, 162. 

Saltpetre, fall in price of, XLIII. 296. 

Saltzburg, Romanism how re-established 
in, LVIIL. 381, 382. 

Salutes, varieties of, in different countries, 
LIX. 416. 

Salvolini, Francois, his Des Princtpales 
Expressions que servent &@ la Notation 
des Dates sur les Monumens d’ Egypte 
d@aprés C Inscription de Rosette, reviewed, 
LIII. 103-142. See Egypt. 

Sam, account of ‘ Brig Sam,’ XLV. 365, 
note. 

Samarcand, its former greatness, LII. 
396, 397. 

Samarsi, sovereign of Cheetore, account 
of, XLVIII. 20—his character drawn 
by the bard Chund, 21—his death, 21. 

Sambul, a condiment used by the can- 
nibal Battas, XLII. 433. 

Samlet, a, what, explained, LVIII. 361, 
362. 

Sampson, Agnes, burned as a witch dur- 
ing the reign of James VI., XLII. 348, 
note. 

Samsie, in Japanese, what, explained, 
LIL. 306, 

Samson Agonistes, the choruses of, show 
that the lyric manner of the Greek 
drama may be preserved in English, 
LI. 24. 

Samtschu, what, explained, LIII. 336. 

Samunap, Penambahan of, his reply on 
being asked to register his slaves, XLII. 
4!4—a seal sent to, by Mr. Wilberforce, 
415—returns a handsome crees, 415, 

Sana, its superior appearance to other 
Arabian cities noticed, XLII. 23. 

Sanazzaro, Signor, remarks on his poetry, 
LI. 164, 165—further remarks, LVIII. 
52. 

Sancho Panza, Coleridge on the character 
of, LIII. 93. 

Sanchoniatho, XLIII. 146. 

Sand, George, his novels reviewed, LVI. 
99, et seq. See Novels, French. Cha- 
racter of George Sand’s works, 99—by 
whom really written, 99, and note—on 
lady authors 100—name of Sand why 
chosen, 100— lasciviousness of the 

works, 100, 101—close copy of Rousseau, 
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101—character of, 101—analysis of 
Indiana, 101, 102—of Valentine, 102- 
104—of Jacques, 104—of André, 104— 
of Leone Leoni, 105—revolting charac- 
ter of Ledia, 105—samples of the senti- 
ments, 105—horrid nature of others, 
106—enumeration of novelists of better 
reputation, 106—fondness of French 
novelists for scenes of lust and adultery, 
106—evil and danger of this, 107— 
Balsac’s testimony as to married women 
in France, 107—Madame du Jevant’s, 
107—these pictures why probably true, 
107—effects of, 108—tragedy of real 
life from French papers, 108—numbers 
of suicides, 108, 109—cases of, detailed, 
109-112—embrace all classes of society, 
113—increase of trials for enormous 
crimes, 1]3—instances, 114—114—case 
of Madame de Pontalba, 116-115—an- 
other story, 118—remarks on that of 
La Ronciére, 119—story of a murder, 
119—of M. Aitaroche and M. Lace- 
naire, 120, 121—conviction of the latter, 
121—account of Fieschi’s trial, 122— 
Peers send for his autograph, 122— 
tragic scenes not diminishing, 123— 
shocking cases of suicide, 123-126— 
case of Delacollonge, 126--extraordinary 
trial and verdict, “i: 26,.-127—books read 
by him in prison, 127, 128—vbject of 
quoting these instances, 128—state of 
society how to be estimated, 128—de- 
pravity of the Spectacle de la Nature, 
129—other evidence for attributing in- 
crease of crime to the July Revolution, 
129, 130—+real state of the national mo- 
rality, 130—-spirit in which the review 
is written, 130—-confidence expressed in 
the personal character of the king, 130, 


Sandeford, Edward, the proceedings 
against, for a libel on the parliament, 
recorded by Rushworth, noticed with 
remarks, XLVII. 486. 


Sanders, Mr., the character of his Lssay | 


on Uses and Trusts, described, XLII. 
175. 

Sanderson, Dr., notice of, XLI. 6. 

Sandilands, Sir James, notice of, LII. 
451. 

Sandjic Sheriff, or sacred standard of 
Mahomet, account of, XLI. 481. 

Sandore, Count, his performances at Mel- 
ton Mowbray noticed, XLViI. 233. 

Sandracoy) tus, elaborate ly identified, XLV 
55. 

Sandracottus, X LV. 55. 
tus, 

Sandwich Islands, the, Dr. Meyen’s ac- 
count of his visit to, LITT. 329, 330— 


See Sandracop- 
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depopulation of, 330—traits of manners, 
331, 332. 

Sandwich, account of the preparations 
at, for the reception of Queen Elizabeth, 
XLI. 67. 

, the Earl of, a letter of his to 
Lord Exmouth, LV. 135. 

San Filippo, deposit of stone at, XLIII. 

434, 


—- Francisco, general features of the 
country of, XLV. 92, 93. 

— Michele, his merits as an architect, 
LIII. 347. 

—- Vignone, XLIIT. 434, 

Sanga, ee of Mewar, 
XLVIII. 

Sanity, 2h on the standard of, 
adopted by medical men, XLII. 355, 
256. 

Sanscrit, propriety of printing it in Euro- 
pean characters, L. 170. 

———.-, English and foreign students of, 
XLII. 392. 

—, the study of, by whem intro- 

duced into Germany, LV, 21, 2 

— language, the, catonihingthy Ta- 

pid progress of the study of, XLV. 56, 


57. 


account of, 








» near relation of, 
to the Persian, LVII., 82—final conson- 
ants why changed in, 83—close alliance 
of the Lithuanian to, 85—nature of roots, 
87—of personal terminations, 95—num- 
ber of pronominal roots in, 97—termi- 
nations of the present, 99—point of like- 
ness to the Chinese, 109. 

poetry, a number of works on, 
reviewed, XLV. 1-57—indifference of 
the public to Indian affairs, 1, 2—his- 
tory of the Hindoos full of wonder, 2— 
connexion of Sanscrit with Greek, La- 
tin, and other tongues, 2, and note— 
pantheism, 3— institution of castes, 3—- 
philosophy, 3—poetry, 3—its real cha- 
racter, 3, 4—criticism on Benary’s 
translation of the Na/odaya, 4—merits 
of F. Schlegel as an onrentalist, 4— 
of A. W. Schlegel, 4—commendation 
of Bopp, 4—reviewer, why claims to be 
impartial, 4, 5—object of the review, 6 
—oldest Hindoo poetry where found, 6 
—distribution of the Maha- Bharata, 6— 
the Rig Veda, 6, note—the Bhagavat 
Gita, 6, 7—praise of Humboldt’s dis- 
quisition on, 7—analysis. 7—quotations, 
8, 9—mysticism, 9, 10—analysis re- 
sumed, 1], 12—authorship of the con- 
cluding cantos, 12, 13—the Nada, 13— 
characterised, 13, 14—the Cloud Mes- 
senger, 15—charms of the Nala, 15— 
analysis, 15-23—character of the poem, 
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23—of the Yadnadatia, 24—analysis, 
24, 25—what has thrown discredit on 
Oriental studies, 25—Sir W. Jones, 25, 
26—Major Wilford, 26—outline of the 
Indian story of the Deluge same as the 
scriptural, 26-29—Sawitri analysed, 29 
—the Rape of Draupadi, 29, 30—in 
what consists Indian poetic excellence, 
30—The Brahmin’s Lament, 31—mytho- 
logy, how differs from the western, 31- 





| 
! 


33—effect of state of society on poetry, | : a: 
 Sarayacu, state of the Spanish missions 


33—teligious character of latter, 33, 34 


—merits of A. W. Schlegel as a trans- | 
lator, 34—the Descent of the Ganges, | : 
| Sarbout el Cadem, account of ruins of, 


35-38—Hindu drama, 38—its age, 39 


—apathy of the English public as to | 


Mr. Wilson’s work on, 39—its charac- 


ter, 39—origin, 39—seasons of perform. | 


ance, 39, 40U—extent of the plays, 40— 
peculiarity of its languages, 40, 41— 
further characteristics of, 41—the Vita, 
41, 42—number of extant plays, 42— 
non-endurance of tragic catastrophe, 42 


—other rules, 42, and note—similarity | 


of the Hindu and Spanish theatres, 42 
—analysis of the Mrichchacati, 42, 43 
—its date, 43—character, 43—analysis 
resumed, 44—51—Vikrama and Urvasi, 
51— Madhava and Malati, 52-54—Mu- 
dra Rakshasa, 54, 55—Sandracoptus, 
55—-services of Mr. Horace Wilson. 56 
—rapid progress of the study of San- 
scrit, 56—where taught, 56—number 
and distribution of works in, 56—pro- 


fessorship of Sanscrit at Oxford, 56— | 


Mr. Wilson recommended for it, 57. 
Sanseverina, Cardinal, some notice of, 
LVIIL. 390, 391. 
Santabaren, Theodore, observations on the 


apparition produced by, of the son of | 


the Emperor Basil, XLVIIL. 294. 


Santa Catalina, account of the people of, | 


LVIL. 16. 





sea, LVII. 6. 

- Sacramento, climate and fertility of 
the plain of, LVIL. 16—dimensions, 17. 

Santa Sophia, Baker’s, notice of short dis- 
course in, XLILL. 482. 

Santarem, on the Tapajos, account of the 
town of, LVII. 28. 

Santiago, earthquakes in, LIII. 321— 





- Rosa de Quibé, its height above the | 


population of the city of, 32i—man- | 


ners in, 323-325. 
Santorini, volcanic cone of, XLIII. 452. 
Santorio, Cardinal, detail of circumstances 
through which he missed the popedom, 
LVILt. 389. 
Santse-king, described, LVI. 502. 
Sappho, a divorce 4 vinculo decreed be- 
tween, and the, Teian, XLIX. 362—- 
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account ‘of this thrice-famous woman, 
366—observations on her poetry, 367— 
Tus Fragment, 367—its character, 367 
—her Ode to Venus translated by Meri- 
vale, 368—her lines to her child, 369— 
her genius, 370—how represented by 
Welcker, 370. 

Saracens, their invasions of India, notice 
of, XLVIII. 19. 

Saratoff, letter showing the progress of 
cholera in, quoted, XLVI, 179. 


at, LVI. 16, 17—education of Indiaus 
at, 20—a Shrove Tuesday at, 20, 21. 


LIX. 98, 99. 


| Sardinia, by whom anciently peopled, 


LIV. 431. 

, system of poor-relief in, LV. 48, 

Sarpi, Paolo, his energy, LVI. 336— 
nature of his doctrines, 392. 

Sarrans, M., quoted, XLVIII. 253. 

, B., le Jeune, his La Fayette et la 

Révolution de 1830, reviewed, XLVIIL. 

523—the character of the work de- 

scribed, 524—plunders The Cure for the 

Ministerial Gailomania most unblush- 

ingly, 525—remarks on his turpitude 

and impudence, 525—and on the divi- 

sion of the work, 526—his work direeted 

against the pretensions of the Doctri- 
naires to the merit of the revolution, 
528—examination of the author’s reve- 

lations, 530. 

, M. B., contents of his work Louis 

Philippe et la Contre-Révolution de 1830, 

LII. 267—his account of the object of 

the revolution of July, 268—imputes 

personal meanness and political hypo- 

crisy to Louis Philippe, 289. 

» his Lows Philippe et la 
Contre-Révolution, reviewed, LII. 519- 
572—value of his assertions, 519—his 
argument, 519, 520—a misstatement 
respecting Mr. Canning corrected, 520, 
521l—a falsehood detected, 521, 522— 
wretched blunders exposed, 522, 523— 
his book how accredited, 523—his un- 
fair mode of citing Louis Philippe’s 
journal, 524, 530, note—why obliged to 
spare Louis Philippe and others, 540. 

Sarto, Andria del, his wife his model for 
his pictures, L. 70. 

Sassanagh, meaning of, in Ireland, LVIL. 
238. 

Sataro, Mr., testimonies in favour of, LVI. 
448, 449. 

Satellites, of the planets, their uses, and 
observations on, L. 15. 

Satire, the regular satire in ancient Rome 
originates with Ennius, LII. 61—but 
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derived ultimately from Etruria, 66— 
and erected into a distinct class of poetic 
composition by Lucilius, 66—-satire in- 
vented by the Romans, 66. 

Satire; 4 Satire on Satirists, reviewed, 
LVIII. 108, e¢ seg. See Landor, W.S. 
Satires, The, of Horace, characterised, 

LIL. 94. 

Saturn, observations on the planet, L. 9. 

Sauce, Dutch, the sphere of, LV, 463. 

Sauchie, date of the battle of, LUI. 445. 

Saumarez, Admiral Sir James, notice of, 
XLIL. 51, 7 

Saunders, Mr., his portrait of M. G. Lewis, 
L. 375, 376. 

Saurians, the, description of, LVI. 47. 

Saussure, an experiment made by, in re- 
gard to sound, noticed, XLIV. 478. 

, M., character of his 7rave/s in 
the Alps, LUI, 204. 

Savannah la Mar, Jamaica, M. G. Lewis's 
lodgings at, L. 385. 

Savart, M., his discoveries in the science 
of sound noticed, XLIV. 500—remarks 
on his inquiries respecting the sensibi- 
lity of the ear, 503. 

Savary, M., Duc de Rovigo, his memoirs 
largely interpolated, XLVI. 314. 

Savery, M., his knowledge of the expan- 
sive power of steam acquired from the 
Marquis of Worcester, XLII. 61. 

Savi, Professor, passing notice of, 
134, 135. 

Savigny, Professor von, his excellence as 
acivilian, LVIII. 315. 

Savile, John, his account of James I.’s 
visit to Cecil at Theobalds, XLI. 59. 
Savings’-banks, observations on, XLIII. 

348. 


LIT. 








, observations on the sup- 
pose d security given by, from an attack 
on the funds, XLVI. 602. 


—. 





recommended in place of poor-rates, L. 
370, 371—further remarks on, 371. 

Savonarola, Signor. peculiarity of his reli- 
gious influence, LVIII. 54. 

Sawyer; a Mississippi sawyer, what, LIX. 
346, note. 

Saxe-Weimar, account of Duke Bernard 
of, XLI, 417, 418. 

Saxo Grammaticus, the historian, doubt- 
ful whether a Dane or no. LI. 461, 

Saxon-English, the strength and beauty 
of, LIX. 34. 

Saxon mines, observations on the produce 
of, XLII. 286. 

Saxons, statement of the effects of Charle- 
magne’s war against the, XLVIIL. 433 
—account of that war, 439—their com- 
pulsory conversion to Christianity by 


, a compulsory system of, 
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Charlemagne noticed, with remarks, 
441, 
Saxony, nature of the poor-laws of, LV. 
4l. 





, decline of the power of, LVIII. 
325—population of, 325, 

Say, Lord, his project of emigration in the 
reign of Charles I. noticed, XLVII. 
175—sum recovered by, from a person 
who called him a base lord, 456. 

Seales, Lord, Earl of Rivers, joins the 
Spanish army against the Moors, XLII. 
73—remarks on his martial character, 

3—his conduct at the siege of Loxa 
described, 74. 

Scaliger, notice of, XLIII. 142, note. 

-, his address to Bentley, extract 

from, XLVI. 157 

-, Julius Cesar, a saying of his, 

LIL. 461. 

-, Joseph, his opinion relative to 
the poem of the Shield of Hercules, 
ascribed to Hesiod, quoted, with re- 
marks, XLVII. 30. 

Scandinavia, striking coincidences between 
the Latin and the Teutonic dialects of, 
noticed, with remarks, X LVL. 347. 

Scandinavians, Moray and Sutherland, in 
Scotland, colonized by, XLI. 328. 

, instance of the practice of 
the Suttee among them, XLVIII. 10. 
Scapula, M., his Greek Lexicon sells in 
Germany for a few shillings, LI. 147. 
Scarlett, Sir James, his opimion of the 
effect of abridging the law vacations 
quoted, with remarks, XLII. 297, note. 

Scaurus, Emilius, great number of his 
slaves, L. 401. 

Scene-shifting, not used in the Chinese 
drama, XLI. 88. 

Scenery, the beauty of, on what depend- 
ent, LIV. 165. 

Sceptical impiety, ferocity of character the 
etiect of, XLVIII. 104. 

Scepticism, its bad effects on the charities 
ot life, LI. 228. 

Schabak, XLIII. 154. See Sabaco. 

Schaffhausenstein, Prince Alexis von, LII. 
125. 














| Schank, Admiral, his ingenuity, LV. 134. 


' Schiller, M., 


Schelling, M., some notice of, LILI. 22i. 

, his pantheism, LV. 17 
and conversion, 17, 18—place of resi- 
dence, 18—a profound naturalist, 1s. 

Scheria. See Eustathius. 

adopted many of the interpo- 

lations of the English translator (Cole- 

ridge) of his Wallenstein, LII. 18—his 
genius nearer akin to Shakspeare’s than 
any German poet, 19, 20—the sublimity 

of his Robbers, 34. 
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Schiller, M., Coleridge’s view of his poetic 
character, LIII. 94—compared with 
Giethe, 227. 228. 

Schiltberger, his account of the battle 
of Nicropolis noticed, XLIX. 294, 
295. 

Schinkel, M., his excellence as an archi- 
tect, LVIII. 306. 

Schlangenbad uad scine Heiltugenden, von 
Dr. H. Fenner von Fenneberg, reviewed, 
L. 308, et seg. See German Watering 
Places. 





, mineral springs of, L. 314 
—serpents of, 341—lodging-houses, 341 
—price of lodgings, 342—legend of the 
spring, 342—price of dinners at, 343. 

Schlangwhangers, remarks on, XLIV. 
408, 

Schlegel, Augustus William, his opinion 
in regard to the connexion between the 
Christian drama of the fourth century 
and the miracle-plays of Western Eu- 
rope, quoted, with remarks, XLVI. 
482. 





, his transla- 
tions of Shakspeare characterised, 


XLIX.,, 120. 





» excessively 
superficial in his criticisms of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, LIL. 19, L. 429. 

, with what 
views undertakes to translate Shak- 
speare, LILI, 221, 222 — comparison 
between him and Voss, as translators, 
224, 225. 








» points of 
comparison between him and Frederick 
Schlegel, LV. 21-23—as a metrist, 24 
—critic, 24—historian, 25—comparison 
with Niebuhr as a man of intellect. 25 
—rank as a poet. 25, 26—character of 
his criticisms, 26—on Biirger, 27—his 
disparagement of Racine combated, 
28, 29—happiness of his treatment of 
scientific subjects, 29—-why a _ non- 
smoker, 29—deseription of his appear- 
ance, 30, 31—his instrumentality in the 
King of Prussia’s reform of the German 
Universities, 32—his religion, 52. 
, his edition 
of the Bhagavat Gita, reviewed, XLV. 
5AY9, et seg. See Sancrit Poetry. 
. his Indische 
Bibliothek, reviewed, XLV. 549, et seq. 
See Sanscrit Poetry. 

, Frederick, effect of his work on 
Oriental Philosophy, &c., XLV. 4. 
, character of his Lu- 











cinda, LILI. 224. 





» comparison of him 


with A. W. Schlegel, LV. 21—sketch 
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of his character as a writer, 21, 22— 
cause of his death and age, 22—farther 
comparison with A. W. Schlegel, 22, 23 
—his religion, 23. 

Schlegel, a Sanscrit scholar, XLIII. 
392. 


Schlemil, Peter, who the author of, LVIII. 
317, and note. 

Schloss Hainfeld ; or A Winter in Lower 
Styria. By Captain Basil Hall, R.N., 
reviewed, LVII.110-132. See Hall, 
Captain Basil. 

Schnapps, in German, what, explained, 
LII. 214. 

Schneider, Professor J. G., his Griechish- 
Deutsches Worterburg, reviewed, LI, 
144—177. See Lexicography, Greek. 

Scholars, observations on the rarity of a 
truly classical taste and feeling in great, 
XLVI. 152. 

Scholarship, classical, comparison of the 
Germans and English with respect to, 
LI. 41, 42, and note; also, 144, et seq. 

+ illustration of the superiority 
of the Germans in, LI. 14€—the cha- 
racter of English scholarship, 157, 
158. 

Schomberg, Rear Admiral, his Practical 
Remarks on Building and Equipping 
Ships of War, reviewed, XLIX. 125. 

Schoolmaster, extraordinary picture of a, 
XLIV. 347. 

Schoolmasters, a history of the great men 
who have been, an amusing chapter in 
the history of human life, XLIX. 10. 

, the condition of, in Prussia, 
LI. 143. 

Schools, character of those attached to mo- 
nasteries, XLVII. 368—establishment 
of St. Paul’s 368—Cranmer’s efforts for 
the formation of schools noticed, 368— 
many schools founded in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, 368. 

-, observations relative to the im- 

perfection of religious instruction at, 

XLL. 17. 

-,white and coloured, of the United 

States of North America, LIV. 399. 

-, in Ireland, various details re 

lating to the, LVL. 245-247, 

-, public; strictures on the use of 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses in the great 

schools of England, LII. 75-——(for fur- 

ther remarks on, see Education)—te- 
marks on the effect of the burgher- 
schools in Germany, 140—and of nor 
mal schools in Prussia, 140—how reli- 
gion ought to be taught in the great 
public schools, 148, 149—remarks on 
the expenses of, 150, 151—suggestions 
of the proper course of elementary study 
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VOLUMES FORT 


SCH 

in, 167, 168—what gives the tone to 
the studies of, 169, 170—what the best 
mode of checking vice at, 174, 175— 
the connexion of the improvement of 
public schools and of the Universities, 
175, 176—Coleridge’s ideas on, LILI. 
98. 

Schools, Infant, 
LILI. 99. 

Schreivogel, Rev. D., 
to, XLIII. 465. 

Schroder, Mons., result of his experiments 
on the light of comets, LV. 208. 

Schroeder, Myuheer, passing notice of, 
LVIILL. 303, 

Schubarth, Von, K. E., his 
Homer, und sein Zeitalier, 
XLIV. 121. 

Schulenberg, Mademoiselle, her charac- 
ter by Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
LVIII. 177, 178. 

Schultingius, his objection to the intro- 
ductory versicles of the E nglish liturgy, 
shown to be incorrect. L. 532. 

Schwaibach, notices of the town of, L. 311, 
314, 316, 517, et seq. 

Schwan, description of the town of, LII. 

ime 

Schwartz, the missionary, X LIII. 407— 
character of, 407—epitaph on, by a 
Gentoo prince, 405—paralleled with 
Xavier, 410. 

Schwein General, the, of Langenschwal- 
bach, humorously described, L. 338. 339. 

Schwetzingen, the gardens of, LIL. 231. 

Science, Reflections on the Decline of, m 
England, by C. Babbage, reviewed, 
XLIIL., 305-342—remarks on the he- 
sitation of England to take part in the 
general rivalry of skill since the peace, 
305—her best arts transferred to other 
nations, 305—observations on the abo- 
lition of the Board of Longitude, 305 


Coleridge’s ideas on, 


letter from Heber 


Ideen iiber 
reviewed, 
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EE 


—account of the present condition of 


British science, 
the small encouragement given to sci- 
ence in England by Fraunhofer, 306— 
by Sir Humphrey Davy, 306—by Mr. 


306—observations on | 


Herschel, 307—whole branches of Con- | 
tinental discovery unstudied and un- | 


known in England, 307—the 
obvious and deep seated, 307—Mr. 
Babbage’s appeal on this decline and on 
some of its causes, 307—his fitness for 
the task, 307—his general opinions on 
the subject, 308—Englana, with re- 
spect to the more difficult sciences, 
much below other nations, 303-—pa- 
tronage extended to science by the 
sovereigns of Kurope in less enlight- 
. ened ages, 308 — the reigns of the 


causes | 
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Ptolemies, of Alphonso the Great, 
and of Ulugh Beig, distinguished by 
their patronage of learning, 309— 
the history of Galileo an instance of 
the munificence of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, 309—liberality of Ferdi- 
rand of Denmark to Tycho Brahe, 
310—royal kindness and munificence 
to Descartes, 311—substantial rewards 
to Newton, Olaus Ramer, Huygens, 
Hevelius, Leibnitz, the Bernouillis, 
Euler, Lagrange, Laplace, 312—ho- 
nours conferred on Volta of Como by 
Buonaparte, 314— Sir W. Herschel, 
Sr H. Davy, Dr. Wollaston, Dr. 
Young, and the immortal Watt, in- 
stances of national ingratitude, 315— 
view of the state of science on the Con- 
tinent, 315 — France, 315 — Prussia, 
318 — Russia, 318 —Sweden, 319—in 
every nation on the Continent, except 
Turkey and Spain, scientific acquire- 
ments conduct their possessors to 
wealth and honours, 320 — England 
presents the reverse of the picture, 
320—instanced in the cases of Dalton, 
Ivory, Brown, Herschel, Babbage, 
Kater, Barlow, Christie, South, Thom- 
sun, Henry, Faraday, Murdoch, Heary 


Bell, 320—examination of our scien- 
tific establishments, 321—the Board 
of Longitude abolished, 321 — the 


Lighthouse Boards, 322—the Scotch 
Boards all managed by unpaid com- 
missioners, ignorant of the subjects 
that come before them, 322—consti- 
tution of the Royal Society of London, 
324—the Royal Irish Academy, 324— 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 324 
—our scientific boards and institutions 
contain no situations for scientific men, 
525—mode in which the Chairs of our 
Universities are filled, 325 — way in 
which our scientific men squeeze out a 
miserable subsistence, 327—suygestions 
for the revival of science in Kngland, 
328 —establishment of professorships 
in our Universities for the mainte- 
nance of men of genius, 325—proposed 
changes in the organization of our 
scientific societies, 329—salaries to the 
most distinguished men of science, 330 
—who, iu return for the bounty, would 
become the scientific advisers of the 
Crown, 330—the honours of the state 
allowed to literary and scientific men, 
330—institution of an order of merit, 
33l—the reign of George IV. derives 
no lustre from the patronage of science 
and philosophy, 332—depression of our 


mechanical aad chemical arts, 332--laws 
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Science, observations on the decline of, in 








SCI 


affecting copyright, 333—patent laws, 
333-341—remedies suggested, 341, 342. 


England, XLIV. 476. 

, the, of the human race, what, 
XLV. 429, 430. 

Scientific pursuits, testimony to the in- 
trinsic worth of, XLVII. 550. 
Scindiah, an Indian chief, the rupture 
with, noticed, X LILI. 96. 

, LI. 421—his 





Scids, the, who, LIII. 117. 


treachery, 424—and subsequent defeat 
on the plains of Argaum, 424. 

Scio, picture of the present miserable con- 
dition of, XLI. 470. 


Scipio, Africanus, his popularity, how 
shaken, LII. 81, note. 

Sclavonic race, account of the, XLVI. 
339, 

Scomberide, the, what, explained, LVIII. 
354. 

Scoresby, Mr., his account of icebergs, no- 
ticed, XLII. 446. 

-, two species of butterfly 
found by, on the coast of West Green- 
land, XLVII. 336. 

Scot, William, his Report of the Epidemic 
Cholera in the Territories of Fort St. 
George, reviewed, XLVI. 169—by far 
the best of the Indian Reports, 170. 

Scota, daughter of Pharaoh, the name of 
Scotland derived from, by Wynton and 


Boece, XLI. 121. 





Scotch Banking System, one of the most 
efficient causes of the vast improvement 
of Scotland, XLVII. 447—its applica. 
bility to England, considered, 450—the 
mode of preventing any bank from mak- 
ing over-issues, described, 452. 
Scotchmen, a highly characteristic instance 
of their love ot country, noticed, XLVAII. 
158, 

Scotists, XLI. 10. 

Scotland; Ritson’s dunals of the Caledo- 
nians, Picts, and Scots; and of Strath- 
clyde, Cumberland, Galloway,and Murray, 
reviewed, X LI. 120—the odd situation of 
Scotland, in respect to her early history, 
remarked, 450—remarks on the belief of 
the people, as to the antiquity of the 
nation, 120—that belief founded on fa- 
bulous histories, 121—its name _pre- 
tended to be derived from a daughter 
of Pharaoh, 121—supposed period of 
Fergus I. taking possession of Scotland, 
122—the antiquity of the Scottish peo- 
ple challenged by the Welsh and Irish, 
123—and by Lloyd and Stillingfleet, 
123 — defended by Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, 123—the first step towards a 





EERE 
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calm investigation of the early part of 
Scottish history, made by Father Innes, 
124-two distinct nations, neither of them 
Scots, inhabiting the country in the time 
of Severus, 124—early mention of a third 
people by the name of Picts, 125—a 
Spanish origin inferred, by the Inish tra- 
ditions, for the Scots, 125—the Scots 
spoken of by St. Jerome as a canni- 
bal tribe in Gaul, 125, note—supposed 
by some to be Scythians, 125—land 
in Ireland and give that island the 
name of Scotland, 126—invade Great 
Britain from Ireland, and possess them- 
selves of Argyll, 126—expelled by the 
Picts, but return again under Fergus, 
126—join with the Picts against the 
Romans, 127—quarrel with the Picts, 
whom they defeat, and the Picts be- 
come extinguished as a nation, 127— 
remarks on the light thrown upon the 
history of the Scots by Dalrymple, 128 
—Pinkerton’s account of the early his- 
tory of Scotland, and of the Picts and 
Goths, 131. See Pinkerton. Partieu- 
lars relating to the Caledonians, de- 
tailed, 139—reasons for supposing them 
and the Picts the same people, 140— 
the forces of the Picts and Irish Scots 
unite against the Romans, 147—*“e 
Strath Clywd Britons, 148—lists of 
Scoto-Irish and Pictish kings, 149— 
account of Kenneth Mac Alpine and 
his victory over the Picts, 150—Bu- 
chanan’s account of the subjugation of 
the Picts, 15l1—and Boece’s, 151—the 
Picts annihilated as a nation, 152— 
observations on the Pictish language, 
157—remarks on the dissolution of the 
Pictish nation, 158, et seg.— observa 
tions on the credulity of the Scottish 
historians, 162. 

Scotland, History of, by Patrick F. Tytler, 
Esq., reviewed, XLI. 328—Argyllshire 
colonized by the Irish-Scots, 328— 
Moray and the mountains of Suther- 
land colonized by the Scandinavians, 
328—the extent of the territories of 
Kenneth Mac Alpine, after the de 
struction of the Picts, considered, 325 
—account of Galloway, 329—and of 
Strathclwyd, 329 — Berwick and _ the 
Lothians, 329—the Victuriones, 329— 
account of the division of Lothian be- 
tween Edgar of England and Kenneth 
II., 329— character of Malcolm Can- 
more, and of his reign, 330—causes of 
the introduction of the Saxon language, 
331—Donald, 332—-Alexander, son o 
Malcolm, 332—succeeded by his brother 
David, 332—remarks on the religious 
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f character of David, 333—Malcolm IV. Banking System, noticed, 478— its 
: 333—William the Lion, 333-—makes history, formation, progress, and results, 
» war on England and is taken prisoner, detailed, 481, ef seg.—remarks on the 
= 334—surrenders the independence of confidence reposed in the Banks of Scot- 
rn his kingdom to obtain his liberty, 334 land, 483—and on the publicity of their 
‘ —the independence of the kingdom re- transactions, 484—the prejudice against 
be stored by Richard I.,334—Alexander II. gold in Scotland, noticed, 485—benefi- 
ri 334—account of the state of Scotland cial results of the banking system of, 
hs from Kenneth Mac Alpine to the acces- 489, et seq.—the system of Scotland re- 
"i sion of Alexander ITI., 335—picture of | commended for adoption in England, 
1 royal pomp during the latter part of | XLVI. 387. 
~ this period, 336—remarks on the early | Scotland, observations ou the scientific 
~ passion of the people for poetry and boards of, XLIIT. 322, 323—universi- 
at music, 337—account of the means of | ties of, 329—banking system of, 343- 
na defence of Scotland, in the time of | 363—condition of farmers in, 357-363 
he Alexander III., 337—its army, 3383— | —few paupers in, 360—geologists of, 
= origin and progress of the contest of | | 423—-storms in the north-east of, 430— 
the Alexander with Haco of Norway, 339— | effect of the waves on the coast of, 441. 
“4 Haco defeated, and the daughter of , observations on the administra- 
1 Alexander married to Eric, Haco’s tion of the poor-laws in, XLIV. 513. 
the successor, 339—account of the subse- , what the basis of the present 
198 quent misfortunes and death of Alex- poor-law of, LV. 36, 
his- ander, 340—succeeded by his grand- | Scotland, Trials, and other Proceedings, in 
j daughter, called, by historians, the Matters Criminal, before the High Court 
ee Maiden of Norway, 340—character of | of Justiciary in, by Robert Pitcairn, W.S., 
rt Edward I. of England, and measures | reviewed, XLIV. 438. See Pitcairn. 
. “4 adopted by him to reduce Scotland | , observations on the love for 
_ under his power, 341—advances a claim | learning in, XLVI. 121. 
m4 to be Lord Paramount of Scotland, 342 | , observations on the expense of 
cots —his claim acknowledged by the whole M‘Culloch’s Mineralogical Survey of, 
- of the competitors for the crown of Scot-" | XLVIL. 105, note. 
49 land, on the death of the Maiden of | , enumeration of the geometers 
a Norway, 345—the crown awarded by | ~ of, XLVIL. 544. 
and him to John Baliol, 345 —account of | —— , observations on the measures 
Bu the abdication of Baliol in favour of | of the Reform Ministry in regard to, 
m. of Edward, 345—some account of Sir Wil- L. 250. 
ry liam Wallace, 346—defeated by Edward | , obscurity of the ancient peerage- 
si at Falkirk, 346—detail of the measures | law of, LIL. 445—remarks on Ho 
UaRe, of Kdward to secure possession of Scot- | among the early Scotch, 448—their 
f the land, 348—Robert Bruce, 349— Ban- | ideas of nobility, 448—value of Bu- 
one nockburn, 350—David I1., 35l1—cha- chanan’s History of Scotland, 449— 
attish racter of his reign, 351. popularity of Queen Mary’s memory in, 
: Scotland, the effects on the peasantry of, | 45l—number of parishes in, LIII. 57, 
ytler, from the consolidation of farms, con- |  note— -proportion of families to houses 
a sidered, XLI. 251—poor-rates in Seot- | in, 60. 
328 — land inevitable, 251—remarks on the | , value of the New Statistical 
ather- moral condition of the Highlander be- Account of Scetland, LAV. 414, note. 
a fore the introduction of the grazing sys- | —— , date of introduction of the Jury 
wed tem, 254. Court into, LVII. 325—when abolished, 
ry ~ ————, upon what principle the tithes 325. 
A, 32 of, commuted, XLII. 114—statement | Scotland: View of the Representation of 
nd of of the advantages and defects of the Scotland in 1831, reviewed, XLV. 252, 
d Pine system, 114—a remedy for the defects et seq. See Reform, Parliamentary. 
eg proposed, 115, Scots, their early passion for poetry and 
= 4 4. , Peers of, raised to the British | music, remarked, XLI. 337. 
ennet peerage, XLII. 324—question as to the | Scott, Michael, notice of. XLI. 337. 
a aa policy of those creations, 324. —__———., some account of, LII. 21- 
Uses © ————., Report of the Select Commitiee 23, 
guages on Promissary Notes in, and in Ireland, | ——, Sir Walter, notice of, XLIII. 33¢ 
a reviewed, XLII. 476—mistaken notions | ——_——_—_—_—_, unintelligible Scotch dia 
sigion in England relative to the Scottish logues in the novels of, XLIII. 556. 
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Scott, Sir Walter, his duchindrane, or the | Scottish proprietors, instance of the keen 


Ayrshire Tragedy, notice of, XLIV. | 
495. | 
—- , character of his Lives of | 
Swift and Dryden, XLV1. 5—his valu- | 
able contributions to Croker’s edition of | 
Boswell, noticed, 38, et seg.—called by 
Puckler-Muskau a ‘great painter of | 
human necessities, 522. 
, errors of, in regard to | 
Cumberland’s translations from the | 
Greek comic poets, noticed, XLVI. 125. 
————__—_,, his _Letiers on Demon- | 
ology and Witchcraft, reviewed, XLV III. 
287—the subject of spectral illusions 
treated with much ingenuity by him, | 
307. 











,a successful student of | 
mental malady, XLIX. 187—observa- | 
tions on his Clara Mowbray, 190—his | 
admirable delineations of mental aber- | 
ration, 190—remarks on his Madge 
Wildfire, 191. 








, a note of his respect- 
ing M. G. Lewis, quoted, L. 375— 
his account of Lewis’s death, 399—his | 
correspondence and intimacy with 
Crabbe, 495—his fondness for the 
poems of Crabbe attested, 495, 496— 
had no ear for music, 500—Crabbe’s 
visit to him in 1822, 501. 

, is suid to have written 

















Guy Mannering in little more than four | 
weeks, LI. 354—his first criginal pub- | 


lications, 355—confesses he was first 
led to wriie novels by Miss Edgeworth’s 
example, 434, 485. 

, seems to have imitated 
a passage of Coleridge’s Zapo/ya in 
Peveril of the Peak, vol. iii, p.6, LU. 


27. 











—— —-——-—; Coleridge’s remarks on | 


Sir W. Scott, LILI. 94. 

-,Mr., the missionary, leaves Eimeo 
for Tahiti, XLIII. 9—overhears Oito, 
a native, at prayer, 9. 

Scott, Mr. an editor of the Pidgrim’s Pro- 
gress, XLIIL, 475. 

-, Thomas, his Force of Truth refuted 

by Heber, XLIII. 387. 

-, Sir William, his argument to show 

that a ship of war is amenable to the 











laws of the country where it may hap- | 


pen to be, L. 463, 


Scottish dialect, its chief difference from | 


the English pointed out, XLIV. 453. 





the, XLIV. 457. 

——- kirk, an object of rancorous hos- 
tility to the body of ‘ evangelical’ re- 
formers, XLVI, 574. 


| 


| 


judicial system, observations on | 


ness of some, for the ancient endow- 
meuts of the church, XLII. 116. 

—-— system of banking, the, charac- 
terised and explained, XLII. 478, et seg. 
—account of the formation and progress 
of the system, 481—its operation and 
results, 482, e¢ seqg—remarks on the 
confidence reposed in, 453—publicity of 
their transactions, 484—check on an 
over-issue of paper, 486—account of the 
profits of the bankers, 489—statement 
of the effects of the system of allowing 
interest upon deposits, 489, 490—the 
Scottish system admirably adapted to 
encourage industry and economy, 490 
—account of the different modes of 
lending money, 491-493—advantages 
of the system, 495-497—opinions of 
Adam Smith, Sir James Stewart, and 
Mr. K. Finlay, in regardjto, 497. 

Scowton, Norfolk, account of sea-gulls at, 
LV. 466, note. 

Scripture, observations on the effects of 
geology on the authority of, XLIII, 
411-469. 

Scriptures, printed in Eimeo, XLIII, 
29. 

Scrivener, Mr., a mineralogist attached to 
the Potosi Mining Association, XLII. 
156. 

Scrofula, remarks on, XLI. 183, 

, observations on its probable 
effects on men of genius, L. 54, 

Scrope, C., his Abolition of Slavery in Eng- 
land, reviewed, XLI. 240. 

, Mr. Paulett, some able observa- 

tions of, in regard to aconvertible paper 

currency, noticed, XLII. 499—and in 
regard te the amount of gold in circula- 
tion, 502-504—his great talents and 

acquirements, 904, 

—, S. P., his pamphlet on credit 

currency reviewed, XLII, 342-366— 

his remarks on savings’-banks, 348. 

, Sir Geoffry, LVI. 25. 

, Sir Richard ; The Controversy be- 

tween Sir Richard Scrope and Sir Robert 

Grosvenor in the Court of Chivalry, A.d. 

1385-1390, by Sir N. Harris Nicolas, 

reviewed, LVI. 1-31—Bailey’s expla- 

nation of ‘Gentleman, 1—remarkable 
that heraldry has not given way to re 
form, |—what formerly the distinctive 
mark of gentility, 1, 2—ranks of our 
aristocracy how supplied, 2—heralde 
associations how useful, 2, 3—uses of 

* quarterings,’ 3—value of bearings, 3— 

various examples, 3, 4—question of orl- 

gin of armorial bearings sketched, 4— 

Lady Berner’s Treatise on Armourye;4 
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—era of general use of heraldic devices, 
5—their adoption accounted for, 5—and 
their inheritance, 4—Henry the Fal- 
coner’s claims on the science, 5—laws 
of, how observed in Germany, 5, 6— 
date of earliest armorial bearings, 6— 


heraldic badges and devices, whence de- | 
rived chiefly, 6—Simple Ordinaries, 6— | 


instances, 6—what kinds traceable to 
the crusades, 6, 7—animal emblems, 
whence arose, 7—supposed device of 
William the Conqueror’s shield, 7— 
connexion between heraldry and the 
chase, 7—technical descriptions, 7— 
German blazonry, anecdote of Napoleon, 
7—connexion of some charges with 
family names, 7, 8—character of heral- 
dic figures, 8—bearing of the bishopric 
of Chichester, 8—arms of Dalziel, 8— 
unnecessary complexity of modern coats, 
8,9—crest of the Tiblow family, 9— 
want ‘of taste of heralds, 9—moral of 
‘differences,’ I— canting mottoes,” I— 
alliterative ones, 9—spirit of mottoes of 
some of the nobility, 9, 10—origin of 
mottoes, 10—earliest instances of, 10— 
dispute as to origin of ‘ supporters, 10 
—use of, how confined in England, 10 
—in Scotland, 10—arms of corporations, 
10, 11—Papal arms, 11—blazonry not 
confined to the shield anciently, 11— 
magnificence of ancient decorations, 11 
—especially in tournaments, | 1—badges 
of cognizance, 12—of various houses, 
12—forbidden by statute, 12—modern 
instances, 12—badges of clans, 12— 
banners and pennons, 12—arms in 
architecture, 12—friends complimented 
by introduction of their arms, 12, 13— 
arms on furniture, 13—on seals, 13—on 
tombs, 13—but none on the most an- 


cient tombs, 13—where the earliest to | 


be found, 13—the real arms frequently 


suspended over the tomb, 13—Kdward | 


the Black Prince’s arms, 13—the su- 
preme jurisdiction as to arms, where 
vested, 13, 14—suits in the Court of 


Chivalry, 14—object of the curious one | 
between Scrope and Grosvenor, 14—va- 
lue of the Rod/, 14—the part printed by | 


Prynne how executed, 14—correctness 

and splendour of Sir Harris Nicolas’s | 
edition, 14—contents of the second vo- | 
lume, 14, 15—of the third, 15—limita- | 
tion in number of impressions lamented, | 
15—cause of the interest attaching to | 
the work, 15—character of Lord Scrope, 
15, 16—his conduct on the attainder of 
his son, 16—Sir Robert Grosvenor, 16 | 
—origin of the suit, 16, 17—its dura- | 
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SEA 
issue, 17—peculiar interest of the docu- 
ment, 17—deposition of John of Gaunt, 
i8—of Henry his son, 18, 19—of others, 
19—anecdotes of Sir John Holland, 19- 
21, note—Sir Thomas Morieux, who, 21 
—Sir Walter Blunt, 21,22—Sir Thomas 

Erpingham, 22—Sir John —n K.G., 
who, 22—his deposition, 23—Sir Guy 
Brian, 23, 24—Sir John Chydioke, 24 
—Sir William Brereton, why fined, 24 
—depositions of abbots and priors, 24— 
use of arms, how proved as old as the 
twelfth century, 24, 25--other deponents, 
25—Sir Richard Waldegrave, 26— 
others, 26, 27—-Sir Matthew Redman’s 
encounter with Sir James Lindsay, 26, 
27, note—deposition of Earl of North: 
umberland, 27—of Harry Hotspur, 27 
—of Geoffrey Chaucer, 28—of Owen 
Glendower, 28—depositions of Grosve- 
nor’s witnesses, 28, 29—Aiatus in the 
roll, 29—judgment of the constable, 29 
—of the king, 29—what arms allowed to 
Grosvenor, 2J—who represents him now, 
29—arms, how emblazoned at Katon, 
29—industry and ability of Sir Harris 
Nicolas, 30—his works on ancient na- 
tional history, 30—his legal labours, 30 
—his Treatise on the Law of Adulterine 
Bastardy, 30—his original profession, 
30—character of his argument for the 
claim of the Knollises to the Earldom 
of Banbury, 30, note. 

Scrope, Sir William Le, LVI. 25. 

Sculptors, Lives of the most Eminent British, 
by Allan Cunningham, L. 56. See 
Painters, &c. 

Scurvy, observations on the causes and 
on the treatment of, XLVIII. 388. 


| Scythian, supposed by some to be the 


origin of the name Scot, XLI. 125. 
, the common name for a slave in 
ancient Rome, L. 405, 406. 

Scythians, the formidable enemies of Se- 
sostris, XLII. 145—subjugation of, by 
Sesostris, 146—tradition of, 146, 

, Russian descendants of, X LIII. 





376. 





, the practice of the Suttee found 
amongst them, XLVIII. 9. 

Sea, description of a remarkable pheno- 
menon in the Eastern, XLIX. 492, 

Sea-devil, the, described, LVIII. 358. 

Sea-elephants, account of the, and of the 
mode of killing them pursued at Tristan 
d@’ Acunha, XLVIII. 162. 


| Sea-gulls, edibility of, LV. 466, note. 


Sea-horse, the, LVIII. 368. 
Seadeddin, quotation from, in reference to 
the ‘iron cage’ of Bajazet, XLIX. 296. 


tion, 17—appeal to Parliament, 17— | Seamen, impressed, observations on their 
21 


Quarrekr.ty Review, Vou. LX. 








SEA 


condition and character, XLIX. 496. 
See Impressment. 
Seasons, observations on the influence of, 
on organized beings, XLI. 307. 
Seaward, Sir Edward, his Narrative of his 
Shipwreck, and consequent Discovery of 
certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea, 
edited by Miss Jane Porter, reviewed, 
XLVIII. 480—his account of himself, 
481—appointed supercargo of a vessel 
trading to Virginia, 48|—account of 
marriage, 482—sails for Jamaica, 483 
—proceeds to Honduras, 483—a_hurri- 
cane described, 483—account of the 
shipwreck, 484—remains on the wreck 
with his wife, and is saved, 484—ac- 
count of their proceedings on reaching 
land, 486—statement of the means 
adopted by him for providing provisions, 
489—account of an extraordinary dis- 
covery made by him, 490—discovered 
by an English schooner, and proceeds 
to Jamaica, 493—sends his treasure to 
England, 493—obtains a commission as 
Captain Commandant of the Seaward 
Islands, 494—returns to the island he 
had left, 494—account of the progress 
of his settlement, 494—proceeds to 
England, 495—makes a purchase of the 
island he had discovered from the go- 
vernment, 496—is knighted, 497—ap- 
pointed governor of Seaward’s Islands, 
497—+rescues some prisoners from a 
tower belonging to the Spaniards, 498 
—his conduct remonstrated against by 
the court of Spain, 498—ordered to 
make an apology to the Spanish go- 
vernor of Porto Bello, 499—extraordi- 
nary scene, 499—arrested, but released 
by Admiral Vernon, 499—prosperity of 
his settlement on Seaward’s Island, 499 
—returns to England, 500—notwith- 
standing its solemn character, the nar- 
rative pure and unmingled fiction from 
first to last, 501—its fictitious character 
exposed, 501, e¢ seg.—an amusing ro- 
mance in the school of Defoe, 507. 
Sechelles, Herault de, his tranquillity on 
the road to execution, LI. 9—had held 
high legal office under the crown, and 
was a great legal reformer, 9—an ex- 
pression of his on meeting Hebert, 
Cloots, and others, going to execution, 
9 


Secession, statement of absurd causes for, 
XLI. 13. 

Seclusion, not always proper in the treat- 
ment of maniacs, XLI. 169. 

Secretary, the, description of the bird so 
called, LVI. 314, 315. 

Secrets ; Les Secrets de Joseph Lebon et de 
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ses Complices, recommended, XLV. 180, 

note. 

Secular and Regular Clergy, the church of 

Rome endangered by the schism be- 

tween, XLI, 11. 

Sedan-chairs, supereargoes prohibited from 
using, in Canton, L. 434, 

Sedgwick, Professor, his address on the 
presentation of a medal to Mr. William 
Smith by the Geological Society, cha- 
racterised, XLVII. 105. 

, observations on his 
ological researches, L. 30. 

ms i Rev. Adam, his Discourse on 
the Studies of the University of Cambridge, 
referred to for proof that man is a com- 
paratively recent creation, LI. 218, nole 
—this work perhaps the most remark- 
able pamphlet that has appeared in 
England since Burke’s Reflections, 218, 
note—his remarks on the attention paid 
by English scholars to verbal criticism 
adopted, 157, 158. 

Seduction, suggestions in regard to the 
punishment of, XLIV. 88. 

Seebeck, notice of, XLIII. 318. 

Seeds, remarks on the fall in price of, 
XLIII. 296. 

Seetzen, Dr., short account of his travels 
in Syria and Palestine, XLII. 23. 

. M., his account of the sounds of 
the sandstone rocks in Arabia Petrea, 
quoted with remarks, XLIV. 510. 

Sego, question as to the longitude of the 
African town of, XLII. 462. 

Segur, poetical description of the French 
expedition to Russia by, noticed, XLIII. 
375, 376. 

Seignelay-Colbert, M., bishop of Rhoder, 
observations on his pedigree, X LVIII. 
469, and note. 

Seiks, the nation of the, LII. 381. 

Seine, the, estuaries of, observations on, 
XLIII. 442. 

Seir, Mount, modern name and accowt 
of, LIX. 124. 

Seize; La Faction des Seize, meaning 0 
the phrase, XLIII. 579. 

Selby, Sir George, distinguished by the 
magnificence with which he entertained 
James I., X LI. 62. 

Selden proves ship-money to have beer 
levied by constant practice down to the 
times of Henry II., XLVII. 476—0- 
servations on his Mare C/ausum, 431. 

Self-dedication to God, observations 
the subject of, XLIV. 344. 

Self-denial, mankind slow to learn, Ll. 
505. 

Selim the Drunkard, account of his reig®, 














XLIX. 312. 
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Selim, Sultan of Turkey, short account of, 
XLI. 475. 

——-I., the Turkish empire under him 
a despotism limited by the bowstring, 
XLIX. 305—his character and reign 
described, 305—his massacre of the 
Shiites, 306—his victories over Persia, 
and conquest of Egypt, 307. 

Selters, or Seltzer, waters of, L. 344-346 
—number of boitles exported, 347. 

Selwyn, George, facetious anecdote of, 
LVII. 478. 

Semendria, account of ship-building there, 
LIV. 488, 489, 

Semilasso in Africa; Adventures in Algiers 

and other parts of Africa, by Prince 

Pickler Muskau, reviewed, LIX. 134- 

164—the author’s title, how obtained, 

134—its comparative values in different 
countries, 134—i twice dotted, how 
pronounced, 135— appearance of the 
author, 135—his first work, 135—pre- 

diction of The Edinburgh Review, 136 

—how fulfilled, 136—Africa, why a fit 

subject for the prince, 136—nature of 

the work, 137—a French actress and 

Lord Brougham, 137—Stultz’s burial- 

place, 138—a dinner, 138—the prince 

loses his hat, 138, 139—his device for 

obtaining admittance into Toulon, 139 

—disregard for truth, 139—morality of 

the romantic school, 139—the prince in 

Algiers roadstead, 139, 140—character 

of the translation, 140—lJanding in 

Algiers, 140, 141—his highness’s gowr- 

mandise, 141—Byron’s poetry, 141— 

Pickler’s sentimentality, 141—odeur 

des graillons of the German school, 141 

—the prince’s future plans, 142— 

Christian mosque of Algiers, 142, 143 

—want of place of worship at Bona, 

143— Piickler’s religious sentiments, 

143, 144—English toad-eaters, 144, 

nole—Piickler’s sneers, 144, 145—the 

Bible Society at Tunis, 145—ruins of 

the Cassuba, 145, 146—barbarity of the 

French, 146—M. Baccuet, 146—Piick- 

ler’s horsemanship, 146, 147—want of 

punctuality, 147—Arab horses, 147, 

148—dinner at Count Erlon’s, 148— 

Jussuf's early history, 148—appear- 

ance, 149—further particulars respect- 

ing, 149-158—M. D’Armandy’s appear- 

ance, 158—sketch of his life, 158, 159 

—and of the life of a legionary, 160— 

composition of La Légion de Paris, 160 

—Piickler’s descriptions, 161, 162— 

Cato of Utica, 162—Sir Thos. Reade’s 

jocularity, 162—character of the prince’s 

work, 163—his failures, 163—his va- 

wable parts, whence derived, 163— 
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wants taste for antiquity, 163, 164— 
his hobby-asses, 164. 

Semitic languages, the, nature of roots in, 
a proof of their non-alliance with the 
Sanscrit, LVI1. 87—how far connected 
with the Japhetic class, 87—want of 
present tense, how supplied, 94. 

Semlin, notice of the town of, LIV. 479— 
quarantine, why performed there, 480. 

Senate, the, of ancient Rome, decrees the 
expulsion of philosophers and rhetort- 
cians, LII. 67—the results of this, 67. 

Seneca, a fact recorded by him, respect- 
ing the slaves of ancient Rome, L. 403, 
See Slavery, Roman. An argument of 
his in favour of slaves, 407—humanity 
of, 410. 

, Caligula’s sneer at his style, LII. 

74—remarks upon it, 88, 

» value of his Letiers as historical 

records, LVIIT. 416. 

Rhetor, the character of his Dec/a- 
mations, LII. 81. 

Senegambia, statement of the produce of 
gold in, XLIII. 286. 

Senior, Mr. N. W., observations on his 
novel mode of treating the subject of 
wages in his Lectures on the Cost of ob- 
taining Money, XLIV. 31, et seq. 











—, his Three Lectures on 


the rate of Wages, &c. &c., 1830, re- 
viewed, XLIV. 262, et seg. See Em- 
pire, the British. 





, his Lectures on Popu- 
dation reviewed, XLV. 97, et sey. See 
Population and Emigration. 

, detines the strict ob- 
ject of political economy, XLVI. 51. 
——_—_—- , his Lectures on the 
Rate of Wages noticed, XLVI. 81, note. 
» his Letter to Lord 
Howick, on a legal Provision for the 
Irish Poor, reviewed, XLVI. 390—his 
futile and shallow arguments against 
poor-laws refuted, 393, e¢ seg. 

——_—., his Leiter to Lord 
Howick, on Commutation of Tithe and a 
Provision for the Roman Cathole Clergy 
of Ireland. reviewed, XLVL 410. See 
Ireland, State and Prospects. Objec- 
tions to his system of providing for the 
Roman Catholic clergy stated, 419— 
his reply to those objections considered, 
419—observations on his reply, 420— 
his proposals relative to the revenues 
and duties of the bishops investigated, 
42\—his statement, that endowments 
ought not to be supported after they 
have ceased to be useful, considered, 
422, et seqg.—remarks on his forgetful- 
ness of the solemn compact Os into 

Ols 


—_— 
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with the Irish Protestants, 425, 426, 
and note—his proposals not adequate 
to satisfy the clergy of the Church of 
Rome, 429. 

Senior, Mr. N. W., his Statement of the 
Provision for the Poor, and of the condi- 
tion of the Labouring Classes, in a consi- 
derable part of America and Europe, 
reviewed, L. 347, et seg. See Poor 
Laws. 

, remarks touching him, 
L. 349—coincides with Ricardo and 
Malthus as to poor-laws, 349, 350—his 
undoubted ability, 350—propriety of his 
appointment as leading member of the 
central commission questioned, 350— 
his activity and energy, 350—appoint- 
ments of the sub-commissioners, 350, 
351. 

Senior United Service Club, cheapness of 
the, LV. 480. 

Sennacherib, fought against by Tirhakah, 
XLUI. 154. 

Sensuality. infidelity favourable to un- 
bridled, XLVIII. 105, 

Sensuphis, who, explained, LIII. 114, 115. 

Separation, The, character of Miss Bail- 
lie’s play of, LV. 503, 504—with ex- 
tracts, 504—512—close of, 512, 513. 

Sepia, whence obtained, LVI. 55. 

Sepoys, observations on an idle attack on 
the prejudices of, XLIII. 97. 

Sepping, Sir Robert, his opinion of Kyan’s 
patent, XLIX. 127, note. 

Seppings, Sir R., notice of, XLIII, 332, 
note. 

Septeuil, M. de, saying of, LVII. 73, note. 

Septuagint, The, date of the Deluge as 
given by, XLIII. 121—Zoan rendered 

by Tanis in, 150. 

Seré, M. de, LVILI. 336. 

Serf-rent, what, and observations on, 
XLVI. 85. 

Serfship, in England and other countries, 
observations on, XLVI. 85. 
Seringapatam, notice of the capture of, 
XLILI. 91. 
——_———-, taken by assault by Gene- 
ral Baird, LI. 408--circumstances under 
which Colonel Arthur Wellesley was 
appointed commandant of the garrison 
there, LIi. 412, 413, 

Sermons, observations on those of modern 
times, XLI, 3. 

Sermons to a Country Congregation; by 
A. W. Hare, A.M., &c., reviewed, LIX. 
33-48—apology for the review, 33— 

circumstances of the publication, with 

commendatory remarks, 33—what the 

proper style of a country sermon, 33, 

34—strength of Saxon-English, 34— 
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the author’s merits in using it, 34— 
examples, 34, 35--sources of the use 
of exotic and of periphrastic diction, 
35—author’s knowledge of the poor, 
35—contrast between his mode of in- 
structing and the usual style, 36—use 
of illustrations in sermons, 36—preach- 
ing before the Reformation, 36, 37— 
Wesley’s style why so acceptable, 37— 
vigour of the pulpit in time of Charles 
I. and II., 37—clergy now become 
fine, 37—Mr. Hare’s boldness in the 
use of images, 38—examples, 38—what 
the danger to be guarded against in 
using familiar illustrations, 383—proper 
mode of quoting Scripture, 38, 39— 
practice adopted in the Homilies, 39 
—and by Latimer, 39, 40—contrary 
practice of Hooker, Jewell, Sander- 
son, 40, 41—Baxter’s advice on this 
head, 41 — advantage of theological 
knowledge, such as the author’s, in 
sermon writing, 41—the advantage of 
preaching through the ordinances of the 
church, 42—consequences of non-ob- 
servance of this rule, 42, 43—examples 
of Mr. Hare’s observance of it, 43, 44— 
excellence of the course of sermons on 
the church services, 44—need of sym. 
pathy with those preached to, 45—),, 
Hare’s honesty, 45—instance, 45, 46— 
slight notice of his doctrines, 46—what 
the intention of the Reformers in fram- 
ing the 17th Article, 46—the volumes 
recommended, 46—testimony they bear 
to the value of an endowed church, 46, 
47—answer they supply to slanders on 
the church, 47—unexampled nature of 
the movement in favour of church-rates, 
47, 48. 

Serpents, incredible story of one, LVII. 
26—alleged dimensions of serpents in 
South America, 26. 

Serullas, his experiments on brome, n0- 
ticed, XLIII. 307. 

Servants, observations on the effects of 
fashionable manners and customs upon, 
XLVIII. 190. 

» English, use of, on the Continent, 

L. 311. 

—, female, appearance of, in Ger- 

many, L, 333, 334—sit in the presence 

of their superiors in Germany, 334— 

cost of, 334—relation between master 

and, in England, remarks on, 33)— 

advantages to be derived from alter 

tion of present system in England with 

regard to, 335. 

, remarks on the kind treatment 

of the Portuguese, by their master 
LI, 195, 
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Servia, excellence of the language of, 
LV. 243. 

—-; A Steam Voyage down the Danube, 
with Sketches of Hungary, Wallachia, 
Servia, and Turkey, &c.; by Michael 
J. Quin, reviewed, LIV, 469-505. See 
Quin, Michael J. 

Servius Tullius, 6th King of Rome, the 
gross artifice of his classification of the 
people, LIT. 83. 

Sesonchosis, XLIII. 142. See Shishak. 

Sesoosis, XLIII.123. See Sesostris. 

Sesostris, first consolidates the early ter- 
ritories of Egypt, XLIII. 123—period 
assigned between Menes and, 132—the 
warlike expeditions of, a disguised ac- 
count of the journey of Jacob into Me- 
sopotamia, 134 —his palace that of 
Osymandyas, 135—not a real name, 


139, note—the Sesostris of Herodotus, | 


141—the Sesoosis of Diodorus, 141— 
the Sethos of Manetho, 141 — the 
Rhamses the Great of the monuments, 
141—notice of a papyrus containing an 
account of the campaigns of, 141—note 
—legends of, 142—ancient history full 
of the triumphs of, 142—a memorable 
passage of Tacitus on, noticed, 142, 
143—different dates of the accession of, 
142—conquests and dominions of, 143 
-148 — column between Africa and 
Arabia erected by, 144—navy of, 145— 
images of, 145—colony left on the 
Euxine shore by, 145—the Scythians 
the formidable enemies of, 145—Gete 
the conquerors of, 146 — Darius at- 
tempts to remove the statue of, 146— 
return and works of peace of, 146—a 
Scythian king contemporary with, 146 
—a lion represented as the constant 
companion of, 147—seven generations 
between Morris and, 149—settlement 
of the question about, 15l—course of 
the armies of, 152, 153—Justin’s cha- 
racter of, 152—Cyprus and Pheenicia 
conquered by, 152 —legend of, ona 
monument found at Nahar-el-Kelb, 
52. 





-, shown not to be Rhamses Mei- 
amoun, LILI. 112, 113, 121—all in- 
terpreters agree in placing him in the 
18th dynasty of Egyptian kings, 122— 
character of his physioguomy, 122, 123. 

Session, the Court of ; 4 Practical Treatise, 
and Observations on Trial by Jury, as now 
incorporated with the Jurisdiction of the 
Court of Session, by the Right Hon. 
William Adam, reviewed, LVII. 324- 
330— reasons for noticing the work, 
324, 325—summary of the causes of 
introducing trial by jury in civil cases 
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into Scotland, 325—date of that event, 
325 — fitness of Lord Commissioner 
Adam for the judgeship of the jury 
court, 325, 326—his views laid down, 
326—obstacles to introducing the Eng- 
lish law of evidence into Scotland, 326-— 
Mr. Adam’s able conduct in respect to, 
326—value of Mr. Murray’s reports on 
the framing of issues, 327 — objection 
to the mode of summons and defence, 
327—1remarks on the clumsiness of the 
system of feigned issues, 327—explana- 
tion of the course under that system, 
327—by whom sanctioned, 327, 328— 
success of Mr. Adam’s schemes, 328— 
to what ascribable, 328, 329—power of 
moving a new trial given, 329—ulti- 
mate appeal, 329—value of the volume, 
329—Sir Samuel Shepherd's opinion 
of it, 329—Mr. Jeffrey’s encomium on— 
Mr. Adam, 330—reception of the new 
system, 330—anecdote of Dugald Stew- 
art in illustration, 330. 

Session, Court of Great, XLII.202. See 
Great Session. 

Sethos, XLIII. 123. See Sesostris. 

-, who, LIII. 123—his character, 
123, 124—conquests, 124. 

Seton, account of the visit of James I. of 
England to, XLI. 54. 

Settlement, observations on the altera- 
tions necessary in the law of, in Kng- 
land, XLVIII. 342. 

-; a law of local settlement, an 

essential element in a poor-law, L. 363 
—effect of late law of, 363—best la- 
bourers found in parishes where they 
have no legal settlement, 370, 

———--, by hiring and service, abo- 
lished when, LIT. 256. 

-, the Act of, in James the Se- 
cond’s reign, LI. 502. 

Setuval, account of proceedings in, LVIII. 
268, 269. 

Seucis, the Indian tribe, described, LVII. 
21, 22. 

Sevechus, the name of an Ethiopian king 
made out on Egyptian monuments, 
XLIII. 154—the So or Sua, to whom 
Hoshea sent an embassy, 154. 

Seven Oaks ; Two-and-twenty reasons for 
refusing assent to the proposed large 
Unions of Parishes, and the erection of 
central Workhouses, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Seven Oaks, 1835, re- 
viewed, LIII. 473, et seg. See Cha- 
rity. 

Severn, the river, XLIII. 432—observa- 
tions on the formation of the estuaries 
of, 442. 

Severus, his expedition against the Cale- 
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donian Britons, noticed, X LI. 139—his 
death at York, 140. 
Severus, Alexander, sketch of the charac- 
ter of, LVII. 40. 
Sevigné, Mad. de, saying of, quoted, 
XLIX, 464. 
Seville, Isabella of Spain holds a court in, 
XLIII. 65. 
, observations on the women of, 
XLIV. 339, 340. 
, account of the formation and 
conduct of the Junta of, LVI. 148, 149 
—-their assumption of supreme authority, 
on what founded, 180. 
, celebration of the ancient Myste- 
vies in, LIX. 65—masquerading in, 85. 
Seward, Miss, her character described, 


XLVI. 11. 














—— , remarks on the character 
of, LI. 361. 

Seychelles, remarks on a coral reef near 
the, XLVI. 61. 

Seymour, account of the family of, XLII. 
IQL 





, Lord Hugh, origin of his in- 
timacy with Lord Exmouth, LV. 132. 
Sexagénaire; Souvenirs d’un Sexagénaire, 
par A. V. Arnault, reviewed, LI. 1-18. 

See Souvenirs d'un Sexagénaire. 

Sexes, from what inferred by the natural- 
ist, stated, XLI. 305. 

Shahi, a Persian coin, the value of, LIL 38. 

Shahmama, LIT. 392. 

Shakers, account of the community of, in 
the United States of America, XLI. 
362, 444. 

Shakspeare, William, the circumstance 
supposed to have induced him to write 
Macbeth, stated, XLI. 70. 

, Malone’s edition of, 

contains the story of Shylock, translated 

from a Persian MS., XLIII. 85. 

» the Plays of, per- 

formed by Mohametans and Gentoos, 

XLII. 402, 











, observations on the 
homage paid to his name, XLVI. 477— 
high intellectual interest of ascertaining 
the accuracy of Dryden’s assertion that 
* Shakspeare created the stage amongst 
us, 478—domestic tragedies attributed 
to, 504—remarks on the necessity for an 
accurate chronology of his plays, 512— 
uot, strictly speaking, the creator of the 
English drama, 512—his character as 
a dramatist described, 512—anecdote 
of, 513, note. 





» his character as an 


actor stated, XLVII. 243—character 
of his Prince of Denmark, 243. 
, the cause of the dif- 
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ficulty of translating his plays ex- 
plained by George III., XLIX. 120. 

Shakspeare, William, Sir Henry Halford’s 
Essay on his Test of Insanity, reviewed, 
XLIX. 181--observations on the aceura- 
cy of Shakspeare’s delineation of mania, 
181—an illustration by Sir H. Halford, 
182—Horace’s portraits of madness ex- 
emplified to the life, 183—Ham/et’s cri- 
terion of madness investigated, 184—ob- 
servations on cases of monomania, 184 
— instance related by Orfila, 184—Da- 
mien, 184—Villemain and Goethe on 
the character of Hamlet’s madness, 185 
—mental malady described by Burton, 
186— Melancholia attonitr described, 186 
—remarks on the variety and indivi- 
dual clearness of Shakspeare’s delinea- 
tions of mental malady, 187—the me- 
lancholy of Jaques considered, 187—the 
gravediggers’ scene in Hamlet, 188— 
the madness of Lear, 188—the lighter 
species of melancholy which Shakspeare 
has delineated in the character of Jaques 
admirably drawn in Burton’s account of 
Hippocrates’ visit to Democritus, 188— 
observations on Sir Walter Scott’s Clara 
Mowbray, 190—and Madge Wildfire, 
191—the roving melancholy, 191—Ophe- 
fia, 191—Zear, a study for the patho- 
logists, 192—account of the progress 
of his madness, 192, et seq. 

, large proportion of 

distinct thoughts to the words used, in 

his poems of Venus and Adonis and The 

Rape of Lucrece, LI. 41. 

, the reasons of the 
inerest of his historical dramas, LI. 182 
—remarks on the character of Hamlet, 
183—some of his finest conceptions not 
true, and others neither true nor grand, 
183—makes Englishmen of his Greeks 
and Romans, 208—his style never bad 
except when he means to be learued, 
303—the reason why he is more agree- 
able to the ears of the present age than 
any other author equally remote, 303 
—as tradition says, wrote the Merry 

+ Wives of Windsor within a fortnight, 
354. 








, Coleridge’s lectures 
on, LII. 4—his Venus and Adonis and 
The Rape of Lucrece, instances of hat- 
monious versification, 7—the fondness 
of the English for dramatic poetry ge- 
nerated by him, 19—the ignorance of 
the Germans as to his merits, 19—not 
popular in England, 35—and why, 35, 
36—date of his birth, 100—in what 
sense he was a philosopher, 325—his 
consciousness of having lived unwor- 
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thily of himself, 357—Mrs, More's es- 
teem for, 425—what the proper mode 
of expurgation of, 426. 

Shakspeare, William, his temper, LIII. 
84—nothing known of him, 85—cha- 
racter of Coleridge’s Lectures on Shaks- 
peare, 85—his happiness in using sy- 
nonymes, 87—further remarks on his 
language, 87, 88—not unconscious of 
his own greatness, 84, 88, 89—his mo- 
desty, 89—The Citation and Examination 
of Wilham Shakspeare characterised, 8° 
—his wit, 91—further characteristics 
of, 91, 92. 





s remarks on his 
poetry, LIV. 65-68. 

Shang-hae, a port in the province of Kiang- 
nan, in China, L. 453. 

Shantung, the province of, in China; a 
kind of moss substituted here for tea, 
L, 448. 

Shark, the, fishing for, deseribed, LIII. 
5, 6—quality of the flesh of, 5—species 
of, ou our coasts, LVIII. 369. 

, description of the mode of killing 

the, XLVII. 153, et seq. 

, remarks on the number and size 

of those on the coast of Mexico, XLII. 

344—account of the mode of defence 

against, practised by the Indian divers, 


344—a strange adventure with a, de-. 


tailed, 347. 
, the conjugal affection of, L. 381. 


Sharp, Abraham, who, explained, LV. 97. 
—-, Richard, his Letters and Essays, 


reviewed, LI. 285-304—the author’s 
apology for the publication, 285—not 
needed, 285—character of the work, 285 
—Mr. Sharp a friend of Burke and 
Johuson, 285—the disadvantage of hav- 
ing pecuniary expectations on setting 
out in life, 287—evils of want of har- 
mony beiween the talents and tempera- 
ment, 288—early adversity often a bless- 
ing, 288—all exertion in itself delight- 
ful 289—ilil effects of attempting to 
unite the enjoyments of ambition and 
self-indulgence, 289—remarks on the 
qualifications requisite in a member of 
parliament, 289—the best schools for 
the House of Commons, 290—the merit 
of stating the question in debate fairly, 
290—Fox’s practice on this point, 290 
—Canning’s, 290—Pitt's, 291—charac- 
ter of Mr. Canning, 291—advice to a 
law-student respecting a seat in parlia- 
ment, 291—character of satirists, 291, 
292—remarks on fictitious sensibility, 
292—on low spirits, 293—an anxious 
temper not to be encouraged, 293—in 
what lies the chief secret of comfort, 


SHE 

293—on the choice of a profession, 293 
—remarks on the precedence conferred 
by rank, 293, 295—Mr. Sharp's doe- 
trine as to this disputed, 294—the over- 
estimate of wealth, 295, 296—the ad- 
vantage which the poor of towns have 
over those of the country in respect of 
gratis medical assistance, 297—the dan- 
ger of change in politics, 298—charac- 
ter of Mr. Sharp's versification, 299, 
300—Aristotle’s advice for writing a 
good style, 302—remarks on Johnson’s, 
Burke’s, Milton’s, and Shakspeare’s 
styles, 302-304. 

Sharpe, Charles Kirkpatrick, his merits 
as an author, antiquary, and draughts- 
man, remarked, XLIV. 472. 

Shassoo, meaning of the word in Manks, 
LVII. 84—how becomes hassoo, 84. 

Shawe, Major, private secretary to Gover- 
nor-General Wellesley, LI. 424. 

She Politician, Thomas Moore’s, quoted, 
XLIX. 151. 

Sheah, the, of Persia, LII. 41. 

Sheep, Lord Somerville’s observations on 
the advantages derived by, from the use 
of salt, quoted, XLVILI. 381. 

Shelburne, Lord, disregards an application 
of Rev. George Crabbe for pecumary 
assistance, L. 480, 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, his testimony to 
Lord Byron’s charities, XLIV. 209, 
210. 





>i es Cole- 
ridge’s Ode on France to be the finest 
English ode of modern times, LII. 32. 

Shells (fossil), opinion of Fracastoro on, 
XLII. 419—and of Falloppio, 419— 
of Mercati, 419—considered to be dusus 
nature, 419. 

Shelton, Mr., his evidence in respect to 
the asserted reluctance to prosecute for 
capital offences quoted, with remarks, 
XLVII. 186—and in regard to the mo- 
tives which may induce parties not to 
prosecute, 190. 

Shepherd, an instance of the pride of in- 
dependence in a, noticed, XLVIII. 332, 

Shepherds, the, of Egypt, war with, by the 
Ethiopians, XLIII. 123—Baby, their 
king, slays Osiris, 123—cities taken 
from, 123—those expelled from Abuaris 
a different race from the Arabian, 123 
—identified with the Hebrews, 134— 
silence of historians on the invasion of, 
135—choose Salatis for king, 136—de- 
scription of, as traced on monuments by 
Champollion, 137—-a red-haired, blue- 
eyed race, 137—their expulsion, 138— 
expelled from Goshen, 149. 





Sheppey, Isle of, action of the sea upon, 
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XLII. 441—a prebend of St, Paul's 
takes his title from lost lands of, 441, 
note, 

Shera, Mount, notice of, LIX. 124. 

Sherer, Captain Moyle, the general accu- 
racy of his Miitary Memoirs of the 
Duke of Wellington testified, LI. 425, 
note. 

Sheridan, Right Hon. Rd. Brinsley, By- 
ron’s estimate of, XLIV. 207. 








» Say- 

ing of, respecting Shakspeare, LI. 27. 
=, his | 

mistake respecting Mrs. Siddons, LII. 





, Wrax- 
all’s calumny of, LVII. 461, 462—his 
glorious exhibition on Hastings’s trial, 
479 





--, Mrs. Thomas, the character of | 

her Carweld described, XLVILI. 420. 

» character of her 
Carwell, XLIX. 229—object and cha- 
racter of her Aims and Ends, 241—ob- 
servations on her tale of Oonagh Lynch, 
246. 

Sheriffs, account of the responsibility of, 
in regard to bail, XLII. 199, et seq. 
Sherlock, Bishop, his character as a rea- 

soner described, XLIV. 434. 
Shet-kao, in Chinese, what, explained, 














LI. 368, note. 
Shetland isles, proofs of the power of the 
waves found in, XLIII. 440, 44}. 
» New, observations 








on, 
XLVI. 60. 

Shield of Hercules, Hesiod’s poem of, ac- 
count of, XLVII. 29—doubts as to the 
genuineness of the poem, 29—the He- 
siodic Shie/d compared with the Ho- 
meric Shield of Achilles, 32, et seq. 

Shiites, observations on the massacre of 
the, by Sultan Selim 1., XLIX. 306. 

Shinar, be identified with the plain of 
Babylon, LII. 407. 

Shing-moo, who, in China, explained, LVI. 
503. 

Shin-woong, meaning of, LVI, 492—why 
worshipped by the Chinese, 492. 

Ship, a, the expense of building, L. 379. 

Ship-money, no new device in the time of 
Hampden, XLVII. 475—Noy, the At- 
torney-General, advises Charles I. to 
require this old naval aid from his sub- 
jects, 475—the legality, not the appli- 

cation of the impost, the question at 

issue in the time of Charles, 476—first 
levied in the reign of Ethelred the Un- 
ready, 476—proved by Selden to have 
been constantly levied down to the times 
of Henry I], 476—Hampden resolves 
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to try its legality, 476—amount of its 

first year’s produce, 477—its probable 

effects if continued, 477—result of the 

suit against Hampden, 477. 

Ship-owners, the effect of a rise in the 
value of money on, XLIII. 301. 

Shipping ; Report of the Select Committee 
on Manufactures, Commerce, and Ship- 
ping, 1833, reviewed, LI. 228, ef seg. 
See Corn Laws. Prosperity of the 
shipping interest of Prussia, 261, 262— 
working of the reciprocity system with 
respect to the shipping interest of Eng- 
land, 2€2, 

Ships, Calculations relating to the Equip- 
ment of, by Johu Edye, reviewed, XLIX. 
125. See Dry Rot. 

Ships-of-the-line, statement of the num- 
ber of those of England which went to 
the bottom during the French war, 
XLVII. 123—number of merchant-ves- 
sels employed in the navigation of Eng- 
land and Scotland, 123—loss per day, 
123. 

Ships-of-war, practical remarks on bralding 
and equipping, by A. W. Schomberg, 
Esq., Rear Admiral of the Blue, re- 
viewed, XLIX. 125. See Dry Rot. 

Shirley family, the, of Preston, sketch of 
history of. LVI. 407, 409. 

» James, his Dramatic Works and 

Poems, with Notes, by the late William 

Gifford, and additional notes, and some 

account of Shirley and his writings, by 

the Rev. Alexander Dyce, reviewed, 

XLIX. 1—Shirley at length placed 

among the poets of England, 1—the 

admiration of our older dramatists, 1— 

observations on the reaction in the pub- 

lic taste, 2—the advantage derived from 
the public admiration of our older poets 
pointed out, 2—Shirley the ‘last min- 
strel’ of the early English stage, 3—his 
time ungenial for his art, 3—remarks 

on the perverse obscurity of his life, 4 

—Antony Wood’s outline of his life 

meagre and unsatisfactory, 4—Thomas 

May’s address to Shirley, 4, note—ac- 

count of his family and education, 5— 

considered by Laud disqualified for the 

clerical profession by a mole on his 
cheek, 5—enters into orders and obtains 

a living near St. Alban’s, 5—his first 

poem called Echo, or the Unfortunate 

Lovers, 5—embraces the Roman Ca- 

tholic religion, 6—submits to the drudg- 

ery of teacher to a grammar-school, 6 

—success of his first comedy called 

Love’s Tricks, 6—retires to the metropo- 

lis and sets up for a play-maker, 6— 

quoted by the master of the revels asa 
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pattern of ‘a more beneficial and cleanly 
way of poetry, 6—his two wives, 7— 
remarks on his song on the birth of 
Charles II., 7—and on the fierce irony 
of his dedication of his Bird ina Cage, 
7—appointed to write the poetry for the 
interlude of the Triamph of Peace, 8— 
his friendship with John Ogilby, 8— 
proceeds to Ireland to support the Dub- 
lin stage, 9—his stanzas on the Re- 
covery of the Earl of Strafford, 9— 
returns to London, 9—ordinance for 
the suppression of plays issued by the 
parliament, 9—Shirley follows the for- 
tunes of the brave but unsteady New- 
castle, 10—one of his amatory pieces 
quoted, 10—on the discomfiture of 
Newcastle at Marston Moor, Shir- 
ley steals back to London, 10—obtains 
the patronage of Thomas Stanley, 10— 
becomes a schoolmaster in White 
Friars, 10—versifies the accidence of 
the Latin Grammar, 10—singularly 
affecting dedication of his comedy of 
the Sisters to William Paulet, Esq., 11 
— his imperishable Stanzas on the fall 
of Charles I., 11—observations on his 
ill-assorted partnership with Ogilby 
in his translations of Virgil and Ho- 
mer, 12—his superiority over Dryden as 
a dramatist, 13—account of the tragic- 
termination of his life, 13—his exqui- 
site verses on Death, 13—his beautiful 
lines on 4 passing bel/, 13—as a drama- 
tist the lastof a great but almost ex- 
hausted school, 14—peculiarities of his 
predecessors, Shakspeare, Jonson, Mas- 
singer, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ford, 
Webster, and Middleton, 14—Shirley 
an original writer, 14—description of his 
style, 15—character of his genius, 15— 
his character as a tragic writer, 15— 
observations on the remarkable contrast 
between the manners and the morals in 
his plays, 16—remarks on the writings 
of the older dramatists, 16—extract from 
his tragedy of the Traitor, 17—extracts 
from his tragedy of the Cardina/, 19— 
character of his romantic tragi-co- 
medy, 21—his Young <Admira/, 21— 
scene from the Brothers, 21—observa- 
tions on the resemblance of his plays 
to those of Calderon, 25--his poetic 
comedy of English and domestic man- 
ners, 25—his Sisters, 26—scene from 
his Lady of Pleasure, 26—merits of 
this editio princeps of Shirley, 28. 
Shishak, king of Egypt, or Sesac, capture 
of Jerusalem by, XLII. 142, note—the 
Sesonchosis of Manetho, 153—the Shis- 
honk of the monuments, 153 — thirty 
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nations triumphed over by, 153—Or- 
sorchon or Zerah the successor of, 153. 
Shishonk, a name on Egyptian monu- 
ments, XLIII. 153. See Shishak. 
Sholapoor, the fall of, closes Sir Thomas 
Munro’s campaign in India, XLIII. 
103. 
Shoon, origin of this provincialism, LIV, 


Short-hand writers employed by the Ro- 
man orators, LII. 67. 

Shot, remarks on the fall in the price of, 
XLILII. 296. 

Shottesbrook, state of the poor-rates in, 
before the cottagers were deprived of 
their land, and after, XLI. 247. 

Shrewsbury, the former and present rate 
of travelling between, and Chester, de- 
scribed, XLVIII. 357. 

Shrove Tuesday, mode of passing at Sa- 
rayacu in South America, LVII. 20, 
21 


Shun, a Chinese worthy, nature of the 
flood in his time, LVI. 492. 


PHW what, explained, LIV. 307. 


Shylock, the story of, discovered in a Per- 
sian MS., XLIII. 85—translation of, in 
Malone's edition of Shakspeare, 85. 

Siam, remarks on the humiliating conduct 
of the envoy of the Governor-General of 
India to the court of, XLII, 164. 

; Journal of three Voyages along the 

coast of China,in 1831, 1832, 1833, with 

notices of Siam, Corea, and the Lwoo- 

Choo Islands: by Charles Gutzlaff, re- 

viewed, LI. 468-481. See China. 

, the customs of, L. 439, 

, emigration from China to, very ex- 
tensive, LI. 474. 

Sibbald, Sir Robert, XLI. 124, 355. 

Siberia, poor-law of, LV. 40. 

Sibilus, the, in auscultation, what, LVII, 
204, 205. 

Sibylline verses, the, of the early Chris- 
tians, how originated, LVII. 36—their 
character, 36, 37—quotations from, 37, 











38, 

Sicard, Abbé, his E/émens de Grammaire 
Générale cited, L. 183. 

Sicily, observations on the strata of the 
mountains in, XLIII., 426. 

Sicily, the Servile Wars in, L. 402, 403— 
the /atifundia of, 403. 

, the climate of, delicious, LI. 325 

—resembles that of Granada, 325. 

, the riches of, at the time of the 

Crusades, LILI. 374—what the most 

flourishing period of, 374, 375. 

. state ot, inthe 12thcentury, LVIII. 

439-441. 
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Sicoco, notice of the, LII. 296. 

Siddons, Mrs., her style of acting, LI. 287. 

——; Life of Mrs. Siddons, by Tho- 
mas Campbell, reviewed, LII. 95-128. 
See Campbell. Character of her life, 95 
—her early failure, 97—birth-place, 98 
—religion, 100—particulars of her first 
benefit, 104—her alarms from rivalry, 
104—the tribute paid her by the bar, 
107—date of her birth, 108—circum- 
stances of her dismissal from Drury 
Lane theatre, 108—date, &c., of her 
first appearance on London boards, 111. 
~—character of her Autobiographical 
Memoranda, 113—her own account of 
her acquaintance with Garrick, 113, 
114—remarks on this, 115—Sheridan’s 
mistake respecting her, 115—her failure 
discussed, 115-117—her reappearance 
at Drury Lane, 117—deseription of her 
mode of acting Margaret of Anjou, 118, 
note—Davies’s testimony to her early 
merits, 120, 121—her powers of criti- 
cism, 121—anecdotes of her, 122, 123 
—character as an actress, 123. 

Sidmouth, Viscount, a witty saying of his, 
LIV. 267 —cireumstances of his ap- 
pointment of Mackintosh to the Re- 
cordership of Bombay, 268. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, account of his origin 
and family, XLII. 295. 

Sierra Leone, the question as to the policy 
of its abandonment, considered, XLII. 
523—high time to retire gradually from 
it, 524, 

Sieyes, Abbé, remarks on his conduct in 
regard to the National Assembly of 
France, XLVII. 269. 

, origin of a_ celebrated 
saying of his, LIV. 547. 

Silesia, notice of the produce of, LIX. 
134, 

Silford Halt, criticisms on, with extracts, 
LII. 186-189. See Crabbe, Rev. Geo. 
(p- 118, Index). 

Silistria, the importance of, stated, LIII. 
9 











Silk-trade, effects of the free-trade system 
as regards the English, X LII. 263—let- 
ter to Mr. Canning on the subject of, 
263. 

Silla, rock of, XLIIT. 458. 

Sillery, M. de, proposes Louis Philippe in 
1790 as a member of the Jacobin club, 
LIL. 525, 527. 

Silsal, LII. 392. 

Siluride, what the only known British 
species of, LVIII. 361. 

Silva, Ruy Gomez de, hatred of the In- 
fante Don Carlos to, LIV. 90. 

Silver, statement of the average annual 
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supply of, from the Spanish and Portu- 
guese mines of America, XLII. 251. 
Silver, importation of, XLII. 282-304— 
statistics of supplies of, 287—increased 
consumption of, in manufactures, 288, 
289—exports of, from Europe, 295, note, 
, observations on the increase of, 
derived from the Spanish colonies of 
America, XLVII, 423—and on the rapid 
decline in the general production of, 
from 1810, 424—effects of this, 428. 
plate, observations on the increase 
in the amount of annually stamped, 
between 1804 and 1828, XLVII. 426. 
Simmons, Samuel, the publisher of Para- 
dise Lost, XLIV. 440. 
, Mr., passing reference to, LVII. 














407. 

Simonides,the term ‘ Elegy’ unknown in 
Greece before his age, XLVIII. 79, 97 
—account of Simonides, and of his po- 
etry, 96—his elegies and epigrams, 97 
—inscription at Thermopylae, 97. 

the younger, account of his po- 
etry, XLIX. 375—his Danaé the ten- 
derest passage in Greek poetry, 375— 
Mr. Robert Smuith’s version of the 
Danaé, 376, note—other translations by 
Mr. Merivale, 376, 377. 

Sinagawa briefly described, LII. 313. 

Sinai, Mount. See Arabia Petrea. 

Sinclair, the Master of, value of his Me- 
moirs in illustrating the Rebellion of 
1715, LVIL. 333. 

, Right Hon. Sir John, Bart., his 
Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform, re- 
viewed, XLV. 252, ef seg. See Reform, 
Parliamentary. 

Sing, Futty, his ransom, &c., LVILI. 88. 

Singapore, object of the British settlement 
of, XLII, 438—account of its popula- 
tion, 439—and trade, 439—Sir S. Raf- 
fles’ account of the settlement, 439, et 


seq. 

cncitneads emigration from China to, car- 
ried on to great extent, L1. 474, 

——; Wanderings in New South 
Wales, Batavia, Pedir Coast, Singapore, 
and China; being the Journal of a Natu- 
ralist during 1832, 1833, 1834, reviewed, 
LIII. 1-19. See Beunett, George. 

Singing, beneficial results of, XLVI. 
101. 














» instance of its effect in soothing 
extreme pain, L. 128, 

Singleton, Archdeacon; Rev. Sydney 
Smith’s Letter to Archdeacon Singleton, 
reviewed, LVIII.196, et seg. See Cathe 
dral Establishments. 

Sinking Fund, Essay on the, by Lord Gren- 
ville, reviewed, XLI. 492. 
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Sinking Fund, Letters on the Nature and 
Tendency of, by the Earl of Lauderdale, 
XLI. 492. 





» account of its formation, 
XLI. 492—-sacrificed by Sir Robert 
Walpole, 492—renewed by Mr. Pitt, 
494, 

Sinner, M. de, notice of, LI. 153. 

Sinte, meaning of the word explained, 
LV. 380. 

Sinto, the, in Japan, what explained, LII. 
298. 

Sir Charles Sanders’s Island, Taaroarii, 
young chief of, XLIII. 10—code of laws 
for, 43. 

Sirdar, a, what explained, LII. 381. 

Sirius, conjectures of Dr, Wollaston in 
regard to the star, L, 9. 

Sismondi, his Histoire des Frangaises, 
quoted, XLVIII. 433, note, 451. 

Siste Viator, the absurdity at the present 
day of the sepulchral inscription of, 
XLV. 366. 

Sistow, depth of the Danube at, LIV. 
488 


Sixtus IV., Pope, grants a dispensation of 
marriage to Alonzo V. of Portugal, 
XLIIL. 60—overrules it, 61. 

—_———, his nepotism, LV. 292, 
293—creation of venal offices, 317. 


_—_—— 


——- V., Pope, fossil shells preserved by, - 


XLIII, 419. 

—__—_——-, low origin of, LV. 319— 
his arts, 319, 320—vigour, 320—its 
effects, 320, 321—economy, 32]—repu- 
tation as financier ill-founded, 321, 322 
—destruction of antiques, 322. 

—_—_—_——, reaction on Protestantism 
under, LVIII. 372-374—his ambition, 
how gratified, 383—general character, 
383, 384—conduct to Venice, 385—his 
greatness, 387—reply to Olivarez, 388— 
vacillation, 388—circumstances of his 
death, 388. 

Sjogfoen, the, of Japan, who, explained, 
LVI, 417. 

Skapta Jokul, observations on the erup- 
tion of, in 1783, XLII. 456—rock pro- 
duced by, 456. 

Skate, the, organs of hearing of, LVIII. 
344, 345—of smell, 345. 

Skegger, the, LVIII. 362. 

Skene, Mr., notice of, XLIII. 323, note. 

Skerritt, Miss, her connexion with Sir R. 
Walpole, LVIII. 183, 184. 

Sketches, by Boz, Id/ustrative of every-day 
Life, and every-day People, reviewed, 
LIX. 484, et seg. See Boz. 

Sketches of Germany and the Germans, by 
an Englishman, &c., reviewed, LVIII. 
297, et seq. See Germany. 
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Skin, the composition of the, stated, Lil. 


3. 

Skinner, Captain, character of his Lxcur- 
sions in India, LIII. 40, note, 41, note. 
Slaney, Mr., his bill against the making 
up of wages from poor-rates, noticed, 

XLII. 251, and note. 

Slap-dash, what, in Devonshire, LVIII. 
529. 

Slate, where chiefly used for roofs, XLV. 
491, 

Slattery, Mary, the hard case of, LV. 54. 

Slave-markets, the, of Africa, described, 
LV. 251. 

Slave-trade, an inquiry into the sums ex- 
pended in the suppression of, loudly 
called for, XLII. 524—no efforts made 
by the governments of France, Spain, 
and Portugal for putting down the 
traffic in slaves, 524—a revision of the 
treaties on this subject with foreign 
powers, imperatively required, 525, 

» appears to have been con- 

ducted in the interior of Africa, from 

very remote periods, nearly as at pre- 

sent, L. 405. 

» permitted by the Koran, LII, 

397—notice of the Russian slave-trade 

with Bokhara, 402, 

——, at Rio Janeiro, described, 

LILI, 318, 319. 

» in America, price of a slave 

there, LIV. 401. 

——., Correspondence relating to the 

‘vreign Slave-Trade, &c., reviewed, LV, 

250, et seg. See Slave-Trade, the Fo- 

reign. 
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; Present State of the Foreign 
S/ave-Trade, London, 1831, reviewed, 
LV. 250, et seg. See Slave-Trade, the 
Foreign. 

——, the Foreign, various works 
on, reviewed, LV. 250-285 —view of 
the new state of the West Indies, 250, 
251—object of the review, 251—siave- 
markets, and destruction of life in 
Africa, 251—infatuation of natives with 
slave-trade, 25] —consequences, 251, 
252—horrors of the middle passage, 
252—cases of The Vecua and Rodeur, 
252—stowage of negroes on the pas- 
sage, 252—details of other horrors, 252 
-254— chase of a slaver, 254—Dr. 
Walsh’s description of, 254, 255— 
stowage of slaves, 256—want of water, 
256—the slaver, why set free, 256, 257 
—speech of Mauri to Lieut. Rose, 258 
—numbe 1of slaves imported into Bra- 
zil, 258—rate of mortality on the middle 
passage, 258—not on decrease, 258— 
slave-ships bearing openly the Spanish 
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flag, 258, 259—and that of Portugal, 
259—slave-trade of Cuba, how con- 
ducted, 258, 259—trade, how stimulated, 
259—rise of sugar-trade of Puerto Rico, 
259, 260—of Cuba, 260—of Brazil, 260 
—description of the middle passage, 
260, 261—horrors on board the Ven- 
gador, 262—suicides of negroes, 262— 
Walsh’s description of, 262, 263—slave- 
trade on increase, 263—nature of slave- 
treaty with France, 263—courts of 
Mixed Commission, 263—computation 
of gain on a cargo of slaves at Cuba, 
263—rate of insurance, 263—case of a 
ship condemned by the Mixed Com- 
mission, 263, 264—practice of the Spa- 
nish authorities, 284—ransoms, 264— 
provision of the treaty of June, 1835, 
with Spain, 264, note—numbers of 
blacks and whites in Brazil, 264—pro- 
bable ratio of physical strength of the 
two, 264—Dr. Walsh’s account of the 
apprehensions about the blacks, 265— 
Malungoes, 265—insecurity of Spanish 
colonies, 265—how increased by the 
British Emancipation Act, 265—com- 
™ parative view of present and past states 
of society in the West Indies, 265, 266 
—slave-traders to a great extent pirates, 
266—Walsh’s account of the avidity of 
the Brazilians for knowledge, 267— 
effects of increased intelligence, 267— 
remedy for the evils of the slave-trade 
proposed, 267—employment of English 
capital in, 267, note—why making slave- 
trading piracy in England prevents Eng- 
lishmen from becoming slavers, 267, 
268—policy of America, 268—Brazil, 
268-Mr. Irving’s exertions in the cause, 
268-general declaration of piracy urged, 
268—immunity of the ship-owner, 268 
—ought to be abolished, 268—means 
proposed, 268, 269—causes of rise in 
price of slaves in certain countries, 269 
—effect of free labour in augmenting 
cost of production, 269—especially on 
estates of secondary fertility, 269—pro- 
bability that some plantations must be 
abandoned, 270—proportion of whole, 
in number and produce, 270—what 
the first question of abolition of slave- 
labour in the British colonies, 270— 
tabular statement of importation of su- 
gar at the time of the Emancipation 
Act, 270, note—East India sugar can- 
not compete with slave-produce of 
foreign colonies, 270—guilt of admitting 
foreign sugat: for home consumption, 
271—average annual expense of each 
negro before emancipation, 271—de- 
nial that wages will induce most ne- 
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groes to labour, 271—Mr. Innes on 
this, 271 — additional cost per head 
after emancipation, 271—new charge 
on sugar consequently, 27 1—admission 
of East India sugar at 24s. per ewt. 
duty would not abate price, and why, 
272—consumption of sugar in England, 
272—probable consequence of rise of 
price, 272, 273—considerations in aid 
of the humane view of this question, 
273, 274—the question between East 
and West Indies, stated, 274—rate at 
which East India sugar could be 
brought to England, 274, 275—cannot 
be grown cheaper there than in West 
Indies, proved from Macdonnell, 275, 
276—could not be supplied in sufficient 
quantities, 276—why not desirable to 
be supplied from thence at all, 276, 277 
—impolicy of transferring the trade, 277 
—outline of comparative advantages of 
the two trades, 277-279 — objections 
against equalizing the duties on the 
two sugars, 279-251 — justice of pro- 
tection to the West Indian planter, 
281-283—loss in some shape inevitable, 
283, 284—effects of checking importa. 
tion of slaves into foreign colonies, 284 
—consideration of state of emancipated 
negroes, in case of considerable discon- 
tinuance of cultivation, urged on the 
public, 285, 
Slavery (Roman); Blair’s Inquiry into the 
State of Slavery among the Romans, 
Jrom the earliest period tll the establish- 
ment of the Lombards in Italy, reviewed, 
L. 399, et seg.—this work sensible and 
scholar-like, 399—condition of working 
classes in free states of antiquity, 399 
—force themselves into notice in the 
Servile war of Rome, 400—Spartacus, 
400—silence of history as to the slave 
population, 400—how to be remedied, 
400—many edicts issued by the em- 
perors concerning them, 400—propor 
tion of slaves to free population of Rome 
difficult to ascertain, 400—number of 
them still more doubtful, 400—all per- 
sons who were liable to the taxation in 
respect of legacies, &c., made frequent 
returns of their slaves, 400—import 
duty on, 401— Blair’s calculation that, 
in early times, ratio of slaves to free 
population might be one of equality, ap- 
proved, 401—causes which raised the 
proportion, 401—Blair estimates the 
proportion of slave to free population at 
three to one between B. C. 146 and 
A. D. 235, which greatly exceeds Gib- 
bon’s calculation, 401 — numbers of 
slaves held by the rich men, 401— 
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formed the chief article in ladies’ dow- 
ries, 401—the fashion to go abroad at- 
tended by a largetroop, 401—Blair has 
not sufficiently attended to the effects 
of the partition of lands, 402—no sub- 
ject more misunderstood till of late, 402 
—patricians employed only slave labour 
in cultivation of the public domain, 402 
—the slaves aerourivro, 402—the rea- 
son of the immense numbers of slaves 
who followed Spartacus, 402—constitu- 
tion ofthe slave population, 403—mode 
of labour, 403—matter of wonder that 
insurrections are not more frequent, 403 
—remarkable circumstance recorded by 
Seneca, 403,—the case of the murder 
of Pedanius by a slave, 403, 404— 
causes which diminished the danger of 
slave insurrection, 404—Jewish slaves, 
404—the public slaves numerous, 404 
—slave-trade of the Romans, 405— 
appears to have been conducted, in the 
interior of Africa, nearly as at present, 
405—but the shores of the Euxine chief 
source of the ancient supply, 405—also 
Britain a great mart, 405, nofe—use 
made by Pitt of this fact, 405, note— 
Scythian the common name of a slave 
in Rome, 405, 406—character of Asiatic 


slaves, 406—legal condition of a slave_ 


described, 406, 407 —under the em- 
perors the law first interfered in be- 
half of the slaves, 407—period of their 
worst treatment the latter days of the 
republic, 407—the manners of the pri- 
mitive times, 407—Massinger quoted 
in illustration, 408 —Cato’s tyranny, 
408 — Hortensius, his regard for his 
slaves, 408 — Cicero’s, 408 — the Sa- 
tirists and Martial our chief authorities 
on the actual usage of slaves, 409— 
commonness of instruments of torture 
for slaves, 409—Ovid quoted to show 
the frequency of punishment, 409 — 
mitigating circumstances of Roman 
slavery, 409, 410—difference of condi- 
tion of negroes in this respect, 410— 
estimates of the market price of differ- 
ent orders of slaves, 410 — limitations 
imposed by law on men of slave origin, 
411—Hadrian first took away the power 
of life and death from slave masters, 
411 — not apparent when Christian 
teachers first openly raised their voice 
against slavery, 41 |—emperors proceed 








slowly in their ameliorations, 411, 412 | 


—a new slave-trade in the centre of 
Europe, 412—Blair’s work recommend- 
ed, 412—a history of the servile classes 
suggested, 412, 

Slavery, Abolition of, wn England; by C, 


SME 


Scrope, Esq., reviewed, XLI, 240. See 
English Peasantry. 

Slavery, first and most important attempts 
at abolition of, by whom made, LIX. 
541, 542. 

, remarks on the comparative in- 

fluence of, and of democracy, on national 

manners, XLVII. 72. 

, not forbidden by Christianity, 

XLV. 222, 223. 

, Negro, irreconcilable with Chris- 

tianity, XLIIL. 561-563. 

, West India, observations on the 
Act for the Abolition of, L. 226, 

Slaves, of ancient Rome, many edicts 
issued by the emperors relating to the 
condition of, L. 400—taken under pro- 
tection of the law, temp. Hadrian, 400— 
proportion of, to free population of Rome 
difficult to ascertain, 400—also their 
number still more doubtful, 400—pub- 
lic registers of, were not kept, but fre- 
quent returns made by all who were 
liable to taxation, on account of legacies, 
&c., 400, 401—import duty on, 401— 
up to about Bs. c. 146, their numbers 
might nearly equal that of the free 
population, 401—from then to 235, 
A. D. in the proportion of 3 to 1, 401— 
the numbers of, held by rich men, 401, 
402—formed the chief articles in ladies’ 
dowries, 401, See Slavery, Roman— 
slave-trade in ancient Rome, 404, 405, 
and note. 

—, West Indian, their spirit of decep- 
tion, L. 384, 385—thoughtlessness of, 
386—picturesque appearance of their 
villages, 387, 388—many of them rich, 
387—+heir life preferable to that of an 
English labourer, 391—and why, 391— 
remarks on the ‘ breeding system,’ 392 
—and on their feigned sicknesses, 392, 
393—story ofa runaway slave, 394, 395, 

Sleep, physiological doctrines of, XLV. 
358 

















58. 

Sleigh, Mr., his kindness to Oliver Gold- 
smith, LVII, 288, 292. 

Sleighing, in Nova Scotia, account of, 
XLII. 81, 88. 

Sleswick, paper-money in, XLIII. 288. 

Slidell, Lieut. Alexander, his Year in 
Span, reviewed, XLIV. 319. See 
Spain. 

, Captain, character of his American 
in England, LIX. 329. 

Slogan, the, probably distinct from the 
motto, LVI. 10. 

Sloka, the, what, XLV.4, note. 

Smalridge, his attack on Bentley noticed, 
XLVI. 134, 

Smedley, Rev, Edward, distressing cir- 
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cumstances of his death, LVIII. 394, 
nole. 

Smelts, may be kept in ponds, LVII1. 363. 

Smirke, Sir Robert, observations on his 
experiments for the prevention of rot in 
timber, XLIX. 132. 

Smith, Dr. Adam, notice of, XLII. 159. 

——-, Adam, his opinions in regard to 
the Scotch banking system, XLII. 497. 

—-———-, his remark on dear labour 
and cheap land, XLIII, 272, and note. 

——., anecdote of, XLVI. 44. 

———, a methodical and definite 

form given to the subject of political 

economy by, XLIV. 1—his definition 

of wealth, 2, 3. 

» Dr., his observations on precious 

metals noticed, XLIII. 281. 

; Erasmus Smith’s Fund, date of 

establishment of, in Dublin, LVI. 246 

—number of schools supported by, 246. 

, Mr. James, his character of Crabbe 
as a poet, LII. 186. 

—--, Mr. John, a declaration of, in the 
House of Commons, noticed, XLVII. 
269, note. 

—-, Mr. William, the father of English 
geology, XLVII. 104—the first of the 
prize medals of the Geological Society 
adjudged to him, 105—this honour 
graced by the dignified address of Pro- 
tessor Sedgwick, 105. 

, Sir Sidney, observations on the de- 
fence of Acre by, XLI. 475. 

ee » the most conspicuous 
promoter of a proposed league for the 

suppression of piracy, XLVIII. 26. 

—, Rev. Sydney, his illustration of the 

fruitlessness of the Lords’ resistance to 

reform quoted, with remarks, XLVI. 

297. 


























, what the arcanum of 
his art of humour, LIX. 485, 486—ex- 
amples, 486—his most felicitous pas- 
sages composed for what circles, 486— 
examples, 487—his punishment of Mr, 
H.' Browne, 487, 488, and note—of Mr. 
Perceval, 488, 489—not addicted to 
puns, 489. 





s his Sermon on the Du- 
ties of Queen Victoria, reviewed, LIX. 
240-273—number of youthful and fe- 
male sovereigns of Europe, 240—trial to 
the principle of female succession, 240 
—hopes of English how somewhat 
checked, 240, 241—above principle in- 
digenous in Britain, 241—the Salic law 
a fortunate one for France, 241—the 
principle greatly at variance with the 
practice in England, 241, 242—fortu- 
nate circumstances attending the death 
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of Edward VI., 242—remarks on the 
principle, 242—circumstances of the 
accession of Elizabeth, 242, 243—and 
of Anne, 243—situation of the late king 
as to the exertion of prerogative, 243— 
motives of the ministers in acceding to 
his evasive policy, 243—how able to 
keep in office, 243—unprecedented state 
of things, 244—power where seated, 
244—the machine of government how 
to be rectified, 244, 245—ministers re- 
tained by the Queen on her accession 
as a matter of course, 245—Lord Mel- 
bourne true to the real interests of the 
Queen, 246—political bias of the ladies 
of the household, 246—why objection- 
able, 246, 247—character of the princi- 
ple of their selection, 247—where the 
choice of ministers rests, 247—Sir J. 
Elley’s address to his constituents at 
Windsor, 247, 248—result of the Re- 
form Act, 248, 249—discredit of the 
majority of the House of Commons, 
249—how produced, 250— instance of 
Sir S. Whalley, 250—odd conclusion of 
the affair, 251—conclusion as to the 
character of the reformed House of 
Commons, 25]—list of government 
measures, 252, 253—gross dalliance of 
ministers with the Imprisonment fe. 
Debt Bill, 253—ministerial mode of 
getting rid of business, 254—conduct 
on the Church-rate Bill, 254—number 
of notices at the opening of the ses- 
sion, 254, 255—at Easter, 255—at 
Whitsuntide, 255—character of Lord 
John Russell’s measures for amending 
the criminal law, 255—when sent up to 
the Lords, 256—objections to them 
there, 256-258—mode of doing what 
business was done in the House of Com- 
mons, 259, 260—comparative strength 
of Whigs, Conservatives, and Radicals, 
260, 261—strength of the real ministe- 
rial party, 261, 262—number of times 
saved from defeat by Conservatives, 262 
—Radicals why support government, 
262, 263—Conservatives why, 263—es- 
sential difference of a Whig opposition 
and a Tory opposition, 263, 264—re- 
marks on the attempt to identify the 
Queen with the ministers, 264—repent- 
ance of William IV. for permitting it 
in 1831, 264—possible object of Sydney 
Smith’s publication, 265—portraiture of 
him, 265, 266—blunder of his text, 266 
—incongruity of the object and place 
of delivery, 266—ludicrous advice on 
war, 267—on the Roman Catholics, 
267, 268—advice to avoid fanaticism, 
268—sermon why on, 268— 
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Mr. Smith scandalously favoured in pre- 
ferments, 268, 269—fine passage in de- 
precation of fanaticism, 269—egregious 
blunder at the close, 269—-Mr. Smith’s 
divinity, 269, 270—ought to take warn- 
ing by Falstaff, 270—constitutional au- 
thority of the sovereign, 270, 271— 
what his proper duty, 271—natural ca- 
pacity and education of the Queen, 272 
—advice given by the Tories to Queen 
Anne, 272—-what now necessary for har- 
mouizing the organic powers of the 
State, 273. 

Smith, Rev. Sidney, his Letter to Arch- 
deacon Singleton, on the Ecclesiastical 
Comrassion, reviewed, LVIII. 427, et 
seq. See Cathedral Establishments. 

——-, Sir Robert, renounces his title at a 
revolutionary festival in Paris, XLVI. 

230—toast proposed by at that festival, 





» Mr. Robert, his version of the 
Danaé of Simonides noticed, with re- 
marks, XLIX. 376, note. 

Smoking tobacco, remarks on, L. 232. 

Smollett, Dr., soubriquets bestowed by, 
on Dr. S, Johnson, XLVI. 29. 

—_—_—_—, his advice to Goldsmith, 
LVII. 298, 299—character of his His- 
tory of England, 331. : 

Smyrna, period of a steam voyage from 
Constantinople to, LIV. 494. 

Smyth, Captain William Henry, his Life 
and Services of Captain Philip Beaver, re- 
viewed, X LI. 375—Beaver’s character as 
an officer, 576—his ardent predilections 
for a sailor’s life, 376—appointed a mid- 
shipman to the ship called the Monarch, 
376—his intelligent answers to Admiral 
Forbes, 376—high hopes entertained of 
him by Admiral Byron, 377—joins the 
ship called the Conqueror, 377—saying 
of, on his escape in the action of April 
1780, 377—ballad composed by, 375— 
placed in charge of an American brig, 
378—taken prisoner, but exchanged and 
sent on board the Southampton, 378— 
report of his death from fever to his re- 
lations in England, 379 — appointed 
first lieutenant of the Nemesis, 379— 
becomes acquainted with Marshal Soult, 
380—his vigorous application to study 
while unemployed in his profession, 351 
—appointed to the Saturn, 381— pro- 
jects formed by him when paid off trom 
active service, 382—resolves to form a 
colony at Bulama, an island at the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, 383—diffi- 
culties attending the commencement of 
his undertaking, 384—account of the 
ships, crew, and passengers of the ex- 
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pedition, 385—his judicious and hu- 
mane conduct during thé voyage and its 
effects, 385—arrives at Bissao, and is 
taken for a pirate, and made prisoner 
by the people, 387—imprudent conduct 
of the crew of one of the ships on ar- 
riving at the island of Bulama, 388— 
the expedition attacked by the natives, 
and several of the colonists are killed, 
388—the island purchased Pi Captain 
Beaver from the two Bijuga kings, 389 
—divisions in the council of the colo- 
nists, 390—account of the first steps in 
the work of colonization, 391—descrip- 
tion of the island of Bulama, 392— 
effects of the climate upon the colonists, 
392—death of Mr. Marston, 393 — 
Beaver himself seized with fever, 394 
—his judicious conduct when visited by 
the native king Bellchore, 394—reduc- 
tions in the number of the colonists from 
fever, 395— Beaver again seized with 
fever, but recovers, 596—the number of 
the colonists reduced to 27, 397—the 
Captain advised to abandon the enter- 
prise, but without effect, 397—by his 
caution the colonists are preserved from 
an attack by the old native king, 397— 
further reductions in the number of the 
colonists, 399— attempt made on his 
life by one of the native labourers, 400 
—stnking instance of the Captain’s 
courageous demeanour, 401—the colo- 
nists reduced to 11, 402—third visit of 
king Belichere, 403—arrival of two 
Englishmen at the island, 404—Beaver 
informed by them of the war with 
France, and writes to the Admiralty re- 
questing to be employed, 4¢%—all hands 
sick, 406 — Beaver desertea by Peter 
Hayles, the most usef::' of the colonists, 
406—another visit from the king Bell- 
chore, 407—yields to a petition from 
the colonists and returns to England, 
407—the Bulama Association in Lon- 
don pass a vote of thanks to him, 408— 
made first lieutenant of the State/y and 
distinguishes himself, 409— placed in 
his old situation on board the Foudroy- 
ant, 409—brings Lord Cochrane to a 
court-martial for want of personal re- 
spect, 410—premoted to the Dolphin, 
410—made the bearer of despatches 
from Admiral Lord Keith, but is not 
promoted by the Admiralty, 410 — 
marries, 410 —in the expedition to 
Kgypt commands the flug-ship, with 
post rank, 411—obtains the medal of 
the order of the Crescent from the Porte, 
411 — returns to England, 411 —ap- 
pointed to command the Sea Fenci- 
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bles on the Essex coast, 411 —forms a 
plan for destroying the French flotilla 
at Boulogne, 411—publishes his 4/rican 
Memoranda, 412 — appointed to the 
Acasta, and sails for the West Indies, 
412—charge of cruelty made against 
him in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Brougham, 412—proofs of his regard 
for the comfort of his men, 4]3—de- 
frauded at Barbadoes of a large sum of 
prize-money, 415—his cruise on the east 
coast of Africa, 416—dies from neglect- 
ing his health, 416 —condition of his 
family at his death, 416—a further 
publication of his papers to be wished 
for, 416. 

Smyth, Capt., his observations on sub- 
marine volcanos noticed, XLVI. 59, 60. 
H., observations of, 
relative to typhoons, noticed, XLVII. 
131 


. . 


» Lieut. W., Narratives of Expedi- 
tions on the Amazon, by Lieut. W. 
Smyth and Mr. F. Lowe, and by Lieut. 
H. L. Mawe, reviewed, LVII. 1-29— 
Mr. Mawe the first British officer who 
ever embarked on the Amazon, 1 — 
Mr. Smyth the second, 1—adventures 
of Orellana, 1—of Pedro de Ursoa, I— 
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Panao, 9, 10— nature of route from 
thence, 10—narrow escape of Major Bel- 
tran, 10—desertion of the muleteers at 
Pozuzu, 10—return to Huanaco, 10— 
proceed to Chincao, 10—embark on the 
Huallaga, 10—its rapidity, 10—danger- 
ous falls, 10—length of river, 10—enter 
the Chipurana at Pongo, 10—distance 
and length of journey from Lima to 
Huanaco, 10—from Huanaco till quit- 
ting the Huallaga, 10—hence to Sura- 
yacu, 12—hence to confluence of the 
Ucayali with the Amazon, 12 —thence 
to Para, 12—comparison of time of this 
journey with the voyage round Cape 
Horn, 12—time employed by Mr. Mawe, 
12—nature of the road from Truxillo, 
12, 13—the Montana and Veituna, 13 
—nature of roads in Peru, 13—opinion 
of the impracticability of the land jour- 
ney to Lima, 13—character of the inha- 
bitants ofthe Cordilleras, 13, 14—food, 
14—manners, 14—mode of making the 
yuca liquor, 14—cocoa-leaf, 14, 15—de- 
scription of Indians of Panao, 15—cu- 
rious test of conjugal fidelity, 15—inter- 
view with Padre Plaza, 15, 16—account 
of the people of Santa Catalina, 16— 
plain of Santa Sacramento, 16—state of 





Pedro Texeira, 1—M. de la Condamine, 
1—why the river ought to have been 
named after Orellana, 2—and why it 
was not, 2—how it came to be called 
Maraiion, 2—Mr. Mawe corrected as 
to this, 2—story of Madame Godin’s 
romantic descent, 2—5—cause of Mr. 
Mawe’s descent, 5—and of Mr. Smyth’s, 
5—its object, 5— not fully accom- 
plished, 5—date of Mawe’s departure 
from Truxillo, 6—route to Caxamarca, 
6—first view of the Amazon, 6—route 
to Laguna, 6—date of Lieut. Smyth's 
departure from Lima, 6 — lodging at 
Concon, 6—height of Santa Rosa de 
Quibé above the sea, 6—of Yaso, 6, 7 
—nature of the road, 7—account of 
Obragillo, 7—arrangements here, 7— 
the Marea, 7—elevation of Culluay, 7 
—ascent of the highest point of the 
Cordillera, 7—elevation, 7 — tempera- 
ture during the descent, 7—hut of Ca- 
sacancha, 8—legend ofthe discovery of 
silver-mines in the Cerro, 8—habits 
of the llama, 8—site and elevation of 
Pasco, 8—population and appearance, 
8—sources of the Marafion branch of 
the Amazon, 9—of the Huallaga, J— 
of the Jacua, 9—site of St. Rafael, 9 
—account of Ambo, 9—route to Hu- 
anuco, 9— description of town of, 
9—climate, 9—fruits, J—occurrences at 








at Sarayacu, 16, 17—tribes o° 
Indians native to the plain, 17—canni- 
balism of the Cashibos, 17— brancos, 
who, 17—their mode of life, 17—18— 
doubts expressed of the cannibalism im- 
puted by Mr. Smith and Mr. Mawe, 18 
—Mr. A. Dalrymple’s account of the 
evidence for it throughout the world, 18 
—character of the stories of, 18, 19— 
Mr. Earl perhaps hoaxed as to canni- 
balism in New Zealand, 19—question- 
able that the Battas eat culprits, 19— 
Mr. Smyth seems to doubt as to the 
Cashibos, 19—immense supplies of ani- 
mal food on the Amazon, 1 9—of vege- 
tables, 19, 20—employment of steam- 
vessels recommended, and why, 20— 
education of Indians neglected by Padre 
Plaza, 20— prevalence of intoxication, 
20—mode of spending Shrove Tuesday, 
20, 21—account of the Seucis Indians, 
21,22—reason of Mr. Smyth's delay at 
Sarayacu, 22—date of his departure, 22 
—breadth of the Amazon at junction 
with the Ucayali, 22—the latter the true 
source of the Amazon, 22—latitude of 
its source, 22—of the junction of the 
Pachitea, 22—of its contluence with the 
Amazon, 22—island of Omaguas, 22— 
village of Nanta, 22—junction of the 
Napo, 22—origin of the Yuguas, 22, 23 
—appearance, 23—hospitality of Peru, 
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23—origin of the numerous villages, 23 
—labours and virtues of the Jesuits, 23, 
24—system of Moravian missions, why 
wiser, 24—results of the two, 24—of the 
jealousy of the old governments of Spain 
and Portugal, 24 —character of the 
shores of the Amazon, 24, 25— Mr. 
Mawe’s disaster at Tabatinga, 25—de- 
scription of dropping down the river, 25 
—tmisreckons the time, 25—depth, ra- 
pidity, and breadth of the Amazon at 
Egas, 26—distance from Egas to Para, 
26—wild beasts, 26—Oncas, 26—stories 
of enormous serpents not to be credited, 
26—alleged dimensions of, 26—few, if 
any, singing birds, 26, 27—junction of 
the Purus, 27—depth of the Amazon 
here, 27—Rio Negro, 27—account of 
the Cassiquiari, 27 —of the town of 
Barra, 27, 28—the Madeira, 28— the 
Tapajos, how far up navigable, 28—re- 
flections on the present state and pro- 
spects of the country, 28—account of 
Santarem, 28—incapacity of the go- 
vernment, 29— laudable conduct of 
Lieutenants Smyth and Mawe, 29—su- 
perior accuracy of Mr. Smyth’s map of 
the Amazon, 29. 

Snake Reef, XLVI. 61. 

Snig, habits of the Hampshire, LVIII. 
366, 

Snittesham, observations on the evils re- 
sulting from the enclosure of its waste 
lands, XLI. 247. 

Snow, remarks on the obstruction offered 
by, to the transmission of sound, XLIV. 
479. 

Soow-shoes, X LIT. 90—-inflammation caus- 
ed by, 93. 

Snow-worm, the, notice of, LII. 391. 

Snuff-bottles, curious description of the 
Chinese, LVi. 510. 

Souff-boxes, observation onthe practice of 
presenting, to foreign ministers, XLIX. 
343 


So. See Sevechus. 

Soaper, Mr., his evidence in regard to a 
reluctance to prosecute for forgery, 
quoted, XLVII. 190. 

Société du Panthéon, history of the rise 
and progress of, XLV. 180,181, et seg. 
Societies, Co-operative, principles of, when 

harmless, X LV. 437. 

, Benefit, advantages of, L. 371— 
why fail, 371-373. 

Swciety, Colloquies on the Progress and 
Prospects of, by Robert Southey, Esq., 
reviewed, XLI. 1. See Southey. 

——-; Statement of the oljects of a So- 
ciety for effecting systematic Colonizatu 
reviewed, XLII. 242- 277—objections 

QuarterLx Review, Vou. LX. 
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to the plan proposed in, 270, 271—the 
subject one worthy of great attention 
in other respects, 272. 

Society; remarks on Mr. Addis’s Forma- 
tion of a New State of Society, §v., XLV. 
446, 447. 

; eulogistic notice of Dr. Hamil- 
ton’s Essay on the Progress of Society, 
XLV. 110, note. 

»remarks on the advantages due 

by, to religion, XLVIII. 120. 

, English, ambition the character- 
istic of, XLVIII. 168—effects of fashion 
on, 168—-strictures on fashionable so- 
ciety, 189—observatiors on the effects 
of fashionable manners and customs 
upon tradesmen and servants, 190— 
picture of fashionable society, 195—its 
chief characteristic, in England, exclu- 
siveness, 197—laxity in respect of the 
cardinal female virtue the cardinal sin 
of fashionable society, 200, 

-, observations on the influence of 

the principles by which it is now di- 

rected, XLVIII. 241. 

; Cooper's England, with Sketches 

of Society m the Metropolis, reviewed 

LIX. 327-361—the work characterized 

generally, 327—the Quarterly Review 

not hostile to, 327—nor Mr. Cooper the 
representative of, America, 327—the 
whole work fabulous and contemptible, 
327—and why, 328— what the title 
ought to have been, 325—the author's 
humble origin, 328—excoriated vanity, 
328—the reviewer shown to be impar- 
tial, 329—contrast of Mr. Cooper's with 

Captain Slidell’s work, 329—Mr. Coop- 

er’s book, why noticed at all, 329—its 

want of order remarked and illustrated, 

329, 330—its main feature what, 330— 

attention Mr. Cooper received in Eng- 

land, how forfeited, 330—results of his 
vanity, 330—ludicrous instance of va- 
nity, 330, 331—what he calls a shock- 

ing affront on him described, 331, 332 

—number of pages devoted to this, 332 

—his futile argumentation anticipated 

by Dogberry, 332—Mr. Cooper’s seve- 

rity about titles, 333—contrasted with 

his own assumption of Esquire, 333— 

Mr. Cooper probably of the Shad/ow 

family, 333—his proofs of English anti- 

pathy to America examined, 333, 334— 

tendency of his work to cause shame 

among Americans, 334—his account of 

a meeting with a bishop at dinner, 334 

—his vulgar sneers, 334, 335—fourteen 

pages of another insu/t, 335—repreher- 

sion of his ridiculous impertinence, 35 

—attention of the company - him, 
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336—instance of his impudent vanity, 
336—another insu/t, 336, 337—another, 
337—his rancorous ingenuity, 338 — 
Ezekiel Grubb’s account of the House 
of Commons in 1815, 338—corresponds 
closely with Cooper's, 338—Cooper dis- 
appointed with Windsor Castle, 338— 
Mathews in the belfry at Albany, 339— 
Cooper’s remarks on Holland House, 
339—style of the tables of New York 
and London compared, 339—more on 
the building of Holland House, 339, 
340—his ignorance of the family his- 
tory, 340 —relation of an incident at 
dinner, 340, 341—Dutch herrings, 341 
—his notions of English, 341, 342— 
specimens of his elegant style, 343, 344 
—ignorance and malice, 344, 345 — 
about carriages and horses, 345, 346— 
breakfasting, 346, 347— inconsistencies, 
347 — difficult for book-makers to get 
into society, and why, 347, 348—Cooper 
unknown in Tory circles, 348—out of 
his element in the saddle, 348, 349— 
his accuracy shown, 349— especially 
about liveries, 349, 350—and heraldry, 
350—his own man, 350, 351—his flutter 
about lords, 351, 352—Velluti, who 
really, 352—a mistake of his about sell- 
ing game, 352—a mistake in chrono- 
logy. 352, 353—foolery of a criticism of 
his on Shakspeare, 353, 354—and note 
—why no further extracts on England 
produced by the reviewer, 354—Coop- 
er’s confession respecting America, 354, 
355—his sketch of its public morals, 
355, 356 —of its fine arts, literature, 
taste, 356, 357—of its domestic and fe- 
male manners, 357, 358—weight of his 
evidence on these points, 358—an infa- 
mous falsehood of his about the French 
Revolution, 358, 359—remarks on the 
initials given by Cooper in the story, 
360—challenge by Mr. Cooper to pro- 
duce proofs, 361—a calumnious false- 
hood respecting the Quarterly Review 
denounced, 361. 

Society ; [Political Economy, in Connexion 
with the Moral State and Moral Prospects 
of Society, by Thomas Chalmers, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh, reviewed, XLVIII. 39—the 
Doctor’s character as a Christian pastor 
and a political arithmetician, 39—a 
Christian education not the only desi- 
deratum in our civie and national eco- 
nomy, 39— the Malthusian theory of 
3 gee stated and combated, 40— 

r. Chalmers’ doctrine that the land- 
lords alone pay all taxes, direct and in- 
direct, examined, 4]1—the difficulty in 
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the way of this proposal stated, 41— 
the circumstances which influence the 
supply of food to a community consi- 
dered, 44—the proposal of the econo- 
mists for retarding the increase of our 
numbers combated, 44, 45—the pro- 
gress of population to be left to the 
laws established by nature, 46—the re- 
dundancy of population in England, 
local and not general, 47—the subject 
of home colonization considered, 48 — 
remarks on the increase of employment 
obtained by an extension of trade, 48— 
the tendency of an extension of com- 
merce and manufactures shown to be to 
increase the production of food, 49— 
the question as to the promise of relief 
for the existing distress held out by in- 
crease of capital considered, 50—the 
subject of foreign trade examined, 51— 
ease of a country which imports no food 
stated, 51—case of a country which im- 
ports agricultural produce, 52—the ef- 
fects of the restriction on the import- 
ation of foreign corn investigated, 54— 
effects of the remission of taxes cunsi- 
dered, 55—the subject of tithes consi- 
dered, 56—the question whether the 
interests of a community can be ad- 
vanced by a greater or less subdivision 
of its landed property, through] the laws 
of inheritance, examined, 57—a minute 
subdivision of landed property to be 
deprecated, and why, 58— emigration 
considered, 58 — account of the extent 
of land in our colonial territory of North 
America, 60—actual population of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 60—calculation as 
to the number of people capable of 
being supported by our colonial soil, 60 
—the surface-soils of Europe sufficient 
to support a hundred times her present 

opulation, 61—the capabilities of 
Northern Africa for colonization pointed 
out, 61—the Malthusian doctrine of re- 
tarding the increase of population now 
nothing better than Midsummer mid- 
ness, 62—Dr. Chalmers’ objection to 
emigration considered, 63—the design 
of the Author of nature that there should 
be the utmost possible multiplication of 
beings endowed with life, 63—-not true 
that the longer emigration is prosecuted 
the more impracticable it becomes, 64— 
a restraint upon marriage unnatural 
and impracticable, 65—Dr. Chalmers’ 
arguments against a legal provision for 
the poor stated and combated, 65—the 
cruelty of the Malthusian doctrine 
pointed out, 66—Dr. Chalmers’ specific 
for securing the well-being of the com- 
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munity a ‘ prudential restraint upon 
marriage,’ 67—no part of the duty of a 
Christian pastor to interfere with the 
dic’ ates of nature, as to the proper pe- 
ried of marriage, 67—the moral tend- 
ency of the doctrine indescribably per- 
nicious, 68. 

Society, in country towns, its character 
discussed, LI. 90, 91. 

» Brighton Co-operation, the, ac- 
count of its origin and successful pro- 
gress, XLI. 365— mode of reasoning 
adopted by the co-operators, 365—their 
ideas as to the effects of machinery, as 
regards labour, 367—consider co-opera- 
tion a remedy for the distress of the 
working classes, 368 —care taken in 
the admission of new members of the 
society, 371, 

= » English and Continental, com- 
pared, L. 330, 331—distinction between 
the classes of, why more definitely 
marked in England, 331—remarks on 
rules of society generally, 330, 331, 
333. 











, the Royal, of Literature, aid given 
by, to the study of Egyptian antiquities, 
LILI. 105, note. 

, the Zoological, of London, List of 
Animals in the Gardens of, &c. ; Proceed- 





ings of, 1836; Transactions of, 1836, re- 7 


viewed, LVI. 309-332. 
the Zoological. 

——, the Zoological, rise of, LVITI. 
334, 


See Gardens, 





, the, for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, number of schools of, LVI. 
246, 





the, for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, proportion of clerical and 
lay subscriptions to, LVIII. 249, and 


note. 





, the, for Propagating the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, proportions of lay 
and clerical contributions to, LVIII. 
249. 

——— for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, observations on the History of the 
French Revolution of the Three Days, 
published by, XLVIII. 235. 

; remarks on the establishment of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Political 
Knowledge, LII. 192, and note. 

—— account of the Emigrant Soci- 
eties of Canada, LII. 250, 251 —the 
Beneficent Society of Quebec, 251— 
character of the Report of the Montreal 
Emigrant Society, 251. 

——; The influence of Democracy on 
Liberty, Property, and the Happiness 
of Society considered, by an American, 
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&c., with An Introduction, by Hen 

Ewbank, Esq., 1835, reviewed, LIII. 
548-573. Wish expressed for a bio- 
graphy of the founders of the Republic 
of the United States, 548—why they 
have not had full justice done to their 
merits in England, 549— account of 
Fisher Ames, 549 — his work, 550 — 
American revolution, how related to 
the subsequent European revolutions, 
550—a democratic government shown 
to be a contradiction, 550—Mr. Ames, 
why a powerful witness against demo- 
cracy, 550, 551—the English constitu- 
tion had no democratic element origi- 
nally, 551—some of the objections to re- 
form detailed, 551—anticipated results 
of it, what, 551—and how fulfilled, 551 
—objects of the work, and proof of 
the sagacity of Mr. Ames, 551, 552 
—mistake of his, 552—his explana- 
tion of the dangers to which popular 
governments are exposed, 553 —re- 
marks on the pledge system, 553— 
* moderate men,’ 553, 554—revolutions 
how set a-going, 555 — what happens 
to the authors of them, 555—America 
no exception in the history of revolu- 
tions, 555—two things which have pre- 
served her from the ills of democracy, 
555, 556—character of the unreformed 
House of Commons, 556—tendency of 
the Reform Act, 556—Veto of the Crown 
at present impracticable, 556—sketch 
of the dissolution of the Grey Cabinet, 
557— the Patriarch Simeon, 557—The 
Freeman’s Journal on Lord Grey, 557, 
558—the true cause of his leaving the 
ministry, 558—vacancies on the disso- 
lution of the Reform Cabinet, how filled 
up, 558—Mr. O'Connell's Letters to 
Lord Duncannon, 558, 559—counterpart 
to them, 559—importance of the recon- 
ciliation of the Melbourne Cabinet with 
Mr. O'Connell, 559—his character of 
the members of it, 559, 560—apology 
for calling a part of the Commons de- 
mocrats, 560—the world divided into 
two great classes, 560—difference be- 
tween conservative and democratic po- 
licy, 560, 561 — circumstances of the 
dismissal of the first Melbourne Cabi- 
net, 561—Sir Robert Peel obliged to be- 
come premier, and how and why, 561— 
the king and people why of little weight 
in his favour, 562—the House of Com- 
mons how chosen, 562—result of the 
general election, 562—the Speakership, 
562—causes of Sir Robert Peel’s per- 
severance detailed, 562— character of 
his conduct, 562—remarks on the report 

2K2 
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ofthe Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 562, 
563—on the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, 
563—Irish Tithe Bill, 563—treatment 
of it by the announcement of the appro- 
priation principle, 564—effects of the 
Reform Act, 564—analysis of the votes 
on the Speakership, 564, 565—majority 
on the Irish Church question, how com- 
posed, 565—on Roman Catholic oaths, 
565—Sir Charles Hanbury Williams's 
description of senatorial anarchy, 565 
—insults put upon Sir Robert Peel in 
his attempt to carry on the government, 
565—-serious inroad on the prerogative 
of the Crown, 566-——-why Sir Robert 
Peel did not resign thereupon explained, 
566—conduct of his opponents, 566, 
567—to what attributable, 567 — cause 
of his resignation, 567, 568—state of 
the Melbourne Ministry at the death of 
Lord Spencer, 568—coutrasted with the 
circumstances under which Sir Robert 
Peel tovok office, 569—why he could not 
remain, 569—the question stated, 570— 
what the tendencies of a free press, 570 
—how affected towards Sir Robert Peel's 
government, 570—number of addresses 
received by him remarked to be unpre- 
cedented, 570—number of addresses to 
the Crown in favour of his ministry, 570 
—remarks on the Oxford address, 571 
—anticipations of the course of Lord 
Melbourne’s ministry, 571 — passage 
from Mr. Ames recommended, 572— 
another by Mr. Canning also recom- 
mended, 573. 

Society, the Church Building, proportion 
of funds contributed to, by laity and 
clergy, LVIII. 249. 

, the Geographical, its character, 

LILI. 104, note—aid rendered by it to 

the study of Egyptian antiquities, 105, 

note. 








, the Irish, date of foundation, 
LVI. 219. 

, the Kildare-place, date of found- 
ation, LVI. 246—number of scholars 
when parliamentary aid was withdrawn, 
246. 





»the London Hibernian, date of 
establishment of, LVI. 246—number of 
schools, 246. 

; the Sunday School Society, of 
Ireland, date of foundation, LVI. 246 
—number of schools, 246. 

Islands, view of the mission in, 











XLIII. 1—civil and religious revolu- 
tion in, 23—schools in, described, 23— 
population of, 31—prospects of Christ- 
ianity in, 31, 

Socinianism, statement of the opinions of 
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the Rev. Robert Hall, in regard to, 
XLVIII. 109. 

Socinianism, how engendered, LI. 141— 
in this country is fed chiefly from the 
decomposition and decay of the Inde- 
pendents, 141. 

Socinians, lineal descendants of the Puri- 
tans, XLIII. 214. 

Socorro, the Marquis del, LVI. 148. See 
Solano. 

Sofala, account of the port of, L. 135, 

Solano, General, account of his death, 
LVI. 148. 

Solarius, the church of St. Basil built by, 
XLILI. 376. 

Soldani, the alternation of marine and 
fresh-water formations first remarked 
by, XLIII. 421. 

Solfatara, remarks on the vegetation in 
the, XLIII. 435. 

—, a phenomenon at, explained, 
XLIV. 489. 

Solids, observations on the propagation 
of sound through, XLIV. 490, 

Solignac, Marshal, account of a review by 
him, LIV. 193. 

Soliman, the leader of the first Turkish 
expedition into Europe, notice of, XLIX. 
293. 

Solitary confinement, a tremendous an‘ 
critical weapon, XLVIJ. 212—remarks 
on the length of time which it has been 
tried in different places, 212—the ex- 
periment attended with unfavourable 
results in America, 213—a certain de- 
gree of solitude, combined with hard 
labour, a scheme of punishment from 
which much good may be expected, 213. 

, Captain B. Hall's 
opinion of, quoted, XLIX. 501. 

Sol-Lunar influence, cholera not caused 
by, XLVI. 202. 

Soloeis, Cape, now known as Cape Cantin, 
XLI, 232. 

Solomon, XLIII. 152—marriage of, dis- 
covered in Egyptian hieroglyphies, 153, 

Solon, his legislation at Athens, XLV. 
452, 453. 

——-, account of the Gnomic elegy of, 
XLVIII. 86—date of his birth, 86— 
Plato’s opinion of him as a poet, 86, 
note—character of his poetry, 57. 

Solway, observations on the estuaries of 
the, XLII. 442, 

Solyman the Magnificent, account of his 
character and reign, XLIX. 307—and 
of his splendid victories and conquests 
by sea and land, 308—observations on 
his internal administration, 398—and 
on his encouragement of the arts, 308 
—account of his private life, 308— 
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Roxalana, 309—Solyman and Akbar 
compared, 309. 

Sombreuil, M., remarkable way in which 
his life was saved, LIV. 570. 

Some Considerations on the present State of 
our West Indian Colonies, &e. (1830), 
reviewed, XLV. 209, et seq. See West 
Indies. 

Somers, Lady Emily, the heroine of the 
novel of Dacre, LI1I. 492, 493, 

Somerset House, the character of its archi- 
tecture stated, L. 147. 

Somerville, fox-hunting treated in his 
poem of The Chase with less of detail 
than stag or hare hunting, XLVII. 
218. 

— —, Lord, his observations on the 

advantages derived by his sheep from 

sult quoted, XLVIII. 381. 

———, his pigs. LIX. 487. 

-, Mrs., her Mechanism of the 

Heavens reviewed, XLVII. 547—advan- 











tageously known by her experiments on | 


the magnetising influence of the violet 
rays of the solar spectrum, 547—cha- 


racter of her work on the mechanism of | 


the heavens, 548—the scope and object 
of the work stated, 549—takes a ge- 
neral view of the consequences of the 


laws of gravitation, 550—the best-con- | 
ducted view of the Newtonian philo- | 


sophy which has yet appeared, 550— 
specimen of her style of writing, 550— 


other extracts, 551 — division of the | 


work, 552—general observations, 553. 

3; On the Connexion of 
the Physical Sciences, by Mrs. Somer- 
ville, reviewed, Ll. 54—68—two dif- 
ferent ways of popularising physical 
science, remarks on, 54 —general as- 
pects of the processes of science may be 
understood by those who apprehend 
very dimly the nature of the processes 
themselves, 55—words being capable of 
calling up thought as well as things, 55 
—the work a popular view of the pre- 
sent state of science, 55—Mrs. Somer- 
ville’s claims on the gratitude of her 
countrywomen, 55, 56—and on that of 





Englishmen, 56 — refers rapidly and | 


distinctly to the latest opinions and 
speculations in every part of Europe, 
56—Halley’s comet the first of which 
the periodicity has been established, 56 
—and of which the elements have been 
determined by European observations, 
others having been derived from the 
Chinese, 56—the path of this comet as 
given in The Nautical Almanac of 1835, 
56, 57 — comparative view of the ac- 
counts given by Lubbock, Damoiseau, 
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and Pontecoulant, 57 — the accelerated 
return of Encke’s comet a strong 
presumption in corroboration of the 
undulating theory of light, 57—disco- 
vered by M. Biela, 57—its parabolic 
elements computed by M. Gambart, 57 
—the minimum distance of the earth 
from it computed by M. Arago, 58— 
the valuable boon which Mrs. Somer- 
ville confers on the mass of readers ex- 
emplified, 58—the fears of this comet 
entertained by the people of Paris ridi- 
culed, 58—M. Arago’s reasoning with 
reference to these apprehensions, 58— 
Mrs. Somerville’s object noble, 58—that 
the tendency of the sciences has been 
towards separation shown, 58, 59 —re- 
marks on the want of any name to de- 
signate the students of the material 
world collectively, 59, 60—one object 
of the British Association to re- 
medy the inconveniences of the subdi- 
vision of the sciences, 60—the same 
the object of Mrs, Somerville’s work. 60 
—the sciences so bound together, that 
proficiency in one cannot be attained 
without a knowledge of the others, 60 
—the analogy between the phenomena 
of heat, light, and sound, 60, 61—ac- 
count of a magnetic battery, 61, 62— 
possible that the earth's rotation may 
produce electric currents in its own 
mass, 62—the motion of metals and 
fluids under certain circumstances 
evolves electricity, 62 — probable that 
the Gulf-stream may influence the 
forms of the lines of magnetic variation, 
62 — probable that electro-magnetic 
combinations arise among metallic ma- 
chinery, 62—magnetic action not con- 
fined to the earth’s surface, but most 
likely extends indefinitely,62-the moon 
probably highly magnetic, 62—effects 
of a prism of rock-salt in throwing the 
point of greatest heat, 63—remarks on 
crystallization, 63, 64—electricity pro- 
bably influences the laws of aggregation, 
63—history of the successive approxi- 
mations to the magnetic pole, 64—com- 
plexity of the law of terrestrial magnet- 
ism, 64—probably more than one mag- 
netic pole in either hemisphere, 64— 
one in Siberia, 64—the long. and lat. of 
the American one, 64—the magnetic 
equator not exactly coincident with the 
terrestrial, 64—Mr. Barlow's determi- 
nation of the magnetic pole, 64—re- 
marks on abstruse learning in females, 
64, 65—clearness of perception one of 
the characteristics of female intellects, 
65—the consequences of this, 65, 66— 
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Mrs. Somerville has no rival among fe- 
males in knowledge of mathematics, 66 
—only two other female mathemati- 
cians worthy of mention—Hypatia and 
Agnesi, 66, 67—Mrs. Somerville’s ac- 
quisitions and extensive accomplish- 
ments will bear comparison with those 
of Hypatia and Maria Agnesi, 67 — 
specimens of Cambridge verses in praise 
of Mrs. Somerville, 68, 

Somerville, Mrs., character of her work 
on the Connexion of the Physical Sciences, 
L. 11, note. 

Somma, cone and crater of, notice of the, 
XLIII. 452. 

Sommersdijck, Van, an observation of, in 
regard to the liberty of the seas, noticed, 
XLVII. 481. 

Sonnee and Shink, of Persia, LII. 41. 

Sonnet upon the general fast on the ap- 
proach of the cholera, XLVI. 519. 

Sonnets, by Edw. Moxon, reviewed, LIX. 
209. See Moxon. 

Sontag, Madame, anecdotes of her first 
appearance in Berlin, LVIII. 323, 

Soor//, meaning of, in Manks, stated, LVII. 
84—how becomes Avoil/, 84. 

Soojah, Shah of Cabool, some account of, 
LIII. 45, 46. 

Soong-ta-jin, his condition, LVI. 500. 

Sophocles, the middle poiut between the 
predominance of the ode and the co- 
medy, 73—in him all the constituents 
of the Greek Tragic Ideal met, united, 
and became vocal, 73. 

» remarks descriptive of the 
poetry of, LILI. 96. 

Sorbonne, Butfou forced to recant his geo- 
logical opinions by the, XLIII, 421. 

Sorocco, the, described, LILI. 327. 

Sorrows of Han, the tragedy of, translated 
by John F. Davis, F.R.S., reviewed, 
XLI. 85—the Chinese distinguished by 
their early knowledge and extensive use 
of stereotype printing, $5—edueation 
general amongst the Chinese, 85—ac- 
count of the state of literature in China, 
86—remarks on the Chinese drama, 86 
—no technical distinction made by them 
between tragedy aud comedy, 86—their 
tragedy of The Sorrows of Han criti- 
cally examined, 36, ef seg.—uo use 
made by them of shifting scenes in the 
representation of their dramas, 88— 
Voltaire’s tragedy, LOrphelin de la 
Chine, constructed from one of their 
plays, 93— the Hundred Days of Yuen, 
translated by Pére Premare, 93—re- 
volts with the Chinese the sure result 

of famine, 93—account of the dramatis 

persone and divisions of their plays, 93 
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—account of their poetry, 94—the 
sounds of their spoken language suffi- 
ciently adapted to metrical composition, 
94—their written language different 
from alphabetic systems, 94—use of 
parallelism made by them in their po- 
etry, 94—Bishop Lowth’s definition of 
the different sorts of parallelism, with 
examples from the poetry of the Chi- 
nese, 94— constructional parallelism 
extended also to their prose compuosi- 
tions, 96—coincidence of sentiment be- 
tween a passage from Hesiod and one 
from the Chinese, 96—the fondness of 
the Chinese for parallelism manifested 
in the decoration of their rooms, halls, 
and temples, 97—-spirit of their poetry, 
and mode of criticism to be adopted in 
regurd to it, 98—causes of the indiffer- 
ent reception which Chinese literature 
has met with in the West, 99—songs 
and odes, intended to be accompanied 
with music, the earliest poetry of the 
Chinese, 100—nature and origin of the 
curious compilation of songs and odes 
made by Confucius, 109—their extreme 
simplicity, 100—specimen of the first 
part of the compilation, 10]—nature 
and object of the second and third parts 
of the compilation, 101—specimen, >| 
—nature and object of the fourth part, 
102—their low estimation of the stage, 
102—account of their best modern poets 
and their productions, 102—account of 
the poet Letaepih, 102—specimens trom 
the collection of poems called Tangshee, 
103—no instance of epic poetry found 
amongst the Chinese, 104—nor of pas- 
toral poetry, 104—specimens of their 
moral or didactic poetry, 106— their 
satirical poetry chiefly confined to lam- 
poons, 107—the descriptive a very ex- 
tensive department of their poetry, 107 
—specimens of their figurative expres- 
sions and allusions to events in history, 
108—observations on their use of my- 
thological aids in their poetry, 105— 
account of their fairies furnished by 4 
Chinese, 109—specimens of their de- 
scriptive poetry, 109—extract from a 
poem on Loudon by a Chinese, 110—- 
poem on Europeans composed by 4 
Hong, 110—specimens of their poetry, 
extracted at random, 111—mistake of 
Professor Rémusat as to an English 
opinion of Chinese poetry rectified, 118 
—a dictionary of Chinese poetry neces- 
sary to the formation of a correct opi- 
nion of its merits by Europeans, 1i3s— 
account of Chinese romance, | |4—some 
account of the Fortunate Union, 114— 
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construction of the piece, 115—its re- 
markable resemblance to our own novels 
and romances, 116—extracts from it, 
116-120. 

Sorrow's Joy quoted, XLI. 59. 

Sosigenes, of Egypt, employed by Caesar 
to reform the Roman calendar, LII. 90. 

Sotheby, Mr., object of his translation of 
the Jéad, XLIV. 165, note—extracts, 
165, note, 168, 

-, extract from his translation 
of the Jéad, XLVII. 35. 

Sothiac period, the, XLIII. 142, note. 

Soubise, the Prince de, his gastronomy, 
LIV. 122, 123. 

Souchom-Kalé, misery of, LIX. 384, 

Soudan, unknown to the Greek colonists 
of the time of Ptolemy, XLI. 229. 

Soudjouk- Kalé, importance of fortress 
of, LIX. 379—telations of the Turks 
with, 380—in the hands of the Russians, 
350—the garrison, 380. 

Soulavie, character of, and of his Mémoires 
du Réegne de Louis XV'1., XLV iLL. 479. 
Soult, Marshal, observations in regard to 

his rise in his profession, X LI. 330. 
——_—_—, treachery of, XLII1. 567. 
oe , picture of his flight from 

Oporto, XLVIL. 135. 











—- —_—_——,, his fourteen Bastilles, | 


XLIX. 484, 





, answer of the Duchess 
of Berri to his application to be made 
Constable of France, L. 202. 

(Duke of Dalmatia), state- 
ment of his raising a monument to Sir 
J. Moore at Corunna disputed, LVI. 
487, 488—his pretensions to victory, 
how refuted, 488. 

Sound, a Treatise on, by J. F. W. Her- 
schell, Esq., reviewed, XLIV. 475— 
popular account of the discoveries which 
have been made on the subject of, 477— 
the object of Mr. Herschell's treatise 
stated, 477—important fact established 
by Mr. Hauksbee, 477—the cause of 
the deep silence which reigns in the 





elevated regions stated, 477—transmis- | 


sion of sound through the atmosphere, 
478—velocity of sound, 479—the chro- 
nograph of M. Rieussee, 479—obstruc- 
tions to the transmission of sound, 479 
—difficulty of transmitting sound to a 
great distance, 480—the operation of 
speaking-tubes described, 480—remarks 
on the intensity of confined sounds, 480 
—echo, 48 1—account of various remark- 
able echoes, 481—curious instance of 
an oblique echo, 482—observations on 
echoes in churches and public build- 
ings, 483—and on the roiling of the 
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thunder, 483—propagation of sound 
through gases, liquids, mixed media, 
and solids, 484—the influence of the 
gases upon sound considered, 484—and 
of water, 484—and mixed media, 486— 
change of sounds on different roads, 
488—account of the phenomenon at Sol- 
faterra, 489—remarks on the propaga- 
tion of sound through solids, 489— 
musical sounds considered, 491—pro- 
perty of vibrating strings, 492—har- 
monic sounds, 492—sympathy of vibra- 
tions, 493—vibrations of a column of 
air in wind instruments, 494—interfer- 
ence of sounds, 496—v:hrations of rods 
or bars of metal or glass, 498—Mr. 
Wheatstone’s Kaleidophone, 495 —phe- 
nomena produced by the vibration of 
plates of giass or metal, 499—veautiful 
discoveries of M. Savart, 500—observa- 
tions on the human ear, 503—ventri- 
loquism considered, 504—analysis of 
some of the common feats of, 507— 
remarks on the statue of Memnon, 508 
—and on the phenomena of the sand- 
stone works of Arabia Petra, 510. 

Sound, its analogy to heat and light, LI. 
60, 61. 

—~——, King George's, description of the 
natives of, XLVI. 59. 

Soup, considerations on, LV. 462. 

; shark soup, LIII. 5—kangaroo-tail 
soup, LILI. 13. 

South, Mr., XLII. 320-327—knighted, 
342, note. 

South America. See Peru. Political expe- 
riments in, XLIII. 236 — produce of 
gold and silver mines of, 281-304—de- 
fective information on, 283—cvinage of, 
281-286—supply of gold from, 287— 
stock of gold and silver at the disco- 
very of, 290—decrease of, 291, and note, 
295, note—supply from, 303. 

South Sea Islands ; Researches, during a 
Residence of Six Years mn the South Sea 
Islands, &c., by William Ellis, reviewed, 
XLIIL, 1—54—the book interesting, but 
not methodical, 1—view of the mission 
in the Georgian and Society Islands 
drawn from it, 1—the mission to Tahiti 
hopeless, though not so tragical as that 
to Tongataboo in 1809, 1—civil war 
compels the missionaries to leave the 
island, 1 —their houses, plantations, 
books, and types destroyed, 1—no er- 
rors of their own brought on the catas- 
trophe, 1—they all remove to Botany 
Bay. exceptMr. Hayward, who remains 
in Huahine, and Mr. Nott, whe resides 
at Eimeo, with l’omare I1., 1—Pomare 


I. originally only chief of the district 
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visited by Captain Cook, 1—British 
attentions and presents, with the aid of 
the Bounty mutineers, enable him to ex- 
tend his authority overthe whole island, 
1—a natura/ aristocracy in the South 
Sea islands, especially in Tahiti, and 
islands adjacent, 1—persons of heredi- 
tary rank physically superior to the com- 
mon people, 2—supposed to be of two 
races, the stronger having subdued the 
weaker, 2—no foundation for this sup- 
position in their traditions, or historical 
poems, or language, 2—the missionaries 
deny the peculiar and sacred language 
of the priests asserted by Omai, 2— 
physical difference acceounted for by the 
difference of treatment in infancy, of 
food, and of habits of life, 2—this idea 
not supported by the natural history of 
man or beast, 2—improvement in the 
race only effected by attention to the 
breed, 2—the probable solution that the 
nobles are a race of men above the ordi- 
nary height, 2—rank in these islands 
still attainable by powers in war, which 
depends on strength and stature, 2— 
the origin of putting children born of 
women inferior to the father to death, 
2—Teu, the father of Pomare I., de- 
scribed, 2—Pomare I, described, 3— 
the missionaries are kindly treated by 
him, and at his death are recommended 
to the protection of his son, 3—would 
not compromise their faith for the sake 
of gaining Pomare I., 3—regard the 
idolatry of these islands as the Jewish 
prophets did the abominations of Ca- 
naan, 3—form an unfavourable opinion 
of Pomare I., 3—learn to form a better, 
though he continues a worshipper of 
Oro, 3-—priesteraft closely connected 
with royalty in these islands, 4—kings 
honoured after death like the Roman 
emperors, 4—the spirit of Pomare said 
to have been seen by his widow and a 
priest, 4—the people reject the mission- 
aries, 4—are confirmed in their heredi- 
tary superstition by the story of Po- 
mare’s apparition, 4— Montesquieu’s 
observation that the Jesuits in India 
loved to find despotic governments, 4— 
Humboldt’s opinion that our mission- 
aries acted in the same spirit not justi- 
fied, 4—no admixture of policy in their 
original motives and intentiovs, 4—con- 
sider the conversion of these islands as 
one of the most remarkable displays of 
Divine power, 5—causes which threaten 
its permanence, 5—Pomare’s character 
as a convert, 5—nowhere so full and sa- 








tisfactory an account of national transi- 
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tion from Paganism to Christianity, 5~ 
greatly different in actual circumstances 
from all former conversions, 5—former 
conduct of the English confirms the 
people in their incipient contempt of 
the missionaries, 5—the king changes 
his opinion of the missionaries, 6— 
closer and more continued intercourse 
with them not lost on his inquiring 
mind, 6—had been their dangerous 
enemy, 6—his dislike gives way on 
seeing that they had no selfish motives, 
6—most intellectual of his nation, 6— 
great instruments prepared by Provi- 
dence to effect great changes, 6—be- 
comes the first pupil and able assistant 
of the missionaries in the study of his 
language, 6—the loss of his queen, his 
chiidren, and his power by a rebellion, 
makes him take shelter in Eimeo, 6— 
his misfortunes ascribed by friends and 
enemies to the displeasure of the gods, 
6—had been carefully trained in their 
worship and eagerly engaged in their 
inhuman rites, 6—idolatrous infatua- 
tion of his parents, 7—affliction subdues 
his spirit and softens his heart, 7—his 
giving ear to the new religion not a 
politic course, 7—writes to the mission- 
aries at Port Jackson to come to Kimeo, 
7—Mr. Nott confirms his representa- 
tions, and they come, 7—he receives 
them with joy, 7—Mr. and Mrs. Bick- 
nell reside mn the same house with him, 
7—-spends much time in earnest inquiry 
about God and the way of acceptance 
with Him, 7—change wrought in him 
watched fearfully by his native friends, 


7—gives the first public testimony of* 


his contempt for the usages of idolatry 
without support and in the strength of 
his own character, 7—persuades his 
friends to renounce idolatry and believe 
in Christ, 8—they adhere to Oro, 8— 
he requests baptism, 8—the missionaries 
propose to defer it, holding, with the 
Baptists, that only true converts are pro- 
per subjects for Christian baptism, and 
wishing for further proofs of his sincerity, 
8—they object to his erecting a larger 
place of worship while in exile and under 
discouraging prospects, 8—removes to 
Tahiti to resume the government, being 
invited by two chiefs, and leaves the 
missionaries at Eimeo, 8—is exposed to 
temptations and persecutions, 8—many 
of his best allies die, and others retum 
to their own islands, 8—distrusts the 
sincerity with which many chiefs pro- 
fess submission, and Matavai is surren- 
dered, 9—continues true to his profes- 
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sion of the new faith, 9—the persecu- 
tion he suffered to be taken only in a 
qualified sense, 9—his example pro- 
duces a slow but sure effect, 9—the 
seed cast upon the waters begins now 
to appear after many days, 9—some in 
Tahiti follow the king’s example, 9 
— Messrs. Scott and Hayward cross 
over from EKimeo, 9—Mrs. Scott re- 
tiresto a thicket for prayer, and hears 
petitions and thanksgivings addressed 
to the Almighty by Oito, a native, 





formerly an inmate of the mission fa- | 


mily, 9—the instructions he then re- 
ceived quickened by the remarks of 


Pomare, and confirmed by Tuahine, his | 


friend, 9—several young men and boys 
form a band who agree to renounce 
idolatry, 9—this account is communi- 
cated to their brethren at Eimeo, and 
causes great joy, 1}0—a more public ma- 
nifestation at Eimeo, 10—the new place 
of worship opened, and those desirous 
of relinquishing their old customs in- 


vited, 10 — many appear, and desire | 


their names to be written down as 
having renounced idolatry, and wishing 
to become disciples of Christ, 10—ele- 
ven others added, among whom are 
Taaroarii, the young chief of Huahine 
and Sir Charles Sanders's island, and 
Matapuupuu, a principal Areoi, and 
chief priest of Huahine, 10—no people 


more devoted to their idolatry and their | 


king than the natives of Huahine, 10— 
the young chief is persuaded by Pomare 
to adopt Christianity, 10 — frequently 
sends for Mr. Nott to preach to his ful- 
lowers, 10—Patii, a priest. listens at- 
tentively, and declares he will bring out 


the idols from his Marae and burn them, | 


10—the missionaries and their pupils 
are apprehensive of the consequences of 
this daring act, 11—Patii deliberately 
performs his promise inthe presence of 
the missionaries and great multitudes, 
11—resemblance of the scene to that 
on Mount Carmel with Elijah and the 
prophets of Baal, 11 —yroduces the 
most decisive effecis upon priests and 
people, 12—but one instance of a false 
religion conquering a formidable attack, 
12—the exception in Japan, and the 


cause not difficult to be explained, 12 | 


—the change produced by the mission- 


aries sudden but not unprepared, 12— | 
the language reduced to writing, and | 


the natives taught to read, 12—spell- 
ing-books, a catechism, and a trans- 
lation of St. Luke's gospel provided, 12 
— conversion the emancipation of the 


SOU 

women, 12—their state under the old 
superstition, 12—its yoke galling to all, 
12—human sacrifices dreadfully fre- 
quent, 13 — the gospel the more ac- 
ceptable, 13—priests amongst the most 
zealous converts, 13—-the prosperity of 
the mission at Eimeo extends to the 
Society Is!ands, 13—several chiefs be- 
come efficient missionaries, 13—Pomare 
being addicted to ardent spirits, the 
missionaries have fears about him, 13 
—-brings to Eimeo many adherents, all 
professors of Christianity, 14—civiliza- 
tion progresses, 14—the place of wor- 
ship enlarged, 14—the queen's sister 
entertained, 14—the customary idola- 
trous ceremonies not performed, and a 
Christian grace said, 14d—the converts 
numerous. and called in contempt the 
‘ praying people,’ 14—are objects of ha- 
tred and jealousy, 1d—the queen and 
her sister reproached by the priests for 
forsaking their gods, 15—Farefau, a 
convert, burns the feathers which adorn 
the idols, 15—a massacreofthe ‘ pray- 
ing peopie’ planned, 15—providentially 
disclosed and frustrated, 15 — disap- 
pointment and quarrels of the idolaters, 
16 — wars between the Porionu, the 
Taiarabuans, and the Oropaa, 16—Po- 
mare and the chiefs of Kimeo take no 
part in them, 16—apprehend an inva- 
sion, 16 —increased number of con- 
verts to Christianity, 16—many chiefs 
still firm supporters of idolatry, and 
opposed to Pomare, 16—a crisis ap- 
proaches, 16—the maintenance of the 
Christian faith and their present peace 
impossible, 16— a day set apart for 
fasting and prayer, 16—the missionaries 
take a wholesome lesson from the book 
of Maccabees, 17—messengers invite 
the idolatrous chiefs of Tahiti to return 
and re-occupy their lands, 17—Pomare, 
in his kingly authority, with a large 
train, accompanies them, 17—they are 
fired upon by the idaloters, 17 —a flag 
of truce sent and a treaty concluded, 
17—treachery of the idolaters, 17 — 
they attack the Christians while at 
public worship on the sabbath, 17— 
a battle takes place, 18—the action de- 
scribed, }8—the pagan army defeated, 
20—Upufara, its commander-in-chief, 
killed and deeply regretted, 20 — his 
character and funeral, 21—the slain 
decently interred, 21—Pomare forbids 
the old cruelties to the vanquished, 2 

—sends Farefau to destroy the temple, 
altars, and idols of Oro, 21—the most 
zealous devotees convinced of their de- 
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lusion, 22—the clemency of Pomare 


astonishes and subdues the fugitives, 
22—he is reinstated in supreme autho- 
rity, 22—news of the victory despatched 
to the missionaries, who now reap the 
harvest of sixteen laborious seed-times, 
23—the revolution extends to the So- 
ciety as well as the Georgian Islands, 
23 — the missionaries describe their 
schools and scholars, 23—women now 
permitted to join in acts of devotion, 23 
—vld scholars conduct religious services, 
23—compose prayers, 23—a prayer by 
Pomare, 23—Mr. Ellis erects and con- 
ducts a printing-office in Eimeo, 24— 
never anywhere more needed or more 
beneficially employed, 24 — Pomare 
renders every assistance, and sets up 
the first alphabet, 24—proceedings at 
the printing-office described, 25—books 
greatly in demand, 25—Mr. Ellis binds 
books with scanty and unusual mate- 
rials, 26—elementary books gratuitously 
distributed, 26—larger books sold at 
a price to cover expenses, 26— incessant 
labour in printing and binding, 26—de- 
scription of some of the purchasers, 26 
—a volume of hymns published, 27—is 
very popular, 27—ballads in use among 
the natives, 27—remarks on their cha- 
racter and propriety of preserving 
them, 27—are of the highest anti- 
quity and in the best spirit of Eastern 
poetry, 28— remarks on the native 
language, and the manner in which 
the missionaries acquire it, 28—proofs 
of old civilization, 283—Pomare takes 
great delight in studying it, and 
commences a dictionary, 29 — assists 
in translating and printing the New 
Testament, and parts of the Old, 
29—builds a royal mission chapel, 29 
—this astonishing structure described, 
29—Pomare’s reasons for erecting so 
extensive a building, 30—its perishable- 
ness and inutility, 30— Mr, Ellis de- 
scribes his first visit to it, 30—the 
prospects of Christianity in these islands, 
31 — compared with the Jesuitized 
Christianity of Paraguay and Japan 
31—Christian population of the Geor- 
gian and Society Islands, 31—popula- 
tion of the Marquesas, 31 — Christian 
teachers, 31—nature of the conversion 
of the people and conduct of the mis- 
sionaries in civil matters, 31—the good 
effect of their conduct on the people, 
32—circumstances in their favour, 32 
—conversion requires no painful sacri- 
fices from these people, 32—state of 
their religious feeling 33—their opi- 
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nions on natural depravity and justifica- 
tion, 33—their primitive notions of the 
nature of soem 33—Mr. Ellis states 
how he maintained the authenticity of 
the Bible, 33—a docile and sober peo- 
ple in their transition of belief, 34—but 
few sudden conversions, 34—their com- 
placent view of their former state, 34 
-—their want of religious emotion, 34— 
distressing questions about their ances- 
tors, 34—the answer of the missionaries 
wise, just, and merciful, 35—instances 
ofthe painful experience of parents who 
had murdered their own children de- 
scribed, 35—speech of an old chief on 
the subject at a meeting in Raiatea, 36 
—every mother guilty of infanticide, 36 
—Pagan custom sometimes overcome 
by maternal affection, 36—the change 
likely to be permanent because delibe- 
rately made, 37—profitable comparisons 
between the Romish and reformed re- 
ligion, 37—the opinion that civilization 
should precede conversion disproved, 37 
—faith brings forth civilization as well 
as good works, 37—improves the do- 
mestic and social economy of the peo- 
ple, 38—new and better dwellings built, 
38—ludicrous style of dress, 38—cloth- 
ing provided for the children, 39—B-i- 
tish cottons and woollens ia great re- 
quest, 39—wheat cannot be raised, 39 
—the potato degenerates, 39—English 
pigs succeed, but make the native breed 
as filthy as themselves, 39—attempts to 
cultivate and manufacture cotton, and 
open a direct trade with Port Jackson, 
39—political experiments of the mis- 
sionaries, 40—dangers awaiting the 
new religion, 40—prospective condition 
of the islanders, 40—the missionaries 
become legislators, 41—practically ae- 
knowledge the connexion between go- 
vernment and religion, 41—Oro and the 
king supposed to share authority be- 
tween them, 4]—genealogy of the 
reigning family traced back to the first 
ages of traditional history, 41—prepos- 
terous and profane homage paid to the 
king, 41—state of the government du- 
ring the religious revolution, 41—no 
material change till the death of Po- 
mare, 42—his jealousy of interference 
with his prerogatives and interests, 42 
—the islanders indicate great attention 
to the principles of government, 42— 
wish Christian chiefs to be pre-eminent, 
42—the missionaries are more consist- 
ent with sectarian principles than sound 
policy, 42—facilities for establishing a 
national church, 43—Pomare’s indefati- 
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gable endeavours to improve himself 
aud people, 43—prepares the first code 
of laws, 43—its character, 43—its pe- 
nal enactments, 43—laws relating to 
pigs, 43—sabbath-breaking, 43—sedi- 
tion, treason, or rebellion, 44—marriage, 
44—bigamy, 44—adultery, 44—false 


accusation, 44—unnatural crimes, 44— | 


seduction, rape, and fornication, 44— 
drunkeuness, 44—game-laws, 44—mis- 
prision of conspiracy, 45—revenue for 
the king and governors, 45—tattooing 
prohibited, 45—voyaging in large com- 
panies, 45—powers and duties of magis- 
trates and judges, 46—great crimes to 
be tried by a jury of six persons, 46— 
jury to consist of persons of equal rank 
with the accused, 46—injured party to 





lodge a complaint in cases of theft or | 


adultery, 44—any person may give in- 
formation of offences which affect the 
whole island, 46—magistrates may not 
bring to trial on vague reports, 46—no 
durance for petty offences, 46—confine- 
ment before trial to be short, 46—ap- 
peals allowed from a magistrate to a 
chief judge, 46—maltreatment of a con- 
vict forbidden, 46—the king may miti- 
gate but not increase a sentence, 46— 
this first code, though printed, not pro- 
mulgated, 46—Pomare’s code first pro- 
mulgated in Tahiti, 46—followed by an- 
other in Raiatea, 46—the two elder 
codes make murder, rebellion, and trea- 
son punishable by death, 46—banish- 
ment for life substituted in the laws of 
Huahine on the recommendation of the 
missionaries, 46—their opinion that 
murder alone should be punished with 
death considered, 46 — executions in 
Tahiti for conspiracy and treason after 
the promulgation of the code, 46—the 
effect not salutary, 46—afterwards com- 
muted to exposure on a desert island, 
47—-Buonaparte’s case proves the in- 
sufficiency of such a punishment, 47— 
no oath administered on any occasion, 
47—ialse evidence punished as false ac- 
cusation, 47—Mr. Ellis’s opinion of the 
disproportionate penalty for sabbath- 
breaking, 47—his excuse for it, 47—law 
against climbing another man’s tree for 
fruit, 47—judye’s discretion under for- 
mer codes open to abuse, 48—no discre- 
tion given by the Huahine code, 48— 
subsequent laws to regulate trial by 
jury, 48—to prevent harbouring of run- 
away children, 48—to prohibit the re- 
Vival of immoral amusements, 43—to 
fix the proportion of fish to be paid to 
the king and governors, 48—law re- 
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lating to disputed landmarks, 48—Hu- 
ahine the only island with a domesday- 
book, 48—want of arrangement in the 
work, 48—the missionaries exercise 
most influence in Huahine, 48 — Po- 
mare III, recognised in the government 
of Tahiti and Moorea, 45—the code 
revised, 48—important law introduced 
by the missionaries, 48—a representa- 
tive government and a limited monar- 
chy established, 48—two representa- 
tives from every district to meet annu- 
ally, 48—their powers, 48—observations 
on this great change in the government, 
49—the widow of Pomare exposed to 
humiliation by the operation of the new 
laws, 49—the tragic story of Taaroarii, 
heir to Huahine, and Sir C. Sanders’s 
Island, 50—too many parallels to be 
found in the history of religious revolu- 
tions, 52—impolicy of the missionaries, 
52—the old king a nursing father to 
the infant churches, 52—character of 
his daughter-in-law, 52—letter from 
her to Mr. Ellis, 52—sincerity of the 
converts, 52—their ardour abated, 53— 
attempts of the heathen party to restore 
the old abominations, 53--warlike ap- 
pearances in several islands, 53—the 
converts unfitted for war, 53—discon- 
tinuance of athletic sports approved by 
Mr. Ellis, 53—prejudicial to such a 
people, 54—unsupported by the mosaic 
polity, 54—innocent amusements not 
inconsistent with Christianity, 54—the 
islanders should be trained fur defensive 
war, 54— duties of the missionaries, 
54. 

Southcote, Johanna, XLII. 40. 

Southey, Dr., his Life of Bunyan and Edi- 
tion of the Pilgrim’s Progress, reviewed, 
XLIII. 469-494—the subject well cho- 
sen by, 469—sums up the character of 
Bunyan in the word béackguard, 470— 
traces the germ of the Pidgrim’s Progress 
in Bunyan’s troubled mind, 471—his 
remarks thereon, 472—his description 
of Bunyan’s religious experience, 473- 
475—gives an account of a Ranter, 475 
—of the first appearance of the /i/- 
grim’s Progress, 43\—refutes the charge 
of plagiarism against Bunyan, 482— 
omits to mention Patrick's Parable of 
the Pilgrim, 482 —his eulogium on 
Bunyan, 484—metrical version of the 
legend of St. James of Compostella by, 
484, note—remarks on Bunyan’s gram- 
mar by, 489—on the second part of the 
Pilgrim's Progress, 490-—verses of Bun- 
yan revived by, 493—character of 
his work, 494. 
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Souther, Dr., XLIV. 389. 





, W.S. Landor's professed 
friendship for, LVIII. 147, note. 
-, Robert, his Col/oquies on the Pro- 
gress and Prospects of Society, reviewed, 
XLI. l—a beautiful book full of wis- 
dom and devotion, 1—origin and plan 
of the work, 1—its basis a comparison 
of the present with the times of Sir T. 
More, 1. 
——————,, quotation from his Co/- 
foquies, XLVI. 210. 
; his observations on the 
advantages derived from tithes by the 
middle ranks of society, XLII. 132 
s his Essay on the Lives and 
Works of Uneducated Poets, XLIV. 52. 
See Poets, Uneducated. Statement of 
the motive for writing the work, 56—ac- 
count of J. Taylor, the water-poet, 58, et 
seq. See Taylor. Account of Stephen 
Duck, 73 — obtains a pension from 
Queen Caroline, and made keeper of 
her private library at Richmond, 74 
—takes holy orders and obtains the 
living of Byfleet, in Surrey, 74—his un- 
happy end, 74—specimens of his po- 
etry, 74A—James Woodhouse, the cob- 
bler of Rowley, 76—John Bennet, of 
Woodstock, 78—Anne Yearsley, the 
milkwoman of Bristol, 78—her aieeer 
fate, 79—her disposition, 79—Bryant, 
the tobacco-pipe maker, 80—Robert 
Bloomfield, 80. 
—————-, Mrs. Bray’s Letters to 
Robert Southey, Esq., containing Fables 
and other Pieces in Verse, by Mary Ma- 
ria Colhng, reviewed, XLVII. 80—her 
first acquaintance with Mary Colling 
described, 80—scene of her novel of Fitz 
of Fitzford stated, 81—gives an interest- 
ing account of Mary Colling, 81, et seg. 
—and of some remarkable circumstances 
concerning her family, 86. 
—————. belongs to the second 
class of picturesque poets, LI]. 13— 
popularity of his Essay on Uneducated 
Poets, 436. 











, Strange coincidence be- 
tween a whimsical custom of some of 
the South American tribes mentioned 
by him and a custom of the Tibareni, 
XLVIII. 10, note. 

Souvenirs d’un Sexagénaire, par A. V. Ar- 
nault, 4 vols. 1853, reviewed, LI. 1-18 
—these memoirs genuine, 1—but of 
slight importance, 1—definition of sou- 
venirs as opposed to memoirs, 1—unfa- 
vourable opinion of the work, 3—but M. 

Arnault speaks with proper feeling of 

the murder of the royal family of France, 
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7—and of the queen, 8—the conduct of 
Louis in his last moments described, 8 
—account of the execution of Marie 
Antoinette, 8—anecdote relating to Ro- 
bespierre’s ‘Feast of the Supreme Be- 
ing,’ 8, 9—Danton’s last words, 10— 
dulness of Arnault’s account of his 
tour in Italy, 11—anecdotes of Buona. 
parte, 13-17—the whole substance of 
these volumes might be comprised in 
one, 17, 18. 


Souvenirs, Impressions, Pensées,et Paysage 


pendant un Voyage en Orient, 1832, 1833, 
par M. Alphonse de Lamartine, re 
viewed, LIV. 155-180—remarks on M. 
de Lamartine’s poetry, 155—on French 
poetry generally, 155, 156—injustice 
done him, 156—character of the trans- 
lation, 156, 157—sex of the translator, 
157—name, 158—why Lamartine suf- 
fers by translation into English, 158— 
his egotism, 158, 159—difficulty of 
translating French passion into English, 
159—feelings of Frenchmen on religion, 
159—specimens of M. de Lamartine’s 
religious views, 159, 160—his object in 
travelling stated, 160, 161—descriptions 
of scenery, 161—Carthage, 161—is 
poetic point of view, 162—Cape Boj 
dor, 162—criticism on the Dido of Vrr- 
gil, 162—peculiar charm of M. de Le 
martine’s descriptions, 162—Malta, 1é2 
—generosity of a captain of a man-ol- 
war, 162, 163—beauty. of scenery oa 
what dependent, 163—sunshine of M, 
de Lamartine’s imagination, 163—his 
style of travelling, 163—loss of his 
daughter, 163, 164—his attendants and 
expenses, 164—what the chief value of 
the work, 164—his head-quarters, 164 
—description ofa prospect near Baireut, 
164-166—some account of Lady Hester 
Stanhope, 166—and of her religious 
creed, 167—the author’s views of the 
regeneration of society, 167—the Emir 
Beschir, 167—Tyre, 167-169—mistake 
of his, 169—the sea of Galilee, 169-171 
—illustration of Josephus respecting 
that sea, 171—the plague, 17 1—valw 
of an accurate survey of Jerusalem, 
171—site of David’s palace on Mount 
Sion, 171-173—the Dead Sea, 173—- 
the Jordan, 173, 174—ruins of Balbec, 
174-176—prodigious columns, 177- 
information on the different races o 
Syria, 177—Antar, 178—value of the 
work, 178—the author's political re 
flections, 178—decrease of the numbers 
of the Turks, 178—population of the 
Ottoman empire, 179—reflections o 
the probable result of its downfall, 17%, 
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180—character of the Turks, 180—an- 
ticipations of changes im their domi- 
nions, 180. 

Souvenirs sur Mirabeau et sur les deux 
Premiéres Assemblies Législatives, par 
Etienne Dumont, reviewed, XLVII. 
261—the work the most interesting 
which has recently issued from the 
French press, 264—account of M. Du- 
mont, 264, 265—his character of the 
Bishop of Chartres, 266—the ‘ Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man’ drawn up by, 
and M. Durowverai, a Swiss, 267. 

, character of Dumont’s Souvenirs 
de Mirabeau, XLIX. 155—his enlight- 
ened views of the Revolution, 155—his 
testimony to the services of Mr. Edmund 
Burke, 156—his character of M. Bris- 
sot, 172. 

Souvenirs Historiques sur la Révolution de 
1830; reviewed, LII. 262-291— sta- 
tion, character, &c., of M. Bérard, 262 
—his part in the dismissal of Charles 
X. and his family, 262—his recompense, 
262—proposes to confer the crown of 
France on Louis Philippe, 263—con- 
duct of the latter, 263—sources of M. 
Bérard’s discontent indicated, 264—his 
interview with the new Queen of France, 
264—circumstances of his appointment 
to office, and subsequent dismissal, 265 
—the reasons for this publication, 265 
—more circumstances of his dismissal, 
265—writes to the King, 265, 266—the 
reception his Souvenirs have met with 
from the French public, 266—the real 
value of the work, 266—remarks on his 
account of the result of the revolution, 
268—the ingratitude shown by Louis 
Philippe to Lafitte and Bérard, 269— 
odd circumstances of the connexion of 
Bérard and M. D’Argout, 270— the 
revival of the dramatic censorship pro- 
bably owing to an article in the Quar- 
terly Review, 271, and note—comic na- 
ture of the proceedings which led to the 
revolution displayed, 271-274 —what 
the most valuable disclosure of this 
work, 275—observations on the progress 
of revolutionary principles during the 
Three Days, 275—the insecurity of 
Louis Philippe’s government, 276—its 
inconsistencies, 276—the folly of the 
fétes of July, 278, 279—justification of 
the change of policy in the government, 
280—aceount of the Chamber of De- 
puties, 280, 28l—number of places 
throughout France at the disposal of 
government, 281—character of the par- 
liamentary majority in favour of govern- 

. ment, 281, 282—remarks on the effect 
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of requiring oaths of allegiance gene- 
rally, 282, 283—the proportion of elec- 
tors who chose the Chamber of Depu- 
ties of 1834, 284—the real foundation 
of the government, 284, 285—the real 
power that conferred on Louis Philippe 
the crown, 286—conduct of Louis Phi- 
lippe to this body, 287—parliamentary 
reform in France, 287, 288—conduct of 
the Royalists on that question, 288, 

Souvenirs de la Marquise de Créqui, re- 
viewed, LI. 391-399—probably a false- 
hood that Madame de Créqui wrote 
these volumes, 392—reasons why for- 
gery of the memoirs of men easy to be 
detected, 392—the editor’s knowledge 
of the history of Madame de Créqui, 392 
—these memoirs a complete forgery, 393 
—the editor has mistaken one lady of 
the Créqui family for another, 393—an 
anachronism in the prospectus pointed 
out as to Madame de Créqui’s age, 393 
—how got over by the editor, 393—the 
latest possible day for her birth ascer- 
tained, 394—the proofs of the recent 
composition of the work, 394—and that 
it was written wholly since the revolu- 
tion of July, 394, 395—the mistake of 
the editor, as to the lady whose memoirs 
he professes to give the world, proved, 
396, 397—the genealogy of the family 
of Créqui, 397—the literary demerits of 
the work, 399—a search in the official 
registers of burial, in Paris, confirms all 
that is said and all that is suspected in 
the foregoing article, 399. 


Souvenirs de la derniére Révolution (1830), 


reviewed, XLIV. 226, et seg. — object 
of the review, 226—preconceived opi- 
nions, 226, 227—conduct of the mi- 
nisters, 227 —- ability of the Military 
Events, §c., 227—account of the author, 
227—1resistance of the guards the only 
resistance, 227—correctness of his facts, 
how proved, 228—character of the other 
French works, 228—of Mr. Turnbull's 
and Mr. Hone’s, 228—signature of the 
ordonnances, 228—appearance in the 
Moniteur, 228—numbers of troops in 
Paris, 228—what number employed, 229 
—M. Polignac’s allegation of no prepa- 
ration, how proved, 229—state of the 
garrison of Paris on the 26th, 229— 
further proofs of non-preparation, 230 
—blind security of the government, 230 
—seizure of the journals, and protest of 
editors, 230—troops get under arms on 
the 27th, 231—M. de Polignac’s dinner- 
party, 331—fact of hostility of the mo- 
neyed men to government, 231—their 
conduct how contributive to the revolu- 
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tion, 231—the popular force, 231—in- 
crease of the crowd, 231, 232—streets 
cleared, 232—death of an Englishman, 
232—the troops nowhere the aggres- 
sors, 232—proof of this, 232—the first 
barricade, 233—stormed by the troops, 
233—passage from an order of Mar- 
mont’s, 233—character of the insur- 
gents, 234—houses of ill-fame, 234— 
foolish security of Polignac and Mar- 
mont, 234—what ought to have been 
done, 234—another ordonnance, 234— 
proceedings of next morning, 235—the 
tri-coloured flag, 235—occupation of 
the Place de Gréve, 235—-Marmont’s 
letter of Wednesday, 235—how explains 
his subsequent conduct, 235—but does 
not justify it, 236—positions of the 
troops, 236—Marmont’s vacillations, 
236, 237—misrepresentation corrected, 
237, 238—-Marmont’s grand movement, 
238—criticised, 238—effect of prome- 
nading the troops, 238, 239—progress 
of the first column, 239—Gen. de St. 
Chamaus’s maneuvres, 240—an exag- 
geration of Mr. Turnbull’s refuted, 240 
—the third column, 241— General 
Talon’s conduct, 241—number of bar- 
ricades in the Rue St. Denis, 241—how 
defended and surmounted, 241—spirit 
of Colonel Pleineselve, 241—generous 
forbearance of the troops, 242—anec- 
dote of a shopkeeper, 242—want of car- 
tridges, 242—blunders of a Swiss offi- 
cer, 242—proceedings of the fourth 
column characterised, 243—and de- 
scribed, 243-246—want of cartridges, 
246—of food, 246—conduct of the 15th 
light infantry, 246—the Hote? de Ville 
not taken and retaken as asserted by 
Turnbull, 247—Hone’s bravado, 247, 
248—affair of the suspension bridge, 
248, 249—Monsieur d’ Arcole, 249—po- 
sition of the combatants at the end of 
the second day, 249—loss of the troops, 
249—first appearance of the upper 
classes, 249, 250—troops in want of 
food, 250—arrival of fresh troops, 250 
' —force on the morning of the 29th, 250 
—conduct of the line, 250—vacillation 
of Marmont, 250—disposition of the 
rape 250, 251—an egregious blunder 
in placing the cavalry, 251—opinions of 
General Excelmans and Prince Paul of 
Wirtemberg on the dispositions, 251— 
neutrality of a regiment of the line, 251 
—proceedings in the Palais Bourbon, 
252—the 5th and 53rd of the line side 
with the people, 252—an extraordinary 
folly of Marmont’s, 252—suspension of 
arms, how far adopted, 252—and how 
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broken, 252-254—consequences, 254— 
Marmont’s account of the disaster, 254— 
impartiality of M. B. de Vachéres, 254, 
Souvenirs d’ Antony, par Alexandre Dumas, 
reviewed, LVI. 65-131—profligacy of 
the French drama, 65—how the govern- 
ment obtained control over dramatic 
entertainments, 65, nofe—immorality of 
French novels, 65—considerations in- 
ducing to the review, 65, 66—effect of 
such works, 66, 67—art of novel-writing, 
by whom attributed to the French, 67 
—correctness of this doubted, 67—who 
the first remarkable licentious novelist, 
67—excellence of Gil Blas, 67—Vol- 
taire’s influence on novel-writing, 68— 
depravity of Rousseau’s writings, 68— 
wearisomeness of his Nouvelle Heéloise, 
68—on what his reputation rests, 69— 
comparison of the two, 69—fertility of 
M. de Balsac, 69—life and character of 
Rousseau, 69-71—La Nouvelle Heloise, 
how probably suggested, 71—to what 
work his influence attributable, 71— 
his madness, 71—his Confessions, 71— 
and death, 71, and note—character of 
Diderot’s novels, 72—effect of the Revo- 
lution on literature, 72—at what time 
novelists re-appeared, 73—character of 
their works, 73—effect of the July Pe- 
volution, 73—enormity of the immorality 
of late French novels, 73, 74—proof of 
the frequency of crime in France, 74— 
representation of Antony stopped by go- 
vernment, and why, 75—the novels of 
the day must be taken to represent real 
life in France, 75—character of Paul de 
Kock, 75—number of his works, 75— 
character, 75, 76—analysis of Ni jamais 
ni toujours, 76, 77—character of Victor 
Hugo’s novels, 77-79—Dumas how best 
known, 79—analysis and character of 
two of his Souvenirs d’ Antony, 79, 80— 
peculiar importance of the tales, 80, $1 
—literary merit of M. de Balsac, 81— 
evidence of, to the state of moral feeling 
in France, 81—his professed object, 5! 
—number of his works, 82—analysis of 
the Vicaire des Ardennes, 82—why sup- 
pressed by Charles X., 82, 83—analysis 
of Annette et le Crimine/, 83—of le 
Peau de Chagrin, 83—of La Vendetie, 84 
—of Les Dangers de 0 Incondute, 84—vi 
Bal de Sceaux, 84, 85—of Gloire e 
Malheur, 85, 86—of La Femme Fer- 
tueuse, 86-88—ridiculous vanity of the 
author, 88—analysis and character of 
La Paix du Ménage, &8—remarks on 
the second volume, 88, 89—connexioa 
of the author’s tales how accounted for, 
89—analysis of more, 89, 90—unuttera- 
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ble sensuality of, 91—character of tales 
in Vol. I. of Scénes dela Vie de Province, 
91—singular merit of Eugénie Grandet, 
91—analysis of Le Pere Goriot, 91, 92 
—character of La jeune France des Bar- 
ricades, 91—character of this novel how 
produced in the other Scénes, 93, 94— 
other works of M. de Balsac, 94—Ray- 
mond and Masson the same, 94—analy- 
sis of Les Intimes, 94-96—depravity 
and impiety of, 96, 97—analysis of Le 
Puritain de Seine et Marne, 97—of La 
Femme du —— Réfraciaire, 97—of La 
Mere, 97—of La Complainte, 98—of 
Cécile la Boudeuse, 98, 99—of L’ Egide, 
99—beastliness of, 99—character of 
George Sand’s works, 99—by whom 
really written, 99, and note—on lady au- 
thors, 100—name of Sand why chosen, 
100—iasciviousness of the works, 100, 
101—close copy of Rousseau, 101—cha- 
racter of, 101—analysis of Indiana, 101, 
102—of Valentine, 102-104—of Jacques, 
104—of André, 104—of Leone Leoni, 105 
—revolting character of Lelia, 105— 
samples of the sentiments, 105—horrid 
nature of others, 106—enumeration of 
novelists of better reputation, 106— 
fondness of French novelists for scenes 
of lust and adultery, 106—evil and dan- 


ger of this, 107—Balsac’s testimony as |. 


to married women in France, 107—-Ma- 
dame du Devant’s, 107—these pictures 
why probably true, 107—effects of, 108 
—tragedy of real life from French pa- 

rs, 108—numbers of suicides, }08, 
109—cases of, detailed, 109-1 12—em- 
brace all classes of society, 113—increase 
of trials for enormous crimes, 1]3—in- 
stances, 114-116—case of Madame de 
Pontalba, 116—)18—another story, 118 
—remarks on that of La Ronciére, 119 
—story of a murder, 119—of M. Alta- 
roche and M. Lacenaire, 120, 121— 
conviction of the latter, 121—account 
of Fieschi’s trial, 122—Peers send for 
his autograph, 122—tragic scenes not 
diminishing, 123—shocking cases of 
suicides, 123-126—case of Delacollonge, 
126—extraordinary trial and verdict, 
126, 127—books read by him in prison, 
127, 128—obdject of quoting these in- 
stances, 128—state of society how to be 
estimated, 128—depravity of the Spec- 
tacle de la Nature, 129—vther evidence 
for attributing increase of crime to the 
July Revolution, 129, 130—real state of 
the national morality, 130—spirit in 
which the review is written, 130—con- 
fidence expressed in the personal cha- 
tacter of the king, 130, 131 
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Sowerby, Mr. his experiments for the pre- 
vention of Dry Rot, XLIX. 128, note. 
Spain, close of the Moslem domination in, 

XLIII. 55—derives its wild and pre- 
datory spirit from the Moors, 63. 
» national church of, XLIII. 229— 
patronage of science in, 320—castes in, 
406. 








-, observations on the national debt 
of, XLI. 498. 

Spain, History of the War of the Suc- 
cession in, by Lord Mahon, reviewed, 
XLVII.519—contrast between the Suc- 
cession war and the Peninsular war of 
the nineteenth century, 521—accounts 
of the condition of the Spanish mo- 
narchy in the reign of Charles I1., 522 
—odd combination in the commanders 
of the French and English armies, 523 
—the English expedition of 1705 com- 
manded by eadlennadh 523—account 
of the siege of Barcelona, 524—effects 
of the avarice and ignorance of Charles’s 
ministers, 530—state of Spain, 531— 
conduct of Louis XIV., 532—resolution 
of Philip, 532—battle of Almenara, 534 
—cause of the termination of the war, 
535. 

Spain, Account of the British Campaign in, 
and in Portugal, during i809, by the Earl 
of Munster, reviewed, XLVII. 133. See 
Munster, His character as an accom- 
plished scholar described, 135—his pic- 
ture of Soult’s flight from Oporto quoted, 
135—his observations on the placidity 
of temperament displayed by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, in his intercourse with the 
Spanish government and officers quoted, 
136—observations on the battle of Tala- 
vera, 136—the character of the work 
described, 138, 

, Slavers openly bear the flag of, LV. 

258, 259—provision of treaty of June, 

1835, with, 264, nofe—insecurity of co- 

lonies of, 265. 

-, Baron Larrey’s character of the 

people of, LVI. 135, 136—Foy’s charac- 

ter of the sieges in, 165—peasantry of, 

not deficient in courage, 168, 169. 

, continuance of the performance of 
mysteries in, LIX. 65—progress of the 
drama traced, 66-69—disabilities of 
actors, 71—masquerades, 84-87. 

Spain, A Year in, by a Young American, 
reviewed, XLII. 319—little visited by 
the English, 319—account of the au- 
thor, 320—character of his work, 320— 
description of a French officer, 321, 322 
—picture of a Spanish diligence, 323— 
robbers, 325—posada at Vinaroz, 328— 
journey to Madrid, 329—observations on 
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the plains of La Mancha, 329—village 
of Toboso, 330—description of a lan- 
guage-master, 330—picture of Madrid, 
330—impurificados and indefinidos, 330 
—his landlord’s history and domestic 
establishment, 331—picture of a Spanish 
girl, 331—picture of a Madrid beauty, 
332—setting off from Aranjuez, 333— 
description of his travelling companions 
in a coche de coleras, 334—robbery on 
the route to Cordova, 335—adventure in 
a casa de pupilos, 339—concluding ob- 
servatious, 241. 

Spain,the effects of the Duc d’Angouléme’s 
expedition into, considered, XLVII1I. 
260. 

, the Earl of Carnarvon’s Portugal 
and Gallicia, with a review of the social 
and political state of the Basque Pro- 
vinces, and a few remarks on recent 
Events in Spain, 1837, reviewed, LVI. 
254, e¢ seg.—genera! view of the work, 





254—the author, who, 254—date of | 


his landing in Lisbon, 254, 255—Dom 
Pedro’s constitution, 255— how in- 
tended, 255—the Billof Rights and Act 
of Settlement of Portugal, 255, 256— 
original bent of Lord Carnarvon’s in- 
clinations, 256—how changed, 256— 
his merits as a writer, 256, 257—recep- 
tion of Englishmen in Portugal, 257— 
the Duke of Terceira, 258—highlanders 
of Traz os Montes characterized, 258, 
259—appearance of the Entre Minho 
e Douro, 259, 260—hostility to the 
constitution, 260 — Lord Carnarvon's 





opinion of the Spanish constitution of 
1820, 261—occurrence at Lugo, 261— 
Moreda, 262—arrest of his Lordship, 
262—sent back to Compostella, 282— 
wild adventure. 263—first night of the 
march, 263, 264—incidents, 265—se- 
cond arrest, 265 — examination by 
Eguia, 265—return to Portugal, 265— 
absurdity of the constitutionalists, 265, 
266—Dom Miguel's mode of swearing 
to the constitution, 266—his situation, 
266—Lord Carnarvon's testimony as to 
the charter why irrefragable, 266, 267 
—reaction, 267—saying of Rio Pardo, 
267—conduct of the people of Setuval, 
268, 269—origin of hatred of England, 
269, 270—the Sierra di Monchique, 
270—politeness of Lagos, 270—excite- 


ment at Tavira, 271, 272—at Mertola, | 


272—treatment at Beja, 272, 273—at 
Evora, 273, 274— danger, 274—tu- 
mults, 275, 276—his lordship how re- 
leased, 276—similarity of positions of 
Dom Miguel and Louis Philippe, 276 
—Lord Carnarvon’s remarks on Portu- 
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guese revolutions, 276, 277—character 
of his narrative, 277—state of the case 
as to the Basque insurrections, 277— 
Lord Carnarvon’s views of, how sup- 
ported, 277 — privileges of the Bis- 
cayans, 279-281—The Policy of Eng- 
land towards Spain, why published, 281 
—the author’s notice of Lord Carnar- 
von, 281, 282—disputes the sobriety 
of his views of Biscay, 282—but er- 
ronevously, 282—anecdotes of Don Car- 
los, 282; 283—offers of several officers 
how prompted, 283—establishment of 
he Inquisition in the Basque Pro- 
vinces, 283, 284—pamphlet how proves 
his Lordship’s assertions, 2841—Mat!te 
Brun quoted in corroboration, 285 — 
misstatement of the pamphleteer re- 
specting the question of succession, cor- 
rected, 285, 286—cry of non-interven- 
tion why raised by the Whigs in 1830, 
286, 287 — Lord Palmerston on, 287, 
288—subsequent system of intervention, 
288, 289—hatred of England among 
foreigners, 289 — Belgium how virtu- 
ally ceded to France, 259, 290—attairs 
of Spain, 290—Serjeant Garcias, 290— 
his complaints of Mendizabal, 291, note 
—character of the revolution of La 
Granja, 291—revolt in Portugal, 291— 
counter revolution attempted, 292 - 

discomfort of the Castle of Belem, 292 
—issue of the attempt, 292—amount of 
British force at Lisbon, 293—wishes 
of success to the Basque Provinces, 293 
—effect of our policy in the Peninsula 
with regard to commercial interests, 
293 — character of the tariff, 293 — 
meddling of Mr. Villiers, 2941—and note 
—disgraceful mode of negociating with 
Spain, 294, 295—commercial relations 
with Russia, 295—objections of the 
Duke of Wellington to our Peninsular 
policy, 295—ease of the Portuguese re- 
fugees, 295, 296 — Duke of ‘Lerceira, 
296—of Palmella, 296—fruits of inter- 
vention, 296, 

Spain; Beckford’s Travels in Ialy, Spain, 
and Portugal, reviewed, LI, 426-456. 
See Beckford, William. 

, effects of the coanexion of Bel- 

gium and Spain between 1517-1713, 

LIT, 210, 211. 

and Portugal, various works on, re- 

viewed, LIV. 146-230—dearth of great 

men in the Peninsula, 186—position of 
the kingdoms of, 186—causes traced, 

186—influence of the Inquisition, 186, 

187—character of the peasantry and its 

causes, 187—effects of the system, 187, 

188—disposition of the agricultural po- 
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pulation, 188—causes of their supine- 
ness in politics, 188—Ferdinand VII. 
188—Dom Miguel, 188—general belief 
of the English in the strength of popu- 
lar feeling in the Peninsula explained, 
188, 189—Colonel Badcock’s testimony 
on this point, 189—cause of his repair- 
ing to Spain and Portugal, 189—popu- 
jation of Portugal generally opposed to 
the Queen, 189—importance of the con- 
clusion from this, 189—ideas of liberty, 
189, 190—Donna Maria, to what in- 
debted for her throne, 190—conduct of 
the British Government, 190, 191—mo- 
ral aid given by them to the Pedroites, 
191—Lisbon sides with Donna Maria, 
191—most interesting portion of Colo- 
nel Badcock’s book, 191—remarks on 
the siege of Oporto, 191, 192—amiable 
traits of Portuguese character, 192— 
grand resource of the government, 192 
—account of a review, 193—loss of life 
at Oporto, 193—fatal blow to Miguel’s 
cause, 193—prediction of the duration 
of the war in Spain, 193—reasons, 193, 
194— nature of succours under the 
Quadruple Treaty, 194—who the author 
of Recollections of a Few Days with the 
Queen's Army in 1834, 194, 195—cu- 
rious details given by him, 195, 196— 
the Duchess de Berri, 196—enmity of 
the Basque to the Queen’s troops, 196, 
197—El Pastor described, 197-199— 
anecdote of him, 199, 200—character 
of his troops, and composition of his 
troops, 200—Chapel Gorris what, 200— 
Carlist blockades, 201—General Rodil 
described, 20 1—his defence of the castle 
of Callao, 20 |—appearance of his troops, 
201, 202—visit to the monastery of St. 
Ignacio described, 202, 203—portrait 
of the founder, 203 — dislike to the 
Queen’s cause in the provinces, 204— 
battle of Ascoytia, 20i—incident in, 
204, 205—General Bedoya described, 
205—General Iriarte, 206—a Spanish 
dinner, 206—a republican, 206, 207— 
state of the courtry, 207—women of 
Ascoytia, &c., 207, 208—Bedoya’s de- 
parture, 208—Eybar, 208—description 
of a Spanish Don’s house in, 203-211 
—want of carpets, 211—Bergara, 212, 
213—anecdote of the Carlist troops, 213 
~215—Zumalacarregui’s brother, 215— 
Spanish troops, 215, 216—new version 
of the battle of Toulouse, 216—traces 
of former wealth of Spain, 216, 217— 
number of ruined bridges, 217—Tolosa, 
217—march of El Pastor, 217— its fail- 
ure, 217 —society of Tolosa, 218—ci- 
gar-shops, 218—anecdote of an officer, 
QuarTeRLy Review, Vou. LX. 
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218-220—of an execution, 220-222— 
examination of the forces of the two 
parties, 222—causes of the inefficiency 
of the Queen’s officers, 223, 224—the 
Carlist army, 224—Guerilla warfare, 
224, 225—endurance of fatigue, 225— 
causes impeding the march of the 
Queen’s forces, 225, 226—comparison 
of them with the Carlists, 226—supe- 
rior information of the latter, 226, 227 
—their light troops, 227—estimate of 
the strength of the Queen’s fortresses, 
227—probability of her success in the 
Basque provinces, 227 — number of 
clergy in Spain, 228—proof of the im- 
provement of the Carlist troops, 228— 
conclusions therefrom, 228—character 
of Zumalacarregui, 229—effect of the 
presence of Don Carlos, 229 — his 
commissariat, 229—proof of the mental 
deterioration of the Peninsula indicated, 
230—notice of Beckford’s Recollections, 
230. 

Spalding, abundance of sticklebacks at, 
LVILI. 352. 

Spalianzani, 
XLII, 421. 

Spandau, notice of the fortress of, LVIII. 
313, note. 

Spaniards, observations on their trade 
with China, XLII. 151. 

Spanish American Mines, statement of 
the annual average supply of gold and 
silver from, XLII. 251. 

———- exiles, observations on the con- 
ditionof the, in London, XLVIII. 


224. 


the geologist, notice of, 





— revolution of 1821 compared 
with the French revolution of 1789, 
XLIX,. 164. 

Spartacus, notice of, L. 400, 402, 404. 

Spartan decree, observations on the singu- 
lar, by which a musician was driven 
from the land for adding a string to the 
lyre, XLIV. 409, and nole. 

Speaking-tubes, the operation of, ex- 
plained, XLIV. 480. 

Species, what constitutes a, in the view 
of the naturalist explained, XLI. 305. 
Spectator, The, quotation from, XLI. 

100. 








-, by Addison, instance of 
disingenuousness in No. 290 of, LII. 
105. 

Spectral illusions, investigation of the 
causes of, XLVIII. 314—Sir David 
Brewster’s theory of, considered and 
explained, 318. 

Spelman, observations of, on the evils 
resulting from the variety of forms of 
process in courts of law, 7. 194, 
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Spelman, Sir Henry, his History and Fate 
of Sacrilege quoted, XLIII. 188. 

Spence, Mr., character and history of his 
Anecdotes, L111. 79. 

» W., of Greenock, character of his 
Essay on the Various Orders of Loga- 
rithmic Transcendants, XLVII. 543— 
remarks on his premature death, 544— 
his character, 544. 

Spencer, great but suspected work of, 
XLII. 393. 

. the family of, raised to the peer- 

age, XLII. 305—origin of the fortune 

ot the family, 331, 

, Earl, his lbrary at Althorp no- 

ticed, XLIX. 129, note. 

, Lord, coincidence between the 

conduct of the late, and the Lord Spen- 

cer of the days of Clarendon, XLVII. 

282. 














» Edmund, his Trave/s in Circassia, 
Krim Tartary, &c., including a Steam 
Voyage down the Danube from Vienna 
to Constantinople, and round the Black 
Sea, in 1836, reviewed, LIX. 362, et seg. 
See Circassia. 

Spenser, Edmund (the poet), the harmony 
of his Hymns, LII. 7—the rhythm of 
his stanza has seldom been reproduced, 
7—belongs to the second class of pic- 
turesque poets, 13. 








, character of 
his mind, LIII. 84, 85—Landor’s con- 
ference of him and the Earl of Essex, 
89-91. 





, draws large- 
ly from the Theogony of Hesiod, 
XLVIL. 23. 





, Bunyan com- 
pared to, XLIII. 469, 486, 487. 

Spenserian Stanza, the character of, de- 
scribed, XLIX. 450. 

Sphactiots, the, notice of, XLIII, 542, 

Spheroids, Memoirs on the Attraction of, 
by Professor Ivory, characterised, 
XLVII,. 544. 

Spick and Span, etymology of these pro- 
vincialisms, LIV. 328, 329. 

Spiers, Captain, an absurd flourish of, at 
Glasgow, in regard to free trade with 
China, noticed, XLII. 150, 

Spineto, the Marquis, his Lectures on the 
Elements of Hieroglyphics and Egyptian 
Antiquities, reviewed, XLII. 111-155 
—hy pothesis of, concerning the Israel- 
ites, 151. 

Spinning, the improvements in, detailed, 
XLII, 282, 

Spirits, foreign, the reduction of the duty 

- proposed by Sir H, Parnell, XLII. 
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Spirits, statement of the amount of re- 

venue, in England, derived from ardent, 

XLI. 513. 

~, ardent, remarks on the use of, 

among the manufacturing population, 

LVI. 422. 

Spirituous liquors, the consequences of 
the reduction of the duty on, considered, 
XLII, 229—remarks on the rapid in- 
crease of the revenue from, 232—and 
on the baleful influence of the rage for 
spirituous liquors, 232.° 

Spitalfields, poor-rates of, L. 355, 356. 

Sponge, ditlerence between the young and 
mature individuals of the, noticed, XLI. 
306. 

Sporting Magazine, New, character of, 
XLVII. 216—description of the Old 
Club at Melton Mowbray in, 223. 

Spratt, Bishop, his observations on Christ- 

ianity and civilization, noticed, XLIII. 
37. 

Spring-soup, where to be had best, LV, 
460, 462. 

Squirrel, amusing anecdote of a, XLII. 

Stable-boys, account of the Newmarket, 
XLIX, 402. 

Stadium, doubtful whether means uni- 
formly the same measure in ancie-.i 
writers, LIL, 505. 

Staél, Madame de, states the number of 
the French nobility, XLII. 281—her 
opinions of a House of Peers, 284— 
and an hereditary aristocracy, 317, note. 

—_—_——__——, her vivacity and 
hatred of bores, L. 375—her famous 
confession, 414, 

——__—_—_—_—., notices of her De 
v Allemagne, LII1. 216, 217 — Henri 
Heine’s opinion of it, 217, 218. 

——-, Auguste de, a remark of Sir James 
Mackintosh to him, LI. 494. 

Stafford, account of the rejected Bills for 
disfranchising the borough of, LVI. 

241, 242. 

-, Dukes of Buckingham, fate of 
the house of, XLII. 288. 

——-, Marquis of, beneficial effects of 
his allotting portions of land to his cot- 
tagers, XLL. 268. 











, one of the represen- 
tatives of the Princess Mary Tudor, 
XLII. 293. 

Staffordshire, the memorial of the iron and 
coal masters of, to Earl Grey, consi- 
dered, XLVII. 432. 

Stage ; dn Account of the English Stage, 
&c., commended, LVII. 479, note. 

Stage, Annals of the, by J. Payne Collier, 
XLVI, 477. See Dramatic Poetry. 
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Stage; The History of the Stage, ap- 
plauded, LUI. 461. adlia 
—-, the English, indebted to Marlowe 
for the adoption of blank verse, XLVI. 


506—contrast between the poverty of 


the early and the splendour of the 
modern, 513—the causes of the decline 
of the stage considered, 514, 515—ef- 
fects of monopoly, 515. 

—-, the Chinese, particular usages of, 
noticed, XLI, 93 —division of their 
plays, 93. 

—-, Indian, the Braminical character 
not safe from jibes on the, XLVI, 
493, 

—- coaches, the first appearance of, 
XLVIII. 347 —the attempt to write 
them down, noticed, 347 — account of 
the improvements in, 347. See Car- 
riages, 

Stantord Rivers, parish of, its population 
and area, and annual expenditure, L. 
353. 

Stanhope, Earl, XLI. 268. 

——, General, Mr. Wortley’s opinion 
of, LVIII. 175. 

, James, signalizes himself in the 
House of Commons, and in Flanders, 
under Marlborough, XLVII. 520 — 
statement of his services in Spain, 520 
—conducts successtully an expedition 
against Port Mahon, 520 — becomes 
karl Stanhope, and First Lord of the 
Treasury, 520 — accompanies Peter- 
borough in his expedition to Spain, 524 
—supports the siege of Barcelona, 525-- 
conduct during the siege, 528—obtains 
the chief command of the army, 532 
—battles of Almenara and Zaragoza, 
533, 

—-——., Lady Hester, story told by, in il- 
lustration of the sagacity of Mahomet 
Ali, of Egypt, noticed, \ LI. 468. 

, explanation of her 

religious creed, LIV. 166, 167, 

, Michael, ancestor of the Earls 
of Chesterfield, noticed, XLII. 289, 
nole. 

Stanislaus Augustus, anecdote of, L. 
108, 

— corresponds with Euler, XLIII. 

13 








— 





Stanley, Lord, observations in reply to his 
Opinions respecting attendance in col- 
lege chapels, LIL. 148, 149—character 
of his style of oratory, 166—further ob- 
servations relating to college chapels, 

——, Mr., a melancholy and astound- 
ing assumption of, noticed, XLVI. 437 
—his Arms Billa document of much 
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instruction, 460—not to be confounded 
with those with whom he sat, 460. 

Stanley, Thomas, editor of Aischylus, his 
patronage of Shirley, noticed, XLIX. 
10. 


Stanzas to Augusta, by Lord Byron, cha- 
racterized and quoted, XLIV. 202-204. 

Stappen, account of a visit to, LIV, 365, 
366, 

Star, lines to a, XLI. 296. 

Chamber, Court of, pronounced by 
Bacon to have been one of the noblest 
institutions of the kingdom, XLVII. 454 
—Lord Coke’s opinion of that court, 
484, 

Stars, import of the word, L. 7—obser- 
vations on the, 7—their distance from 
the earth, 8—their magnitude, 9. 

——, number of, in Flamsteed’s Catalog 
LV. 99. 

State Papers, the three great receptacles 
of, LVIII. 547. 

Statements, Calculations, and Explanations, 
relating to the Commercial, Financial, and 
Political State of the British West Indian 
Colonies, since 9th May, 1830, ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed, 
7th February, 1831, reviewed, XLV. 
209, et seg. See West Indies. 








“9 


-States-General, what they required in 


1789, XLII. 215, 216. 

Statistical tables, no great faith to be 
placed in, L. 50. 

Statius, character of his poetry stated, 
LILI. 96, 

Staunton, Captain, a chivalrous exploit of 
himself and troops in India, , noticed, 
XLII, 37. 

——_——,, Sir George, notice of, XLI. 114 

; advantages derived 

from his firmness in resisting the de- 

mands of the Chinese, XLII. 168. 

, his study of Chi- 

nese noticed, XLIII. 392, 

3 A corrected Report 

of his Speeches on the China Trade, re- 

viewed, L. 430, See China. His Mis- 
cellaneous Notices on China, part 2, page 

265, quoted, 434, note—effects of his 

firmness, 441—his general character, 

442—his views respecting the question 

of homicides in China quoted, 465, 

466. 














, his estimate of the 
Chinese political system, LV1.497—-his 
translation of the argument of a Chinese 
play, 514, 515 — his answer to Mr. 
Lindsay’s propositions, 520. 

Stays, description of a Belgian pair of, 
LII. 207. 

Steam, observations on its application to 

2L2 


~ 
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printing, and effects on the bookselling 
trade, XLVI. 7. 

Steam-carriages, locomotive, works on the 
subject of, reviewed, XLII. 377, 380— 
observations on the first model of a, 38) 
—account of the obstacles to the intro- 
duction of, 331—statement of the ad- 
vantages given to, by railways, 332. 
See Railways. First patent for, 387— 
when first set in motion, and result of 
the experiment stated, 387—account of 
the successive improvements in, 337, e¢ 
seq.—remarks oa the adhesion of the 
wheels, 388—the extraordinary spec- 
tacle presented by these machines when 
in motion noticed, 389—account of the 
eugines established on the Stockton 
and Darlington railway, 389—and of 
the brilliant experiments on the Liver- 
pool and Manchester railway, 390—ac- 
count of those experiments, 390, ef seq. 
—the Rocket engine described, 391— 
and the Novelty, 392—and the Meteor, 
395—account of the extraordinary re- 
sults of those experiments, 396 —and 
of the economy of transport effected by 
this invention, 397—reduction of the 
price of fuel, 398—effects of the inven- 
tion as regards commerce considered, 
398—increased speed of communica- 
tion, 490—the advantages of steam-car- 
riages over the common coaches pointed 
out, 400—an increased intercourse and 
trade a certain result of the invention, 
401—rapid conveyance of letters, 402— 
the obstacle to the general introduc- 
tion of the steam-carriage and railway 
pointed out, with remarks thereon, 403, 

engine, observations on the impulse 

given to trade by, XLI. 24. 

, the discovery of, one of the 

most splendid triumphs of modern 

science, XLII. 378—locomotion the 
most important use to which it has 
been applied, 378—effect of its applica- 
tion to navigation, 379—the railway 
admirably adapted for displaying the 
power of the steam-engine, 382—ac- 
count of locomotive steam-carriages, 
387. 

















» patent taken for, by Watt, 
XLIIL. 282. 
gun; the efficacy in war of Per- 
kins’s steam-gun predicted, LII. 460. 
—— navigation, statement of the advan- 
tages which have resulted from, XLII. 


fe 











to India, works on the 
subject of, reviewed, XLIX. 212—the 
machinery of asteam-vessel as yet rude, 
cumbersome, and expensive, 212—un- 
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successful experiments with the view of 
applying carbonic acid gas in place of 
steam, 212—an important discovery to 
canal navigation noticed, 213 —the 
proceedings of the East India Company 
for establishing a steam communication 
with India, detailed, 214—inquiry into 
the comparative facilities and expenses 
of the two routes by the Red Sea and 
by the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates, 
215—the route by the Euphrates inves- 
tigated, 215—Captain Chesney’s reports 
on the navigation of the Euphrates, 
215—his account of that river, and of 
the scenery on its banks, 215, et seq.— 
his plan of a steam-boat, and his state- 
ments regarding the supply of fuel and 
provisions considered, 218—the difficul- 
ties connected with the navigation of 
the Euphrates stated, 219—computa- 
tions as to the distance of this route 
and the time which would be required 
for travelling it, 221—no certainty as 
to time by this route, 221—the impolicy 
of England improving this route to India 
pointed out, 222—the route by Egypt 
examined, 222—this route put to the 
test of experience and found to be safe, 
certain, and practicable, 223—the only 
certain mode of communicating with “Le 
Red Sea by the harbour of Alexandria, 
223—passage from Alexandria to Suez, 
223—passage from Suez to Bombay, 
223—navigation of the Red Sea, 223— 
the distance and probable length of 
time which would be required for a 
communication between Faimouth and 
Bombay, stated, 224—examinatioa in 
regard to the expense of the undertak- 
ing, 225, et seg.— calculations as to 
the expense of four steamers, so as to 
secure a monthly communication, 225 
—expense of establishing and keeping 
up four steamers, 226. 

Steam-power, effect of its introduction on 
the moral condition of the manufactur 
ing classes, LVII. 402, 403. 

vessels, their machinery as yet rude, 
cumbersome, and expensive, XLIX. 
212. 

Steam Voyage down the Danube, by M. J, 
Quin, reviewed, LIV. 469-505 — re- 
marks on steam-power, 469, 470—tar- 
diness of Austria in adopting, 470— 
size of the Danube, 470—character of 
work, 471—omissions, 471, 472—curi- 
ous transparency, 472—object of the 
voyage, 472—cargo of a Danube steam- 

boat, 473, 474—curious sketch, 474, 

475—Hungarian predilection for Eng- 

lish grooms, 476—Tolna, 476—nature 
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of the Danube, 476— floating flour- 
mills, 476—wines of Hungary, 477— 
dress of Hungarians, 477—wages of 
labour, 477—ladies, 477 — breadth of 
the river above Mohacs, 478—boat goes 
aground, 478—approach to Peterwar- 
din, 478—Carlovitz, 479—Hungarian 
peasantry, 479— Prince Esterhazy’s 
riches how derived, 479—quarantine at 
Semlin, 479, 480—Belgrade, 480—Se- 
mendria, 480—brigs of war aground, 
480—Moldava, 480, 481 — shallowness 
of the Danube between this and Or- 
sova, 481—>picture of Wallachian boat- 
ing, 481—rapids of the Danube, 481, 
482—vivid imagination of Mr. Quin, 
482—the auberge of Swinich, 482, 483 
—George Dewar, 484—operations of 
clearing the Danube, 484—manners of 
Orsova, 485—story of a bidet, 485,486 
—Count Szecheny, 486—poverty of 
Wallachia, 486—Trajan’s bridge, 486 
—Vidin, 487—Hussein Pacha, 487— 
mistake of Mr. Quin corrected, 487— 
instance of the influence of Russia at 
Constantinople, 487 — shallowness of 
the river, 487—Zantiote boatmen, 488 
—depth of the Danube at Sistow, 488 
— insufficiency of information on the 
navigation, 488—brigs built at Semen- 


dria, 488, 489—character of the river - 


at Cherdaps, 489—average tonnage of 
Danube barges, 489—description of the 
navigation, 489—three distinct enter- 
prises for the improvement of, stated, 
489, 490—the plan of deepening the 
Cherdaps discussed, 490—interference 
of Russia, 490, 491—state of the plan 
of an improved tracking-path, 491— 
Roman line, 491—Trajan, 49}, 492-- 
suggestion as to the real character of 
the Latin dialect of Hungary, 492, note 
—third plan of steam-navigation dis- 
cussed, 492—points between which the 
Danube is navigated by large boats, 
492, 493—question of fuel considered, 
493—profits of The Francis the First, 
493—number of steam-boats plying in 
1835, 493— English bottoms on the 
Danube, 494 — advantages to various 
nations of an improved navigation, 494, 
495—conduct ot the Diet of Hungary, 
495, 496—club at Pesth, 496—bridge 
between Pesth and Buda, 496—import- 
ant consequences of the mode of build- 
ing it, 497—newspaper in Hungarian, 
497—beauty of the language, 497— 
projects respecting education, 497 — 
Count Szecheny’s part in, 497—influ- 
ence with Metternich, 498—condition 
of Hungary, 498—commerce, 498— 
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views of Russia respecting the Danube, 
499—Quin’s account of Moldavia and 
Wallachia unsatisfactory, 499 — his 
errors corrected, 500—fallacies propa- 
gated by Russia, 500—explanation of 
the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, 500, 501 
—remarks on the secret article of, 501 
—England never admitted the principle 
of exclusion from the Dardanelles, 501 
—remarks on the views of Russia upon 
Turkey, 501, 502—diplomatic notes, 
502—Prussia wants naval force, 502— 
navy of Denmark, 502—Sweden, 502, 
503— Russian fleet in the Baltic, 503— 
concealment practised respecting opera- 
tions on the Black Sea, 503—account 
of various operations on, 503—conceal- 
ment how managed, 503, 5U4—effect of 
the battle of Navarino, 504—probable 
consequences of a Russian occupation 
of the Dardanelles, 504—emertaining 
portions of Quin’s work indicated, 
505 — his character as a traveller, 
505. 

Steamers, observations on the want of 
sea-going, in America, and the effects, 
XLVII. 42—advantuge of, to England, 
pointed out, 42. 

Stedman, Mr., the Negro-English gram- 
mar and language described by, XLIII. 
553—his opinion onthe language, 554 
—his mistress, 554. 

; notice of his Wandermys 
in South Africa, LV. 96. 

Steel, observations on the fall in the price 
of, XLIII. 296. 

bath of Langenschwalbach humor- 
ously described. L. 325, 326. 

Steeple-races, account of, XLIX. 437. 

Steevens, George Alexander. strange oc- 
currence mentioned by, XLVIII. 193. 

Stein, M., how appointed minister in Prus- 
sia, LVIII. 310. 

Steinthal. account of the canton of, and 
its inhabitants, XLIV. 346. 

Stenzler, Ad. Fr., bis Specimen Brahma- 
Vawarta-Purani, reviewed, XLV. 549, 
et seq. See Sanscrit Poetry. 

Step-father, etymology of the word, LIV. 
329. 











Stephen, king of England, cedes the earl. 
dom of Northumberland to David of 
Scotland, XLI. 333. 

——-, James, his change of sentiment 
respecting slave emancipation, XLV. 
223, 224. See West Indies. 

Stephens, Henry, the basis of Valpy’s edi- 
tion of his Greek Lexicon is, that the 
original be reprinted whole and unmu- 
tilated, LI. 154. 

Stephenson, Robert, and Co., plan and de- 
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scription of their locomotive steam- 
engine the Rocket, XLII. 391—account 
of the trial of that engine on the Liver- 
pool and Manchester railway, 393. 
Stepney, Lady, the merits of her novel, 
e New Road to Ruin, LI. 482. 
Stereotype printing, early knowledge and 
extensive use of, by the Chinese, XLI. 
85. 

Sterne, the Rev. Lawrence, a passage 
from Bentley’s Sermon against Popery 
stolen by, and transposed to Tristram 
Shandy, XLVI. 148. 





» his plagiar- 
ism, LII. 110. 


observations 





on, XLIX. 102. 








. his profli- 
gacy lasted through his life, LI. 70— 
his character of ‘ My Father,’ in Tris- 
tram Shandy, a most original concep- 
tion, 70—and also that of * Slop, 70. 


Stesichorus, account of, and of his writ- 


ings, XLIX. 358—origin of his name, 
358—-said to have first established and 
arranged the movements of the chorus, 
358—opinions of his poetry, 358, 359 
—classed by Alexander with Homer, 
359—the inventor of the heptameter, 
359—specimen of his poetry, 359—his 
recantation of his assertions respecting 
Helen, 360—character of his poetry, 
360—his verses on the birth of Minerva, 
360—his Geryonis, 361—the inventor 
of pastoral lyrics, 361. 

, excelled in combination of 
the epic and lyric styles of poetry, LI. 
40. 





Steuart, Sir James, his opinions relative 
to the Scotch banking system, XLII. 
497. 


Stevens, Dr. W., his Observations on the 


Healthy and Diseased Properties of the 
Blood, reviewed, XLVIII, 375—preju- 
dice against Harvey’s system, 375— 
that system not complete, 375—sketch 
of the doctrines advocated by Dr. 
Stevens, 376—his description of the 
West India fever produced by climate 
alone quoted, 376—the effect of climate 
on the blood considered, 376—definition 
of blood, 378— saline matter of the 
blood, 378—statement of the effects 
of acids on the blood, 378—and of 
alkalis, electricity, and poisons, 378— 
effects of the bite of the rattlesnake on 
the blood, 378—salt an antidote to the 
poison of the rattlesnake, 379—notice 
of the principal saline ingredient in the 
blood, 380—Lord Somerville’s observa- 
tion on the advantage of giving salt 
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to sheep, quoted, 381—the marsh fever 
of the Genesee country described, 382— 
the African typhus or yellow fever de- 
scribed, 383—fever a disease of the 
blood, 384—Dr. Stevens’ views on the 
treatment of fever detailed, 384—ex- 
ample of the application of his prin- 
ciples to the treatment of climate fever, 
385—the saline treatment of cholera 
morbus considered, 388 — observations 
on scurvy, 388 — effects of the saline 
waters of Aix-la-Chapelle in the cure of 
scurvy, 390. 

Stevens, character of his Shakspeare, 
XLVI. 5. 

Stevenson, Colonel, commands the second 
division of General Wellesley’s army 
shortly before the battle of Assye, LI. 
421—General Wellesley finds it impos- 
sible to effect a junction with him pre- 
vious to the engagement, 422—a move- 
ment of his corps completes the rout of 
the enemy, 423. 

. his rank under Gene- 


ral Wellesley, LVIII. 96. 


, Mr., his survey of the German 
Ocean, noticed, XLIII. 445. 
, coachman of the Age, ac- 
count of, XLVIITTI. 358. 





Stewart, Francis, Earl of Bothwell, his 


character, LII. 456. 
, Professor Dugald, his article on 
ventriloguism noticed, with remarks, 


XLIV. 506. 





» his definition 
of induction, XLV. 378, note. 
, strictures on his 
views of philology, LIV. 297, 298—a 
flagrant absurdity of his, 299. 
—, anecdote of, 








LVII. 330. 

» Lieut.-Colonel Matthew, his Re- 

marks on the present State of Affairs, re- 

viewed, XLIV. 555. 

, General, quoted to show the ad- 
vantage of allotting small portions of 
land to the agricultural labourers, XLI. 
252. 

Stickle-backs, habits of the, LVIIT. 352. 

Stile, John, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
the author of Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 
XLVI. 497. 

Stillingfleet, Bishop, his quaint remarks on 
chronologers noticed, XLIII. 120. 

invites Dr. Bentley to 
accept the office of private tutor in his 
family, XLVI. 123—anecdote of, in re- 
gard to Bentley, 129. 

Stirling, Captain, remarks on his account 
of the progressive state of the colony of 
Swan River, XLVI. 57. 
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Stirling, Sir James, of Keir, rank of the 
family of, LII. 450. 

Stockholm, metallic treasure of, bank of, 
XLII. 288. 

, the English residents in, too 
few or too poor to maintain a chapel of 
the Established Church in 1830, LL. 460. 

Stockport, state of factories in, 1818-19, 
LVII. 406, 407. 

Stoddart, Rev. G. H., his work on Church 
Reform, reviewed, L. 509-561. See Li- 
turgical Reform. 

Stoics, the notion of catastrophes adopted 
by, XLIII, 418, 

Stomach, observations on the effects of 
derangement of, on the functions of 
vision, XLVIII. 305. 

» most maladies connected with 

state of, L. 336, 337. 

, differences in the construction 
of, in various animals, LII. 412, note— 
capabilities of digestion belonging to 
the human stomach, 413, nofe—its in- 
fluence upon happiness, 415. 

Stonehouse, Dr., his share in a love-af- 
fair of Mrs. H. More, LII. 422, 

Stone-tile, where used for roofs, XLV. 491. 

‘Stoning the Devil,’ a ceremony performed 
by the pilgrims to Mekka, described, 
XLII. 38—facetious observation of a 
Hadji in reference to, 39. . 

Storch (Cours d Economie Politique), 
quoted, XLIITI. 278, note—287, 288, note. 

Storia degli antichi Popoli Italiani, re- 
viewed, LIV. 429-455—merit of Ger- 
man scholars in the study of antiquity, 
429 — justice done to them by Micali, 
429, 430 —Vico’s discoveries, 430 — 
character of Micali’s work, 430— his 
theory of Etrurian civilization, 430, 431 
—what the great distinction of Tus- 
can works, 431—character of Micali’s 
engravings, 431, 432—are the monu- 
ments certainly Etruscan ? 432—other 








difficulties suggested, 432—character of 


the ancient Etrurians, 432— govern- 
ment, 432 — religion, 432 — language, 
433——name they gave themselves, 433 
—relationship of their names, 433, note 
—character of the language, 433 — 
specimens, 433—similarity to Semitic 
tongues, 433, 434— not related to the 
Basque, 434—Etrurians certainly inha- 
bited the Rhetian Alps, 434, 435—ob- 
jections to this theory, 435—Livy’s ac- 
count, 435—rejected by Micali, and 
why, 435—question whence they came, 
discussed, 436—not to be identitied with 
the Pelasgi, 437—style of their archi- 
tecture, 437—remarks on the Pelasgi, 
437, 438—Gell on their architecture, 438 
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—Pelasgus, what, 438—sites of Pelasgic 
remains, 438, 439—wide extent of, 440 
—same style employed by the Romans, 
440—distinction between Pelasgic and 
Cyclopean masonry, 440—Micali rejects 
the Pelasgic origin of polygonal mae 
sonry, 410 — scarcely ever found in 
Etruria, 410—Etrurian style similar to 
Egyptian, 441—instance of this. 441— 
further analogies, 442, 443— Mantus 
and Amenti, 443—Micali’s conjectural 
deduction from hence, 444 — observa- 
tions on his theory, 444—grounds of 
relationship of the races of mankind, 
444—language considered as a ground 
of relationship of the Etrurians to Egypt, 
445—Etrurian seems to have been read 
till a late period, 445—characters of the 
language similar to what, 445—theory 
of the Prince of Canino disposed of, 
445, note—religion, how far a proof of 
connexion with Egypt, 446 — Micali’s 
views on this point, 446, 447—probable 
origin of foreign superstitions among 
the Etrurians suggested, 447—what the 
chief characteristic of Etrurian super- 
stition, 447—why unlikely to be derived 
from Egypt, 447, 448 — how far civil 
lity of Etruria resembles that 

Keypt 448 — resemblance of manners, 
448, 449—of arts, 449 —recent disco- 
veries show connexion with Greece, 449 
—similarity in some cases to Egyptian 
arts, 449—naval power of the Etrurians, 
450—similarity of Etrurian and Egyp- 
tian paintings, 450, note—Micali’s hy- 
pothesis on Etrurian act, 450—origin 
of fictile vases, 451, 452—result of the 
recent excavations at Vulci, 452-454— 
Attic origin of many of the works found 
there, 454—character of Micali’s work, 
454—summary of the reviewer's opi- 
nions, 454, 455. 

Stork, the Marabou (Ciconia Marabou), 
description of, LVI. 315. 

Storm at sea, description of, L. 378. 

Storthing, the, or Norwegian parliament, 
the house in which it meets, hours and 
seasons of attendance, &c., described, 
LI. 463. 

Stott, Captain, Lord Exmouth serves 
under, LV. 132—his habits, 132. 

Stouber, M., anecdote of, XLIV. 347— 
account of his measures for promoting 
education in the Ban de la Roche, 34. 

Stowell, Lord, the loss of his notes on 
Johnson’s Hebridean tour to be re- 
gretted, XLVI. 45. 

Strabo, much information on Egypt in 
his works, XLIII, 123—column of Se- 
sostris mentioned by, 144, 








STR 
Strabo, the geological opinions of, noticed, 
XLIII. 418—tradition of the Ogygian 
deluge by, 447. 
»an error of, pointed out, XLIV. 





163. 





» Opinion of Strato of Lampsacus 

recorded by, XLVI. 68. 

, his reference to the character of 
the Plain of Babylon, LI1. 507. 

Strachan, Sir Richard, captures a French 
frigate, LV. 141. 

Stradbrooke, Earl of, his racing transac- 
tions, XLIX. 422. 

Strafford, Lord, XLIII. 188—his wisdom, 
19 





— 





-, observations on the pro- 
ceedings ofthe Long Parliament against, 
XLV11.494—proposal for restoring him 
to his former favour and honour consi- 
dered, 496-499—the charge of treason 
against him an audacious falsehood, 503 
—the charges brought against him 
stated, 503—his letter to his kinsman, 
Sir G, Radcliffe, 504—benefits conferred 
upon Ireland by, 504—the sword brought 
upon the nation by his death more than 
by any other single cause, 506—effects 
of his death as respects Ireland, 506. 
, character of the proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons against, 
XLVII. 277. 
, Earlof, Shirley’s stanzas on his 
recovery from illness, noticed, XLIX. 9. 
Strang, Mr., his work on Germany and 
the Germans, and another, reviewed, 
LVIII. 297-333—English, where pick 
up their notions of German belles-let- 
tres and philosophy, 297—where of 
their manners and politics, 297—cha- 
racter of Mr. Strang’s work, 297—ob- 
jections te, 298—and to the work of dn 
Englishman, 298—his account of Rot- 
teck erroneous, 298—mode of speaking 
of English travellers reprobated, 298— 
value of Strang’s account of Hamburgh, 
299—remarks on the facility of insol- 
vency at, 299—Jews why persecuted 
there, 299—instances, 300—English 
life in, 300—Hanseatic ignorance of 
gastronomy, 300—literature, 300, 301— 
excellence of Klopstock’s poetry, 301— 
why he came to Hamburgh, 301—and 
left Fanny, 301—other remarkable men, 
301—the Kritische Blitter, 301—com- 
parison of German and English reviews, 
301, 302—evil influence of the periodi- 
cal press on literature overbalanced by 
the good, 302, 303—remarks on hearts 
broken by the periodical press, 302, note 
—reputation of the theatre, 303—fate of 
the English company, 303—Theodore 
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Kérner, 303—nobility of Mecklenburg, 
303, 304—geese, 304—approach to Ber- 
lin, 304—drive from Charlottenburg, 
304—vindications of character of Prus- 
sians and French, 305—remarks on the 
beauty of Berlin, 305—by whom chiefly 
built, 305—its faults, 305—cause of ab- 
sence of bustle in, 305—slowness of the 
river, 305—remarks on the ravages of 
cholera in 1835, 305—advance of archi- 
tecture in Germany, 306—royal mu- 
seum of Berlin, 306—the Sing Academie, 
306—other buildings, 306—sketch of 
the government of Prussia, 306-308— 
force of public opinion in, 308—army 
how a safeguard against the preroga- 
tive, 309—also the municipalities, 309 
—another safeguard, 310—law of 1810, 
310—remarks on M, Hardenberg’s mea- 
sures, 310—vague notions of dn En- 
glishman, 310—Whig patronage detri- 
mental to the English bar, 31 1—opera- 
tion of the above measures on the 
nobility, 311—Mr. Russell's evidence 
on this, 311—the consequence, 312— 
the monarchy of Prussia how composed, 
312—account of the sentiments of the 
crown prince, 312, 313—influence of 
Russian counsels, 313—M. Ancillon, 
313—Prussian contempt of the Whig”, 
313—common opinion of the origin of 
the commercial league, 314—remarks 
on their manufactures and exports, 314 
—principles of free trade well under- 
stood in Prussia, 314, 315—nature of 
their jurisprudence, 315—state of Ger- 
man literature, 316—raye for English 
novels, 316—Langbien, 316—Kaufman, 
317—Raupach, 317—-Chamisso, Mits- 
cherlik, Humboldt, 317—Mr, Strang’s 
mistake as to Raupach’s works, 317— 
Franz Horn, 317—-social position of lite- 
rary and scientific men of Germany, 317 
—number of living authors in, 317— 
question of copyright, 318—by whom 
brought before the Congress of Vienna, 
318, note—reception of the learned in 
society, 318—celebrity in literature why 
difficult of attainment in, 318, 319— 
case of France considered, 319 —case of 
Burns, 319, 320—men of genius fond 
of rank, 320—a witty reply of Voltaire 
to Congreve, 320, 321—Byron weak on 
this pot, 321—German eagerness for 
the prefix of Von, 321—anecdote re- 
specting Mrs, Siddons, 321—rank of 
our authors, 321—prospects of litera- 
ture in England, 321, 322—contrast of 
English and German universities as to 
the eligibility of laymen to places, 322 
—account of the drama in Berlin, 322 
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—cause of success of, 322—theatres 
why not the national amusement of 
England, 323—account of the State 
music in Germany, 323—anecdotes of 
Sontag’s first appearance in Berlin, 323 
—Mr. Strang’s acquaintance with so- 
ciety there, 323—appearance of the 
women, 324—dn Englishman's account 
of society, whence derived, 324—the 
court not strictly exclusive, 324—tone 
of political discussion, 324—Prussia 
why dwelt upon by the reviewer, 325— 
—state of Saxony, 325—Mr. Strang’s 
radical views of, 325—notice of M. 
Tieck, 326—of Retzsch, 327—Mr. 
Strang’s information about Bohemia 
valuable, 327 — improvement of dn 
Englishman on entering Austria, 327— 
character of the Austrians, 327, 328— 
why prudent in Englishmen not to make 
comparisons with, 328—An Englishman’s 
testimony, 328, 329—bravery of the 
Viennese, 329—tovleration, 329 educa- 
tion, 329—cause of Viennese inferiority 
in literature, 329—Baron Hammer- 
Purgstall, 329—the drama, 330—culti- 
vation of the higher classes of Aus- 
trians, 330—Austrian criminal code, 
330—civil, 330—character of Austrian 
rule in Italy, 330—reflections on aristo- 
cracies, 330—notice of objects of inte- 
rest at Munich, 330—manners of the 
king, 330—of the peasantry, 330, 331— 
extraordinary accomplishments of the 
former, 331—patronage of the arts, 331 
—literature, 331—Schelling, 331—out- 
line of constitution of Bavaria, 33]1— 
criminal code why not satisfactory, 
331—state of society at Munich, 331 
—clubs, 331—their practice of ball- 
giving recommended to the London 
establishments, 332—system of /é/es 
there, 532— Augsburg, 332 — Alige- 
meine Zeitung, 332—celebrated men of 
Stuttgard, 332—the women of Wiir- 
temberg, 332—gallantry of the king of 
Bavaria, 333—retort of Pauline, 333 
—Baden most worthy of a constitution, 
and why, 333—Darmstadt, 335—Ha- 
nover, 333. 

Strangford, Lord, ambassador to Turkey, 
notice of, XLIII. 495. 

Strangulation, the horrid mode of, prac- 
tised by the Chinese, described, XLII. 
166. 

Strasburg, method of obtaining the /vies 
gras of, LIV. 154. 

———., why impossible that the publi- 
cation of Lucien Buonaparte’s Memoirs 
had any connexion with Louis Napo- 
leon’s attempt at, LVII, 393, 
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Stratford, John, account of the case of, 
XLIV. 300, 301. 

; Lieutenant, R. N., determines 

the orbit of Halley’s comet, LV. 218. 

, Ralph, some notice of, XLV. 





492, 

Strato, the tradition of the Ogygian deluge 
by, noticed, XLIII. 447, 

-, of Lampsacus, opinion of, recorded 
by Strabo, XLVI. 68, 
Strawberry Hill, Horace Walpole’s house 
at, likened unto a band-box, LI. 430. 
——- parties, account of, LIV. 406, 
407. 

Straw-thatch, where prevalent for roofs, 
XLV. 491, 492 

Strean, Dr., passing reference to, LVII. 
>> 


aide 











Streatham, account of the disposal of the 
collection of portraits at, painted by Sir 
J. Reynolds, XLIX. 253. 

Streets, smoking in, forbidden in Ger- 
many, L. 333—Regent-street made in- 
tolerable by smokers, 333, 

Strictures on Architectural Monstrosities, 
reviewed, LVIII. 61, et seg. See Archi- 
tecture. 

Stromboli, rare phenomena of, noticed, 
XLIIL. 460. 

——, description of the volcano of, 
LILI. 374. 

Strong, Captain, his conduct at Santarem 
in South America, LVIL. 28, 29. 

Stroud ; Corrected Report of the Speech of 
Lord John Russell, at the Dinner given 
on his Election for Stroud, 1837, Se., and 
an Account of the Proceedings, reviewed, 
LIX. 519, et seq. 

Struthers, John, character of his poem of 
The Sabbath, XLIV. 77. 

» Mr., of Glasgow, character of 
his poem of The Sabbath, XLV1I1. 92. 

Strutt, Mr., his Sports and Pastimes of 
England cited, XLIX. 383. 

Struve, Professor, LI. 158. 

, his account of an obser- 
vation of Halley’s comet, LV. 220, 221. 

Stuart, Mary, Queen of Scotland, popu- 
larity of her memory there, LII. 451. 

-, Lady Arabella, observations on her 

marriage, XLII. 291—account of her 

fate, 292, 




















» Louisa, who, LVIIT. 149— 
authoress of Biographical Anecdotes of 
Lady M. W. Montague, 149, See Mon- 
tague, Lady M. W. 

-, General, his behaviour as com- 
manding officer over Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, LVIII. 95. 

—, Henry, his report as assistant poor- 
law commissioner quoted, L, 355, 
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Stuart, Sir Charles, his protest against the 
death of a Portuguese soldier, noticed, 
XLI. 218. 

Stuart Papers, The, value of, LVII. 333. 

Stultz, Mr., burial-place of, LIX. 138. 

Sturionida, The, what explained, LVIII. 
368, 

Sturm, M. observations on his experiments | 
on sound, XLIV. 485, 

Sturt, Captain Charles, his Two Expedi- 
tions into the Interior of Southern Aus- 
traha, with Observations on the general 
Resources of New South Wales, reviewed, 
LIV. 413-429. See Emigration. 

Sturz, his edition of the fragments of 
Empedocles, characterized, XLVI. 124. 

Stuttgard, celebrated men of, LVIII. 
322. 

Style, deductions to be drawn from that 
of any people, XLVII. 133—that of 
Athens, 133—of Rome, 133—of France 
and England, 133—of Spain, Italy, and 
Germany, 133. 





Styria; Schloss Hainfeld, or a Winter in 


Lower Styria, by Captain Basil Hall, | 


R. N., reviewed, LVII. 110-132. See | 


Hall, Captain Basil. 

Styx, account of the, XLVII. 23—Bacon’s 
theory regarding, 23, 

Sua. See Sevechus. 

Suard, M., his Memoir of Gibbon, L, 276, 
277—his account of the origin of Gib- 
bon’s hostility to Christianity, 282, 

Subscription, the practice of, to the 39 
Articles at Oxford, defended, LI. 522, 
523. 

-, abolition of, why withstood 
at Oxford, LIX. 476, 477. 

Substance, a, defined, LI. 224—an incor- 
poreal substance not an absurdity, 224. 

Suchet, Marshal, whence derived his 
ducal title, LVI. 309. 

Suez, observations on the formation ofthe 
isthmus of, XLIII. 445. 

, character of the passage from India 

to, LIL. 405. 
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supplied from East Indies, 276, 277— 
outline of comparative advantages of 
the two trades, 277-279. 

Sugar, sketch of the history of the duties 
on, since 1791, XLV. 238—and of the 
European trade in, 241-243. 

Sugar Trade ; Remarks on the Sugar Trade 
reviewed, LV. 250, et seg. See Slave 
Trade, the Foreign. 

Sukiims, the, of 2 Chron. xii. 3, the 
Troglodites of ancient Egypt, XLII 
15: 


53. 

Sulabuth Khan, LI. 414, 515. 

Suleiman, the ancestor of the Ottoman 
race, account of, XLIX. 288. 

Suline, Bogasi, the, LIX. 366. 

Sullivan, Mrs., character and outline of 
her Recollections of a Chaperon, XLIX, 
231. 





, Mrs., passing reference to, LVII, 


70. 

Sully, dukedom of, when created, XLII. 
282. 

» high character of, XLII. 330. 

Sully’ s Memoirs, quoted, X LI. 57. 

, Sir John, K.G., his age, life, and 
death, LVI. 22, 23—anecdote of, 23. 

Sulpho-Salts, XLIII. 307, 

Sumatra, observations on the griping 
policy of the Dutch at, XLII, 439. 

, Statement of the produce of gold 

in, XLIII. 286. 

———., volcanic line through, XLIII. 
449. 

Sumner’s Apostolic preaching referred to, 
XLIII. 215, note. 

Sun, the, observations on, L. 15. 

—,the, mean distance of, from earth, 
LV. 219— influence of sun’s attraction 
less than conjectured by La Place, 227 
—in what case the earth would fall to, 
231. 

Sunday, observations on the English ob- 
servance of the, XLVIII, 231. 








| Sunderland, observations on the mag- 


Suffrein, M. de, anecdote of, LV. 478, | 


479, 


Sugar, tabular statement of importation of, 
into Great Britain at time of Emancipa- | 
tion Act, LV. 270, note—why East In- | 


dian cannot compete with slave pro- 
duce of foreign colonies, 270—admis- 


sion of East Indian at 24s. per ewt. duty 


why would not abate price, 273—lowest 
rate at which could be brought to Eng- 
land, 274, 275—sugar cannot be grown 
more cheaply in Hindostan than West 
Indies proved by Macdonnell, 275— 
could not be supplied in sufficient 
quantity, 276—why not desirable to be 





nesian limestone of, XLIII. 434, 
~, the Earl of, prime minister of 
James II., not originally desirous of 
going the extreme lengths to which he 
was afterwards driven, LI. 495—his sub- 
tlety, 495—and the mischief he did, 
496—sketch of his character, 496— 
intends to subdue the opposition in the 
House of Lords by a creation, 501— 
but soon finds that he shall not be suc- 
cessful, and why, 501—attempts to 
throw the whole power ofthe State into 
the hands of Dissenters, 505, 
Siindfleet Die, &c., Von Fr. Bopp, re- 
viewed,XLV. 549, et seg. See San- 
scrit Poetry. 
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Supercargoes, prohibited the use of sedan- 
chairs in Canton, L. 434. 

Suphis, who, LIII, 114, 115. 

Supper; description of an East Indian 
supper, LV. 183, 184. 

Supplement to the Provincial Glossary 
of Francis Grose, by Samuel Pegge, 
reviewed, LV. 354, et seg. See Dia- 
leets, English. 

Supplies, stopping the, the effects of such 
a step considered, XLVII. 568. 

Supporters, in heraldry, origin of, traced, 
LVI. 10—use how confined in England, 
10—and Scotland, 10. 

Surgeon, requisites of a, XLII. 3—liable 
to be prosecuted for want of skill, 9. 

Surgeons in merchant-ships, their oppor- 
tunities of contributing to advance 
science, LILI. 1, 2. 

Surgery, view of the art of, LVII. 201, 
202, 

Surinam, remarks on the language spoken 
in, XLIIL. 553—New Testament printed 
for, 553—language of the Negroes of, 
556—neglect of the Negroes of, 561. 

Surplus Labour, an Inquiry into the Poor- 
Laws, and their mutual reaction, b 
William Day, Esq., reviewed, XLVIII. 
320—the benefits conferred on British 
society by poor-laws, considered, 320— 
defects in the letter, and in the present 
practice of, detailed, 320—remarks on 
the inquiries of parliamentary commit- 
tees into the condition of the poor, 321 
—the objects of the statute of Eliza- 
beth considered, 321—little objection 
to the mode in which the relief of the 
helpless poor is carried into effect, 322— 
the administration of that part of the 
law which requires employment to be 
provided for the able-bodied more de- 
fective, 322—the ordinary practice of 
the overseers in the case of the able- 
bodied poor stated, 322—the couse- 
quences of this practice ruinous, 323— 
remedy for the evil, 323—the practice 
of making up the wages of labourers in 
full employment out ofthe parish-rates, 
considered, 323 — the consequences of 
this system detailed, 324 — necessity 
for an alteration in the system, and 
probable effects of its abolition, 325- 
328—a suggestion for the parish taking 
care of the children when the family is 
large, considered, 328—not sufficient 
attention paid by parish-officers to that 
part of the law which requires them to 
set to work all children which their pa- 
rents cannot maintain, 329 — sugges- 
tions for the disposal of juvenile pau- 
pers, 329—Major Robinson’s scheme of 
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infant emigration, stated and consi- 
dered, 329—surplus labourers, 330—the 
necessity of distinguishing between a 
permanent and a temporary excess of 
labour pointed out, 330—desirable to 
get quit of permanent excess, 331— 
the true mode of accomplishing this by 
home and foreign colonization, 331 
the method of effecting this pointed 
out, 331—the necessity of discouraging 
the able-bodied labourer from relying 
on parish aid, insisted on, 332—remarks 
on the system of loans, 333—and on 
the workhouse, 333—observations on 
the necessity of enabling the able-bodied 
labourer to maintain himself in inde- 
pendence, 334—the allotment system 
considered, 334—the repugnance of the 
farmers to this system accounted for, 
324—1he conditions under which allot- 
ments should be let, stated, 335—the 
enormous discretionary power of inter- 
pretation given to every magistrate, one 
of the greatest defects of the poor-law 
system, 336—the results of this stated, 
336—necessity for uniformity in the 
poor-law system, 337—mode of accom- 
plishing this, 337—the question as to 
the policy of giving the magistrates 
the power of ordering relief, considered, 
338—the impolicy of giving that power 
exclusively to the vestry, in rural and 
smaller parishes, pointed out, 339—ad- 
vantages of general rules for the guid- 
ance of magistrates in ordering relief, 
340—the scale of parish pay acted upon 
in a Western county, stated, 340, nore — 
remarks on the necessity of adopting 
one uniform mode of keeping parish 
accounts throughout the kingdom, 341 
—and of requiring that all parish assess- 
ments be levied on one uniform rate, 
342—alterations necessary in the law of 
settlement stated, 342—the bastardy- 
laws, 344—necessity of placing Ireland 
on the same footing as Britain, 345— 
account of Mr. Withers’s experiments 
on his father’s estate in Hampshire, 3.15, 
note. 

Surtees, Mr., anecdote related by, of 
James I., XLI. 55. 

Surveyors of roads, suggestion to, in the 
construction of hill roads, XLVIIL. 358. 

Sussex, the average poor-rate in, stated 
with remarks, XLII1. 251. 

, the six good things of, LVIIT. 

357, note. 

, Duke of, Mr. Rush’s account of 
the, XLIX. 339, 

Sutherland Highlanders, short account of 
the regiments of, XLV. 364, 365, 
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Sutledge, the line of the, with reference 
to defence, LII.50, 51. 











-, the « of the waters of, 
LII. 380, 
Suttee, accurately described by Propertius, 
XLII. 399. 
the practice of the, to be traced 
among several of the Northern tribes, 
XLVIII. 9. 
Sutton, Dr. Manners, real circumstances of 
his elevation to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury, LVII. 468, 469. 
——-, Sir Charles Manners, general ap- 
probation with which he officiated as 
Speaker, LIIJ. 283—the period, 283— 
his politics, 283—his attendance at a 
certain meeting of the Privy Council, 
explained, 283, 284—his peculiar fit- 
ness for the chair of the new House, 284 
—analysis of the votes on the speaker- 
ship, 564, 565. 
Swabia; Raumer’s History of the House 
of Swabia, reviewed, LI. 304-342. 
This work established its author's 
reputation as an historian, 304—slow 
circulation of distinguished German 
authors in England, 304—the work fills 
up an important chasm in the History 
ot Europe, 304—the historical narrative 
fills four volumes : a collection of great 
value on the laws, manners, and arts of 
the period, &c., fills other two, 305—the 
merits of the work, 305— Raumer’s 
style, 305—the history comprehends the 
termination of the strugyle between the 
papal and imperial powers, 305—the 
light in which the project of papal su- 
premacy over Europe would be regarded 
at its first announcement, 305, 306— 
the character of papal ambition at this 
period, 306—the design of bringing the 
whole Christian world under the domi- 
nion of the popes will bear an advantage- 
ous comparison with the temporal plans 
of despotism prosecuted by Alexander, 
Charles V., and Napoleon, 306, 307 
—the popes for a considerable time 
the protectors of Italian liberty, 307— 
the object of their early ambition, 307 
—the importance of distinguishing be- 
tween the policy of the popes and their 
individual characters at different pe- 
riods, 307—character of the pontiffs 
who carried the pretensions of Rome 
to their height, 307—Innocent III. and 
Gregory IX. the able opponents of the 
Swabian emperors, 307—Innocent IV. 
pursued the Hohenstaufen to its fall, 
308—noble qualities of the princes of 
this family, 308—character of Barba- 
rossa, 308—of Frederick I1., 308—the 
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* rise and fall of the house of Swabia 


well adapted for history, 308—origin of 
the Hohenstaufen race, 309—their an- 
cestors probably only nobles, 309~— 
character of Frederick, the founder of 
the Hohenstaufen family, 309, 310— 
appreciated by the Emperor Henry IV., 
310—who gives him his daughter in 
marriage, and the dukedom of Swabia 
as her dowry, 310—on Henry’s death 
Lothaire elected emperor, 310—but not 
acknowledged by the house of Swabia 
for many years, 310—the Guelphs 
counterbalance the growing power of 
the Hohenstaufen family, 310—en the 
death of Lothaire the two houses of 
Swabia and of Guelph coutend for the 
imperial crown, 311—the bold course 
adopted by the former, 311—Conrad 
crowned in Aix-la-Chapelle by the 
pope’s legate, 311—civil war how ar- 
rested and averted, 311—the cry of 
Guelph and Ghibelline where _ first 
heard, 311—the great fault of Von 
Raumer’s work is the disproportionate 
space given to the history of the Cru- 
sades, 311-313—mode by which the 
popes succeeded in breaking the power 
of the Hohenstaufen, 312—Conrad L,, 
312, 313—death of his successor, Fre- 
derick Barbarossa, 313—Frederick II. 
excommunicated four times, 314—the 
grandeur of the house of Hohenstaufen 
properly commences with Barbarossa, 
313—the superiority of the family to 
their contemporaries, 314—Barbarossa’s 
unapimous and uncontested election, 
314—his person and character, 314, 315 
—conceives the design of reconstruct- 
ing the empire of Charlemagne, 315— 
causes of his failure, 315— whimsical 
accident which biought about his quar- 
rel with Hadrian IV., 316—the lan- 
guage in which he repelled the assump- 
tion of the pope that the empire was 
held of the eees see, 317—anecdote 
of Alexander 11]. having set his foot 
on Barbarossa’s neck, &c., rejected as 
fabulous, 317, 318—and why, 318— 
death of Barbarossa, 318—the Life of 
Frederick I1. the most interesting and 
brilliant part of the work, 318—his cha- 
racter, 318, 319—full and complete pic- 
ture given of those times, 319—advan- 
tage taken by Innocent III. of the mi- 
nority of Frederick I1., 319—character 
of Innocent’s reign, 319—Frederick’s 
appeal to the sovereigns of Europe, 320 
—causes which gave the imperial crown 
to Otho, 321—his reign, 321—Anselm’s 
address to Frederick, 321—Frederick’s 
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reply to the remonstrances of his Sici- 
lian counsellors, 321, 322—to his wife, 
322—sets out from Palermo, 322—his 
reception at Rome, 322—enters Con- 
stance with sixty followers, 322 —gathers 
strength as he advances, 322—receives 
the homage of most of the princes of 
the empire, 322—and before he attains 
his twenty-first year is crowned at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, 323—Innocent III. dies 
the year after Frederick’s coronation, 
323—Frederick takes the cross, 323— 
fatal consequences of that step, 323— 
Gregory IX. Pope, 323—his character, 
323—summons Frederick to perform his 
vow, 323—upbraids Frederick for the 
sensuality of his Sicilian court, 324— 
Frederick’s witticisms, 324—character 
of Sicilian society at this time, 325— 
the Mahometan women, 325—Frede- 
rick’s love of poetry, 325—contrast be- 
tween the courts of Gregory and Frede- 
rick, 326—between their power, 326, 
327—Frederick’s feint of undertaking 
a crusade, 327—Von Raumer thinks he 
was in earnest, 327—but shrunk from 
taking the command of so ill-appointed 
a host as assembled at Brundusium, 327 
—Gregory excommunicates him, 328— 
his vindication, 323—and_ prohibition 
of the execution of the interdict in his 
dominions, 328—Frederick resumes his 
preparations for a crusade, 323—his 
treaty with the Sultan, 328, 329—enters 
Jerusalem, 329—which city is laid un- 
der the ban of excommunication, 329— 
is reconciled to the pope, 329—occupies 
himself in restoring order in Germany, 
330—the Pope’s interference in Frede- 
rick’s disputes with the Lombards, 330 
—again excommunicates Frederick, 330 
—character of the paper war which fol- 
lowed, 331, 332—the charge of infidel- 
ity against Frederick, 332—his dis- 
claimer, 332—the religious dialect of 
these manifestoes had long been fami 

liar to Europe, 333—Frederick’s religion 
still a problem, 333—method in which 
Von Raumer treats the question, 334— 
Frederick besieges the Pope in Rome, 
335—Gregory’s death, 335—and of Ce- 
lestine 1V., 335—interval of two years 
during which the papacy is vacant, 335 
—Frederick’s reasons for urging an 
election, 335—accession of Innocent 
IV., 335—Frederick’s remark on, 335— 
demands the repeal of the interdict, 335 
—Viterbo revolts, 336—Frederick’s re- 
mark, 336—other cities revolt, 336—the 
council of Lyons, 336—Innocent ex- 
communicates Frederick there, 336—a 
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new king of the Romans elected, 336— 
Enzius, the emperor’s favourite natural 
son, taken prisoner, 337—the fallen 
state of his fortunes at his death, 337 
—his sorrows, 337—date of his death, 
339—his age, 339—two calumnies 
against him how confuted, 339—Rau- 
mer’s delineation of his character just, 
339—Conrad, 339—Manfred, 339, 340 
—the house of Swabia extinct by the 
death of Conradin on the scaffold, 340 
—Raumer’s description of it, 340, 341 
—the dreadful retribution of the Sicilian 
Vespers in atonement for this judicial 
murder, 341. 

Swainson, William, his Fauna Boreali- 
Americana, reviewed, XLVIL. 332. See 
Ornithology. His praise of Mr. Audu- 
bon’s drawings, 351—himself an orni- 
thological draftsman of the greatest 
skill, 352—his observations on the Na- 
tural System, 366, note. 

Swallow, the white-fronted, where found, 
XLVII. 357. 

Swan, Major, arrests Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, XLVI, 258. 

River, account of the progressive 

state of the colony of, XLVI. 57—ob- 

servations on the botany of the vicinity 

of, 58. 


—— 








» Irwin’s work relating to the 
settlement on, reviewed, LIV. 413, et 
seq. See Emigration. 

Swan-pan, in China, what, 
LVI. 507. 

Swearing, definition of, XLVIIL. 119. 

Sweden, observations on the circulating 
medium in, XLIII, 288, and note—ave- 
rage price of wheat in, 292—patronage 
of science in, 319. 

3; Excursions in the North of Eu- 

rope, throuyh parts of Russia, Finland, 

Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, in the 

years 1830-1833, by John Barrow, ju- 

nior, reviewed, LI, 456-468. See Bar- 
row, John, 

, in 1839-1833. See Barrow. De- 
scription of the poor-laws of, LV. 38, 39. 

Swift, Dr. Jonathan, his Battle of the 
Books noticed, XLVI. 131—extract 
from his attack on Bentley, 137. 

» character of, LI, 


explained, 











292. 





, charge of infidelity 
against, refuted, LIV. 375, 376—not a 
hypocrite, 376—not avaricious, 376-378. 

Swinburne, Sir John, notice of, XLI. 268, 

Swine, method of feeding, in Germany, 
described, L. 337-341. 

Swinich, night in an auberge of, LIV! 
482, 433 
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Switzerland, observations on the organic 
changes in, XLIII. 433. 
» nature of the poor-laws of, 





LV. 42. 

Sydney, New South Wales, remarks on 
the morals of, LIII. 9, 10. 

Sykes, Colonel, an observation of his re- 
specting fish, LVIIL, 337, 338,* 

Sylla, Lucius Cornelius, his character, 
XLV. 458—forgetfulness of self, 459— 
magnitude of his attempt against the 


Marian party, 459—becomes master of 


Rome, 460—his measures, 460—abdi- 
cates, 460. 





, takes Athens, 
LIL. 76—his conduct there, 76—gene- 
rally considered the first possessor of a 
library at Rome, 76—was probably of a 
literary turn, 76—Plutarch’s testimony 
to this, 76, and mofe—but did not open 
his library to the public, 76. 

; character of 





his despotism, LVI. 340—his origin, 
341—etymology of the name, 341— 
early poverty, 341—associates, 34]— 
joins Marius’s army as questor, 341, 
342—to whom is military tribune in 
Gaul, 342—made edile, and why, 342 
—pretor, 342—gives splendid shows, 
342—wealth how accounted for, 343 
— how ingratiates himself with the 
soldiery, 343—nature of his power, 345 
—steps leading to the dictatorship, 346 
—how remodelled the constitution, 346 
—his retirement how safe, 346, 347— 
his 10,000 Cornelii, 347—1fills up the 
senate, 347, 348—advantages of his 
constitution, 349—defects, 357. 

Sylph, The, voyage of, remarked on. See 
China, 

Sylvester II., Pope, his eagerness for 
knowledge, LVII1. 444. 

Syme, Mr., notice of his version of Faust, 
LIL. 20, note. 

Symes, Lieut.-Colonel, account of his 


mission to the Court of Ava, XLI1. 30— 
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rity, XLIII. 123—says that Manetho 
was misled by a fragment of an old 
chronicle, 123—asserts that Egyptian 
kings had a plurality of names, 139, 
note—quoted, 142, note. 

Syncope, death by, explained, XLIX. 
175 


Synd, a, what, explained, LII. 371. 

Synd Karaumut Allee, notice of, LIL, 39, 
55, 57. 

Synesius, account of the elections of the 
kings of Thebes by, XLII. 125. 

Synge, Dr., Goldsmith’s appearance for 
ordination before, LVII. 289. 

Synopsis Methodica Piscium, The, of Ray, 
how far valuable, LVIII. 340. 

Syria, remarks on the deposits on the 
shores of, XLIII. 445—the Dead Sea 
in, 446. 

, circumstances of Mahomed Ali's 
invasion of, LIII. 249, 250. 

Syriac, the language, not identical, though 
presenting verbal coincidences, with the 
Celtic, LVI. 81, and note. 

Syrtis, question as to the quicksands of 
the gulf of, XLI. 235, 237. 

Syrus, Publius, one of the most celebrated 
composers of mimes, LIL. 75, 76, 

System ; the Factory System, a number 
of works and papers on, reviewed, 
LV1I. 396-443. Fulfilment of the pre- 
dictions of the Quarter/y Review with 
respect to this subject, 396—mischiefs 
of the system only of late brought to 
light, 397—remarks in reprehension of 
the conduet of the mill-owners, 397— 
character of the manufacturing popula- 
tion, 397—condition of the children, 
398—extent of the evil, 398—numerous 
appeals on the subject during last 
fifty years, 398—Mr. Sadler's efforts, 
398, 399—value of Mr. Fielden’s pam- 
phlet, 399—extent of his concerns, 399 
—narrative of the causes which first 
led to inquiry, 399, 400—remarks on 
his graphic language, 400—Report of 








Mr. Crawfurd’s opinion of his account 
of the Burman country, 30—his esti- 
mate of the produce of the celebrated 
petroleum wells in the Burman empire, 
32—his estimate of the population of 
the Burman empire, 32. 

—, Captain, singular instance of ec- 
centricity in his opinions, XLI, 182. 
Symmachus, his powers as an orator, 
LVII. 54, 55, 

Sympathy, observations on the effect of, 
upon disease, L, 128, 

Synagogue, a, of the Jews in Persia, de- 
senbed, LUI. 53. 

Syncellus, an indifferent historical autho- 








the Board of Health of 1796, 400, 401 
—how applicable to the present day, 
401—remarks, 401—effects of it, what, 
401—-state of the manufacturing popu- 
lation, 401—* the apprentice system,’ 
401, 402—the first measure of correc- 
tion, by whom introduced, 402—effects 
of this, 402—effect of general introduc- 
tion of steam-power, 402—nature of the 
late Sir Robert Peel's second measure, 
403—his eleven hours bill, 403—how 
lost in the Lords explained, 403— origin 
of the law of 1819, 403—matter of the 
three reports, 403, 404—extent of the 
investigation, 404—want of meaning in 
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the evidence against the measure, 404 
—instances in proof of this, 404, 405— 
extraordinary evidence of Mr. Barton, 
405—names of medical men testifying 
against the system, 406—Dr, Ashton’s 
report of Stockport, 406—Mr. Gra- 
ham’s, 406, 407—and others, 407— 
average daily amount of labour at that 
time, 407—age of children then, and 
now, 408, and note—average tempera- 
ture of mills, 408—tendency of the sys- 
tem, 408—effect of Sir John Hubhouse’s 
Act, 405—how limited, 409—amended 
in 1831, 409—notice of Mr. Sadler's 
appeals to the country, 409—his charac- 
ter, 409—fate of his bill, 409—resuit 
of the inquiry of the committee, 409- 

nature of Lord Ashley’s bill of 1533, 
410—opinions of eminent physicians as 
to the proper duration of labour, 410- 
412—+etlect of this evidence, 412—cir- 
cumstances under which the Factory 
Commission was carried, 4]12—second 
reading of the bill, 412—magnitude of 
the Report of the Commissioners, 412 
—explanation of its nature, 413—feel- 
ings of children employed in mills, 414, 
415—preposterous to call the report a 
refutation of the evidence given before 
Mr. Sadier’s committee, 415 — strong 
evidence of the Medical Commissioners 
stated, 415—their names and districts 
stated, 415, 416—their opinions, 416— 
Lord Althorp’s measures thereon, 416 
—Lord Ashley gives up his bill, and 
why, 416—nature of the present (1836) 
law, 410, 417—how to come into opera- 
tion, 417—what the ministerial pro- 
posal, 417—their bill, why withdrawn, 
417, 418—statement of the public obli- 
gations to Dr. Kaye, 418—and to Mr. 
Rathbone Gregg, 415—tabular view of 
state of the strects of Manchester in 
1832, 419—of the districts inhabited 
by the poor, 419—tabular view of the 
state of houses, 420—results of the ex- 
amination, 420—causes of the frightful 
state of the poor, 420, 421—Mr. Gregy’s 
opportunities for forming a judgment, 
422—prevalence of the use of opium 
among them, 422—allusion to vices of 
factory children, 423—eflect of evidence 
of clergymen on this head, 424—re- 
marks on the mockery of Sunday 
schools for them, 424, and nofe—im- 
provement of the system previous to 
1833, 424—its remaining evils, 424, 
425—how to be reduced, 425—objec- 
tions to a ten hours’ bill met, 425, 426 
—the bugbear of foreign competition 
discussed, 426—-comparison of produc- 
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tion of various years, from 1798 to 1818, 
and from 1802 to 1817, 427—shows 
rapid increase, 427—predictions raised 
against the measure of 1819, how fal- 
sitied, 427, 429—increase of amount ex- 
ported in 183] above 1816, with dimi- 
nution of price, 428— illustrations of the 
triumphant nature of the proof,428, 429 
—remarks on rapid increase of cotton- 
mills, 429—of young persons employed, 
429—grand total, 429—whole number 
of persons occupied about cotton im 
England and Wales, 429, nofe—tforeign 
competitors, where chiefly situate, 440 
—enormous advantage oi the British 
over them, 430, 431—value of the ex- 
ports of Great britain in 1830, 431— 
disadvantages of the French manufac- 
turers, 431—Adam Young's evidence, 
43l—periods of labour abroad, 431— 
complaints against the system in Ame- 
rica, 431—tabular views of the labour 
of English piecers, 432—the cause ot 
the increase im, since 1815, 432—nature 
of the toil, 432, 483—Mr. Brotherton’s 
evidence, 433, nofe—restriction to ten 
hours, why not a sufficient protection, 
434—cause of the endurance of such 
toil, 434—character of Dr. Ure’s work 
respecting this point, 434, 435—sad 
results of the system, 435—Mr. Ash- 
worth a selt-condemned advocate of in, 
435—cases of parents supported by 
children, 435, 456—policy of the mill- 
owners on this head, 436—what the 
tendency of improvements in machinery, 
436—on the small number of operatives 
above the age of forty, 436, 437—fac- 
tory labour shortens life, 437 — other 
effects of the system, 437—probable 
operation of a ten hours’ bill, 437— 
what the competition to be dreaded by 
manufacturers, 455—effects of the sys- 
tem on domestic life, 435—denial that 
reduction of wages must ensue from 
limitation of labour, 43s—ignorance of 
manufacturing operatives as to domestic 
economy remarked, 438, 439—reduc- 
tion of time equivalent to increase of 
wages, 439—profligacy of the young, 
439, 440—inconsistency of ministers, 
440—character of 4 Joice from the Fac- 
tories, 440—extract, 440, 441—neces- 
sity of taking steps on the question, 442 
—want of religious instruction among 
the children, 442—determination of the 
operatives to have a ten hours bill, 
442, 443—considerations in favour of 
it, 443. 


System, the Allowance, illegality of, L. 


353—effects of, in parish of Stanford 
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Rivers, 353—in Burghfield, Swallow- 
field, and Cookham, 354 — effects of 
abolition of, 354, 355—in Little Liver- 
mere, 355—no danger to be apprehended 
from the systematic termination of, 359 
—tendency of, explained, 360—probable 
effects of abolition of, 360—its pres- 
sure where falling, 361—origin of, LII. 
237 — effect of the Poor-Law Amend- 
ment Act on, 247, 248. 


ystem, the Banking, works on, reviewed, 


XLVIII. 407, 408—the right of private 
property the fundamental principle of 
civilized society, 408—statement of other 
doctrines propagated by the Saint Si- 
monites and Owenists, 409—competi- 
tion the principle on which society has 
hitherto proceeded, 409—the co-opera- 
tive principle a groundless hypothesis, 
and why, 410—competition the primary 
cause of production, 41 1—observations 
on the inequality of physical and men- 
tal faculties, 411—the pernicious claim 
set up in the name of the labourer for 
the whole produce of industry, and the 
denial of the right of the capitalist and 
landowner to any portion of it, consi- 
dered, 412 —labour without capital 
shown not to be sufficient to subsist the 
population of the earth, 413—statement 
of the observations of Mr. Read on the 
inviolability of property, 413—the secu- 
rity of property the first and most pre- 
cious right of the labourer, 414—a limit 
to the principle of legalized appropria- 
tion, 415 —the question as to its just 
limits considered, 415 —the causes of 
the general feeling as to the insecurity 
of all property, examined, 416—obser- 
vations on taxation, 417—remarks on 
the effects of the recent measures for re- 
gulating the circulating medium, 417, 
et seq.—nature of money described, 
and its influence on prices stated, 420, 
et seq.—glance at the historical facts 
respecting money and the prices of the 
last half-century, 422, et seg.—inquiry 
into the effects of the advance in the 
value of money and the decrease in 
prices, from 1810, on the interests of 
society, 428, et seg.—effects of the pub- 
lic taxes on industry considered, 430— 
the reward of industry lessened by every 
increase of its exertion, 431—remarks 
on the destruction of capital, and the 
effects, 432—the petition of the iron and 
coal masters of Staffordshire to Earl 
Grey, quoted and examined, 432—the 
embarrassments of productive industry 
not confined to this country, 434—the 
general rise in the value of the precious 
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metals the cause of this universal de- 
pression, 434—the present state of Eu- 
rope an aggravation of the existing de- 
pression, 435—the expansion of the cir- 
culating medium the only remedy for 
the distress, 435—that improvement not 
to be expected from an increased supply 
of the precious metals, 436—nor by the 
degradation of the standard of value 
established in 1819,439—the removal 
of the mischievous restrictions which 
fetter the circulation of credit recom- 
mended as the best mode of cure to be 
attempted, 439—review of the succes- 
sive interferences of our legislature with 
the credit-currency of the country, and 
the effects of those interferences stated, 
440—the renewals of the Bank of Eng- 
land charter fatal errors, 440—the re- 
sults of the Act for the return to cash 
payments considered, 441—remarks on 
the Bill of 1826, 442—the effects, on 
the productive classes, of those changes 
in the currency-laws considered, 442— 
observations on the country banking 
system, 443—the advantage of banking 
companies formed of known and wealthy 
persons with a paid-up capital, pointed 
out, 446 —the effects of the Scotch 
banking system stated, 447—the »p- 
plicability of the Scotch system to Eng- 
land, considered, 450—the English sys- 
tem injurious alike to individuals and 
the public, 454—measures proposed for 
adoption on the expiration of the Bank 
Charter, 455. 

Systems and Methods in Natural History, 
by J. E. Bicheno, reviewed, XLI. 302 
—statement of the circumstances at pre- 
sent favourable to the advancement of 
the science of, 302— account of the 
causes which have brought it into dis- 
credit, 302 — remarks on the value of 
the Systema Nature of Linneus, 302— 
observations on an error of our natu- 
ralists in following too servilely the ex- 
ample of Linneus, 303—the change in 
public opinion, as to natural history, 
produced by continental influence, no- 
ticed, 303—Ray, Willoughby, and Lis- 
ter the fathers of European natural 
history, 303—statement of mistakes in 
the method of studying natural his- 
tory, attempted to be obviated by Mr. 
Bicheno, 304—his remarks too limited, 
305—whence the inquiries of the na- 
turalist in his study of animals may 
be said to commence, stated, 305—ob- 
servations on the proceedings of the 
naturalist in forming kingdoms or 


classes, 308—and in forming orders and 
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applying names, 309—the defects in 
the Linnzan system pointed out, 309— 
the question as to the best mode of pro- 
ceeding in the arrangement and distri- 
bution of animals, if former systems 
were disregarded, considered, 311—the 
method of division termed Dichotomous 
recommended, 311—this method and 
its advantages described, 311—remarks 
on the impossibility of distributing or- 
ganized beings, according to their affi- 
nities, by one method, ‘312—M, Cuvier 
mistaken in supposing he has accom- 
plished this, 313—the error of Linnzus, 
Jussieu, and Cuvier, in supposing that 
animals and vegetables might be exhi- 
bited, according to their affinities, by 
a single natural method, pointed out, 
313 —the impracticability of such a 
system demonstrated, 313—illustration 
' of this as to animals, 314—and as to 
vegetables, 315—account of the me- 
thods in natural history which depend 
on the metaphysical notions entertained 
regarding the law of continuity, 316— 
the methods in natural history which 
assume the existence of this law, ex- 
amined, 318—the system of Progressive 
Development cones, 318—the sys- 
tem of Circular Affinities examined, 322 
—geology opposed to this system, 327. 


T. 


Taaffe, Mr., his commentary’ on the story 
of Francesca aad Paolo, noticed, XLIX. 
463. 

Taaroarii, chief of Huahine and Sir 
Charles Sanders’s Island, XLII1. 10 — 
enlists under the missionaries, 10—in- 
duced by Pomare to learn Christianity, 
10—his evil companions, 50—his mar- 
riage, 50—treats his wife cruelly, 50 
breaks the law against tattooing, 50— 
tried and punished, 50—threatens to 
murder his father, 50—breaks a blood- 
vessel, 51—attacked with consumption, 
51—visited by his father, 51—attended 
by his wife, 51—his fondness for the 
children of Mr. Ellis, 51—his last mo- 
ments, 51—too many parellels to his 
tragic story, 52—reflections on it, 52— 
his wife’s amiable conduct, 52—letter 
from her, 52 —his infant daughter, 
52. 

Tabatinga, LVII. 23. 

Table Talk ; Specimens of the Table Talk 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, reviewed, 
LILI. 79-103—whom Coleridge suc- 
ceeded as a literary talker, 79—in what 
lay his forte in conversation, 80—a 

Quarterty Review, Vou. LX. 
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System, Planetary, its movements reduced 


under the expression of dynamical laws, 
XLVII. 537—observations on the sta- 
bility of our system, and on the periodic 
nature and restricted limits of its fluc- 
tuations, 538—safeguards of this glo- 
rious arrangement, 538—illustration of 
the individual attachment and allegi- 
ance of each member of the system to 
its immediate superior, 539—the sta- 
bility of the system accomplished by no 
nice mathematical adjustment of pro- 
portions, 539— account of the actual 
form of the planetary orbits, 541 — 
much owing to the French geometers 
in the disclosure of the magnificent 
truths relating to our system, 541— 
little share in the inquiry taken by the 
geometers of Great Britain, with the 
exception of Sir Isaac Newton, 541— 
consequences of the law of gravitation, 
550—observations on the stability of 
the equilibrum of the seas and the per- 
manence of the axis of the earth’s ro- 
tation, 551. 


Szgcheny, Count, his patriotism, LIV. 495 


—anecdotes, 496—instrumental in be- 
neficial reforms, 497—influence with 
Metternich, 498, 


saying of his, 8l1—character of his con- 
versation, 80, 81—features of the work, 
81—character of his life, 81, 82—his 
remarks on literature as a trade, 82—to 
be regretted that he did not take or- 
ders, 82, 83—notice of his last visit to 
Cambridge, 83—circumstances of great 
part of his life, 83—his pension, 83— 
whether indifferent to worldly distinc- 
tions, 84—his remarks on Chaucer, 
Shakspeare, 84—Spencer, 84, 85—Mil- 
ton, $5—character of his criticism on 
Shakspeare, 85—his Lectures on Shak- 
speare, 85, 86—his ideas respecting the 
English language, 86, note—his powers 
of English criticism, 87 — his opinion 
of Othello, 89—of genius, 91, 92—of 
Shakspeare, 91, 92—sternness of his cri- 
ticism, 93—examples of his best criti- 
cal tone, 93-102—change in his senti- 
ments on politics before his death, 
103. 


Tables, the Twelve, of ancient Rome, re- 


marks on the language of, LII,58— 
Livy’s account of them, 58. 
of Revenue, Population, and Com- 
merce, LILI, 71, note. 

2M 
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Tacitus, quoted as to the origin of the 
Caledonians, XLI. 137, 138. 

» memorable passage’ in, respecting 

Rhameses the Great, XLIII. 142, 143 

—proves the Egyptian historians no- 

ticed the Exodus, 148. 

» quoted, XLVIII. 235-425. 

——-,a speech which he puts into the 
mouth of Caius Cassius, Ann. XIV. 44, 
referred to, L.403, 404. See Slavery 
(Roman.) His character as an historian, 
LII. 88—a supposed error of his placed 
in its true light, LIII. 163, 164. 

Tadpole, remarks on the changes in the, 
XLI. 306. 

Tagus, the, observations on the formation 
of estuaries of, XLIII. 442. 

Tahiti, hopeless result of the mission to, 
XLILI. 1—effect of British ships touch- 
ing at, 1—natural aristocracy in, 1—no 
difference of language in, 2—cocoa- 
groves planted in, by Teu, 3—Pomare 
II. ejected from, 3—conduct of British 
merchant-ships there confirms the inci- 
pient contempt of the natives for the 
missionaries, 3—Pomare invited to re- 
turn to, and arrives at, 8—missionaries 
Scott and Hayward arrive at, 9—con- 
versions in, 9—numbers ia, burn their 
idols, 12—books printed in the language 
of, 12—degraded condition of women 
in, 12—Pomare-Vahine and her sister 
arrive at, 1}4—Aimatu, Pomare’s daugh- 
ter, left at, 14—converts at, numerous 
and called Bure Aiua, or the praying peo- 
ple, in contempt, 14d—massacre of them 
at, 15—their escape from, 15 — wars 
in, 16—chiefs of, invite the refugees to 
return, 17—uninvited visitors to, fired 
on, 17—idolaters in, make a treaty with 
Pomare while they concert measures for 
his destruction, 17—battle in, described, 
18—wild men in the mountains of, 22 
—progress of conversion in, 23—schools 
in, described, 23—specimen of the devo- 
tional services of the people of, 23— 
prayed for by Pomare, 24—harmony of 
the language of, 27—-songs and poems 
of, 28—Royal mission chapel erected 
in, 29 — Oro, king-father of, 41—no 
word for ‘laws’ in, 13—laws of, 46— 
executions in, 46—Pomare III. suc- 
ceeds to the government of, 48—Code 
of laws of, revised and enlarged, 48—li- 
mited monarchy established in, 48—a 
representative government, 43 — ru- 
mours of war in, 53—discontinuation of 
warlike sports in, 54—dangers and pro- 
spects of, 54. 

Taiarabu, a peninsula of the South Sea 

Islands, XLII, 16—wars of the people 
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of, with othertribes, 16—national marae 
in, 21—its destruction, 22 —effect on 
the people of, 22. 

Talavera, observations relative to the bat- 
tle of, XLVII. 136. 

Talent, Oratorical, remarks on the dearth 
of, in the Reformed Parliament, L. 286, 
note, 

Tales of the Woods and Fields, reviewed, 
LVII. 68-80—character of the first 
series of these tales, 68—of this series, 
68—authoress’s knowledge of society 
small, 68—the moral she proposes, 69 
—object of the review, 69—of the story 
of the Country Vicarage, 69—of Molly 
and Lucy, 70—name of the authoress, 
70—grand objection to Molly and Lucy, 
70—vpening of the Country Vicarage, 
71—station in society of the families of 
the clergy, 71—clever sketch of a last 
evening at home, 72—a leave-taking, 
72—a dinner-party, 72, 73—remarks on 
the description of this, 73—fashionable 
world not the aristocracy, 73—Louisa’s 
success why equivocal, 73 — anecdote 
of a breakfast at Count Apponi’s, 73, 
note — description of Lord William 
Melville, 74—his admiration of Louisa, 
74— offers his hand, 74—horror of the 
idea of being a father, 74—his noncha- 
lance, 74—religious opinions, 74—er- 
rors of the authoress, 75—more, 75, 76 
—misrepresentation of the aristocracy, 
76---Louisa’s visit to the family castle, 
76—Lord William's infidelity, 76, 77— 
general eagerness to impute licentious- 
ness to the peerage, 77—scene on the 
road from Brighton, 77, 78—death of 
the child, 78—Louisa dies, 78—taste 
and skill displayed in the scenes of feel- 
ing, 78—untenable assumption on 
which the story proceeds, 73—women 
of quality strict in observance of duties, 
78—+real character of young men of high 
birth, 79—real charm of higher circles, 
79—what implied in this, 79, 80—who 
the causes of opprobrium on the higher 
classes, 80—character of most leaders of 
fashion, 80—origin of Almack’s related, 
80—how the desire of admission arose, 
80—state of the institution, 80. 

Talfourd, Mr. Serjeant, passing notice of 
his Jon, L1V. 61, note. 

» his Jon, a Tra- 

gedy, 1835, reviewed, LIV. 505-516— 

reasons for not minutely criticising, 

505—Mr. Talfourd’s station in litera- 

ture, 506—sketch of the hero, 506— 

character of the drama, 506—object and 

general plan, 506, 507—Adrasius, 507 

—introduction of Jon, 508, 509— inter 
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view between Jon and Clemanthe, 509, 
510—the fatal prophecy, 510, 511—open- 
ing of Act IV.,511—death of Adrastus, 
512 — love-scene, 513, 514 — death- 
= 515, 516—praise of the tragedy, 
516. 

Talkee-talkee. See Negro-English. 

Tallagium; the statute de Tallagio non con- 
cedendo, of what authority and how 
coated, XLV. 267—its real meaning, 
268. 

Talleyrand, Bishop, the mass performed 
by, in the Champ de Mars, noticed, 
XLIX. 33. 

————., Mons. de, observations on 
the talents of, XLIII. 567. 

,a mot of his re- 

specting Louis Philippe, LII. 559—his 

appointment as ambassador to England, 

562. 








+ an invention in 

gastronomy of his, LIV. 146, note. 

» remarks on a pro- 
fession of his respecting the Memoirs of 
Louis X¥V'11., LV UT. 413. 

Tallien, M., an exclamation of, to Robes- 
pierre, noticed, XLIX. 46. 

Talmud, remarks on the study of the, 
XLIII. 391, 392. 





Talon, General, his conduct during the 


Three Days, XLIV. 241. 

Tamar, the. See Devonshire. 

Tamarii, infant daughter of Taaroarii, 
chief of Huahine, XLIII. 52. 

Tamatoa, king of Raiatea, presides at a 
meeting, XLIII. 36—builds a new 
house, 33. 

Tambo, a, what, LVII. 6. 

Tamworth ; Address to the Electors of 
Tamworth, by Sir Robert Peel, reviewed, 
LILI. 261-287—the situation of Sir R. 
Peel’s ministry illustrated, 261, 262— 
his conduct in the two first sessions of 
the reformed parliament, 262—how 
enabled to form his ministry, 262— 
charges of the Whigs, 262, 263—how 
answered by the dddress, 263—public 
opinion, 263—how the Reform Act has 
changed the operation of, 263—reflec- 
tions on this, 264—its effects, 264—re- 
marks on consistency, 264, 265—Sir R. 
Peel’s plan of government, 265, 266— 
character of his Address, 266—circum- 
stances which required it, 267—a 
sophism answered, and Sir R. Prel’s 
view of the Reform Act stated, 265— 
character and tendency thereof, 265— 
the real objects of the Reformers, 268 
—causes of the union of the Radicals 
with the Whigs, 268, 269—causes of 
the acceptance of their support by the 
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Whigs, 269—uses of party, 269—effects 
of the Reform Act as to the utility of, 
269—further considerations respecting 
party, 269, 270—composition of Lord 
Grey’s ministry, 270, 271—the connect- 
ing link between it and Lord Mel- 
bourne’s government, 27 |—character of 
Lord Brougham, 271, 272—effect of the 
death of Lord Spencer on the termina- 
tion of the first Melbourne cabinet, 272 
—the king’s part in that event, 272, 
273—inference to be drawn from the 
resignation of Mr. Ellice, 273—what 
the question between the two great par- 
ties at present, 274—sketch of the ob- 
jects of the destructive party, 274, 275 
—the results of their success compared 
to the proscriptions of the Roman 
triumvirate, 275, 276—who the most 
prominent in opposition to Sir R. Peel's 
government, 276, 277—facetious genea- 
logy of concession, 277—the mischiefs 
of agitation, 278—what the remote 
cause of the revolution of 1688, 278— 
what the prospects held out by the ac- 
cession of Sir R. Peel’s government, 
278—Burke’s. view of reform, 279— 
comparison between two parties in the 
House of Commons at Sir R. Peel’s ac- 
cession, 279—sketch of a third division 
of it, 279, 280— what prevented the 
union of certain of the Whigs with Sir 
R, Peel, 280—on what grounds the 
Whigs ought to support him, 281— 
sketch of the principles of the Whig 
and Tory parties from Lord Mahon’s 
History of George LI., 281, 252—the 
principles on which only an adminis- 
tration can now be formed, 282, 283— 
character of the course of the Opposi- 
tion on the question of the Speakership, 
284—conjectures as to the reasons of 
it, 254, 285—impracticability of a go- 
verument with Lord Stanley for head, 
285, 286—what the true inference from 
the success of the opposition to Sir R. 
Peel, 286, 287. 

Tanis. See Zoan. 

Tanistry, law of, what, LVI, 223. 

Tanjore, XLIII. 408—Heber's visit to 
the rajah of, 408—missionaries at, 409 
—statue of Schwartz at, 409—a congre- 
gation of native Christians at, 409. 

Taou, what, LVI. 503. 

Taou-tse, description ofthe, LVI. 504. 

Tapajos, the, how far navigable, LVII. 28, 

Tapir, or anta, habits of the, LVII. 26. 

Tarente. See Macdonald. 

-———, Duc de, XLII. 581, 

Targioni, an Italian geologist, noticed, 
XLII, 421, 

2M2 
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Tarija, mode of living in the province of, 
III, 162—searcity of bread in, 162 
-  arromeen skeletons dug up in, 

Tartars, their victory over Kublai Khan, 
and consequent possession of the coun- 
try forming the Burman empire, noticed, 
XLI. 28. 

» remarks on the impolicy of the 
Chinese propitiating their alliance, 
XLI. 87. 

Tartary ; Travels into Bokhara, being the 
Account of a Journey from India to 
Caubul, Tartary, and Persia : also Narra- 
tive of a Voyage on the Indus, &c. &c. &c., 
by Lieut. Alexander Burnes, F.R.S., 
reviewed, LII. 367-406. See Bokhara. 

; Spencer’s Tyavels in Circassia, 
Krim Tartary, &c. §c., in 1836, re- 
viewed, LIX, 362, et seg. See Cir- 
cassia. 

Tasman Abel Jansen, the first discoverer 
of New Zealand, XLVIII. 135. 

Tattam, Kev. Mr., compiles a grammar 
of the Kgyptian language, with Dr. 
Young, XLII. 116. 

, character ofhis gram- 
mar of the Coptic, LILI. 110, note, 

Tattooing among the Burmese, remarks 
on, XLI. 48. 

———, a custom of the Britons, sup- 
posed to have given their name to the 
Picts, XLI. 140. 

forbidden in Polynesia, XLIII. 
45—law broken by Taaroarii and others, 
50, 

———, the art of, described, XLVIII. 
155. 

Taunton, Mr., notice of, XLII, 216. 

Tavira, LVIII. 271, 272. 

Tavistock, history of its preservation in 
the Reform Bill, XLIX. 260. 

» saying of Charles II. respect- 
ing, LIX. 276—schools of, 289—abbot 
of, 291—donation of duke of Bedford 
to, 292—celebration of Reform at, 296, 
297—superstitions, 305. See Russell, 
Lord John. 

————, Marquis of, his reply to an ob- 
servation of Mr. Baring, respecting the 
preservation of the borough of Tavis- 
tock in the Reform Bill, XLIX. 261. 

Tavy,the. See Devonshire. 

Ta-whang-te, the, who, LVI, 499, 

Taxation, direct and indirect, observations 
on, XLI. 515. 

———, amount of, in Europe, XLIII. 
298—plan for reducing, 365. 

Taxation, its effects as respects property 
considered, XLVII, 417. 

Taxes, Dr. Chalmers’ doctrines in regard 
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to the remission of, considered, XLVIII, 

55. 

Tayko Sama, his organization of the go- 
vernment of Japan, LIL, 300—his divi- 
sion of that empire, 301. 

Taylor, Jeremy, cited, XLI. 3. 

, notice of, XLIIL. 388. 

, his nightly prayer, XLIV. 











225, 226. 

XLIX, 16. 
. John, the water-poet, XLIV. 58 
—short account of him, 59—his stock 
of book-knowledge, 60—manner in 
which he published his books, 61—spe- 
cimens of his productions, 62—his wa- 
gering adventures, 65—his account of 
his Pennyless Pilgrimage, 65—and of 
his adventure from London to Queen- 
borough in a paper boat, 71—opens an 
eating-house at Oxford, 72—returns to 
Westminster and opens a public-house, 
72—hisdeath and epitaph, 72—portrait 
and character, 72, 73. 
» Henry, his romance of Philip van 
Artevelde, reviewed, LI. 365-391—this 
an historical romance, in consecutive 
dramatic scenes, 36.5—a species of com- 
position not uncommon among the Ger- 
mans, 365—the genius of the autor, 
365—the groundwork of his design, 365 
—his motto, 365, 366—the scene laid 
in Flanders, 366—the hero, 366—his 
conception and delineation of the cha- 
racter, 366—the author’s purpose in the 
character of Artevelde developed, 366 
—that was not to exhibit a literal like- 
ness of the real heroes of that time, and 
and why, 366—sketch of the career of 
the real Artevelde, 366, 367—further 
remarks on the author’s delineation of 
him, 367-369—the story of the first 
part of the romance analysed, 369— 
instance of the reflective spirit of Arte- 
velde, 370, 371—Artevelde takes upon 
him the dictatorship of the city of 
Ghent, 371, 372—his masterly solilo- 
quy at Adriana’s garden-gate, 372, 373 
—the exquisite love-scene which fol- 
lows, 373, 374—the action of the first 
part of the drama highly spirited, 374 
—the remainder of the story in the 
words of Froissart, 374-376—the rea- 
son why the English did not interfere 
to prevent France from crushing Arte- 
velde, 376, 377 —the story resumed, 
377, 378—the beauty of the Lay of 
Elena, 378-380—its popularity pre 
dicted, 380—the probable reason for its 
introduction, 380, 381—the story conti- 
nued, 381—the skilful diversification of 


, observations on his works, 
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the scenes, 385—the knight of Heurlée 
assassinates Philip, 388—the closing 
scene, 388-391—the merits of the 
poem, 391—in numerous passages the 
author speaks home to the feelings and 
facts of the present day, 391—his poli- 
tics, 391—his account of De Vaux, a 
bitter contemporary satire, 391, 

Taylor, Robert, who, XLIV. 299, 300. 

——, W.C., his History of the Civid 
Wars of Ireland, reviewed, XLVI. 410 
—the state and prospects of Ireland 
considered, 410, et seg.—the question, 
whether the Union with, and Great Bri- 
tain, can be much longer profitably pre- 
served, considered, 410—separation de- 
sired by a strong and resolved party in 
Ireland, 410—reliance of the friends of 
British connexion, 411—view of the 
parties into which Ireland is divided, 
411, e¢ seg.—the main cause of the un- 
happy state of the country stated, 412 
—peculiarity in the condition of the 
couutry described, 412 —observations 
on the existing settlement of property, 
413—temarks on the agitations in Ire- 
land during the last half-century, 413— 
the condition of Ireland neglected by 
the government after the suppression 
of the rebellion of 1798, 414—the ques- 


tions as to the origin of the disaffection, * 


and as to the proper means which ought 
to have been employed for subduing or 
converting it, considered, 414—remarks 
on the causes of the inactivity of the 
government, 415—an instructive disclo- 
sure in the Memoirs of Emmett and 
Mac Nevin, noticed, 415—the attention 
of the government, and of the higher 
ranks, diverted from its proper object 
by the associations of late days, 416— 
account of the progress of insurrection, 
416—the outrages in the south and 
west of Ireland not ‘ driftless,” 416—the 
preliminary measures of the agitators 
not yet completed, 417—reform or re- 
peal must put the last hand to the work 
of preparation, 417—the effects of grant- 
ing either measure considered, 417—the 
means of winning the great triumph to 
be sought in the numbers and resolution 
of the people striving for it, 417—not 
irrational to inquire whether their ob- 
ject might be safely conceded, 418— 
difficulty of ascertaining the object 
which the discontented peasantry are 
really desirous of accomplishing, 418— 
Dr. Doyle’s statement as to that object 
considered, 418—Mr. Senior’s recom- 
mendation examined, 419—objections 
to his proposed system of providing for 
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the Roman Catholic clergy, 419—his 
answer to those objections, 419 — 
grounds of objection to his plan for the 
endowment of the Church of 
420—remarks on the importance of the 
established Church in Ireland, 431— 
testimonies to the merits of the Irish 
Protestant clergy, 432, 433—observa- 
tions on the progress of Protestantism 
in Ireland, 433, 434—the Irish land- 
lords more nearly concerned in the fate 
of church revenues than they seem to 
apprehend, 434—the necessity of at- 
tending to the distressed condition of 
the Irish peasantry pointed out, 439— 
observations on the injustice arising 
from absenteeism, 440—the mournful 
alteration in the humbler classes in Ire- 
land described, 441—impossibility of 
England consenting, without a strug- 
gle, to advance Ireland into a state of 
jealous rivalry, 442—the remedy for 
the evils with which she is afflicted in 
our own hands, 443—necessity for the 
government removing incendiaries, 444 
—observations on the effects of the er- 
roneous persuasion that the British 
Constitution is universally applicable, 
445—statement of the effects of the In- 
surrection Actin Ireland, 446—observa- 
tions on the measures pursued in regard 
to Ireland, 446, et seg.—statement of 
peculiarities in the circumstances of 
Treland, 452, et seqg.—question whether 
the Church of Rome and the British 
Constitution can ever harmonise, exa- 
mined, 454, et seg.—the conduct of the 
Roman Catholic members of the legis- 
lature in reference to their oaths, consi- 
dered, 455, 456—the present system of 
governing Ireland not justified either 
by the circumstances of the country or 
the character of the population, 457, 
et seq7.—for whom we ought to legislate, 
stated, 458— statement of measures 
which ought to be adopted to ensure 
tranquillity, 458—the absurdity of the 
proposal of making the Roman Catholic 
Church the instrument of tranquillising 
Ireland pointed out, 458—some more 
substantial power than the British Con- 
stitution, in its milder form, possesses, 
necessary to preserve Ireland as an in- 
tegral part of the empire, 459—evils to 
be feared if the present state of things 
continue, 460—a resolved will onl 
necessaty to give peace, to Ireland, 
460. 


Tea, gross annual amount of the East 


India Company’s sales of, XLII. 148— 
prime cost in China, 148—amount of 
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duty charged on, 148—the Company 
unfairly charged with the high price 
of, 148—matter-of-fact history of a 
pound of hyson, 148—table of the com- 
parative price of tea at New York, 
Halifax, and Quebec, 149—increase in 
the importation of, resulting from the 
Commutation Act, 149—view of the 
trade in tea, 159—precautions taken by 
the Company to keep up the quality of 
their teas, 162—tricks of the Chinese 
tea-manufacturers, 162. 
Tea, doubtful whether a necessary of life 
to the Chinese, L. 446—-that which 
comes to Europe grown and prepared 
especially for the Kuropean market, 446 
—tea probably of not very ancient use 
among the Chinese, 447—earliest ac- 
count of it, 447—they are not invete- 
rately attached to the use of it, 447— 
that they use of a very inferior kind, 448. 
—-, method of adulterating, at Canton, 
LII. 368, xote—mode of drinking, in 
the city of Bokhara, 399, 400. 
—, mode of driuking, in China, LILI. 
334, 
—., proportion of, to the entire exports of 
China, LVI. 518. 
—, the, of Japan, inferiority of, LVI. 435. 
Teatro Espanol, El, &c., reviewed, LIX. 
62-87. Sce Theatre, the Spanish. 
Tekrourys, observations on their pilgrim- 
ages to Mekka, XLII. 35. 
Telescope, the, high value of Mr. Barlow's 
fluid-retracting, remarked, L. 7, nole. 
Telford. Mr., his evidence as to the effects 
of a system of public works carried on 
in the Highlands of Scotland, XLVI. 
402. 

smbn (télithai), meaning of, in Chal- 


dee, LVII. 86—not identical with San- 
scrit éritaya, 56, 87. 

Tellez, Gabriel, author of the original 
play of Ef Burlador de Seville, LIX. 
83. 


Temperance, the beauty of, XLVIII. 164. 

Temple, Sir William, the publication of 
his Mssay on the Comparative Excellence 
of Ancient and Modern Learning justi- 
tified, XLVI. 130—selects the Epistles 
to Phalaris for admiration, 152—those 
epistles declared spurious by Bentley, 
132—defended by Boyle, 132—Bent- 
ley’s answer, 133, 

» Edmond, his Trave/s in Peru, and 

Year's Residence in Potosi, reviewed, 





taining writer, 155—a ci-devant captain 
of Spanish dragoons, 155—appoited 
secretary to the Potosi Mining Associ- 


XLII. 155-181—a lively and enter- | 
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ation, 155—departs from London, 156 
—passage to Buenos Ayres, 156—jour- 
ney to Cordova, 156—his description of 
the postilions, 156—of the balsa, a 
leathern vehicle, 158—of San Miguel 
del Tucuman, 159—of the botas de po- 
tro, boots without seam, 16U—of South 
American ladies, 160—of the mode of 
living in Peru, 161—of Donna Juliana, 
the Lady Bountiful of Potosi, 161— 
receives intelligence of an outfit, 163— 
sets off for Potosi, 163—describes peril- 
ous passes, 163, 164—loses his horse, 
164—his beautiful apostrophe to the 
animal, 164—his description of the 
making of Chica, 165—of the poverty 
of postmasters, 165—of the mountain 
of Potosi, 166—of the great cone, 167 
—of the mode of extracting metal from 
ores, 167—his précis of the produce of 
the mines from their discovery, 168— 
his account of the discovery, 168— 
sets Indian miners to work, 169—his 
descriptivn of Cusco and La Paz, 169— 
of the wealth of Don Rodrigues, 170— 
—of the mode of clearing the mines of 
Puno, 170—of the extravagance of the 
Potosi Mining Association, 170—of 
chilling information received from the 
directors by, 171—of his interview with 
President Sacre, 171—of the necessi- 
tous condition of the company’s ser- 
vants, 172—disproves the necessity for 
enormous capitals fur mining purposes, 
172—-proves the mines of Potosi are 
not exhausted, 173—condemns the di- 
rectors, 173—winds up the concerns of 
the company, 173—his farewell dinner, 
173—describes the city of Potosi, 173 
—the society, 174—the ladies, 174, 175 
—luxuries and necessaries, 175, 176—the 
Peruvians described by, 176, 177—cu- 
rious story of St. Anthony and the Devil 
related by, 177—his account of the 
opening of the college of Pichincha in 
Potosi, 173—of the clergy of Peru, 178 
—of the Chola girls, 179—a strong ad- 
vocate for emigration, 179—his recipe 
how to get up a revolution, 180—not 
acquainted with natural history, 181- 
three teeth of the mastadon dug up by, 
181— Marco Polo’s description of a 
condor borrowed, without acknowledg- 
ment, by, 181—his account of mines 
quoted, 284, 


Temples, remarks on the fondness of ‘he 


Burmans for, XLI. 30. 


Tench, the, tenacity of life in, LVIIIL 


343, note. 


Teneriffe, the Nivaria of Ptolemy, XLI 
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Teneriffe, Peak of, notice of, XLIII. 
452 


Tennant, Charles, his Letfers on Coloniza- 
tion, &c., reviewed, XLV. 97-245. See 
Population and Emigration. 

Tennessee, account of two bodies of Indians 
found in a limestone cavern in, XLVIII. 
99 

Tennyson, Charles, his work On Purlia- 
mentary Reform, reviewed, XLIV, 555. 
See Parliamentary Reform. 

—, Alfred, his Poems, reviewed, 

XLIX, 81—the author a new prodigy of 

genius, 8l—a brighter star of that 

milky way of poetry of which Keats was 
the harbinger, 81—palinode on the sub- 
ject of Endymion, 82—specimens of Mr. 

Tennyson’s singular genius, 82, ef seg. 

—his prefatory sonnet, 82—his writings 

distinguished by a total absence of any 

particle of sa/t, 83—his testamentary 
paper addressed ‘To —-,’ 83—the Lady 
of Shalott, 85—specimens of The Miller’s 

Daughter, 86—his beauties equal to any- 

thing even in Keats, 88—(2none, 88 

—the Hesperides, 89 —his use of the 

grave accent, 90—the Lotus Eaters, 92 

—his Palace of Art, 92—his gallery of 

illustrious portraits, 92 — strong like- 

ness between his list of pictures and 
the Blarney collection of statues, 93+- 
his Dream of Fair Women, 93—his 

Darling Room, 94—lines to Christopher 

North, 95—literary phenomenon, 95— 

anecdote of Mr. Alderman Faulkener, 

« 





Tenorio, Alonzo Jufre, who, LIX. 82. 

-, Don Juan, the Don Juan of 
poetry, LIX. $1, 82—sketch of his life, 
82, 83. 

Tenterden, the late Lord, retained to the 
last his predilection for classical studies, 
LI. 365. 

Terceira, the Duke of, LVIII. 257, 258— 
circumstances of his return to England, 
296. 

Terence, character of his plays, XLVII. 
17. 








» wholly confines himself to the 
representation of Greek manners, L. 
400, 





, remarks on his works, LII. 62— 
causes of the sameness of his plots, 62, 
63—the difference between his writings 
and those of Plautus accounted for, 64—- 
his style, 64—Cicero’s description of it, 
64— Cesar’s estimate, 64—a minute 
analysis of his six plays given in The 
History of Roman Literature, 64. 

Teresa, a tragedy, by M, Dumas, analysed, 
LI, 197, 198. 
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Terminology, in science, value of, XLV. 
390, 391. 

Ternaux, M., notice of, XLIII. 217. 

Ternay, Abbé, his opinions on the sub- 
ject of national bankruptcy, noticed, 
XLI. 495. 

Terra del Fuego, burning mountains of, 
XLIII. 449. 

Terror, the reign of, date of commence- 
ment, LIV. 554—measures of, 555, 
556. 

Teriulia, La, of a Spanish theatre, what, 
LIX. 79, 80. 

Terza Rima, remarks on the difficulty of 
introducing the, as an English measure, 
XLIX. 449. 

Testa, the geologist, notice of, XLIII. 421. 

Testamenta Vetusta, by Sir H. Nicolas, 
the value of, LVI. 30. 

Testudinata, character of the class, LVI. 
52. 

T:ézos, the meaning of, in Pindar, LI. 
40, 4}. 

Teu, father of Pomare I., described, XLIII. 
2—the oldest man in the island at his 
death, 2—esteemed by the natives and 
supposed to be favoured by the gods, 3 
—led a peaceful life and died in 1802 of 
mere old age, 3—his height when in 
full strength not known, 3—his son, 
Pomare IL., six feet four inches high, 3 
—a club of iron-wood his walking stick, 
3—the staff of his spear like a weaver's 
beam, 3—might have had a family of 
Anakim, 3—remarkable for activity and 
perseverance, 3—had the improvement 
of the island and people at heart, 3— 
planted with his own hands cocoa- 
groves in Eimeo and Tahiti, 3— his 
mind completely subdued to the super- 
stitions of his country, 3—always kind 
to the missionaries, 3—protected and, 
at his death, recommended them to the 
protection of his son, 3—would have 
worshipped the God of the missionaries 
if they would have worshipped his 
gods, and admitted their divine cha- 
racter and rights, 3. 

Teutonic, curious anecdote of converting 
Scotch into a patois of, XLIII. 555, 

languages, observations on the 
relationship of the whole family of, with 
the Sanscrit, XLVIII. 8. 

—— race, the Latin tongue mainly 
and essentially a dialect of a, XLVI. 
340, et seq. 

Teutons, account of the, XLVI. 338. 

Texeira, Pedro, LVII. 1. 

Texier, M., a distinguished French actor, 
XLII, 491. 

Teynham, Lord, his How it must Work, 
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reviewed, XLVIII. 542--classification of 
the measures on which, in his opinion, 
every candidate for the new Parliament 
ought to be called upon to give the 
fullest pledges, 555—instance of his 
ignorance, 553, note. 

Thaddeus, of S » his conduct at the 
Council of Lyons, LI. 336—mode of 
his death, 337. 

Thalaba, its merits as an Eastern Tale, 
LI. 427, 428. 

Thaletas, the Cretan lyric poet, account 
of his songs and airs, XLIX. 355, 
note, 

Thames, the, remarks on the estuaries of, 
XLIII. 442. 

Thatch. See Straw-Thatch. 

Theatre, The Spanish (a collection of 
dramas), reviewed, LIX. 62-87—his- 
tory of the Spanish stage, why de- 
serving of notice, 62—dramatic enter- 
tainments when intreduced into the 
Peninsula, 62 — subsequent magnifi- 
cence, 62— moral character, 62, 63— 
severe regulations against actors in the 
fourth century, 63—in the eighth, 63 
—under Alonzo the Wise, 63— and 
others, 63—date of thefrise of Mysteries, 
63—objects, 63, 64—where has been 
ably sketched, 64--Mysteries how spread, 
64—when terminated in England, 64— 
the last, where performed, 64—Italian 
variety of the Mystery, 65—retains its 
ground in England, 65—the original 
Mystery still remains in Spain, 65—na- 
ture of the dramatis persone, 65—dif- 
ferent names of the Mysteries, 65, 66— 
auto sacramental, what, 66—comedia, 66 
—loas, 66—entremeses, 66—necimientos, 
what, and when celebrated, 66—early 
progress of the drama traced, 66—the 
erudite party, 67—Cervantes’ views, 67 
—who the earliest dramatists of Ma- 
drid, 67—Naharro, 67—Lope de Rueda, 
Naharro of Toledo, 67—Cervantes fails 
in the drama, and why, 67, 68—Lope 
de Vega, by whom imitated, 68—Cal- 
deron and Castro, 68—Moratin and 
Martinez de la Rosa characterized, 68 
— influence of the succession of the 
Bourbons on the national theatre, 69— 
Farinelli, 69—the opera, 69 —theatre 
under Charles III., 70 —influence of 
the clergy unfavourable to, 70—Anda- 
lusian association between devil and 
actor, 71—disabilities of latter in Spain, 
71, and note—who the inventor of play- 
bills, 72—Lope de Vega’s dramas, why 
never translated, 72—his birth and 
family, 72— meaning of Vega, 72— 

sketch of his life, 72, 73—character and 
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number of his works, 73—his facility 
whence derived, 74— his undramatic 
poems, 74—his principle of comedy, 75 
—his plays why nearly obsolete, 75, 76— 
his plots, 77—dialogue, 77—value of 
Lord Holland’s life of him, 77, nvte— 
his works little read, 77—present state 
of the Spanish stage, 78—the gracieso, 
78—character of the theatres, 78—num- 
ber in Madrid, 78— arrangements of 
European theatres whence copied, 78— 
history of the original Madrid theatres, 
78,79-—Los Mosqueteros, 79-—La Tertulia, 
79, 80—La Cazula, 80—the fascination 
of the bolero, 81—* Don Juan’ a real 
personage, 81—his history, 82, 83— 
who author of the original play, 83— 
imitations, 83, 84d—origin of the word 
carnival, 84—masquerading a part of 
all public rejoicings, 84—favourite dis- 
guises, 85, 86—anecdote of a masque- 
rading trick at Granada, 86—conduct 
of females in masquerades, 86—private 
masquerades, 86, 87. 

Theatres, the object of the frequenters 
of, stated, XLIV. 392. 

Thebans, the, build Memphis, XLIII. 
123—take Heliopolis, 123—take Pelu- 
sium, 123. 

Thebes, wonderful discoveries of Belzoni 
in the royal tombs of, XLIII. 1ls— 
its ancient magnitude and splendour 
surpasses all conception, 114—built by 
the Ethopians, 123—ruins of, covered 
with hieroglyphics similar to those in 
Meroe, 128—capital settlement of Tro- 
glodytes, 130—origin of ‘ Diospolis, 
the Grecian appellation of, 132—priests 
of, hostile to  ameg 133—built by Bu- 
siris, 133—Diospolitan list of kings ob- 
tained from the priests of, 133—frag- 
ments of older buildings detected in 
later works of the eighteenth dynasty 
at, 135—monuments of early Egyptian 
kings only found at, 140—visit of Ger- 
manicus to, 142—proofs of conquests of 
Pharaohs in monuments of, 146—usual 
dwelling-place of the Ammonian race, 
150. 

Thebes, in Egypt, the Topography of, &c., 
by J. G. Wilkinson, reviewed, LIII. 
103-142. See Egypt. The most curious 
of its tombs described, 121, 131. 

; barren of remains, LIX. 239, 

Theism, the, of the Jews, could only have 
been derived from above, LI. 227, 

Thenard, M., his experiments noticed, 
XLIII. 307. 

Theocritus, surpassed by Virgil, LII. 93 

—the singularity of Virgil’s close copy 

of him, 93, 
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Theodosius, his achievements in the East, 
LVII. 58—use of his victory in the 
West, 58—results of it, 59—idolatry not 
completely destroyed by, 60. 

Theodrie, criticism of the poem of, LVII. 
357—analysis, 357, 358. 

Theodulf, Bishop of Orleans, observations 
on his poem The Parenesis ad Judices, 
XLVIITI. 450, 

Theognis, account of, XLVIII. 89—and 
of his poetry, 89 — character of his 
poetry, 90—impossibility of translating 
Ma modern verse, 91 — specimens, 
92. 

@royove, question as to the genuineness of 
the poem so called, ascribed to Hesiod, 
XLVII. 17—examination of that part of 
the poem relating to the creation of the 
visible universe, 19, et seg. 

Theology, tendency of the study of, ex- 
plained, LXV. 341, 342.4 

Theology, Natural, Astronomy and General 
Physics considered with reference to, 
by the Rev. William Whewell, M.A., 
reviewed, L. 1. See Bridgewater Trea- 
tises. 

Theology, Natural, Essays on, by Dr. Alex. 
Crombie, reviewed, L. 213-228 — this 
view of the science of natural theology 
the most comprehensive of any extant, 
213—reason why, on many questions be- 
longing to this subject, error has been 
mistaken for truth, 213—and hence the 
value of the work, 213—every question 
coming under the scope of reason must 
be either of fact or of relation, 214— 
abstract reasoning inapplicable to ques- 
tions of fact, 214—Locke’s argument 
for the existence of a God stated, and 
an answer to it pointed at, 214—Dr. 
Clarke’s argument stated and disposed 
of, 215—the bad consequences of the 
line which Locke and Clarke took, 215 
—natural theology an inductive science, 
216—analogy between the reasoning of 
natural theology and physics, adduced 
in proof of the planetary system of 
Newton, 216, 217—why the work sup- 
plies a desideratum in theological lite- 
rature, 217—the fallacy of Paley’s lead- 
ing argument stated, 217, 218— man 
shown to be a comparatively recent 
creation, by an appeal to geological 
facts, 218 —on this point Sedgwick’s 
Discourse referred to and commended, 
211, note—Dr. Crombie’s treatment of 
the speculations of Buffon and others, 
218—the most striking instances of 
Divine wisdom where discovered, 218— 
the most striking animal instinct,is that 
of the bee, 218—Maclaurin finds by 
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calculation the propriety of the forma- 
tion of the bottom of the cells in a 
honeycomb, 219 — Raumer ascertains 
the same, 219—the folly of believing 
that the combination of angles in this 
part of the cell, being that which most 
saves labour and material, should be 
adopted by chance, 219—the wonder- 
ful phenomenon of a bird’s nest shows 
that there must be wisdom and contriv- 
ance somewhere, 219, 220—no stronger 
proof of design than a departure from 
a general and useful law, &c., 220— 
almost all animals come into the world 
clothed with some species of cover- 
ing, 220—case of clothes-moths, 220— 
shows that wisdom exists somewhere, 
221—on the hypothesis that man was 
formed by chance instantaneously per- 
fect and at maturity, he must have 
perished immediately on his formation, 
221—Dr. Crombie’s argument against 
a formation by chance conclusive, in 
what degree, 221—the hypothesis that 
earth in its primeval state possessed a 
generative power, discussed, 221-223— 
three facts which render the mode by 
which aliment is provided for an infant 
on its first birth extremely striking, 
222—these inconsistent with the hypo- 
thesis of chance, 222—the incentives 
which stimulate the mother to give 
support to her child, 222, 223—energy 
of her instinctive affection for her child, 
223—illustrated by an anecdote, 223, 
note—the mental constitution of man 
a striking proof of an intelligent cause, 
224—the argument from the Divine be- 
nevolence curious and original, 224— 
obscurity and error which prevails re- 
lating to the nature of mind and of mat- 
ter, 224—an incorporeal substance not 
an absurdity, 224—the question of a 
future state how to be resolved, 224— 
the immortality of man how to be 
proved by the inductive method, 224- 
227—the errors with which natural the- 
ology has been defaced cannot be fairly 
objected to it, 227—a knowledge of the 
existence of one God, one of the most 
difficult and one of the latest triumphs 
of the inductive philosophy, 227—hence 
a new light upon the evidence of re- 
vealed religion, 227—the belief in an 
Almighty governor not an instinctive 
and universal principle, 227—the know- 
ledge of the true God possessed by the 
Jews an irresistible proof of a revelation, 
227— anticipations of the advantages 
of applying the inductive philosophy to 
revealed religion, 228. 
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Theology, Natural, Lord Brougham’s Dis- 
course on, reviewed, LY. 387-416—im- 
portance of the subject, 387—objects of 
the discourse, 387—Lord Brougham’s 
commencing observations, 387, 388— 
shown to be incorrect, 388 —the true 
notion of change, 388—eternal objects 
how known to us, 388, 389—assertion 
of his respecting arithmetic, 389 — 
questioned, $89— how we become ac- 
quainted with ourselves, 390—his as- 
sumption respecting the mind, 390— 
fails to prove the common classification 
of knowledge, 391—obscurity of title 
of Section ii. of the discourse, 391— 
—his hesitation and doubts, 391, 392— 
what a physical fact, 392—his mistake 
as to, 392—evidences of an intelligent 
cause, 392—impiety of language, 393 
—meagreness of his account of the 
nature of the evidence, 393, 394—vague- 
ness of title of Section iii, 394 — his 
censure on modern theologians, 394, 395 
—why they have dwelt on physical 
phenomena, 395 — Paley’s opinions 
chargeable with some inconsistencies, 
395—Lord Brougham’s assertions as to 
Paley and Derham untenable, 395 — 
proot of his want of comprehension of 
nature of part of the evidence, 395, 396 
—argument from instincts, 396—Lord 
Brougham not the first or second who 
has treated the intellectual and moral 
part of the evidence, 396 — Nieu- 
wentyt’s views, 396— Dr. Crombie’s, 
396 — his proof of the immateriality 
of the soul, 396, note—how Lord 
Brougham might have strengthened his 
argument, 396, 397 —instance of his 
vagueness, 397 — startling dogma of 
his stated, 397—and its consequences 
deduced, 397,398—his ignorance of the 
merits of the question, 398—mixed with 
valid reasoning, 398—an argument of 
his for the distinct existence of mind, 
398—refuted, 398—argument of a ma- 
terialist stated, and from thence a fal- 
lacy of Lord Brougham’s pointed out, 
398—disavowal of materialism, 398— 
remark preliminary to Section iv., 399 
—definitions of a priori and a posteriori 
reasoning, 399, 400—service done by 
Crombie in discarding the former, 400 
—whom Lord Brougham follows, 400 
—but errs as to Clarke’s argument from 
infinite space, 400—but Clarke also 
wrong, 400, 401 — Lord Brougham’s 
error on the argument a priori, 401— 
his argument on creation disputed, 401, 
402—that God can create matter not 
a contradiction, 402—object of Section 
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v.,402—denial that immaterialism is the 
chief ground for belief in a future state, 
402—conclusion from‘a dictum of Lord 
Brougham’s as to the mind, 402—and 
refutation, 402, 403 — his appeal to 
dreaming, 403—refutes his own argu- 
ment, 403, 404—character of Section 
vii., 404 —his position that synthesis 
and analysis are the same, discussed 
and shown to be wrong, 404, 405—fa- 
vourable specimen of his style, 405-407 
—character of his notes, 407—general 
character of the work, 407, 408—im. 
portant defects indicated, 407, 408, 410 
—a metaphysical argument of his dis- 
puted, 410—rational conviction not es- 
sential to belief, 410—what Cheselden’s 
case proves, 411 —instance of Lord 
Brougham’s ignoratio edenchi, 411—cri- 
ticism on his explanation of causation, 
411-413—grave errors in his astronomy, 
413—their tendency, 414— errors m 
logic exposed, 414, 415—of his incon- 
sistency, 415, 416—character of the 
work, and of its style, 416. 


Theology, Natural; Geology considered 


with reference to Natural Theology, by 
the Rev. Dr. William Buckland, re- 
viewed, LVI. 31-64 — peculiar value 
of the work, 31—origin of prejudices: 
against geology, 31 — these entirely 
fanciful, 32 — geological knowledge 
not to be expected in the Bible, 32— 
explanation of the account of creation 
in Genesis, 32, 33—what the object of 
the Mosaic account, 33, 34—why une 
reasonable to expect a fuller, J4— 
what the main object of the Doctor's 
Reliquia Diluviane, 34, note—two divi- 
sions of the history of the world, 34, 35 
—what the main object of the disposi- 
tion of the earth’s surface, 35— how 
rendered capable of supporting man, 35 
—consequence of its irregularities, 35, 
36—geology explains these, 36—agency 
employed to elevate the land above the 
ocean shown to be twofold, 36—the se- 
parate effects, 36, 37—the Doctor, how 
shows the dynamical changes on the 
earth’s crust, 37—obscurity of the seat 
of the igneous power, 37—the two the- 
ories of it, 37—the Doctor’s treatment, 
of them, 37—the reviewer's preference 
for that of central heat rather than the 
chemical one, 38 — arguments against 
the latter stated, 38—agency of heat 
discussed, 38—of water, J8—of the at- 
mosphere, 38—adaptation of the globe 
to man limited, but demonstrable, 39— 
striking example of this, 39, 40—ano- 
ther, 40, 41—how fur the theory ex- 
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tends, 41, 42—what portion of the globe 
habitable, 42—what the most interest- 
ing part of the treatise, 43—ability dis- 
played on, by Dr. Buckland, 43— his 
eloquence, 45—testimony of fossils to 
the goodness of God, 43—immensity of 
mass of materials for the treatise, 43, 
44—value of the study of fossils, 44 
—the * police of ancient nature,’ 45— 
influence of the carnivorous races on the 
sum of enjoyment, 45, 46—instances of 
design in the ancient mammalia, 46— 
in the megatherium, 46, 47—age of the 
saurians, 47 —account of the ichthyo- 
saurus, 47, 48—nature of food used by 
them how discovered, 48, 49—the ple- 
stosauri, 49-5 1—probable destination of 
the mososaurus, 31 — pterodactyle, the, 
described, 51, 52—result of the inquiry 
respecting, 52—the megalosaurus, igua- 
nodon, and hy/ewosaurus, 52 —testudinata, 
52, 53—an experiment of Dr. Buckland’s, 
53—his reflections upon the vestigia of 
the species, 53, 54—Dr. Buckland’s ob- 
ligations to Professor Agassiz, 51—his 


remarks on fossil fishes, 54—apparent | 
| 


intent of creation, 54—mollusca, 55— 
fossil ink, 55—oblhgations of geology to 
Miss Anning, 55—fossil pens, 55, 56— 
fossil anomonite, 56—its power of re- 
sistance, 56, note—belemniles, 58—notice 
of the wenmulite, 58, 59—trilolita, 59— 
erustacea, 59, note—optical adaptation 
of former, 60—asaphus caudatus, 60— 
author’s remarks upon, 60, 61—excel- 
lence of his chapter on fossil insects, 61 
—and on zoophyies, 61—fidelity of the 
plates, 61, 62—anthor’s expenditure 
upon the execution of them, 62, nofe— 
general character of the work, 62— 
number of fossil plants hitherto de- 
scribed, 62 — results of the study of 
fossil plants, 62, 63—difficulty of de- 
termining how far the indications of 
climate afforded by them coincide with 
those afforded by fossil animals, 63, 
64— immense quantity of remains of 
the former, 64—description of some, 
64—general commendation of the work, 
64, 

Theon of Alexandria, well-known frag- 
ment of, consulted, XLIII. 142, note. 
Theory; the undulatory theory of light 
considered] by Mrs. Somerville to be 
perfectly established, LI. 60—and si- 
milar to that of sound, heat, and fluid, 

61. 
Theory of the Earth, by Buffon, XLIII. 
420—by Hutton, 123. 
Theot, Catherine, who, LIV. 573, 574. 
Therapia, its beautiful situation and 
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present condition described, XLI. 
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Theresa, par Alex. Dumas, reviewed, LI. 
177-212. See Drama, the French. 

Thermidor, the 9th, observations on, 
XLIX. 46. 

Thesaurus Grece Lingue, ab Hen. Ste- 
phano, tertio ediderunt Car. Ben. Hase, 
&c., reviewed, LI. 144-177. See Lex- 
icography, Greek, 

Thetford, James I. threatened with an 
action for trespass at, XLI. 55. 

Theuerdank, authorship of the poem of, 
LViII. 52. 

Thibaut, M., his account of giraffe-hunt- 
ing, LVI. 325-327—his skill, 328. 

Tiwergarien, the, of Berlin, what, LVIII. 
305. 

Thierry, M., character of his sketch of 
Karl the Great, XLVIILI. 427. 

Thiers, M., observations on the view taken 
by him of the Reign of Terror, in his 
History of the Revolution, XLIX, 31. 

, revives the dramatic censor- 

ship in Paris, with the probable causes, 

LI, 271, and xote—his inconsistencies, 

277—an impudent device of his, 555, 

556. 








—————,, his mode of inquiring into 
English affairs in 1833, LIL. 217, note. 

, advocates the cause of the 
Gironde in his History, LIV. 544, note. 

Thiersch, Dr. Bernhard, his Ueber das 
Zeitalter und Vaterland des Homer, re- 
viewed, XLIV. 121. 

Thinking, remarks on the effects of the 
liberty of, claimed by the Dissenters, 
XLVILI. 116, 

Thirlwall, Rev. Connop, his letter to Dr, 
Turton, reviewed, LII. 466-487. See 
Dissenters. 

Thirsty Sound, quantity of butterflies at, 
LIL, 14. 

Thirty Years’ War, real nature of the, 
LVIII. 400. 

Thistlewood, Mr., anecdote of his beha- 
viour in the night before his execu- 
tion, LI. 94. 

Thomas, Jean Jaques, his residence and 
character, LV. 332. 

, M., notice of, XLI. 324, 

» Thomas, his story, LIX. 306-308, 

Thomists, the, noticed, XLI. 10. 

Thompson, Captain, account of the mas- 
sacre of, and of the crew of the Boyd, 
by the natives of New Zealand, 
XLVIII. 148, 











, anecdote of, LV. 150, 





and note. 


Thomson (the chemist), notice of, XLIII, 
320. 
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Thorlakson, account of a visit to, LIV. 
365. 

Thornhill, Mr., his racing transactions, 
noticed, XLIX. 426. 

Thornton, Mr., extract from a letter 
of Bishop Heber to, XLIII. 384, 
385. 

Thorpe, Mr., observations of, relative to 
the return of writs, XLII. 196. 

Thothmes III., account of his tomb, 
LILI. 121. 

Thoughts on rebuilding the Houses of 
Parliament, reviewed, LVIII. 61-82. 
See Architecture. 

Thoutmosis. See Amenoftep and Merris. 

Thracian tribes, the practice of Suttee 
found among the, XLVIII. 9. 

Thrale, Mr., his character described, 
XLVI. 17—Johnson's feelings towards 
him, 17. 

Three Days, remarks on the French Revo- 
lution of the, XLVIII. 234. 

rough, origin of the word, ascertained, 
LIV. 314. 

Thuanus, his description of the Val Fres- 
siniére, noticed, XLIX. 67. 

Thucydides, benefit to the nine books of 
Herodotus from the résumé in the first 
sections of, XLVI. 9. 

————-—,, effect of his adoption of the 
Attic dialect, XLVII. 38. 

, remark on his history, L. 





287. 








, the involved method of his 
sentences, LI. 41—surpassed in most 
points by Sallust, LII. 87—a feature of 
his manner, LIII. 96—comparison of, 
with Herodotus, 96. 

Thunder-storm at New York described, 
LIV. 46. 





-, a description of, in the 
Tyrol mountains, LI. 432. 

Thurlow, obtains a peerage, XLII. 306. 

——-, Lord, observations made by, to 
Boswell on his Life of Johnson, XLVI. 
18. 








-, compares Crabbe to Par- 
son Adams, L. 487. 

Tiber, the, XLIII. 432. 

Tiberias, curious circumstances of the 
battle of, LIII. 394-396. 

Tibullus, remarks on his writings, LII. 
73—and character, 73—and on the au- 
thenticity of the poem in honour of 
Messala, 73, and note. 

Tieck, his work entitled Shakspeare’s 
Vorschule, noticed, XLVI. 478. 

-, the first German critic that has 





gained much acquaintance with the 
English poets of Shakspeare’s time, 
LH. 19. 
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Tieck, his simplicity accounted for, LIII. 
222—notice of his Phantasies, 224, and 
note. 

. M. Von, his mode of life, LVIII. 
326—his appearance, 326—his drama- 
tic readings, 326. 

Tien-sing, the salt-stacks near, sufficient 
to supply the whole empire of China, LI. 
474, 475. 

Tierney, Mr., his style of oratory, LI. 
358. 





Tiers Etat, remarks on the effect of the 
double vote granted to the, XLVII. 561, 
note, 

Tiger-hunting, description of, LIII. 44, 
45. 

Tigers, the superstitious fears of the na- 
tives of Bencoolen in regard to, noticed, 
XLII. 424, 

Tigris, the branches of, and their junction 
with the Euphrates, noticed, XLIX. 217. 

Till, plain of the, XLIII. 430, 

Tillage, not impeded by the operation of 
the tithe system, XLII. 106. 

Tillemont and Le Beau, their characters 
as historians, L. 288-307. 

Timaus, an Egyptian king, noticed, 
XLIII. 136. 

Timler, Naval, and Arboriculture, Mr. P. 
Matthew's work on, reviewed, XLIX. 
125. See Dry Rot. 

Timbuctoo, river of, XLI. 239. 

Timbuctoo, Journal dun Voyage a, pat 
René Caillié, XLII. 450. 

————-,, description of, by M. Caillié, 
XLII. 460—absurdity of Caillié’s map 
of, 460—question as to the amount of 
population, 461 — question as to the 
latitude and ential of, 461, 462, 

Times (newspaper), quoted, XLIII, 299, 
note, 

, The, quoted on the subject of M. 

Polignac’s administration, XLVIII. 

254, 267. 





, strictures on the course of, 
regarding the last French Revolution, 
XLIV. 296,297. 

Timms, Mr., of the Treasury, story of, 
LIX. 419. 

Timocracy, the, of Athens, what, XLV. 
452, 

Timor, peak of, XLIII. 454. 

Timour, the Emperor, observations of, in 
regard to the true foundations of an 
empire, XLVIII. 282. 

Tin, prices of, in war and’peace, XLIII. 
296, and note. 

Tindal, XLIII. 182, 202. 

Tino, an idolatrous priest of Tahiti, 
XLIII. 20—promises victory to the ido- 
lators, 20, 
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Tinville, Fouquier, a proposal made by, to 
the National Celestion, aeieel, 
XLIX. 42. 

Tipeat, origin of the game of, LIV. 309, 
nole, 

Tippoo Sultan, definitive treaty with, 
XLIII. 84—his name omitted in the 
list of the friends of the Kast India 
Company, 86—his hostile designs lead 
to the capture of Seringapatam, 91— 
his fall and character, 91, 

—, his method of holding 
a council of war, XLV. 92. 

, the Marquis Wellesley 
finds it necessary to commence hostili- 
ties with, soon after his accession to the 
Government of India, LI. 403—is de- 
feated at Malavelly, 404, 405 — and 
—- at the siege of Seringapatam, 

8. 

Tiraboschi, M., his estimate of Sylla’s 
character erroneous in one particular, 
LII. 76—strictures on his criticism of 
a passage in Pliny, 77, note—a sin- 
gular oversight of his pointed out, 81, 
note—another, 84, note. 

Tirhakah, the name of an Ethiopean sove- 
reign on ancient monuments, XLIII. 
154—Tarak, or Taraco, the same as, 
a — fought against Sennacherib, 

54. 

—— remains of walls of, LIX. 231, 

” <”) 


ase 








Tithe-composition, observations on,X LIII. 
253, 

Tithe-system, Essay on the, reviewed, 
XLII. 105—objections urged against 
the system, stated, 105 — entitled to 
candid consideration, 106—the objec- 
tion that tithes impede the improve- 
ment of land shown to be problemati- 
cal 106—the quantity of land in grass 
not ascribable to the tithe-system, and 
not in itself an evil, 107—the enclosure 
of waste lands not obstructed by tithes, 
108—repugnance of a considerable por- 
tion of the community to tithe, 108— 
some modification of the system to con- 
ciliate that feeling desirable, 108—ne- 
cessity of terminating the contentions 
between the clergy and their people in 
regard to tithes, 110—objections to a 
general commutation for a grant of 
land, 110—fixed money payments more 
objectionable than grants of land as a 
permanent commutation, 113—propo- 
sal for substituting a corn-rent for 
tithes, examined, 114 — the tithes of 
Scotland commuted upon this principle, 
114—evils of the Scottish system, 114 
—by providing for a fresh estimate of 
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the produce of each parish at stated pe™ 
riods those evils might have been avoided, 
115—such a provision in the Irish Tithe 
Bill, 116—the adoption of a measure 
analogous in principle recommended for 
England, 118—cause of the failure of 
all attempts to remedy the chief defects 
of the English system, 118—cause of 
the obloquy which attaches to levying 
tithes in kind, 119—that custom more 
common in Kent than in any other dis- 
trict, 119—yet complaints against tithes 
less frequent there than elsewhere, 119 
—seldom resorted to in other countries, 
120—its ill effects, 120—popular delu- 
sions with respect to tithe, 120—absurd 
notions respecting the cost of our eccle- 
siastical institutions, 121—division and 
application of the original revenues of 
parochial benefices, 122 —origin of 
tithes, 123—for what purposes intended 
by their donors, 124—ecclesiastical au- 
thorities never possessed of the power 
of devoting any portion of the endow- 
ments to purposes not contemplated by 
the donor, 125 —the doctrine that 
tithes are the property of the State, con- 
sidered and refuted, 126 — the land- 
owners the only persons to be benefited 
by the abolition of tithe, 130—effects of 
fixed money stipends from the Exche- 
quer, 130—opinions of Mr. Burke and 
Mr. Southey on the effects of tithe, 132, 
133—political consequence of rendering 
the clergy dependent on the Exchequer, 
134— objections to the eleemosynary 
system of maintaining the ministers of 
religion, 135-137—question whether 
better to pay tithes to a resident clergy 
or to non-resident landowners, 140—the 
State not the proprietor, but the guard- 
ian of ecclesiastical endowments, 143 
—limits of the power of guardianship 
possessed by the State, 144—mistaken 
notions of certain fundholders on the 
subject of tithes, exposed, 145, 146. 


Tithes, observations on, XLVI. 107. 


-, Mr. Senior’s Letter to Lord Howick 
on the Commutation of, reviewed, XLVI. 
410—statements and conduct of Dr. 
Doyle in regard to, 435—the landowners 
of Ireland deeply interested in the fate 
of, 434-436, 

,a rent-charge, not a tax, laid by 
lords of manors on their own property, 
XLVII. 335—proof of this by Archdea- 
con Lyall, 385—question as to the wis- 
dom of the people endeavouring to ob- 
tain the alienation of tithes, 386. 

, Dr. Chalmers’s just and sagacious 
general remarks on, XLVIII, 56, 
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Tithes, remarks on the Act for the Com- 
mutation of Tithes in England, LVII. 
242—nature and value of the amend- 
ments made by the House of Lords in 
- Bill as sent up from the Commons, 

43. 

Tithes (Ireland), sketch of legislation 
since 1823 upon, LVII. 243-247—na- 
ture of the Bill passed by the Lords in 
1836, 247,248. 

Titicaca, lake of, described, XLIII. 169. 

Title-deeds, registration of. See Regis- 
tration. 

Titus, above 100,000 Jews made captives 
by him, L. 404—his protest at the siege 
of Jerusalem, LIII, 162. 

Tjan-Hoeck, a Chinese agriculturist, Ge- 
neral Van den Bosch’s plan for the 
establishment of agricultural colonies, 
borrowed from, XLI. 540, 

Tnephactus, an Egyptian king, noticed, 
XLIII. 133. 

To, etymology of, ascertained, LIV. 314, 


Toad-eaters, where flourish best, LIX. 
144, note. 

Tobacco, the merits of, discussed before 
James I. on his visit to the University 
of Oxford, XLI.71. 

—, remarks on the reduction of the 

duty on, proposed by Sir H, Parnell, 

XLII. 506. 

, smoking of, remarks on, L, 332 
—majority by which the free culture of, 
in France was carried in the National 
Assembly, LII. 540—odd contrast of 
Louis Philippe’s views on the question, 
540. 

Toboso, village of, in Spain, XLIV. 330. 

Tobouai, XLV. 72. 

Tocqueville, Alexander de, his De /a 
Démocratie en Amérique, translated by 
H. Reeve, reviewed, LVII. 132-162 
—nature of the undertaking, 133— 
usual method of travellers in America, 
133—results, 133—M, de Tocqueville’s 
superiority over other writers on, 133, 
134—effect of his work in dispelling 
fallacies, 134—secret of his calmness, 
134—contrast of circumstances in which 
a Frenchman and an Englishman write 
on America, 134, 135—character of the 
work, 135—objection of prolixity of the 
first volume answered, 145, 136—trans- 
lator’s fears of this, 136—work ranked 
with Madame de Staél’s Germany, 136 
—importance of grave attention to sub- 
jects of democracy, 136, 137—progres- 

sion of equality of conditions in Europe, 

137—his leading idea, 137—proofs from 

the history of France of existence of a 
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democratic revolution, 137, 138—con- 
temporary tendency of great events to 
equalize ranks, 138, 139—effect of the 
Reformation, 139—spirit in which the 
book was written, 139—its professed 
object, 140—how the masses came to 
be left to their wild propensities, 140, 
141—his reflection on the existing state 
of France, 141—its probable arrival at 
democracy, 142—utility of his investi- 
gations, 142—division of the task, 142, 
143—at what period the study of the 
character of nations ought to begin, 
143—influence of the S/ood in descent 
too briefly adverted to, 143—emigrants 
of different periods to America how dis- 
tinguished from one another, 144—why 
did not carry with them predilections 
in favour of aristocracy, 144—men of 
rank why obliged to lay it down, 144, 
145—hereditary landed estates why out 
of question, 145—distinctions between 
origin of northern and southern settlers, 
145 — state of manners in Southern 
States how explicable, 145 — colonies 
how usually established, 145—charac- 
ter of the New England settlers, 145, 
146—of their piety, 146—cause of high 
degree of freedom enjoyed by the North 
American colonies from the first, 146— 
effect of establishment of townships, 
146, 147—peculiarities of American so- 
ciety whence derived, 147 — clearness 
of the author’s explanations of social 
condition of United States, 147 —the 
principle of subdivision of property why 
not carried out in the Southern States, 
147, 148—law of inheritance in Ver- 
mont, 148—with respect to inheritances 
French law more democratic than Ame- 
rican, 148—development of the sove- 
reignty of the people, 148—distinctions 
of federalist and republican extinct, 
148, 149—date of accession to power of 
latter party, 149—Jefferson, president, 
149—dislike of the rich to democracy, 
149, 150—condition of a moneyed Ame- 
rican, 150—despotism’ under which a 
large body groan, 150—supremacy of 
the populace, 150—consequences of the 
unlimited power of the majority, 150— 
judges how dependent on the represent- 
ative bodies, 151—the latter why neces- 
sarily delegates, 151—effect on public 
men, 151—influence of majority irre- 
sponsible, 151—rapidity of logialaticn, 
152—danger of trusting uncontrollable 
power anywhere, »152—instances of the 
tyranny of the majority, 153—distine- 
tion between tyranny and arbitrary 
power, 153—the majority how domi- 
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neers over men’s minds, 153, 154—re- 
fiections, 154, 155—ruling power in 
United States must not he jested with, 
155—consequences of this on their poli- 
tical condition, 155, 156—whence the 
chief danger to democracy in America 
arises, 156—the author's opinion of the 
result how supported, 156—causes mi- 
tigating the tyranny of the majority, 
156, 157—their ignorance of the art of 
government, 157— influence of lawyers, 
157-159 — other conservative circum- 
stances, 159 — education how contri- 
butes to support democracy, 159—expe- 
rience and good sense of Americans, 
160—and of education in America, 160 
—conservatism of religious feelings the 
most powerful, 160, 161—danger to 
America from spread of Romanism, 161 
—numbers of Romanists in the Union, 
161—what the real object of Romish 
priesthood, 161, 162—testimony to the 
fidelity of Mr. Reeve’s translation, 162 
—a cheap edition recommended, 162. 
Tod, Lieutenant-Colonel James, his dn- 
nals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, re- 
viewed, XLVIII. 1—poets the first his- 
torians in all nations, 1—one great my- 
thic period presented by the native an- 
nals of India, 1—Rdja Taringini, the 


annals of Cashmir,the only work which - 


TOD 


direct common origin of our Teutonic 
ancestry and the chivalry of Rajpootana, 
13—account of the feudal system of the 
Rajpoots, 13—books of grants, 13—he- 
reditary descent, 13—armorial bearings, 
14—fiscal, or demesne territory, 14— 
division of the chiefs and their privi- 
leges, 14—appeal to the sovereign, 15— 
fine on the renewal of a fief, 16—ward- 
ship, 16—allodial tenure, 17—descend- 
ing operation of Indian feudalism, 17 
— formation of Rajpootana, 18 — its 
early annals, 18—account of the royal 
house of Mewar, 19—invasions of the 
Saracens, 19—corruption of the Maho- 
metans, 19—reign of Samarsi, 19— 
some account of the heroic resistance 
of the Rajpoot princes to the Mahometan 
conqueror, 20—account of the memora- 
ble sieges of Cheetore, the capital of 
Mewar, 20, et seg.—fate of Samarsi, 21 
—foundation of the state of Marwar, 21 
—Lakumsi on the throne of ,Cheetore, 
21—Alla-o-din, the Pathan emperor, in- 
vades Mewar, 21—object of his invasion, 
21—account of Pudmani the Angelica 
of Cheetore, 21—siege of Cheetore, 21 
—succession of the native princes of 
Mewar, 25—a characteristic incident 
concerning Pirthi Raj the Roland of 
his age, detailed, 25—reign of Janga, 


4 can be called history, 2—evidence in 26—last and fatal invasion of the Ma- 
favour of the supposition that historical hometans, 26— Festival of the Bracelet 
i composition was not unknown in India, described, 26—the emperor Akber ap- 
. 3—remarks on the essentially poetic pears before Cheetore, 27—its last 

genius of Indian civilization, 3—ge- fall, 28—account of the gallant conduct 
y nuine historical records, if any, likely to of Pertap, 283—and of his son Umra, 
4 be found with Buddhist or Jain Com- 29—dependent and inglorious state of 
« munities, 4d—observations on the gran- the Rana of Mewar, 30 —observa- 
* deur of the scenery of Rajast’han, 6— tions on the annals of the rival states to 


character of the architecture, 7—original 
Lirth-place and descent of the Rajpoot 
tribes, 7—remarks on the relation of 
the whole family of Teutonic languages 
to the Sanscrit, 3—identity of the Indo- 
scythic races with the original tribes of 
the north of Europe, $—the general 
character of their religion the same, 8— 
analogies between the Rajpoots and the 


Mewar, 33—account of the Rahtores of 
Marwar, 33—death of their hero Ajit, 
33—specimen of the style of the native 
anunalists, 33—the Rajpoot character de- 
scribed, 34—their moral fate dependent 
on the merchant princes of England, 
34—remarkable transition state of so- 
ciety formed in one province by Zalim 
Sing, regent of Kotah, 35—his extra- 


. northern tribes, 9—instance of a strange ordinary character described, 35—man- 
i? coincidence between the usages of re- ner in which he made the crown lord 
te mote nations, 10, ofe—difficulties in of the soil, considered, 37—his system 
. the way of the affiliation of the different of taxation described, 37. 

* races of mankind, 10—the feudal sys- | Joda, a, what, LIL. 393. — 

“_ tem found among the clans of Rajpoot- | Todd, the Rev, Henry John, his Life of 
“ ana, 1]—the late and gradual growth Archbishop Cranmer, reviewed, XLVII. 
le of that system a formidable objection to 366—observations on the different cha- 
1e the supposition that this coincidence racters given of Cranmer by different 
o affords evidence of a common descent historians, 367—account of his educa- 
ry between the Rajpoots and the northern tion, 367—his exertions for the esta- 


Zz tribes, 12—the fact not conclusive of a blishment of schools in England, 368 
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—sent to college in his fourteenth year, 
369—account of his marriage, 369— 
different accounts of his wife’s position 
in society, 369—invited by Wolsey to 
his new college of Christ Church, but 
refuses the appointment, 370—not an 
ambitious churchman, as some have 
represented, 370—his protest that he 
came unwillingly to his bishopric ex- 
amined, 371—his protestation in regard 
to his oath to the Pope, 371, 372— 
guiltless of the blood of Lambert, 372 
—the sin of Ann Askew’s death not at 
his door, 373—the strongest case against 
him that of Joan of Kent, 373—his 
doctrines, in regard to punishment for 
heterodoxy examined, 374—moderation 
the key of his character and conduct, 
375—instances in proof of this, 375— 
not a puritan, 375—moderation his 
principle in framing the articles of his 
church, 376—vbservations on his com- 
position of our liturgy, 377—his recan- 
tations, 379—his stand against the act 
of the ten articles that of a bold and 
benevolent man, 379—writes to Henry 

VIII. on behalf of Cromwell, 379— 

other instances of his intrepidity, 380— 

his conduct on the accession of Mary 

that of a Christian hero, 380—instances 
of his frailty, 380—Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s reflections on the death of Cran- 

mer, 381. 

, his edition of 
Johnson’s Dictionary, reviewed, LIV. 
295-330. See Lexicography, Eng- 
lish. 

Tofoa, XLV. 72. . 

To-kung, or helmsman, in a Chinese junk, 
description of his office, LI. 470. 

Toleration, not secured by dissent, 
XLVIIL. 115. 

—, religious, the use made of pro- 
fessions of toleration in James the Se- 
cond’s time, LI. 500—the system of 
toleration attempted by his government 
would, if successful, have undone the 
country, 904. 

Tolosa, circumstances of the attack of, 
LIV. 217—society in, 218—anecdotes, 
219-222. 

Tom Cringle’s Log, character of, XLIX. 
485, note. 








-——, praised, L. 377, note. 

Tomkins, Isaac, his 7houghts on the Aris- 
tocracy, reviewed, LILI. 540-548 — 
who the real author, according to com- 
mon fame, 540 — opening of the ar- 
gument, 540 —the aristocracy what, 
541—ease of the younger branches of 
noble families, 541—evil results of 
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the privileges of aristocracy, 542— 
Torkins’s description of fashionable cir- 
cles, 542, 543—his reflections thereon, 
543—the middle classes, 543—political 
tendencies of fashionable youth, 544— 
not desirable to abolish the House of 
Lords, and why, 545—character of Mr. 
Peter Jenkins’s letter, 545—his charac- 
ter of the House of Commons of 1835, 
546, 547—date of Peter’s pamphlet, 
548, 


Tomline, Bishop, anecdote told by, in his 


Lifeof Pitt, XLII. 311, 312. 


Tompson, acharacter in Dumas’s Richard 


Darlington, LI. 206, 207. 


Tone, Theobald Wolfe, appointed assist- 


ant secretary to the Catholic Committee, 
XLVI. 236—his character, 237 —ex- 
tracts from his Diary, 237—engages in 
the French expedition against Ireland, 
24 


Tone, Theobald Wolfe, Life of, and other 
works relating to, reviewed, LVI. 367- 
400—the Comet Club, 367—the Irish 
Brigade, 367, 368—object of Tone’s 
Life, 368, 369—and of Colonel Fer- 
moy’s commentaries, 370, 371 — 
thoughts on this, 37 1—what the root of 
the ill success of English legislation in 
Ireland, 371— means taken to guar’ 
against, 371, 372—two main objections 
to governing Ireland on English princi- 
ples, 372 — character of the eighteen 
years’ independent legislation, 373 — 
cause and effects of the Union, 373—aif- 
ficulty of conciliating the Roman Ca- 
tholics but little understood, 373—two 
parties of, 374—this known to various 
statesmen, but disregarded by Mr. Pitt 
in 1791, 374, and nofe—consequences 
of his mistake, 375—advantages to the 
Romanists, 375, 376—tendency of Irish 
legislation as regards them, 376—ex- 
ample of the grant of the franchise dis- 
cussed, 376—sagacity of Sir L. Parsons, 
how proved, 376-380—objects of the 
concession, 380—interest of comparing 
Tone’s memoirs with proceedings of 
Parliament, 380, 381—probability of 
success of giving seats to Catholics be- 
fore the franchise, 381, 382—character 
of the latter measure, 382—what the 


result of one hundred followers of 


©’Connell in the House of Commons, 
383—consequences of repeal and sepa- 
ration to England, 384—of throwmg 
municipal corporations into O’Connell’s 
hands, 384, 385—remarks on municipal 
reform, 385,386—interest of Great Bri- 
tain to maintain Protestant power in 
Ireland, 386—abuses of authority by 
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Romish priests, 387 — instances, 387, 
388—respect paid to priests speaking 
from the altar, 388, 389—consequences of 
being ‘ marked’ by the priests, 389—ex- 
travagances of, to what attributable, 389 
—humbler classes why aspire to be 
priests, 389, 390—preparatory studies of 
a candidate for orders, 390—oath at en- 
trance to Maynooth, 391—faults of the 
establishment, 392—conduct of Romish 
Bishops in 1793, 392,393—of Dr. Hus- 
sey, 393, 394—+rebellion of 1798, how 
ushered in, 394—necessity of vigilance 
enforced, 396 — charges against the 
church of Rome are not refuted, 397— 
priests how located, 398—advantages 
of, 398—consequences of repeal, 398, 
399—state of Romanism, 399—what the 
question for the legislature to decide, 
399, 400. 

Tongataboo, tragic end of the m‘ssion to, 
XLIII. 1—compulsory departure of the 
missionaries from, 1. 

Tongues, Gift of, Mr. Irving’s miracle play 
of, noticed, XLVI, 494. 

Tonkin, statement of the produce of gold 
in, XLILI. 286, 291, note. 

Tonnere, Clermont de, accepts office un- 
der Viliéle, XLIII. 576. 

Tooke, on prices, quoted, XLIII. 280, 
note, 283-294, note. 

, John Horne, his merits as an ety- 

mologist, LII. 78. 

, folly of a position of 
his LIV. 297—his services to philology, 
3ll—errors, 311—character of the Di- 
versions of Purley, 311, 312—if the 
foundation of his system, 316—various 
errors indicated, 317-319—his funda- 
mental assumptions, 319, 320. 

——, John Horne, criticism of his ac- 
count of adjectives, LVII. 90, 91. 

Topaz, H. M. frigate, anecdote of the 
lieutenant of, L. 464. 

Topin, Madame, her ingratitude, LIT. 533, 
034, 

Topography of Thebes and General View of 
Egypt, by J. G. Wilkinson, Esy., 
reviewed, LIII. 100, e¢ seg. See 
Egypt. 

Tories, the opinion of enlightened Tories 
always coicided with that of the mo- 
derate Whigs as to the general princi- 
ples of the Revolution of 1688, LI. 
494, 

——-—--, not dinner-givers, LV. 477, 
478. 

————--, do not owe their support in 
the Lords to their own creations, LIX. 
523, 524—did not increase the national 
debt as stated by Lord J. Russell, 525, 
Quarrerty Review, Vou, LX. 
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526—but reduced it, 530—and the taxes, 
532. See Russeil, Lord John. 

Torrens, Colonel, his Treatise on External 
Corn Trade, quoted, XLIV. 37. 

Torres, Don José, a sufferer by the South 
American revolution, XLIIL. 160. 

, Vedras, mistake as to importance 
of, LVI. 200, note. 

Tortoni, his merits as a confectioner, LIV. 





137. 

Tory and Whig, contrast between the 
meaning of, in Queen Anne’s reign and 
at present, LVII. 333, 334. 

Tottleben, General, notice of, XLIII. 
313. 

Toulouse, new version of the battle of, 
LIV. 216. 

Tour in England, Ireland, and France, 
by Prince Piickler Muskau, reviewed, 
XLVI. 518—Goéthe’s preliminary flou- 
rish to the work, 518, 519—the trans- 
lator’s flourish, 519—falsity of the edi- 
tor’s information, 519—the Priuce’s visit 
to Limerick, 520—his qualifications for 
his task, 520—his extraordinary account 
of the distress among the lower orders 
in England, 521—and of the Chelten- 
ham master of the ceremonies, 522— 
reaches Llangollen, aud describes his 
breakfast, 522—calls Sir Walter Scott 
a ‘ great painter of human necessities,’ 
522—impudently intrudes himself on 

Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Pon- 

sonby, and quizzes them in a brutal 

style, 523—visits a * black marble cas- 
tle’ which he says he found in Wales, 
523—leaves it in the dark whether he 
was the guest of the housekeeper or of 
the butler, 524—visits a slate-quarry, 
and breaks off into a profane medley of 
nonsense which he terms ‘ Reflections 
of a Pious Soul,’ 524—his strange 

«Origin of the Prince of Wales’s Motto,’ 

524—his conquest of a bar-maid at 

Bangor, 525—his treatment of Colonel 

Hughes, 525 — asserts that oysters 

formed the dessert at Mr. Owen Wil- 

liams’s table, 527—extraordinary proof 
of his highness’s universal correctness 
of information, 527—his account of an 

Irish half-clad Venus, 528—his ungen- 

tlemanlike treatment of Lady Morgan, 

528—his talk about ‘his people’ and 

‘ carriage,” 529—his sneer at English 

piety, 529, 530—specimen of his ‘ deco- 

rum,’ 530—extraordinary specimen of 
his horsemanship, 530—his intimate 

knowledge of the ‘ insular life,’ 531— 

lays it down as an axiom that nobody 

eats soup in England, 531—his pro- 
gress to Derinane, 535—his —— of 
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O’Connell, 536 — another adventure 
with an innkeeper’s daughter, 537 —his 
account of a dinner with the Catholic 
Dean of Cashel, 538—and of Lord An- 
giesea’s false leg, 539—his return to, 
and progress in, England, 541—his 
strange adventures at Monmouth, 
541—libels the Bishop of Salisbury, 
543. 

Tour ; 4 Home Tour through the Manufac- 
turing Districts in the Summer of \835, 
by Sir George Head. reviewed, LIX. 
167, et seg. See Head, Sir George. 

3 4 Home Tour through various parts 
of the Umted Kingdom, being a continu- 
ance of ‘ the Home Tour through the Ma- 
nufacturing Districts? &c. &c., by Sir 
George Head, reviewed, LIX. 167-327. 
See Head, Sir George. 

Tow-muh and ho-ke, the meaning of, in 
Chinese, explained, LI. 470. 

Town-making in America, some account 
of, XLVIII. 210. 

Townsend, Rev. Charles, his Winchester, 
and a few other compositions, in prose 
and verse, reviewed, LVI. 400. See 
Rose. 

Townshend, Lady, LVII. 478. 

————.,, Lord, Mr. Wortley’s sketch 
of, LVILI. 175— Lady Mary’s, 176. 

, Mr. Thomas, raised to the 
peerage, XLII. 306. 

Townson, Dr. Thomas, his Practical Dis- 
courses, reviewed, XLIV. 415—times on 
which he fell, 415—received the degree 
of D.D. from Oxford in testimony ot the 
worth of his Discourses on the Gospels, 
415—his beautiful sermon on the Nine- 
teenth Psalm, 416— incident in his 
eventful life, 416—his education, 417— 
retires to the living of Blithfield in Staf- 
fordshire, 417—his mauner of preach- 
ing. 417—his exposition of the Apo- 
calypse, 418 — his last sermon, 418- 
his death, 418—observations on, and 
character of, his Discourses on the 
Gospels, 419, et seq.—objections to his 
theory combated, 428—character of his 
sermons, 434—purity of his style, 435— 
extracts from his sermons, 436—his cha- 
racter, 438. 

Trade, England raised to its present point 
of power by the spirit of, XLI. 23—im- 
pulse given to, by the discovery of the 
steam-engine, 24. 

—-, specimen of the condition of our 
internal, XLVII. 432. 

—-, the advantages of foreign, consi- 
dered, XLVIII. 51. 

—-, Free, with China, XLII. 147. 








See 
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Tradesmen, the effect of a rise in the va- 

lue of money on, XLIII. 301. 

, the effects of fashionable 

manners and customs upon, detailed, 

XLVIII. 192. 

Trade-winds, the, misconceptions relative 

to, XLV. 84—district in which prevail, 

84—attention to, reeommended,85—Da- 
niell’s Meteorological Essays referred to 
for information on, 85, note. 

Tragedians, Greek, the choral odes of, 

very different in principle of construc 

tion and in spirit from the Odes of Pin- 

dar, LI. 25. 

Tragedy, L1.177. See Drama. 

~, Greek, the form in which it in- 

vested itself, stated, XLIV. 393, 394. 

— and Comedy, no technical dis- 

tinctions between, made by the Chi- 

nese, XLI, 86. 

Tragic crimes, the majority of, committed 

by the rural population, XLVIII. 

166. 

Trajan, his gladiatorial shows, L. 405— 

the number of beasts killed at the 

games given by him at his Dacian 
triumph, LII. 65, note. 

—, the Emperor, proof of his having 
formed a tracking-path on the Servian 
bank of the Danube, LIV. 491, 497. 

——--, nature of his persecution of the 
Christians, LVI1. 34, 35. 

Tranquebar, XLIII. 405. 

Transactions of the Institute of British 
Architects, vol. i. part 1, 1836, reviewed, 
LVIII. 524-540—Beauty of Devor- 
shire, 524, 525—congratulations on the 
association of the Architects, 525— 
neglect of the art in England, 525, 5% 
—able papers in the Transactions onthe 
concrete style of building, 526—Col, 
what, 527—oriental origin of, hinted, 
527—shyness of lexicographers on the 

word, 528—description of Cob, 52%, 

530—advantages, 530— Cain the i» 

ventor, 531,532-—Cob-building practise 

by Ham, 532—the Tower ot Babel 

532, 533—probably of Cob, 533—« 

probably the walls of Babylon, 533, 53 

Cob used by the Cushites, 534—by the 

Pheenicians, 535, 536—by Cadmus it 

Greece, 536—Mantinea built of it, 53 

—Thebes of rad and dab, 536—whie 

is referred to by various authors, 537- 

Carthaginian improved Cob, 537—y¢ 

extant, 537—how built, 537, 538—pre 

cess where minutely detailed, 538- 

Roman dry Cob, 538—tapique, 538-| 

concrete Cob in Spain, 538, 539—pr 

bably brought by the Pheenicians | 

















China. 


Devonshire, 540, 
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Transactions of the Zoological Society, 
1836, reviewed, LVI. 309-332. See 
Gardens, the Zoological. 

Translation ; in a verbum verbo translation 
of a passage, the meaning sometimes 
evaporates, L. 541, note. 

; this illustrated by a re- 

mark of Cowley’s quoted, LI. 18— 

but little encouraged at present, 21— 

peculiar skill required in the translator 

of Pindar, 24—no counterpart in Eng- 
lish lyric poetry to the variety and 
rapidity of his movements, 24—nor does 
the language afford natural facilities 
for representing or imitating these pecu- 
liarities, 24—but the choruses of the 

Samson Agonistes show that the pecu- 

liar manner of the Greek drama in 

lyrics may be preserved in English, 24 

—a quick repereussion of musical sounds, 

such as Pindar delights in, hardly to be 

preserved in translation, 25—inconve- 

nience of rhyme to a translator, 25— 

may be questioned whether more has 

not been lost than gained by adopting, 
in translations, 25—but a translator's 
labour would be increased by the aban- 
donment of rhyme, 26—but might ven- 
ture on an exacter fidelity, 27—the 





faults of rhyming translators, 27— , 


exactness of rendering does not impair 

the spirit of the original, 27—the trans- 

lator not toembellish his original, 27 

—-slip-slop translation intolerable, 28— 

remarks on translation in general, 28. 

~; remarks on translation from 

classical authors, LI1. 164, note. 

; of double trauslation as a 
mode of instruction, LIV. 348, 349. 

Transmigration of souls, the Burmese no- 
tions in regard to, stated, XL. 50. 

Transmutationists, the doctrines of the, 
combated, XLVIL. 110, e¢ seg. 

Transportation not an adequate punish- 
ment for forgery, XLVI1. 207—its 
general inadequacy as a punishment, 
208. 

Trappists, the, support given to, XLIII. 
585. 

Travellers, European, trait of the character 
of, LIII. 108. 

Travellers’ Club, origin of, LV. 481. 

Traveller's Oracle, or Maxims for Loco- 
motion, by Walliam Kitchener, M.D., 
reviewed, XLVILI. 346. See Car- 
Tlages. 

Travelling, mode of, in Germany, L. 321, 
322. 








~, Sunday, XLIV. 90. 
Travels, remarks on the ordinary mode of 
writing books of, LU. 205, 
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Travels into Bokhara, being the Account of 
a Journey from India to Caboul, Tartary, 
and Persia; also Narrative of a Voyage 
on the Indus, &c., by Lieut. Alexander 
Burnes, F.R.S., reviewed, LII. 367-406. 
See Bokhara. 


Travels in Circassia, Krim Tartary, &c. 


&c., by Edmund Spencer, reviewed, 
LIX. 362, et seg—Mr. Spencer, who, 
362—how appears to have been gifted 
with ubiquity, 362—a plagiarist, 362— 
what he saw after leaving Pest, 363— 
description of the town of Pest, 363— 
character of his map, 363, 364—of his 
first eighty pages, 364—remarks on the 
Golubacser fly, 364— passage of the 
Demirkapi, 365—information about the 
causeway omitted by Spencer where to 
be found, 365—his account of Galatz, 
365—company in a steam-packet on 
the Euxine, 365, 366—channel of Suline 
Bogasi, 366, 367—period of the journey 
from Vienna to Constantinople, 367— 
remarks on Spencer's mode of writing 
travels, 367—on the number of his dates, 
367—on the toll intended to be levied 
by the Russians, 367—Spencer magni- 
fies inconvenience of navigating Black 
Sea, 368—the Pasha of the Dardanelles, 
368—Spencer in the Troad, 368, 369— 
a bétise, 369—treaty of Adrianople, 
369—women of Constantinople, 369, 
370—his route to Odessa, 37 1—pungent 
account of Lord Durham's arrival at 
Odessa, 371, 372—account of Count 
Woronzow, 372—marvellous invitation 
of his to Mr. Spencer, 372—the latter's 
conduct, 372—Yalta, 372, 373—a Rus- 
sian trick, 373—Russian frigate at 
Gravesend, 373—Lord Durham’s steam- 
er Pluto, 374—+emarks on a war with 
Russia, 374—Kaffa, 374—commerce of 
Kerteh, 374, 375—quarantine establish- 
ment, 375—really valuable part of the 
book, 375—first sight of the Caucasus, 
375—hills covered with armed men, 
375—the Portfolio circulating about 
Anapa, 376—character of the declara- 
tion of independence, 376, 377—want 
of water at Anapa how supplied, 377, 
378—how employed by the Turks, 378 
—character of De Marigny’s work, 378 
—circumstances of interference of Rus- 
sian authorities in the publication of it 
at Odessa, 379—siege and capture of 
Anapa, 379—issue of Russian attempts 
on Circassia, 379—importance of Soud- 
jouk-Kalé, 379—Woronzow intends to 
establish a settlement at, 379—but is dis- 
appointed, 380—relations of the Turks 
with Soudjouk- Kalé, 380 — General 
2N2 
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Willemineff, why sent to Circassia, 380 
—repulsed, 380—the garrison of Soud- 
jouk-Kalé, 380—designs of Russia ob- | 
vious, 331—Spencer’s view perhaps | 
right, 381—Russian character of the | 
Circassians, 381 — Marigny’s, 381 — 
Spencer's, 382—excellence of the har- 
bour of Ghelendjik, 382 — Russian 
scheme of. colonizing, 382—soldiers’ 
huts, 382 —squadron, 382—bay of 
Pchad, 383—defeat of Russians at Cap- 
shak, 383—unimportant to the despot 
of Russia, and why, 383—the Circas- 
sians not a pure race, 333—Vadran, 
383, 384—iescription of the defile of 
Jagra, 384—character of the country 
about Pitzounda, 384—Circassians on 
friendly terms with Russians, 384— 
Souchom - Kalé, 384— description of 
water-carrying at, 384—character of the 
country about Redout-Kalé, 385— its 
former prosperity, 385—manners of the 
Mingrelians, 385—Russian power why 
not fully established among them, 385 
—Circassians whence derive salt and 
ammunition, 385—joining the army in 
tircassia how considered by Russian 
military men, 386—progress made by 
the Russians in the conquest of Circas- 
sia, 386—Russian nobility probably not 
anxious to procure grants of land in, 
386— inaccuracy of Spencer on Crimea 
and Krim {Tartary, 386, 387—account 
of Trebizond, 387—population how dis- 
tributed, 387—commerce in 1835, 387 
—Spencer’s scheme of penetrating into 
Circassia, 387—arrival at Pchad, 387 
—captain of a Turkish brigantine de- 
scribed, 337, 388—the crew, 388—visit 
to a Circassian chief, 385—valley of 
Pchad, 388—appearance of the natives, 
388—Spencer’s vagueness and neglect 
of dates, 389—improbability of his story, 
389—suspected for a Russian spy, 389 
—his Konak at Thumasse, 3839—his 
vague fluency, 389, 390—no evidence 
of his travelling beyond the coast, 390 
—nothing in the letters which could not 
have been written in London, 390—De 
Marigny’s book probably the source of 
Spencer’s information, 391—proofs of 
this produced, 391, 392—efiect of the 
treaty of Yassy, 392—identity of the 
vocabulary of the Circassian language 
in both books, 392—remarks on this, 
393—value of Arrowsmith’s map of Cir- 
cassia as contrasted with Spencer's, 393 
—remarks on the relations of Russia 
with Circassia, 393—seizure of the 
Vixen, 393—ought to be avenged |jby 
England, 394—effect of seizing the 
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Turkish possessions on the Black Sea, 
394—Russia’s claims under the treaty of 
Adrianople, 394—object of her attempts 
on Circassia, 395—wishes in favour of 
the latter, 395. 

Travels in North America, by CaptainB. 
Hall, reviewed, XLI. 417—his object 
in visiting America, stated, 419—his 
commendable delicacy in not mention. 
ing names, noticed, 420—remarks on 
the character of his work on Loochoo, 
420—account of the route pursued in 
his American travels, 420—speaks with 
warmth of the attention he received, 420 
—his remarks on the ignorance which 
prevails in America respecting England, 
and vice versd, quoted, 422—his obser- 
vations on the American system of edu- 
cation, 424—his remarks onthe govern- 
ment and the administration of the law 
in America highly important, 425—his 
remarks on the power of the President 
of the United States, 426—describes the 
proceedings of the New York Legisla- 
ture, 427—and a sitting of the House 
of Representatives, 428-—and the mode 
of conducting elections, 43 1—illustrates 
the bad effects of cheap law, 434—his 
remarks on the intercourse between the 
sexes. 437—his opinion of the capal-- 
lity of Canada to defend itself against 
the United States, noticed, with re- 
marks, 439—done himself honour by 
his mode of treating of the Americans, 
440—an opinion of his work by an 
American noticed, 446. 

Travels in Arabia, by John Lewis Burck- 
hardt, reviewed, XLII. 18—pedigree 
and character of the Bedouins, ]8— 
reasons for our scanty knowiedge of 
Arabia, 19—population of the Hedjaz 
and of Yemen, 19—Mekka visited first 
by Ludovica Barthema, 2]—travels of 
Joseph Pitts, 21—Niebuhr visits Ara- 
bia, 23—Mekka visited by Dr. Seetzen 
in the character of a Mahommedan, 23 
—travels of Badhia, 24—and of Burck- 
hardt, 24—his description of the reli- 

gious ceremonies periormed at Mekka 

and Medina, 24, et seg.—Djidda, 26— 

Syrian Arabs, 27—account of the Be- 

douins of the Desert, 27—customs of 

the pilgrims on their approach to the 
holy city, 29—antiquity of the Caaba, 

30 —description of the Beitullah or 

House of God, 32—of the Kaaba, 32 

—of the Black Stone, 32—well of Zem- 

zem, 33—number of pilgrims, 34—cere- 

monies performed at Mount Arafat, 37 

—and in the Wady Muna, 38—female 

hadjis, 39—observations on the belief 
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in the efficacy of the Hadj, 41—and on 
the Koran, 43—Arab beggars, 44— 
account of Mekka and its population, 
45—Medina, 46—Great Mosque and El 
Rhoda, 46—women, 46—plague, 48— 
general character of the followers of 
Mahomet, 49. 

Travels in various parts of Peru, including 
a Year's Residence at Potosi, by Edward 
Temple, reviewed, XLIII. 155-151— 
the Pampas, 156—Gauchos, 157—want 
of education, books, bridges, and roads 
in, 157, 


158—rivers of, not rendered | 


navigable, 159—the province of Tucu- | 


man inviting to emigrants, 159—horse- 
shocing expensive in, 160—the civility 
and hospitality of the natives noticed, 
160—the effects of the revolution con- 
sidered, 160—observations on the South 
American ladies, 160—account of the 
mode of living in Peru, 161—in Tucu- 
man, Salta, and Tarija, 162—scarcity 
of bread and plentifulness of silver, 162 
—bad government and idleness of the 
people, 162—poverty of the peasantry, 
162—scantiness of the population, 162 
—the Andadores, 165—mode of making 
chica, an intoxicating beverage, 165— 
poverty of postmasters, 165—mountain 


and town of Potosi, 166, 167—compa- , 


rative height of that and other moun- 
tains, 166, 167—the great cone, 167— 
ruinous condition of mining establish- 
ments, 167—produce of the mines in 
Potosi, 168—how the mines were disco- 
vered stated, 168—amount of the king's 
fifths from 1564 to 1641, 168—account 
of the mortality of Indians in the mines, 
168—mines of Puno, 169, 170—mines 
of Potosi not exhausted, 173—city of 
Potosi, 173—account of the state of 
society, 174—remarks ou the dear price 
of the luxuries and necessaries of life, 
175—and on the manners aud supersti- 
tions of the Peruvians, 176, 177—their 
tales of Spanish revenge noticed, 177 
—their clergy, 178—opening of a col- 
lege in Potosi, 178—the country el- 
gible for emigration to, 179—the pro- 
vinces a prey to civil wars and revolu- 
tions, 180. 

Travers, Captain, remarks of, in regard 
to the character of Sir S. Raffles, XLII. 
409. 

Trawl-boat, described, LVIII. 350, 351. 

Trawl-net, description of a, LVIII. 350, 
351. 

Trawling, the method of, described, LVIII. 
350, 351. 

Traz os Montes, Highlanders of, charac- 
terized, LVIII. 258, 259. 
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| Treasury, the, its dependence on the Bank 


of England, X LIII. 343. 


Treatises, the Bridgewater, reviewed, L. 


1-33—the testamentary dispositions of 
Lord Bridgewater strangely misinter- 
preted by the parties to whom their 
execution was intrusted, 2—intentions 
of Lord Bridgewater stated, 2—plan 
adopted by his executors for the fulfil- 
ment of his views, 2—evils resulting 
from that scheme, 2—improper classifi- 
cation of the theme proposed by his 
Lordship, 3—defects of Dr. Chalmer’s 
treatise, 4—Sir Charles Bell’s volume 
a delightful one, 5—character of Dr. 
Kidd’s treatise, 5—and of Mr. Whe- 
well’s, 5—view of the prominent topics 
of the magnificent theme to which these 
treatises are dedicated, 5, et seg.—posi- 
tion of man on the scale of the universe, 
5—led by the little routine of each suc- 
ceeding day into notions altogether 
false as to the real purpose for which 
life was given him, 5—the attainment 
of the knowledge of his real position on 
earth not left to the mere exertion of his 
own intellect, 6—admonished by direct 
communications of a supernatural order 
of the existence of a Divinity, 6—de- 
monstrations of the existence of an 
omnipotent intelligence, 7—stars, 7— 
value of Mr. Barlow’s fluid refracting 
telescopes, 7, note—distance of the stars 
from the earth, $—Sirius, 9—Saturn, 
9—Omicron, 9—Algol, 9—account of 
the appearance of a star exhibiting all 
the changes of conflagration, 11—- 
many stars found missing which were 
once visible, 1]—inference from this 
circumstance, 12—eclipses of the sun 
and moon considered, 12—astronomical 
discoveries of Kepler and Herschel, 12 
—Ceres, Pallas, and Juno, 13—Vesta, 
13—family likeness throughout all the 
systems of the universe, 13—Mercury 
and Venus, 13—Mars, |4— illustration 
of the activity with which the elements 
pursue their appointed duties, 14-—ac- 
count of experiments with the solar 
microscope, 14—the whee/ animal de- 
scribed, 14 — Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Uranus, 15—the moon not capable of 
supporting animal life, 15—the planets, 
with their attendants, are proceeding 
to a period when they shail cease to 
exist, 15—the sun, 15—attraction of 
gravitation, 16—perturbations in the 
system caused by the mutual gravita- 
tion of the planets, 16—the agency of 
destruction proved from its effect in 
particular instances in the firmament 
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of the stars, 17—doctrines of the Car- 
tesians, 17—Encke’s comet, 17—the 
resisting medium considered, 18—in- 
ference drawn from the discovery of 
this medium, 19—the Zodiacal light, 
19, note—observations on the decay of 
the solar system, 20—evidence of the 
wisdom and beneficence which preside 
over the universe, 21—plants, 22— 
length of our day, 22—force of gravity, 
22—regularity with which the earth 
accomplishes its orbit, 23—observations 
on Biela’s comet, 24—the process of 
evaporation considered, 24—the atmo- 
sphere, 26—remarks on the climates of 
the earth, 28—antediluvian deposits, 
illustrating the order of creation, as 
narrated in the bovk of Genesis, 30— 
observations on the dignity attached to 
man by his Creator, 3l—remarks on 
the hand, 32—and on the mind, 32— 
the heart, 33—the laws of vision consi- 
dered, 33, 

Treaty of London, The, XLII. 499—un- 
exceptionable provisions of, 500—ob- 
jects of, 510, 512, and note—obligations 
of, 526—the Duke of Wellington’s dis- 
approbation of, 527. 

Trebeck, Mr., his death, LII. 394, 395, 
Trebia, the, notice of, XLII. 432. 
Trebizond, description of, LIX. 387—po- 








pulation, 337—commerce, 387. 

Tree, lines on a worthless, by a Chinese, 
XLI. 112. 

Trelawney, Mr., character of his Younger 
Son, XLVIIL. 421, note. 
Trencher-hounds, observations on the 
breed of those so called, XLVII. 
219. 

Trent, the declaration of the Council 
of, respecting tithes noticed, XLVI. 
436. 


, the Council of, its effects, LV. 302 
—wisdom of convoking, 304—motives 
of Paul III. in proroguing, 305—re- 
convoked by, Pius LV., 313. 

Trevelyan, by the author of 4 Marriage 
in High Life, reviewed, L. 413—430—the 
heroine one who is incapable of resist- 
ing the charm of personal admiration, 
413—but too easy for a poet or ro- 
mancer to make his reader side with 
passion, 413—but to give interest to the 
career of a thorough coquette infinitely 
difficult, 413—ladies wanting in the 
power of forming a plot, 413—Theresa, 
the heroine, a natural daughter, 413— 

Colonel Trevelyan, 413, 414—his sister, 

Miss Trevelyan, the most interesting of 

old maids, 413—the authoress praised 

for making Miss Howard a devoted stu- 
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dent of ‘Corinne,’ 414—Colonel Tre- 
velyan becomes Earl of Launceston, 
414—an assembly in Manchester-square 
described, 415-4!8—Trevelyan’s high 
resolution, 418—Lord Herbert Leslie, 
418, 419—the impossibility of a woman 
keeping even her own secrets, 420— 
Lascelles, 423, 424—the fifth act tho- 
rough tragedy, 424—Theresa elopes 
with Lascelles, 424, 425—her last in- 
terview with Lord Herbert Leslie, 425, 
426—with Trevelyan, 426, 427—the 
authoress more happy in mixing sacred 
topics with worldly memoirs and ima- 
ginary events than any other, 427—the 
reason of this, 427—but the propriety 
of this course may be doubted, and why, 
427—the novelist’s art ought never to 
make us shudder in reality, 428—the 
character of Augusta a failure, 428— 
Trevelyan the best feminine novel since 
Vivian, 429 — character of the au- 
thoress’s power, 429—her style, 429— 
but perhaps the work may prove hurt- 
ful to young female readers, and why, 
429, 430. 


Treves, duration of worship of Diana at, 


LVII. 67. 


Trial by jury. See Jury. 


—, too early introduced inte 
Ireland, XLIIL. 235. 

Trials and other Proceedings in Matters 
Crimina/, before the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary, in Scotland, by Robert Pitcairn, 
reviewed, XLIV. 435—account of this 
collection, 452—its value in a philolo- 
gical point of view, stated, 453—its il- 
justration of the history of Queen Mary, 
453—and of the Gowrie conspiracy, 454 
—account of the remarkable case of the 
Mures of Auchendrain, 454—and of 
the feud between the Macdonalds and 
the Macleans, 455—>picture of a feudal 
tyrant, 456—observations on the Scot- 
tush judicial system, 457—and on the 
system of juries, 457—account of the 
case of David de Hastings, Earl of 
Athol, 458—the train of gradual en- 
croachment by the judges on the powers 
of the juries, narrated, 459—account of 
the memorable case of the Earl of 
Strathmore, 459—account of the extra- 
ordinary methods by which the crown 
maintained its influence in the criminal 
courts, 461, 462—an extraordinary in- 
stance of despotic judicial proceedings, 
detailed, 464, e¢ seg.—account of the 
case of Captain James Stewart, 467— 
remission granted by James VI., 468— 
observations on the brutal and savage 
state of manners of those times, 470— 
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account of the laws regarding homicide, 
471—Hugh the Graham of Gilderoy, 
472—Macpherson the freebooter, 472— 
murder of the Laird of Warriston, 472 
—concluding observatious on the work, 
474, 

Tribunes, the Roman institution of the, a 
near advance towards a representative 
system, LII. 82—how it might have 
been made into one, 82. 

Triennial Act, observations in regard to, 
and the Reform Bill, XLVII. 275. 

~— Parliaments in Tahiti, XLII. 





48. 

Tpssoorspos Atay, explained, LI. 33. 

Trigault, Pére, states the use of tea in 
China not of great antiquity, L. 447. 

Trilohites, notice of, LVI. 59, and note. 

Trinidad, largely {contributes to her 
own defence, XLII. 513—might fairly 
be called upon to pay the annual cost of 
the works necessary for her defence, 
515. 

———--, observations on the extension of 
the shores of, XLIII. 444. 

—, remarks on the free negroes of, 
XLIII. 555. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, Dissenters 
perhaps at present (1838) admissible to 
fellowships in, LIT. 481. 

house, the, XLIII. 322, 323. 

Tripe de roche, what, LI. 414. 

Tripolitza, appearance of, LIX. 233, 








Tristan D’Acunha; Narrative of a Nine 
Months’ Residence in New Zealand, and 
Journal of a Residence in Tristan 
D’Acunha, by A, Earle, reviewed, 
XLVIII. 132—a spirited performance, 
132—sweeping sarcasms on the English 
missionaries, |33—author entitled to no 
mean place among the painters of man- 
ners, 133—regularly bred as an artist, 
134—his numerous perambulations, 134 
—character of the work, 134—his mo- 
tives for visiting New Zealand, 135— 
his arrival aud description of the coun- 
try and the natives, 136—his criticism 
on the missionaries, 150—his residence 
ou Tristan D’Acunha, 156—his cordial 
reception by the settlers, 156—mode of 
passing the winter evenings, 160—ap- 
pointed chaplain to the colony, 160— 
preaches the ‘ Beauty of Temperance,’ 
164, 

Tritaya, meaning of, in Sanscrit, LVII. 


86—not identical with 9p 86, 87. 
Triumph of Peace, account of the interlude 


so called, performed at Whitehall, 
XLIX. 8. 
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Trogof, General, his character, XLIX. 
471—anecdote, 472. 

Trolhtitten, the fall of, far surpasses 
any in Switzerland for sublimity, LI. 
460. 

Trollope, Mrs., her Domestic Manners of 
the Americans, reviewed, XLVI. 39— 
her qualifications for the undertaking, 
39—such a work much wanted, 39— 
written with much humour, and emi- 
nently graphic, 40—her account of a 
Mississippi steam-boat, 49—of the 
‘ squatters,’ 50—describes Cincinnati, 
her landlord, and the inhabitants, 50, 
et seqg.—{fashionable society of the me- 
tropolis of the Western forests, 52, 53— 
description of country life, 54—prejudice 
ayainst menial service, 55—difficulty of 
‘getting help,’ 56—amusing sketch of 
what the Americans feel on this point, 
56—social position of the ladies, 57, 58 
—religious observances, 58—the ‘ re- 
viva’ described, 60—scene at a Pres- 
byterian church, 60,61—a camp meet- 
ing, 62—actual state of religion in 
America, 63—state of education, 65— 
system of open doors, and the conse- 
quences, 66—specimen of the colloquies 
forced upon Mrs. Trollope by that sys- 
tem, 66—hogs, 67—what the degree of 
freedom enjoyed in America beyond 
what is enjoyed in England, 67—proofs 
that the boasted experiment of a Trans- 
atlantic republic is totally inapplicable 
on this side the water, 68, nofe—relative 
condition of an English peasant and an 
American mechanic or farmer, 69—ab- 
sence of gaiety, 70, note—specimen of a * 
strange sort of modesty, 71—description 
of a bail and supper, 72—comparative 
influence of slavery and democracy on 
national manners, 72—observations on 
domestic slavery, 73—observations on 
the museum of Philadelphia, 74—do- 
mestic lite of the Philadelphian ladies, 
74— Dorcas societies described, 75—pa- 
triotic philippics against ‘ the old coun- 
try,” 76—Mrs Trollope’s concluding 
observations, 76, e¢ seg.—adaptation of 
the government to the people, 78~-ty- 
ranny set in action against strangers by 
the Americans, 79. 

» her Refugee in America, a 
novel, reviewed, X LVIII. 507—charac- 
ter of the work, 508—the story absurd 
nonsense from beginning to end, 509— 
sketch of the story, 509—observations 
on the style, 511—not a work extending 
our acquaintance with the great Western 
republic, 513. 

» her Belgium and Wesiern 
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Germany in 1833, reviewed, LII. 203- 
233. See Belgiumand Germany. Her 
qualifications as a writer of tours, 203, 
204—character of her work, 204, 205— 
her deficiency in spelling proper names, 
205—her style, 205, 206—mistakes of 
hers respecting Bruges set forth and 
corrected, 207, 208—strictures on her 
remarks on nunneries, 209, 210—cha- 
racter of her Journal of a Belgian Lady, 
212—her account of Cologne corrected, 
213, 214—of Bonn scanty, 214—an- 
other mistake of hers corrected, 214— 
her mode of seeing the Rhine scenery, 
218, 219—the extreme point of her as- 
cent of it, 222—a mistake of hers at 
Carlsruhe corrected, 223—remarks on 
her wonder at the German passion for 
gambling, 225—her description of a 
gambling scene, 225, 226. 

Trondhjem, the Norwegian mode of spel- 
ling Drontheim, LI. 465, 466. See 
Barrow. 

Tronyem, the vernacular name of Dron- 
theim, spelt by the Norwegians Trondh- 
jem, LI. 465-467. See Barrow. 

Troops, French household, composition of, 
XLIII. 571, note. 

Troubridge, Admiral Sir Thomas, his gal- 
lant exploits, XLIX. 486. 

——-~, Sir Thomas, circumstances of 
his being sent out to supersede Sir Ed- 
ward Pellew, LV. 156, 157—of his ap- 
pointment to the command at the Cape 
of Good Hope, 157, 158. 

Trowbridge, the affection of the parishion- 
ers of, for Crabbe, L. 505. 

Troy. Dr., his conduct in 1793, LVI. 392, 
393. 

Truguet, Admiral, circumstances of his 
visit to Corsica, LVI1.377—-state of the 
fleet under, 377. 

Trustees ; the Charitable Trustees Bill of 
1836, under what circumstances intro- 
duced, LVII. 253—conduct of the Lords 
en, 254—effect of the free conference, 
254, 255—the issue, 255. 

Truth; Dr. Abercrombie’s Inquiries con- 

cerning the Intellectual Powers, and the 

Investigation of Truth, reviewed, XLV. 

341-358 — tendency of the study of 

mind, 341—how only can be safe, 341, 

342—small advance of, 342—new facts 

and principles where to be sought, 342 

—recorded cases of dreams, &c., how 

to be approached, 343 — analysis of 

mental operations how conducted by 
philosophers, 342—the two leading fa- 
culties, how perform their operations, 

344 — action of the memory, 344— 

example, 344—anecdote of Dr. Ferriar, 
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345—of Sir Isaac Newton, 345, 346— 
why probably accurate, 346—explana- 
tion of this, 346—348—creations of ima- 
gination, 348, 349 — phenomena of 
dreaming, 349, 350—on what will de- 
pend the progress of pneumatology, 350 
—objects of Dr. Abercrombie in the 
Inquiries, 350— division of the work, 
35 1—analysis, 350, 351—his execution 
characterised, 351 —the volume for 
whom adapted, 351, 352—his views of 
insanity and dreaming, 352—of som- 
nambulism, 352—his classification of 
dreams, 352-356—why does not enter 
on the origin of, 356—a theory of, dis- 
cussed, 356— another, 357, 358—phy- 
siological doctrines of sleep, 358—uti- 
lity of the work, 358. 

Truth, the most important ingredient in 
a great character, LI. 403. 

Truxillo. See Amazon. 

Tryssild, mode of bread-making prac- 
tised by the Laplanders of, LII. 410, 

] 


Tschirner, Dr. H.G., his Der Fadl des 
Heidenthums, reviewed, LVII, 29-68— 
force of arguments in favour of Chris- 
tianity from its rapid spread, 29—value 
of Tertullian’s evidence, 29, 30—auni- 
versality of the argument, 30 — some- 
times pressed too far, 31—why unim- 
portant to inquire’when the majority 
of the Roman Empire became Chris- 
tians, 30, 31—object of Dr. Tschirner 
and M. Beugnot, 31—comparison of 
the works, 31—his work why left un- 
finished by Tschirner, 31—his merits 
as an historian, 32—extent of his per- 
formance, 32—what its most valuable 

art, 32—the point of time at which 

eugnot commences, 33—character of 
his work on the Jews of the West of 
Europe, 33—execution of the Historre 
du Paganisme, 33 — duration of strife 
between Christianity and Paganism, 33 
—Tschirner’s division of it, 33—he 
completed how much of that division, 
33— under the Antonines the Roman 
world was apparently Pagan, 33, 34— 
date of ,Christian p how becoming 
public buildings, 34—proof that Nero's 
persecution was confined to Rome, 34— 
character of the persecution of Domi- 
tian, 34—Trajan’s apparently provincial, 
34—state of Christianity subsequently, 
25 — when the first collision of, with 
the Imperial government, 35— causes 
of this not yet explained, 35—important 
fact noticed by Tschirner, 35—Tertul- 
lian’s mode of apology, 35—object of 
The Apocalypse according to Tschirner, 
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35— number of forgeries of prophetic 
writings under the Antonines, 36—the 
Third Book of Ezdras, 36—doctrine of 
the Millennium, 36 —its effects, 36— 
Christian Sibylline verses characterised, 
36-38—Nero represented as Antichrist, 
38— progress of Christianity in the 
period between the Antonines and Dio- 
clesian, 38—influence of, on heathen- 
ism, 38 — amalgamation of philosophy 
with, 39 — difference of heathenism 
under Julian from the old faith, 39— 
Lucian’s writings, 39, 40—cause of 
persecution of Decius, 40—syncretism 
of Heliogabalus and Severus, 40—cha- 
racter of the new Platonism, 41—where 
traceable, 41—opinions of Celsus, 41, 
42—Fastern religions unwillingly ad- 
mitted into the system of heathenism, 
42—peculiar character of the Paganism 
of this period has not yet been fully 
developed, 42—narrow influence of the 
FKgyptian Platonism, 42—how caused, 
42, 43—its objects, 43—what a high 
testimony to the success of Christianity, 
43—fidelity and candour of Tschirner, 
44—what the antagonists of Christi- 
anity in the West, 44—principal object 
of M. Beugnot, 44 — quality of his 
theory, 44—commences with what reign, 
45 — how Constantine promoted the 
cause of Christianity, 45—his respect- 
ful language on Paganism, 45, note— 
what the general model of Christian 
churches, 45—extent of Constantine’s 
patronage, 45— where most openly 
showed his contempt for Paganism, 45 
—omission of the celebration of the 
Ludi Secuiares, 45, 46—consequences of 
his absence from the Capito/ine Games, 
46—Rome the centre of Paganism, 46, 
47—Roman Catholic writers have pro- 
bably dissembled the strength of the 
Pagan party there, 47—Beugnot under- 
values the importance of the Christians 
in Rome, 47—examination of Crispus, 
47—pasquinade upon his execution, 47 
—what principally tended to strengthen 
Paganism in Rome, 47— contrast be- 
tween the manner of Beugnot and 
Tschirner, 47— strength of Paganism, 
by whom probably underrated, 47 — 
and why, 47—Beugnot underrates the 
strength of the Christians in Rome, 47 
—how Constantine gave an advantage 
to the enemies of Christianity, 47 — 
what tended principally to strengthen 
Paganism in Rome, 47—probable mo- 
tives for foundation of Constantinople, 
47, 48—anecdote of the event, 48—re- 
ligious character of reigns of Constan- 
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tine and his successors, 48, 49—tolera- 
tion for both religions under Julian, 49 
—nature of the Paganism he attempted 
to establish, 49, 50 —in what degree 
persecuted the Christians, 50—his at- 
tempt ill-considered, 50 — Valentinian 
proclaims freedom of religious worship, 
50—how treats the Pagan priests, 50— 
persecution of Paganism under him and 
Valens, 50, 51—-Rome still in appear- 
ance a Pagan city, 51—number of tem- 
ples and edicu/a, 51—gveater part of 
Italy still Pagan, 51 — rural districts 
long Pagan, 51, 52—what greatly re- 
tarded progress of Christianity there, 
52—Beugnot’s ardent pursuit of theory, 
52, note—effect of monastic institutions, 
52—St. Martin, 52—results of the reign 
of Gratian and Theodosius, 52—Beug- 
not adds little to Gibbon’s description 
of the abolition of Paganism, 52, 53— 
influence of St. Ambrose, 53—national 
characters of different prelates of the 
age, contrasted, 53, 54—sketch of cha- 
racter of St. Ambrose, 54—of St. Au. 
gustine, 54—respectability of the Pagan 
leaders, 54— praise of Beugnot’s deve- 
lopment of the character of Pratexta- 
tus, 54—his virtues and early death, 54 
—superior power of Symmachus as an 
orator, 54—effect of Gratian’s first act, 
55—removal of the statue of Victory, 
55—consequences, 55, 56—his confisca- 
tion of property of Pagan temples, 56— 
what among the last acts of the Pontifex 
Maximus, 56—Pagan priesthood, how 
maintained, 56,57—Kuyenius emperor, 
57—religious reaction, 57—Enugenius at 
Milan, 57—why not easy to restore the 
sacerdotal property, 57, 58— effect of 
victory of Theodosius, 58 —Paganism 
why had no martyrs, 58 — Theodosius 
how uses his victory, 58 — Beugnot 
questions the story of the rejection of 
Jupiter by a majority of the senate, 58 
—discussion of the question, 59—results 
of Theodosius’s victory, 59— why the 
public sacrifices ceased in Rome, but 
continued in the provinces, 59—idolatry 
not wholly destroyed, 60—Claudian’s 
elevation of the amie among the 
stars, 60—on the few notices in Pagan 
writers of the progress of Christianity, 
60—Christians probably did not erase 
allusions of this kind, 60, 61—Claudian’s 
silence, why very remarkable, 61, 62— 
date fixed by Beugnot for final abroga- 
tion of Paganism, 62—this how effected, 
62, 63—edict of exclusion of Pagans 
from public offices, 63—conduct of Ge- 
nerides, 63— edict repealed, 63 — the 
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Pagan pseudo-emperor Attalus, 63— 
singular spectacle, 63—magic resorted 
to against Alaric, 63 —his capture of 
Rome, how ruinous to Paganism, 63 
—what has preserved the antiquities of 
Rome, 64—liberty of conscience first 
invaded by whom, 64—nature of Pa- 
ganism, 64—proofs that country dis- 
tricts of Italy were still Pagan in fifth 
century, 64—character of Paganism 
under Valentinian III., 64, 65—Mero- 
baudes, 65—inelination of Anthemius 
to restore Paganism, 65, 66—the Luper- 
calia, by whom suppressed, 66—Payan- 
ism how allowed to perish, 66 — why 
Christianity began to Paganize, 66— 
Beugnot’s naiveré, oq ny of wor- 
ship of the Virgin in Sicily, 66, 67— 
what the last temple used for Pagan 
worship in Italy, 67 — Paganism in 
Gaul, 67— why difficult to ascertain 
period of total change in northern 
countries of Europe, 67—what im- 
portant part of the history wanting, 67 
—gradual development of art under 
Christianity, 67—effect of heathenism 
on art, 67—hopes that a history of the 
fall of heathen, and rise of Christian, 
art may be produced, 68. 

Tuahine, a native of Tahiti, renounces 
idolatry, XLII1. 9— unites with Oito 
in forming a band of Christian con- 
verts, 9. 

Tuaricks, a great bugbear to M. Caillié, 
XLII. 458. 


Tub, etymon of, LV. 377, 378. 

Tucktuckah, the process of, described, LIX, 
179. 

Tucuman, province of, inviting to emi- 
grants, XLIII. 159—mode of living at, 
162—scanty ra of, 162. 

Tucuya, what, LVIT. 22. 

Tudor style of architecture, what, LVIII. 
67. 

Tudor, Marie, reviewed, LI. 177, et seq. 
See Drama, the French. 

Tudor, Sir Adam, Bart., LIT. 125. 

Tuft-Hunter, Moore’s Epitaph en a, noticed, 
XLIX. 231. 

Tullingh, Dr., LI, 313. 

Tunbridge, a Co-operative Society founded 
at, by a lady, XLI, 372. 

Tunis, he palace at, described, LIX. 
145, 146. 

Tunis, the divan of, agrees to abolish 
slavery, and why, LV. 163. 

Turbot, the, value of the trade with 
England in, to the Dutch, LVIII. 

365. 


Turcomans, the, pride themselves on hos- 
pitality, LII, 42—their manners, 42,43 
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—a Turcoman camp described, 43— 
their fondness for home, 44—their treat- 
ment of horses, 44—further character 
of them, 46, 47—the excellence of 
Burnes’s picture of them, 403. 

Turf, the; Darvill’s Treatise on the Race- 
horse, reviewed, XLIX. 381—points of 
difference between the racing of Olym- 
pia and Newmarket, 381—training and 
management of the Olympic race-horse, 
381, note—stirrups unknown to the 
Greeks, 382—contracted circle of rural 
sports in England, 382—fox-hunting 
and the race-course compared, 382— 
degraded state of the English turf, 383 
— origin of racing in England, 383— 
King John a renowned sportsman, 383 
—Edwards II., III., and IV., breeders 
of horses, 383—Henry VIII. an im- 
porter of horses from the East, 333— 
racing in considerable vogue in the 
reign of Elizabeth, 384—first public 
race-meetings in the reign of James L., 
384—the first valuable public prize run 
for at Stamford, in the reign of Charles 
I., 384—races held at Newmarket and 
in Hyde Park, 384—Charles II. a great 
patron of the race-course, 385—1nsti- 
tutes races at Datchet and Bilury, 385 
—James II. a horseman, 385—W illiam 
III. and his queen patrons of racing, 
385—Prince George of Denmark’s stud, 
386—king’s plates instituted by George 
1., 386—pony-races suppressed by 
George If. with a view to encourage the 
breed of horses, 386—appearance of the 
Godolphin Arabian, 386-the turf encou- 
raged by George III. asa national pas- 
time, 386—Kclipse foaled, 386—mag- 
nificence of George 1V.’s racing esta- 
blishment, 386—William I V.’s stud at 
Hampton Court, 386—anecdote, 387— 
the ‘Eclipse Foot,’ presented by his 

majesty to the Jockey Club, 387, note 

—the seven Newmarket meetings, 387 

—the Beacon Course, or B. C., 387— 

superiority of Newmarket heath as a 

race-course, 388—office of judge at 

Newmarket, 388—the racing - ground 

the Lge | of the Jockey Club, 389— 

scene at the betting-posts, 389—the 

new rooms, 389—houses of persons at- 
tending the races, 389—training of the 
race-horse, 390—necessity of race-horses 
being ¢ried at different periods of their 
training, 392—false accounts of trials, 
393-—match between Tregonwell Framp- 

ton and Sir William Strickland, 393— 

strictness of the Jockey Club law re- 

specting trials, 398—effect of weight 
on the race-horse, 394—qualities requi- 
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site in the jockey, 398—é/ite of this | 


fraternity, 395—Francis Buckle, 395— 
costume of the English jockey, 396, 
note—Samuel Chifney, 396—James Ro- 
binson, 395—William Clift, 398—Wil- 
liam Arnull, 3985—Wheatley, 399— 
George Dockery, 399—Frank Boyce, 


— Macdonald, 399—the Goodisons, 400 
—the Edwardses, 400 — Yorkshire 
jockeys, 401, mnote—the Newmarket 
stable-boy, 402—comparative good and 
bad temper of race-horses, 404—stable 


TUR 


up favourites, 442—betting of trainers 
and jockeys, 443—the poisoning system, 
144—luck, 445—the present system of 
betting, 445—method of making a 
‘book, 445—concluding observations, 
448. 


| Turin, letters on the Royal Egyptian Mu- 
399—Conolly, 399—Arthur Pavis, 399 | . 


seum at, XLIIL. 111 


| Turkey in Europe, works relating to, re- 


discipline among the boys, 405—dimi- | 


nutive size of the stable-boys, 405— 
their command of the horses, 407— 
feather-weights, 407—training of the 
jockeys, 407—system of wasting, 408— 
their amusements, 409—conspicuous 
characters on the English turf of past 


and present days, 409—the Duke of | 
Cumberland, 409—Mr. O'Kelly, 410— | 


Earl Grosvenor, 410—the Duke of Bed- 
ford, 411— Dick Veron, 411—Sir 
Charles Bunbury, 412-Duke of Queens- 
bury, 413—Mr. C. Wilson, 413—Colonel 


Mellish, 414—the Dukes of Hamilton | 


and Grafton, 415—the Prince of Wales, 
416—the Duke of York, 418—Eari of 


Fitzwilliam, 418—Karl of Derby, 419— | 


Duke of Dorset, 419—Duke of Portland, 
420—Duke of Cleveland, 420—Marquis 
of Exeter, 421—Karl of Egremont, 421— 
Earl of Burlington, 422—Kar! of Strai- 
broke, 422—Karl of Jersey, 423—Lord 
Lowther, 424—Sir Mark Wood, 425— 
General Grosvenor, 425—Mr. Batson, 
26—Mr. Thornhill, 426—Mr. L. Charl- 
ton, 427—Colonel Peel, 428—public 
racing men at Newmarket, 428—pro- 
viucial studs, 429—provincial meetings 
in England, Scotland, and Wales, 429 
—Rhoodee of Chester, 429—Epsom, 
430—the Warren, 430—the start, 430 
—Ascot, 432—-Goodwood, 433—York 
race-meetings, 433—Doncaster, 433— 
Warwick, Liverpool, Manchester, Chel- 
tenham, &c. &c., 435—change in the 
value of the prizes, 435—gentlemen 
jockeys of the past and present days, 


436 — steeple-races, 437—progress of 
racing in various parts of the world, | 





438—leading qualification of a horse | 


bred for the turf, 438—the half-bred 
horse, 438—stakes for thorough-bred, 


439—advice to young gentlemen am- | 
bitious of shining on the English | 


turf, 439—betting, 440—‘ legs,’ 440— 
recent nefarious practices on the race- 


course, 441—sweepstakes, 441 —getting 




















viewed, XLI. 448—past and present 
condition of its capital, 450—ditference 
of its modes and customs from those of 
Christendom, 453—its varied popula- 
tion, 454—Turks and Greeks compared, 
454—hostility of the Turks to know- 
ledge, 457—their contempt for fo- 
reigners, 458—how a Turkish gentle- 
man conducts himself in public, 459— 
women, 460—dogs, 460—Jews, 461— 
treatment of Christians, 462 —Arme- 
nians, 463—state of the provinces, 464 
—Turkish and Bulgarian peasantry con- 
trasted, 465 — punishments, 466 — in- 
stances of their combination of perfidy 
and politeness, 466 — difficult to con- 
ceive how the Sultan carried on the war 
with Russia so long, 469—revenue, 469 
—fate of Turkey nearly decided, 474— 
ancient prophecy in regard to Con- 
stantinople, 474—Sultan Selim, 475— 
defeated in his attempts to establish a 
printing-press, 475—his attempts to re- 
form the army, 475—sketch of Turkish 
commotions from 1796, 475 — abvoli- 
tion of the Janissaries, 48]—the nizam- 
attic, 483—effects of the reform in the 
army on the Turkish power, 484—causes 
of the decay of the military power of 
Turkey, 484—character and conduct of 
Mahmoud examined, 485-difficulties in 
the way of his reforms, 486—the fate 
of Turkey in the hands of Russia, 487 
—the late treaty between Russia and 
Turkey examined, 488—interest of Aus- 
tria in the condition of Turkey, 489, 

» European, ryot-rents almost pe- 
culiar to, and to Asia, XLVI. 88, 

, the Empire of, evidently on the 
verge of dissolution, LI. 486—relations 
of, to Russia, 50, 

3; England, France, Russia, and 
Turkey, 1835, reviewed, LILI. 229-261. 
See England, France, Russia, and 
Turkey. 

, remarks on the policy of England 
towards, XLIX. 526. 

. designs of Russia upon, LIV. 
501, 502. 

, patronage of science in, XLIII. 
320—Russian declaration of war against, 
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495—treaty with, 499—sacrifices de- 
manded from, 504, 505—boundaries of, 
509-519. 

Turkey, some account of the system of 
poor-relief in, LV. 48. 

3; A Steam Voyage down the Da- 
nube, with Sketches of Hungary, Walla- 
chia, Servia, and Turkey, &c., by Mi- 
chael J. Quin, reviewed, LIV. 469-505. 
See Quin, Michael J. 

Turkish Empire, Joseph yon Hammer's 
Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches, re- 
viewed, XLIX. 283—extent and value 
of the work, 283—gradual but rapid 
decline of the Sublime Porte, 283—the 
only guarantees for the future existence 
of the Ottoman empire, 282—+extraor- 
dinary changes in Turkish habits and 
manners effected by the ruling sove- 
reign, 283—extinction of the Janiza- 
ries, 283—the Turk only formidable as 
a Turk, 283—difficulties in the way of 
the Turks acquiring European habits, 
284—Turkish history hitherto hid in 
the tomes of Knolles and Rycaut, 285 
—barbaric gorgeousness of the Turkish 
history, 285—character of Knolles’ his- 
tory, 285—Gibbon’s outline of the Turk- 
ish history, 286—high qualifications of 
M. von Hammer for his undertaking, 
286—the voluminous literature of Tur- 
key, 287—poetic wealth of the Turks, 
287—Othman’s first invasion of Nico- 
media, 288—question as to the period 
of that invasion, 288—love-adventure 
of Osman with Malhatun, 289—QOs- 
man’s dream, 289—the first founda- 
tions of the Ottoman empire cemented 
by kindred blood, 289—ambitious and 
fiexy spirit of Osman, 289—Osman 
murders his uncle, 290—this sanguin- 
ary usage one of the great conservative 
principles of the Ottoman monarchy, 
290—a standing army the second and 
more important secret of its greatness, 
291—first institution, and character of 
the Janizaries, 291—infernal policy by 
which their ranks were recruited, 291— 
first permanent establishment of the 
Ottomans on the European continent, 
292—earliest Turkish writers, 292, note 
—the Turkish account of the expedi- 
tion of Soliman a purely poetic legend, 
293—obtain possession of the Thracian 
cities, 293—reign and European con- 
quests of Murad (Amurath) I., 294— 
reign of Bajazet, 294—his murder of 
his only brother, Jacob, 294—memo- 
rable battle of Necropolis, 294—expla- 
nation of the famous ‘ iron cage’ in 
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which Bajazet was imprisoned after the 
battle of Angora, 295—death of Baja- 
zet, 296—reign of Mahomet I., 296— 
abdication and luxurious solitude of 
Amurath II., 296—conquest of Con- 
stantinople by Mahomet II., 297—his 
character, 297—his decapitation of 
Irene with his own hand, 298—esta- 
blishment of Mahometanism in the 
Great City, 298—institutes of the con- 
queror, 298—explanation of the term 
* The Porte,’ 298—canon for regulating 
the administration of the empire, 298— 
fratricide established by the canon of 
Mahomet II. as the law of the land, 
299—his encouragement of letters, 299 
—reign of Bajazet I1., 299—escap 

and adventures of Prince Dschem, 29 
—his captivity, 302, 303—his death, 
303—specimens of his poetry, 303— 
and that of Bajazet, 304—disposal of 
Bajazet by the Janizaries, 305—the 
empire under Selim I. become a des- 
potism limited by the bowstring, 305— 
Selim cuts off all the roval race. 305— 
schism of Mahometanism, 306—his 
massacre of the Shiites, 306—his wars 
with Persia, 306—his conquest of 
Egypt, 307—reign of Solyman the 
Magnificent, 307—whimsical import- 
ance attached to certain numbers by 
the Turkish historians uf Solyman, 307, 
note—his splendid victories by sea and 
land, 308—his internal administration, 
308—his encouragement of the arts and 
sciences, 308—his private life con- 
trasted with that of some of his royal 
competitors, 308—Roxalana, 309—So- 
lyman and Akbar compared, 309— 
treaty with Venice, 309—origin and 
early adventures of Barbarossa, 309— 
Solyman’s execution of his sons, 31 1— 
his son Bajazet’s poetical talents, 311 
—specimens of his ‘ Gazelles, 312— 
reign of Selim the Drunkard, 312—in- 
vasion and conquest of Cyprus, 312— 
flaying alive of Bragadino, 313—the 
great number of the Vizier’s apostates 
from Christianity, 314—ranks of Jani- 
zaries recruited trom Christian captives, 
314—reign of Murad (Amurath) II., 
315—his excesses in women, 315—fer- 
tility of his harem, 316—fate of his 
children, 316—Mahomet IILI., 316— 
Ahmed, 316—Mustapha, 316—Murad 
(Amurath) IV.,316—poetical despatch 
of the Grand Vizier Hafiz, and reply 
of the Sultan, 316—+reigns of Ibrahim 
aud Mahomet 1V., 320—administra- 
tion of Mohammed Koprili, 32(0—de- 
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line and fall of the Ottoman power, 
21 


Turks, XLI. 448. See Turkey in Europe. 

» instance of the cruelty of the, 

XLII. 22—considered an inferior people 

by the Arabs, 28. 

and Chinese contrasted, XLII. 151. 

Turnbull, D., his French Revolution of 
1830, reviewed, XLIV. 226, et seq. See 
Revolution. 

Turner, Judge, a scene between, and Coun- 
sellor Lloyd of Louisiana described, 
XLI. 442. 

» Major-General, assistance ren- 

dered by, to M. Caillié, XLII. 451, 

» Mr., of Bristol, his acquaintance 

with Mrs. H. More, LII. 422, 423. 

. his character as a landscape- 

painter, LVII. 361, note. 

, Thomas, LVII. 405. 

Turpin, Richard, LI. 483. 

Turton, Dr. Thomas, his Thoughts on Ad- 
mission of Persons, without rgeard to their 
Religious Opinions, to Degrees in the Uni- 
versilies, reviewed, LII, 466-487. See 
Dissenters, 

Tuscany, the chief part of, liable to be 
parched by summer heats, LI. 438— 
The Three Sanctuaries of, by Lady 
Charlotte Bury, quoted with praise, 
439, 440. : 

» zeal of the government of, in 

the study of Egyptian antiquities, 

LIII, 104. 

-, value of Galluzzi’s History of 
the Grand Duchy of, LVIIL. 396. 

Tuthill, Sir George, his evidence at the 
trial of Mr. Davies, XLII. 362. 

Twelve, a sacred number, LIV. 446. 

Twesteni, Aug., his Commentatio Critica 
de Hesiodi Carmine quod inscribitur 
Opera et Dies, reviewed, XLVII1. 1— 
his conjectures in regard to the poem of 
the Works and Days, 5. 

Twice, his Treatise on the Craft of Hunt- 
ing quoted, XLVII. 218. 

Twice, etymon of, LV. 378. 

Two Old Men's Tales, reviewed, LII. 
488—496—character of, 495, 496—its 
character and style, 496. 

Tycho Brahe, patrons and pursuits of, 
XLIIL. 310, 311—death of, 311. 

, date of his birth, LII. 446. 

, extraordinary star observed 
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, his theory of comets, LV. 
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Typhon, Baby, the king of the Shepherds, 
so called by the Greeks, XLIII, 123— 
question ou, 134—represented as red- 
haired, 137—people of like colour to, 
sacrificed to Osiris, 137, 133. 

Typhoons, instruments of colonization 
provided by nature, XLVII. 131. 

Tyre, striking circumstance relating to, 
LIV. 167-169, 

Tyrol, description of the Pyramids near 
Botzen in the, XLIII. 27. 

—, grandeur and extent of the forests 
of the, described, LI. 431, 432. 

Tyrone (the Irish rebel), date and mo- 
tives of his rebellion, LVI. 226, 227 
—extent and duration of, 227, 

Tyrrel, Bishop, passing notice of, LVII. 
260, note. 

Tyrrell, John, his Suggestions to the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the 
Laws respecting Real Property, reviewe, 
XLII. 170. See Registration. 

Tyrteus, his warlike strains the connect- 
ing link between Homer and Pindar 
XLVIIL. 7]—observations on his writ- 
ings, 71—his Elegies not sung in the 
beginning of actual conflict, 77—not 
the inventor of the elegiac couplet, 78 
—account of Tyrtaus, 83—and of his 
poems, $3—fragment of his Hmbaferia, 
quoted, 84—characteristie differences of 
his poetry and that of Callinus, 84—ho- 
nours obtained by him at Sparta, 85. 

Tytler, Patrick Fraser, his History of 
Scotland, reviewed, X LI. 328—interest- 
ing period at which he commences his 
work, 335—an account of the dark 
ages preceding the accession of Alex- 
ander to be wished for from him, 335— 
his researches and ingenuity com- 
mended, 336—candidly compares the 
Scottish and Norse accounts of the in- 
vasion of Scotland by Haco, 339 — 
beauty of his language, 337—traces the 
affairs of Scotland with a firm and 
faithful hand, 345—his work compared 
with that of Lord Hailes, 352—guilty 
of an error of taste in his mode of point- 
ing out the errors of Lord Hailes, 353 
—further commendation of his work, 
358. 








; Rev. J. Hunter's 
Letter to P. F. Tytler, reviewed, LVIII. 
540, et seg. See Record Commission. 

Tzetzes, his interpretation ofthe legend 
in the Theogony of Hesiod respecting 
the Creation, XLVII. 20. 
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Ubaldini, Petruccio, his account of Eng- 
land and the English, in 1551, LIV. 
106, 107. 

Ubus, Tahitian poems so called, XLIII.27, 

Ucayali, the. See Amazon. 

Uchoreus, alleged founder of Memphis, 
XLII. 132 — follows Osymandyas, 
133. 

Udall, Nicholas, author of the comed 
called Ralph Roister Doister, XLVI. 
497 


Ude, Louis Eustace, his French Cook, re- 
viewed, LIV. 117, et seg.—object of the 
article, 117—a principal article in Ho- 
mer’s banquets described, 117—Athens 
excelled in gastronomy, 117 — Arche- 
stratus‘on gastronomy, | 18—probability 
that the Romans copied the caisine of the 
Greeks, 118—character of the banquets 
of the former, 118—Cleopatra outdone 
by an English sailor, 118, 119—re- 
marks on a reclining position at table, 
119—no forks in Rome, 119—Afri- 
cans, 119—Charlemagne, ]19—revival 
of cookery to what country due, 119— 
who introduced ices into France, 119, 
note—remarks on the science of Italian 
cooks, 120— progress and encourage- 
ment of cooking in England under 
Henry VIII. 120—in France under 
Louis XIV., 120, 121 — invention of 
liqueurs, 121, note—Vatel, 121, 122— 
reflections on his fate, 122—the Prince 
de Soubise a gourmand, 122, 123—state 
of cookery under Charles II., 123— 


under Anne, 123—notice of the era of 


introduction of desserts,124—the regent 
Duke of Orleans’s petit sowpers, 12i— 


tables volantes, 124 — possible cause of 


the fall of Louis XVI, 124 — Louis 
XVIIL, 124—effect of the French Re- 
volution on cooking, 125—Cambacéres, 
125—a most important change effected 
by the Revolution, 125, 126—account 
ot the restaurants of Paris, 126, 127— 


anecdote of Véry, 127—enumeration of 


celebrated French cooks, 127—different 
schools of cookery, 127—M. Beauvil- 
liers, 127, 128—M. Caréme, 128, 129— 
contrast between the two, 129—sketch 
of a dinner by the latter, 129, 130— 
leading restaurants of Paris in 1835, 
131—rapid advance of cookery, 131— 
character of the Rocher de Cencale, 
131-133—price of frogs, 133—Grig- 
non’s restaurant, 133-135—Véry’s de- 
scribed, 135—ignorance of the English 
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as to French cookery, 135, 136—Cufé 
de Paris, 136—Perigord’s, 136—Loin- 
tier’s, 136—Café Anglais, 136—anec- 
dote of Napoleon, 137, note—effect of 
the peace of Paris, 158—anecdote of 
Mons. Moch, 138, 139—hotels and re- 
staurants in various parts of the Conti- 
nent, 139—anecdote of a cook at Dres- 
den, 139—inferiority of Italian cookery, 
stated, 140—quality of a first-rate Eng- 
lish dinner, 140—Ude on this point, 
140, note—account of a dinner to Lord 
Chesterfield at the Clarendon Hotel, 140, 
141—anecdote of the late Sir William 
Curtis. 141—mention of hotels and club- 
houses celebrated for cookery in Lon- 
don, ane aoa for the improve- 
ment of English cookery, 142—menu 
of a dinner of M. Ude, 142—cautionary 
maxims, 143—statistical information as 
to the selection of cooks, 143—M. Bril- 
lat Savarin, 144—charm of his book, 
144, 145—-contents, 145—theory of the 
pleasure of eating, 145, 146—how to 
attain a maximum in it, 146, 147—a 
most indispensable quality of a cook, 
147 — illustration of this, 147, 148— 
ladies eating, 148—gourmandise favour- 
able to beauty, 148, 149—its relation 
to matrimony, 149—privileges of a gour- 
mand, 149—how attained, 149, 150— 
account of Napoleon’s mode of eating, 
150—his indigestion, 150—organization 
of a gourmand, 150—sprowvettes, 150, 
151—aneedote of Cardinal Fesch, 151— 
Dr. Johnson’s authority on cookery, 
151—Ude’s execution of his theory, 
151—character of the French Cook, 151, 
152—suppers, 152, 153—flirtation, 153 
—likeness of servants to cats, 153— 
how to skin eels, 153—Jeremy Ben- 
tham on the practice, 158, note—method 
of obtaining fies gras, 154—ignorance 
of M. Ude’s translators, 154—notice of 
a General History of Cooking, 155. 


Ueber den Halleyschen Comeien, reviewed 


LV. 195-233—suecess of the study of 


astronomy, 195—slow progress of prac- 
tical astronomy, 195—triumph of the 
Newtonian philosophy, 195, 196—requi- 
site for determining the planetary mo- 


tions, 196—causes of the deficiencies of 


tables of observations, 196—proof of the 
high state of perfection of both depart- 


ments of astronomy, 196—motions of 


comets, why little known, 196—direc- 
tion and figure of the planetary motions, 
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197—motions of comets subject to what 
laws, 197—variety in shape of their 
paths, 197—the earth’s orbit, 197— 
greatest and least distances of Juno, 197 
—path of Halley’s comet, 197—of the 
comet of 1763, 197—of Encke’s, 197— 
period of Gambart’s, 197, 198—light 
and heat of Halley’s comet, 198—of that 
of 1680, 198—heat of it, 198—the tem- 
perature of space what, 198—effects of 
Variations of temperature on comets, 198 
—composition of comets, 198—numbers 
of, how only visible, 198—general ap- 
pearance, 198, 199—the head of a co- 
met, 199—transparent sometimes, ! 99— 
stars seen through, 199—density of the 
matter of comets, 199—the nuc/eus what, 
199—difficulty of determining magni- 
tude of, 199—appearance of the comet of 
1770, computation of La Place respect- 
ing, 200— envelopes of the nucleus, 
200—cause of, and of the tails, 200,201 
—atmosphere of the comet of 1811,201 
—theory of nebulous envelopes, 201— 
those of the comet of 1744, 201—light 
of the nucleus how often obscured, 201 
atmospheres of comets, 201, 202—sin- 
gular property of the tails, 202—the 
figure of comets, 202—thickness of tails, 
202—tirst appearance of, 202—which 
have longest tails, 202 — direction 
of tails, 202 — not all comets have 
tails, 202 — branching tails, 203 — 
double tail, 203—rapid increase of tail, 


203—what owing to, 204—velocity of 


celestial bodies arises from what, 204— 
why the former comet more accelerated 
than latter, 205—light, what, 205—te- 
nuity of matter of the tail of a comet, 
205——-rapid rotation of tails, 205—two 
causes of curvature of tails, 206—cause 
of brightness of edge nearer to the co- 
met, 206—existence of ethereal fluid 
how proved, 206—remarkable phenome- 
non of the nebulous envelope, 206— 
changes in nebulosity of Encke’s co- 
met, 206—various hypotheses of, 206, 
207—Valz's, why not tenable, 207— 
Herschell’s, 207—decrease of tails at 
each return, 207—period of Encke’s 
small comet, 207—probable end of some 
comets, 207, 208—quality of comets’ 
light, 208—phases of comets, 288—unot 
self-luminous, 208, 209 — number of, 
209—identity of, how discovered, 209 
—figure of orbits of, 210, 211—short 
time visible, 212 —chances that two 
comets have not similar orbits, 212— 
means of identifying comets, 212, 213 
—rumbers now known, 213—causes of 
*verrations of planets, 214—which pla- 
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nets chiefly disturb, 214—problem of 
the three bodies, 215—effect of the 
ethereal fluid on Halley’s comet, 216— 
Uranus, by whom discovered, 216—Pa- 
litzch’s discovery, 216—perihelion of a 
comet, 216 — periodic time, how esti- 
mated, 216, 217—influence of ethereal 
fluid on Hulley’s comet when determin- 
able, 219—direction of rotatory motion 
of the ethereal fluid, 219—size of orbit 
of Halley’s comet, 219—mean distance 
of earth from sun, 219 —- velocity of 
Halley’s comet, 219, 220—appearance, 
220,221—diameter of the nucleus of, 
221—divergence of light from, 221— 
M. Arago’s observations of, 221, 222— 
M. Valz’s, 222—history of, 222—obser- 
vations on, 224—Kepler’s laws, 224— 
the Principia, 224—the comet seen by 
M. Pons in 1818, 224—history of 
Encke’s, 224, 225—nature of its path, 
225— its aspect, 225—tenuity, 225—dis- 
covery of Biela’s comet, 225—its pe- 
riods, 226—cause of inequality of, 226 
—form and situation of orbit, 226— 
diameter, 226—density of ethereal fiuid, 
why increases towards the sun, 226— 
period of Olbers’s comet, 226—orbits of 
how many comets have been calculated, 
226, 227—distances of various comets 
from sun, 227—La Place’s conjecture 
as to influence of sun’s attraction dis- 
puted, 227 —tendency of our system 
towards the constellation Hercules, 227 
—average period of comets, 228—Lex- 
el’s comet, 228, 229—comet of 1811, 
229—proof of inefficacy of comets to 
influence our climate, 229—origin of, 
229 — nebule, 229, 230—moon never 
was a comet, 230 —which comet ap- 
proached nearest the earth, 230—what 
the effects of comets on earth, 230, 231 
—on climate, 231—collision not impos- 
sible, 231+result of a concussion of 
earth with a dense comet, 232—deluges 
not owing to shocks of comets in past 
ages of the earth, 232— probable de- 
crease of temperature, 232—from which 
comets earth in most danger, 232—233 
—Damoiseau’s prediction, 233 — M. 
Arago’s refutation, 233— probabilities 
of collision with a comet, 233. 

Ueber die unter den Namen Bhagavat Giia 
bekannte, Episode des Mahabkarata, von 
W. Von Humboldt, reviewed, XLV. 
549, et seg. See Sanscrit Poetry. 

Uhland, M., passing notice, LVIII. 332. 

Ukhbars, the, of Delhi, described, LV. 
184, 185. 

Ulphilas, value of his Meeso-Gothic Gos- 
pels, LIV, 295. 








ULR 
Ulric, a guest of Tycho Brahé, XLIII. 
310. 


Ulster, views of the Synod of, as to 
the National plan of Education in Ire- 
land, LVI. 251, 252. 

Ultra-Protestantism, source of the errors 
of, LVIII. 221. 

Ulugh Beig, distinguished for his patron- 
age of learning, XLIII. 309. 

Ulysses, why not the author of The Odys- 
sey, XLIV. 161. 

Umconto, what, explained at length, 
LVIII. 11. 

Undulations, the, of light, heat, sound, 
aud fluids, stated to be perfectly similar, 
LI. 60, 61. 

Uneducated Poets; An Introductory Essay 
on the Lives and Works of our Unedu- 
cated Poets, by Robert Southey, Esq. re- 
viewed, XLIV. 52—statement of the 
motive for writing the work, 56—ac- 
count of John Taylor, the water-poet, 
58, et seg. See Taylor. Account of 
Stephen Duck, 73—obtains a pension 
from Queen Caroline, and made keeper 
of her private library at Richmond, 
74— takes holy orders and obtains 
the living of Byfleet, in Surrey, 74 — 
his unhappy end, 74 — specimens of 
his poetry, 74—James Woodhouse, the 
cobbler of Rowley, 76—John Bennet, 
of Woodstock, 78—Anne Yearsley, the 
milkwoman of Bristol, 73—her unhappy 
fate, 79—her disposition, 79—Bryant, 
the tobacco-pipe maker, 80— Robert 
Bloomfield, 50. 

Unicorns, two, described by Lud. Bar- 
thema, said to have been seen by him 
at Mekka, XLII. 21. 

Uniformity, Act of, provides that no mi- 
nister shall enjoy any benefice or pro- 
motion till he have read and assented 
to, before his congregation, the Book 
of Common Prayer, L. 514. 

—, its object, LIT. 471. 

Union, with Ireland, observations on the 
advantages of the, to both countries, 
XLIV. 549—statement of the certain 
eflects of its repeal, 549. 

» the question as to 
whether it can much longer be _profit- 
ably maintained, considered, XLVI. 
410—observations on the speech of Lord 
Castlereagh on moving the proposition 
for the, 425. 

Unitarians, charitable and __ tolerant, 
XLVIII. 227. 

——-, the, description of, LVIII. 
238. 

United States of North America, public 
debt of the, XLI, 499. 
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United States of North America, trade 


of Great Britain with, XLII, 534— 
amount of annual revenue of, derived 
from the sale of land, 375. 





—, symp- 
toms of discord perceived in, XLIII. 
225—nominal checks to misrule in, 225, 
226—law of property in, 227—experi- 
ment of self-government in, 236, 237 
—circulating medium in, 288, and note 
—consumption of gold in, 289—enthu- 
siastic admiration of Heber in, 367— 
castes in, 406. 

» ample 





and correct ornithological knowledge 
possessed of, XLVII.344—not indebted 
for that knowledge to Americans, 344. 





» obser- 
vations of M. de Polignac on the go- 
vernment of the, XLVIII. 244. 

Re- 





marks en the Statistics and Political In- 
stitutions of the, with some Observations 
on the Ecclesiastical System of America, 
her Sources of Revenue, &c., by William 
Gore Ouseley, Esq., reviewed, XLVIII. 
507—observations on the original quar- 
rel between the United States and 
England, 514— interference of France 
in that quarrel and its effects, 514— 
remarks on the conduct of the United 
States during the French revolution, 
515—and on the feelings of Great Bri- 
tain and America. towards each other at 
the close of the French war, 516— 
weakness in the character of the Ame- 
ricans, 516—the character of the works 
of our travellers in America stated, 517 
-—temptations to draw up travels in 
America tending to produce false im- 
pressions, 517—statement of the solid 
disadvantages under which the Ameri- 
cans lie, as subjects of English obser- 
vation, 518— their language, 519 — 
American society, 521. 

» effects 











of their example upon the French Re- 
volution, XLIX. 166. 





’ va- 
rious works on, reviewed, LIV. 392- 
413—proof of interest abroad on Ame- 
rican topics, 392 — character of the 
Journals of Latrobe and Abdy, 392— 
of Reed and Matheson’s Narrative, 393 
—Washington Irving, 393 — object of 
the review, 393—of the journey of Reed 
and Matheson, 393—voluntary system, 
393—value of their work as throwing 
light on religion in America, what, 393, 
394—want of subordination, 594, 395— 
cause of growth of Deism among Ame- 
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rican Quakers, 395—views of Reed and | 


Matheson, 395—their visit to General 
Jackson, 395, 396 —opinion of Con- 


gress, 396—negro meeting-house, 396 , 


—Dr. Reed’s style of narrative, 397— 
his account of certain forest scenery,397 
—the idea of antiquity, 397—account of 
Mr. Abdy, 397, 398—his object, 998— 
small addition made by, to Marie, 399 
—his confirmation of it, 39—exclusion 
of half-castes, &c., from white schools, 


399—sittings in churches, 399—case of | 


Mr. Frederick Brinsley, 399 — odious 
conduct of the Quakers, 400—story of a 
brave coloured boy, 400, 401—cailous- 
ness of the Americans, 401—their ab- 
surdities, 441—gallery of the House of 
Representatives, 402 — what the pro- 
bable end of the atrocities on the ne- 
groes of the South, 402—character of 
Latrobe’s work, 402—remarks on amal- 
gamation, 402, 403—feeliugs on it of 
old date, 403—the red race, 403, 404— 
sincere desire of the Government to do 
justice to, 404, 405 — want of checks 
on intercourse with, 405—difficulty of 
christianizing, 405—environs of Balti- 
more, 405-407 — intercourse of the 
sexes, 407 — difficulty of forming a 
judgment on manners, Xc. in a strange 
land, 408—not probable that customs 
of America much altered from our own, 
498—requisites for a traveller in Ame- 
rica, 408, 409 — character and conse- 
quences of the doctrine of equality, $09 
—what induces gentlemen to submit to 
democracy in America, 409—history of 
a small farmer, 409, 410—amazing fer- 
tility of land, 410—experiment in the 
back territory of New York, 410, 411 
—sources of information as to settle- 
ment in Upper Canada, 411—characier 
of Latrobe as a traveller, 411—antiqui- 
ties of America, 411—Indian mounds, 
411, 412—Tour to the Prairies, recom- 
mended, 412—IJndian Sketches, 412,413 
—Hoffman’s Winter in the far West, 
413. 

United States of North America. 
system of poor relief in, LV. 48, 49. 

Universities, in the time of Cranmer sub- 
stitutes for the schools which have suc- 
ceeded them, XLVII. 369—the statutes 
of, then framed with a reference to the 
habits of mere boys, 369—enormous 
number of the students, 369. 

—_—_-——, imperfection of religious in- 
struction at, XLI. 17—dialogue on 
this subject, 17, et seg. 

————, the object of the, not to train 
poets, but to fit for the duties of active 
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life, LI. 350, 351—those of Oxford and 
Cambridge the most opulent and splen. 
did in Europe, 503—their constitution 
not much altered at the Reformation, 
503—flourished under the Common- 
wealth and Protectorate, 503 — the 
causes which rendered them the chief 
scene of the contest between James II. 
and the Established Church, 503—their 
conduct with respect to the Gower-street 
Institution, 516-518—why Dissenters 
not excluded by the ancient constitution 
of, 520—have been, since the time of 
Elizabeth, the exclusive seminaries of 
the Established Church, 520—the prin- 
ciple on which they were founded, 521. 
Universities, the effects of, on the forma- 
tion of character, LII. 134—the system 
of education at, in unison with the na- 
tional institutions, 136—effects of the 
cramming system at, 140—the position 
of foundation students in, 145—attend- 
ance on divine service in college chapels 
vindicated, 148, 149—Neweastle found- 
ation scholarships, 149, 150—reasons 
why they do not stand higher in public 
estimation and in usefulness, 170—the 
character of the attacks upon, 170—Sir 
J. Mackintosh’s defence of the privi- 
leges of, 171—the proper mode of re- 
forming abuses in, 171—remarks on 
the admission of Dissenters into, 171, 
172—the charge of vice and immorality 
in, discussed, 172, 173—what the real 
counterbalance to vice at, 174, 175— 
remarks on the office of college tutors, 
175, 176—on the criterion of admissi- 
bility to, 176, 177—on the connexion 
of, with the literature and science of the 
country, 177, 
» various works on the admis- 
sion of Dissenters to degrees in, re- 
viewed, L111. 466-487, See Dissenters. 
of England, science not en- 
couraged in, XLIII. 325-329. 

» the English, the Principles of 
Education in, reviewed, LIX. 439-483 
—attention to the Universities, why 
necessary, 439, 440—why objects of 
consideration in England, 440—state of 
things in, 440—independence and at- 
tachment to constitutional principles, 
440, 441—union, 44]— internal yovern- 
ment characterized, 441—influence on 
the country, 441—conservatives, why 
stood out on the question of admission, 
442—importance as political machines, 
442—their members well adapted for 
political life, 442—and why, 442, 443— 
the two generic forms of society, 443— 
present state of English society, 4d i— 
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statutes of the Universities how observed, 
444, 445—what the principle of perma- 
nence in, 445—Universities, with what 
view founded, 445—what a just distri- 
bution of the power in a society, 445, 
446—origin of a church, 446—the two 
governing powers, 446—what necessary 
for the education of a nation, 447—edu- 
cational schemes of the day, 447, 448 
—objects of, 448—ancient plan of, 449 
—advantages of connecting Church and 
State, 456, 451—effects on public opi- 
nion, 450, 45 1—functions of the Church 
as an organ of education, 453-455—the 
Church the only source of a due supply 
of agents in, 455, 456—endowments, 
456, 457—regular direction of a portion 
of the public to science, 457, 458—what 
the effect of public applause as the sti- 
mulant, 458, 459—literature and science 
of the Catholic Church, 459—that these 
have ever been in the hands of the 
priesthood shown not to be accidental, 
459, 460—character of national litera- 
ture without religion, 460—education, 
how the appointed task of the Church, 
460, 461—influence of lust of money, 
462—how would be abated by increasing 
the influence of the Church, 463—cha- 
racter of the age of the scholastic philo- 
sophy, 463, 464—what the true object 
of education, 465, 466—real character 
of the literary and scientific classes, 
466—two other reasons for attaching 
the office of education to the Church, 
467-470—further exposition of advan- 
tages of connecting Church and State, 
470, 471—appointed means of purify- 
ing the national heart, what, 472, 473 
—and why well adapted to the end, 473 
—when the State ought to interfere 
with its Universities, 473—their rela- 
tions to the Church, 474—their conse- 
quent power, 474—conduct of the old 
on the question of founding new ones, 
474, 475—character of Mr. Whewell’s 
pamphlet, 475—what the fundamental 
question as to them, 475—conduct of 
the ministry with reference to this ex- 
posed, 476—composition of the Univer- 
sities, 476—why opposed admission of 
Dissenters, 476—Oxford why opposed 
to abolition of subscription, 476, 477— 
why to Dr. Hampden’s appointment, 
477, 478—her consistency, 47¢—the 
present struggle of the Universities. 478, 
479—character of the statutes, 479— 
why cannot be essentially altered with- 
out evil, 479—strictness of adherence 
to them, 479—power of visitors, 479, 
and nofe—nature of an oath, 480— 
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founders, how provided for permanence 
of their institutions, 480-483—source 
of improved character of the Church, 
483—exhortation to the Universities to 
persevere, 483. 


Universities, character of those of Ame- 


rica, XLI. 423. 


University, the, of London, (now Univer- 


sity College,) character of the institu- 
tion, LI. 516—the Dissenters principal 
shareholders in, 516 — petitions the 
Crown for a charter, 516—further re- 
marks respecting, 517—the alleged mo- 
tive for founding it, 518, note. 


Unkiar Skelessi, explanation of the treaty 


of, LIV. 500, 501. 


Unkiingzingglove, site and extent of, 


LVIII. 17. 

Upafara, chief of Papara, XLIII. 19— 
fights against the Christians, 19—killed 
by Ravew, 19—his thirst for revenge, 
20—deeply regretted, 20—his character 
and funeral, 21. 

Upcott, W., his Co/lection of Papers wWlus- 
trating the Manners of the \\th and 12th 
Centuries, reviewed, LVIII. 414-464— 
advantages of the study of history pro- 
perly written, 414, 415—use of episto- 
lary writings in filling up the outlines 
of history, 415—and why, 416—exar- 
ples from ancient history, 415—from 
ecclesiastical, 416—from modern, 417, 
and note—particular notice of the Let- 
ters of Peter of Blois, 417—use of Mr. 
Upcott’s collection, 417, 418—Damiani's 
story of the Doge of Venice, 418, 419 
—fork, a novelty in Italy about the 
time of William the Conqueror, 419— 
manners of Italy at this time, 419, 420 
—domestic relations of ladies, 420— 
Arderic of Milan, 420—the Empress 
Agnes, 420, 421, and note—Damuiani's 
Letters strongly recommended, 421, 422 
—manners of religious ladies of France, 
423—-views of monastic life, 423—loco- 
motion of the monks, 423—uses of cun- 
vents, 423, 424—their poverty, 424— 
examples, 424—bad reputation of law- 
yers, 424—morals of the army, 425-427 
—state of the country under Henry II, 
427, 428—conduct of bishops’ officials, 
428, 429— insight into state of church 
and clergy given by the letters, 429— 
hawking not universal among, 429— 
Peter’s description of, 429, 430—ex- 
hortation against eating, 430, 431— 
against clergymen mixing in commerce, 
431, 432—against clerical hunters, 433 


—clerical dandyism, 434—origin of 
Gules in heraldry, 434, note—state of 


the clergy in France, 434—murder by 
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a bishop, 435—of a dean, 435—excom- 
munication ineffectual, 435, 436—clergy 
lived in fear of their lives, 436-439— 
picture of Sicily in the 12th century, 
439-441—learning of the clergy, 442— 
Peter’s learning very extensive, 442, 443 
—his Latinity, 443—skill in divinity, 
&e., 443—learning of John of Salis- 
bury, 443—Greek known in 12th cen- 
tury, 443, nofte—reflections on the fore- 
going facts, 443, 444—Gorbert’s eager- 
ness for knowledge, 444—bookselling in 
Paris, 444—other proofs of learning in 
the 11th century, 444—1tales of purga- 
tory, &c., whence derived, 444, 445— 
superstition, how thought of by Peter, 
445—Peter on dreams, 445—on the evil 
eye, 446—the ordeal reprobated by the 
clergy, 446, and note—touching for the 
evil, 446—sketch of Peter’s life, 447- 
450—picture of mode of life of an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 450, 451—Peter's 
employments, 451—Peter a tremendous 
pluralist, 452—his poverty, 452—feur 
of Jews, 452—notice of the embarrass- 
ments of prominent ecclesiastics of those 
times, 454—Cranmer’s exigencies, 454 
—real character of the clergy, 454— 
Peter’s character as a writer, 455—bri- 
bery at Rome, 456, 457—portraiture of, 
Henry II., 457-459—his temper, 459— 
manners of his court, 459-462—sketch 
of an Archbishop of Canterbury, 462- 
464—Peter the first who used the word 
transubstantiation, 464—ivformation as 
to religion contained in the letters, 464. 

Upuparu, a converted chief of Tahiti, 
XLIII. 18—his courageous conduct in 
the battle with the idolaters, 18—his 
narrow escape, 19. 

Ural, statement of the produce of gold of, 
XLII. 286, and note. 

Uranibourg, observatory of, XLIII. 310. 

Uranus, the planet, by whom discovered, 
LV. 216. 

Urban, Pope, visited by Galileo, and grants 
him a pension, XLIII. 310. 

VIII., Pope, his character, LVIII. 

395, 396—what the effect of a favourite 

plan of his, 397—his mode of support- 

ing it detailed, 397, 398—his self-con- 

fidence illustrated, 399—nature of his 
olicy, 400—his estrangement from the 

Regine of Germany, 400—expresses 
disapprobation of persecutions, 401— 
circumstances of his death recounted, 
401—a fatal measure of his, 405. 

Ure, Dr., character of his work on factory 
labour, LVII. 434, 435. 

-, account of his discovery as to 

mummy cloths, LIX. 175. 
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Urmia, Lake, marble produced on the 
shores of, XLIII. 434—phenomena of, 
446. 

Urmston, Sir James Brabazon, his Olser- 
vations on the China Trade, and on the 
importance and advantages of removing it 
Srom Canton to some other part of the 
Coast of that Empire, reviewed, L. 430- 
467—anticipations of the consequences 
of opening the trade generally, 430, 431 
—object of the article, 431—the mea- 
sure not a party question, 431—how 
forced upon Ministers, 431—universal 
condemnation of the Chinese monopoly, 
431—no man in the kingdom better ac- 
quainted with the affuirs of China than 
Sir George Staunton, 431—directors of 
Kast India Company offered no opposi- 
tion to the measure, 431—Mr. Marjori- 
banks’s claims to attention, 432—dis- 
appointment derived from the senti- 
ments of his letter, 432—his disposition 
for defamation, 433—an anachronism 
pointed out, 433—the character of the 
Hong merchants, 433-435—feeling of 
combination generally prevalent among 
the Chinese, 435—Mr, Marjoribanks’s 
representations of the character of the 
Hong unjust, and how, 435—character 
of the authorities of Canton, 435-437— 
their edict respecting sedan-chairs, 436, 
437—English ladies prohibited from 
visiting Canten, 437—merchants not 
privileged to ride in sedan-chairs, 437— 
daring outrage on the Chinese authori- 
ties, 437, 438—eight regulations under 
which the trade at Canton is placed, 
438—moderation of the Chinese govern- 
ment, 433, 439—the policy of using 
force with the Chinese discussed, 439, 
440—Mr, Marjoribanks often at vari- 
ance with himself, 440—character of 
the Chinese, 441—question of policy of 
using force resumed, pa oso | in 
Europe equal to the grand canal of 
China, 443—riches of Pekin, 444—the 
state of the emperor, 444—anecdote of 
Lord Macartuey’s embassy, 444—an 
imperial edict would quien every 
tea-plant in China, 446—how this could 
be effected, 446—China a poor country, 
447—whole of duties paid to the Chinese 
government do not exceed half a million 
sterling, 447—the Chinese not invete- 
rately attached to tea, 447—what they 
use of an inferior kind, 448—moss sub- 
stituted for it in some of the provinces, 
448—when chests of tea received in 
London not conforming with the sam- 
ple, replaced by the Hong, 448—free 
traders cautioned from trading on the 
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north-eastern coast of China, and why, 
448—port of Canton recommended, 443 
— ill success of the voyage of the Am- | 
herst along the north-east coast of 
China, 448, 449—unprotected state of 
ports, towns, and navigable rivers of the 
Chinese, 449—the object of the mis- 
sion, 449—very improbable that a legi- 
timate trade can be established with the 
Chinese, but not so that smuggling may 
succeed, 450—remarks on the voyage 
of the Amherst, 451-455—the severity 
of military discipline in China, 454— 
results to be apprehended from the 
voyage, 455—the free traders warned 
against proceeding up the eastern coast, 
455—not probable that the superior 
orders of government officers in China 
will connive at smuggling, 455—force 
condemned and conciliation recom- 
mended, 456—advantages of the insti- 
tution of the Hong, 456, 457—the Chi- 
nese restrictions on free intercourse not 
to be removed except by military con- 
quest, 457—the question of what is to 
be the substitute for the president and 
select committee of supercargoes dis- 
cussed, 457—the Chinese mean nothing 
offensive by the term barbarian, 455, 
note— probable situation of a king's 
representative at Canton, 459—the 
success of the alteration in Canton will 
depend on first impressions, 460—Mr. 
Canning’s opinion of the East India 
Company’s monopoly, 460—the position 
that price is regulated by the proportion 
between supply and demand questioned, 
460—the East India Company alone 
among foreigners traded in conformity 
with Chinese regulations, 46 1—probable 
consequences of pursuing the illicit 
opium-trade with China, 461—reflec- 
tions upon that trade, 462—persons in- 
tending to trade with the eastern coast 
of China warned, 462—further objec- 
tions to sending a king’s representative 
to Canton, 462,463—necessity for taking 
some decisive measure as to the ques- 
tion of homicides, 465—wherein the 
difficulty of dealing with it consists, 465 
—Sir G, Staunton’s plan discussed, 465, 
466—and recommended, 466—why not 
desirable to request of the Chinese 
government permission to trade to some 
other port than Canton, 466—Sir J. 
Urmston’s Observations referred to as 
containing much information on the 
subject, 466—the superiority of Canton, 
466—doubts whether overland carriage 
would add materially to the price of 
teas stated, 467—teas purchased on the 
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east coast higher-priced and of inferior 
quality to the Canton teas, 467—te- 
marks on Lord Napier’s appointment 
as chief superintendent at Cauton, 467, 
note. 

Urquhart, Sir Thomas, character of his 
translation of Rabelais, LIL. 459. 

Ursoa, Pedro de, his adventures and fate, 
LVII. 1. 

Usbeks, the, character of, LII, 397—their 
costume, 399. 

Usher, remarks on the date of the Deluge 
as given by, XLIII. 121—of the Exo- 
dus by, 121—Champollion Figeac’s 
system the same with that of, 149. 

Utica, modern name of, LIX. 162. 

Utilitarianism, thoughts on, LVIII. 80, 
81. 

Utrecht; History of England from the 

Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Aix-la- 

Chapelle, by Lord Mahon, reviewed, 

LVII. 330-349——-value of the history 

of England from 1688 downwards, 330, 

331— public attention why has lately 

been «directed to that period, 331—want 

of a history of, 331—character of Smol- 
let’s Annals, 331—estimate of the value 

of Coxe’s biographical works, 331, 332 

—Hallam’s Constitutional History, for 

whom only adapted, 332—notice «f 

Lord John Russell’s Memoirs, 332—no- 

tice of the new materials at Lord Ma- 

hon’s disposal, 332—how State secrets 

gradually see the light explained, 332 

—the Stanhope and Hardwicke papers, 

332, 333—value of the Memoirs of the 

Master of Sinclair, 333—interest of the 

Stuart Papers, 333—character of Bo- 

lingbroke’s MS. letters, 333—character- 

istics of the domestic history of Anne’s 
reign, 333—striking introduction of 

Lord Mahon’s history, 333—contrast be- 

tween the meaning of Whig and Tory 

now, and in queen’s Anne’s reign, 333, 

334—what the defence of the Whigs 

against the imputation of change, 334 

—the defence, why insufficient, 334, 

335—another coincidence between the 

Whigs of 1836 and the Tories of 1713, 

335—character of Lord Mahon’s sum- 

mary of the causes tending to strengthen 
the Jacobites, 335—the former compa- 
rison pursued, 335, 336—notice of the 
calmness and impartiality of the author, 
336—what his natural bias, explained, 
336—his treatment of the Duke of 

Marlborough’s character, 336—proof of 

the duke’s consummate treachery, 336 

—his zeal for the Pretender’s service 

now proved, 336, 337—the want of 

principle among the public men of queea 
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Anne’s time, 337—the author's account 
of their intrigues, 337—character of the 
history of the period, 337—why presents 
difficulties to the historian, 337—in- 
fluence of quiet {imes, 337—remarks on 
the working of the British Constitution, 
337—that Constitution, how distin- 
guished from Utopian systems, 337, 
338—character of the author's narrative 
and selections, 338—contents of his 
notes and appendix, 358—eneral cha- 
racter of the whole, 338—of his biogra- 
phical sketches, 339—the beauty of his 
portrait of Walpole, 339—that portrait 
quoted, 339-342—delineation of cha- 
racter, why generally uncertain, 342— 
lapse of time, in what respect favoura- 
ble to the historian, 342, 343—interest 
of the period treated of by Lord Mahon, 
why strong at preseut, 343—the author's 
spirited sketch of the composition of 
parliament in 1713, 343, 344—large 
number of family interests then, and 
still existing, 341—eflect of these, 344 
—insight afforded by enumeration of 
them into the British Constitution, 344 
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—operation of family boroughs, 341, 
345—autility of diversities in the compo- 
sition of the House of Commons urged, 
345—M. Dumont’s warning respecting 
its composition, 345—changes of the 
Reform Act not exclusively popular, 
346—the tendency of the increase of 
county representation explained, 346— 
old proportion of aristocratic seats, why 
beneficial, 346—character of the au- 
thor’s remarks on the Peerage Bill, 346 
—propriety of the measure discussed, 
346, 347—nature of the opposition in the 
Commons, 347—Sir Robert Walpole’s 
conduct on the question, 347—real cha- 
racter of the Bill, why not at first no- 
ticed, 347, 348—effect of the defeat ef 
Ministers, 348—Sir John Packington's 
speech on the debate, 318, 349—Sir 
Robert Walpole’s motives divined, 349 
—effect of the rejection of the measure, 
349. 

Utrecht, peace of, XLIII. 293. 

Uxellodunenses. the, quality of Casar’s 
treatment of, LIT. 85, note. 


We 


Vacations, law, observations on the ad- 
vantages of, XLII. 196—Sir James 
Scarlett’s opinion in regard to, 197. 

Vachéres, M. Bermond de, who, XLIV. 
227, 246, 247. 





» character of his 

, account of the Military Events of the 
Three Days of Paris, XLIX. 464. 

Vadran, where, LIX. 333, 384. 

Vagrancy, the chief cause of, in England, 
stated, XLI. 244—kept pace with the 
system of consolidating farms, 251. 

Vaillant, an extraordinary statement of, 
showing the abundance of parrots, no- 
ticed, XLVII. 358. 

Vaillante, La, (French corvette) noble con- 
duct of Lord Exmouth to the crew of, 
LV. 152. 

Valenciennes, M. de, LVIII. 342. 

Valens, how persecuted paganism, LVII. 
50, 51. 

Valentini, his observations on the Turkish 
army noticed, XLI. 484. 

Valentinian I., proclaims freedom of reli- 
gious worship, LVII. 50—patronage of 
pagan priesthood, 50—how persecuted 
paganism, 50, 51. 

IIL., first invades liberty of 
conscience, LVII. 64—-character of pa- 
ganism under, 64, 65. 

Valerius Flaccus, defeat of Sesostris by the 


——— 








Get, embodied in verse by, XLII. 
146, 

Valla, Laurentius, use of his treatise, 
LVIII. 43. 

Valladolid, account of the mode of light- 
ing some of the towns of the Mexican 
province of, XLII. 340. 

, how came to be the base of 
Sir J. Moore’s operations ia 1808, LVI, 
463, 464, 

Vallée Forge, a community of Quakers at, 
in America, noticed, XLI. 364, 

—.-, Geoffroi, XLV. 409. 

Vallisneri, geological works of, XLIIL.420, 

Vallombrosa, the lovely valley of, described, 
LI, 437-440. 

Valonga, situation of, LVIT. 534, 

Valparaiso, in Chili, number of inhabi- 
tants of, LIII. 320—customs in, and 
natural phenomena, 320, 321. 

Value, defined, XLIV. 13. 

Valz, Mons., his hypothesis of variations 
of nebulosity of Encke’s comet, LY. 
206, 207—why not tenable, 208—ob- 
servation of Halley's comet, 222. 

Van Buren, Mr., sarcastic sketches of, 
LILI. 403. 

Van Diemen’s Land, statement of the po- 
pulation of, XLIII. 269. 

,Tesults of female emi- 

gration to, LIV. 423. 
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Van Hoff, the geological researches of, no- 
ticed, XLIII. 444, 448. 


Vandeui, Madame de, her Memoirs of Di- 
derot, reviewed, XLVII. 301—character 
of the work, 303—asserts the morality 
of her father with exquisitely ludicrous 
naiveté, 315, note. 

Vandyke, the art of portraiture ennobled 
by him with a truth and spirit of con- 
ception that exalt it almost to the rank 
of history, L. 57—character of some 
of his portraits, 58. 

Vane, Sir Henry, his representation to 
Charles I. in regard to the House of 
Commons, XLVII. 272—that represen- 
tation paralleled by a representation 
made by Lord Brougham to William 
IV., 272. 

Vanity, one of the passions most strikingly 
displayed during the French Revolution, 
XLVIII. 103. 

Vaphres, the Ophrah of Scripture, deci- 
phered as Vaphres or Apries on Egyptian 
monuments, XLIII, 154. 

Vapour, cholera not caused by, XLVI. 
200. 

Vardan, the modern name of, LIX. 392. 

Varnhagen Von Ense, his merits as a 
critic, LIII. 229. 

Varro, Publius Terentius, character of his 
work De Re Rusticd, XLVII. 17. 

-, P. Terentius, one of the most learned 
men of antiquity, LIL. 77—general cha- 
racter of his writings, 77—and number 
of them,’77—only two treatises remain 
to us, 77—character of his work De Re 
Rustica, 77, 73—and of that De Lingua 
Latind, 73—these probably the worst of 
his works, 78. 

Vascongadas, the, LVIII. 285. 

Vases of Monte Testaceo, observations re- 
lative to, XLIII. 419. 

Vasseur, Le, Mémoires de René, defla 

; Sarthe, ex-Conventionnel, reviewed, 

it XLIX. 29—the work a fresh instance of 

French fabrication, 29—the editor, M. 

Achille Roche, substantially the author, 

30—the fact of its being a fabrication 

established by the proceedings of a court 
of justice, 30—the history of the publi- 
cation of the work detailed, 30—the 
work an apology for the Reign of Terror, 

31—Le Vasseur not quite so universal a 

ge of the French Revolution as 

M. Thiers, 31—the character of Le 

Vasseur described, 32—appearance of 

the Champ de Mars in May, 1790, and 

in 1791, 33—observations un the mas- 

sacre at the gaols in September, 1792, 

33—character and situation of the Gi- 

rondists at the opening of the National 
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Convention, described, 34—the Feuil- 
lans, 34—observations on the club of 
the Jacobins, 35—and on the trial and 
condemnation of Louis XVI., 35—re- 
marks on Vergniaud’s vote for blood, 35 
—his speech on the ‘ Appel au Peuple, 
36—conduct of Jean Paul Marat, 36— 
and of Hebert and Chabot, 37—obser- 
vations on ‘the gold of Pitt,” 37—re- 
marks on the dealings of successive 
governments with the Jacobin club, 38 
—account of the execution of the Giron- 
dists, 39—the author’s defence of Citizen 
Egalité, noticed, 39—of Robespierre 
and the Mountain, 39—remarks relative 
to General Houchard, 40—account of 
Le Vasseur’s mission to the army, 40— 
observations on the conduct of Danton, 
41—of Camille Desmoulins, 41—and of 
Fouquier Tinville, 42—establishment of 
Sansculottism, 42— Danton, Camille 
Desmoulins, and St. Just, 43—Robes- 
pierre and St. Just, 44—observations on 
the decree of the Convention acknow- 
ledging the existence of a Deity, 45— 
picture of Robespierre’s government, 
45—law of the 22nd Prairtal, 45—ac- 
count of tbe 9th Thermidor, 46—and of 
the downfall of Robespierre, 46, 

Vasseur, Le, the Memoirs of, how proved 
to be a forgery, LIV. 519. 

Vatel, Mons., maitre d’ hotel of Condé, his 
last moments, LIV. 121, 122—reflec- 
tions thereon, 122. 

Vathek, the tale of, originally written in 
French, LI, 426—Lord Byron’s estimate 
of it, 426, 427— its licentiousness and 
cynicism, 427. 

Vatican, remarks on the fossil shells in the 
museum of the, XLIII. 419. 

Vatout, M.,who, LVIII. 480—an illiberal 
proposition of his, 480, 481. 

Vaublanc, Comte de, notice of, XLIII. 
568. 

Vaucluse, excellence of the cookery at, 
LIV. 139. 

Vaudreuil, Comtesse de, her introduction 
of the rise//e, LIX. 413, note. 

Vaughan, Mr. T., LIT. 103. 

Vavasour, Sir Henry, observations on his 
statement of the profits derivable from 
field-gardening husbandry, XLI. 270. 

Vectigal templorum, how applied under 
Theodosius, LVII. 62. 

Fecua (Spanish schooner), case of the, 
LV. 252. 

Vedas, the, what, XLV. 6, and note. 

Vega, Lope de, by whom imitated, LIX. 

68—his birth, 72— meaning of Vega, 

72—sketch of his life, 72, 73— cha- 

racter and number of his works, 73-77. 
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Vegetables, importance of, to a dinner, 
LV, 459. 

Velasquez, his extraordinary poweras a 
painter, LI. 455. 

Velay, the, notice of the volcanic cones of, 
XLIIL. 456. 

Veloz Passageira (Spanish slaver), atro- 
cious reputation of, LV. 254. 

Vendeans, their noble character described, 
L. 195. 

Vendéme, Louis Philippe’s proceedings at, 
LII. 542-546. 

————., remarks on the emeute at, 
LVII. 395. 

Venery, observations on the favourite 
beasts of, XLVII, 217. 

Veneti, Caesar's cruelty to the people so 
called, horrible, LI. 85, note. 

Venezeula, permission to found a univer- 
sity refused to, XLII. 157. 

Venice, treatment of, by Sixtus V., LVIII. 
385—resistance to papal encroachments, 
336-392 —suspected of advising the in- 
vasion of Rhé, 398, 

, description of scenes in, LI. 433- 

437—the church of St. Giorgio Mag- 

giore, 434. 

, system of poor relief, LV. 47, 48 

—proportion of population relieved in 

1834, 47 — number of inhabitants, 47 

—expenditure, 47—mendicity punished, 








Ventriloquist, his art explained, LXIV. 
504—analysis of some of the common 
feats of the, 507. 

Venus, observations on the planet, L. 


Vera, De, a Spanish cavalier sent by Fer- 
dinand to demand tribute of the King 
of Grenada, XLIII. 58. 

Verb, the, misunderstanding respecting, 
LVII. $2—deficiency ot Tooke’s ac- 
count of, 92—a noun the root of every 
verb, 92—nature of personal termina- 
tions of, 93—analysis of, by Pott, 93— 
disputed, 93—95—real office of, 96. 

Veres, Earls of Oxford, family of, XLII. 
300. 

Vergniaud, observations on, XLIX, 35— 
his speech on the Appel au Peuple, 
36. 

, M., address of ,his previous to 
the September massacre, LIV, 541, note 
—a failure of his, 550—summary of his 
character, 324. 





revolutions, LVIII. 295. 

Vermont, law of inheritance in state of, 
LVII. 148. 

Verney, Sir Ralph, extract from his ma- 
nuscript notes relating to the conduct 





| 
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of Hampden, in the case of Lord Straf- 
ford, XLVII. 500. 

Vernon, Admiral, observations on his cha- 
racter, XLVIII, 506, note. 

, Hon. Richard, account of his rac- 
ing transactions, XLIX. 411. 

Verona, remarks on the fossils in a mu- 
seum at, XLIIL. 419 — Prince Ypsi- 
lanti’s enterprize disapproved of by the 
congress of, 495. 

Verres, Caius, five out of the six orations 
of Cicere against were never spoken, 
LI. 81. 

Verse-making, remarks on the Eton sys- 
tem of, LII. 163-167. See Education 
in England. 

Versification, remarks on harmony in, 
LIL. 6, 7 —Coleridge’s high estimate 
of the importance of, in poetry, 8, 9— 
closely connected with fulness and in- 
dividuality of thought, 12—impossible 
to make outa system of, in the writings 
of Plautus and Terence, 62—the versi- 
fication of Lucilius, 66—of Lucretius, 
71—of Catullus, 72—of Tibullus, 73 
—of Ovid, 74—the wearisomeness 
of French heroics, 74— Cowper's and 
Byron’s merits with regard to English 
versification, 74 —the excellence of 
English heroic verse, 74—of Horace’s 
versification, 94. 


, of Byron's neglect of, LILI. 











94. 

Vervins, the peace of, to what attribut- 
able, LVILL, 320. 

Véry’s restaurant described, LIV. 135, 

Vespasian, explanation of certain events 
previous to his elevation to the purple, 
LILI. 158, 159—a miracle-monger, 159, 
160, and note. 

Vestries, observations on the impolicy of 
giving them the exclusive power of or- 
dering relief to the poor, XLVIII. 339. 

Vestrymen and overseers, in agricultural 
parishes, mostly tenants at will, LI. 
357. 

Vesuvius, eruptions of, XLIII. 451, and 
craters of, 452, 453. 

Veta Madre, discovery of, XLIII. 281. 

Via Manuel, Count, anecdote of, LV. 526, 
§27. 

Vibrating strings, property of, XLIV. 
492. 

Vicarage, The Country, object of the story 
of, LVII. 69. 

Vicenza, statement of the consumption 
of gold and silver in, XLIII. 289. 

Vicenzo, son of Galileo, notice of, XLIII. 


Vickery, Mr., L. 480. 
Vico, Giambattista, his view of the origin 
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of the Homeric poems, noticed, with re- 
marks, XLIV. 128. 

Vico, Signor, his discoveries in Italien an- 
tiquities, LIV, 430. 

Victor, Marshal, his situation on Sir A, 
Wellesley’s return to the Peninsula, 
LVII. 526, 527. 

Victoria; Rev. Sydney Smith's Sermon on 
the Duties of Queen Victoria, reviewed, 
LIX. 240-273—number of youthful and 
female sovereigns of Europe, 240—trial 
to the principle of female succession, 
240—hopes of English how somewhat 
checked, 240, 241—above principle in- 
digenous in Britain, 241—the Salic law 
a fortunate one for France, 241—the 
principle greatly at variance with the 
practice in England, 241, 242—fortu- 
nate circumstances attending the death 
of Edward VI., 242—remarks on the 
principle, 242—circumstances of the 
accession of Elizabeth, 242, 243—and 
of Anne, 243—situation of the late king 
as to the exertion of prerogative, 243— 
motives of the ministers in acceding to 
his evasive policy, 2435—how able to 
keep in office, 243—unprececented state 
of things, 244—power where seated, 
244—the machine of government how 
to be rectified, 244, 245—ministers re- 
tained by the Queen on her accession 
as a matter of course, 245—Lord Mel- 
bourne true to the real interests of the 
Queen, 246—political bias of the ladies 
of the household, 246—why objection- 
able, 246, 247—character of the princi- 
ple of their selection, 247—where the 
choice of ministers rests, 247—Sir J. 
Elley’s address to his constituents at 
Windsor, 247, 248—tresult of the Re- 
form Act, 248, 249—diseredit of the 
majority of the House of Commons, 
249—how produced, 250—instance of 
Sir S. Whalley, 250—odd conclusion of 
the affair, 251—conclusion as to the 
character of the reformed House of 
Commons, 25]—list of government 
measures, 252, 253—gross dalliance of 
ministers with the Imprisonment for 
Debt Bill, 253—ministerial mode of 
getting rid of business, 254—conduct 
on the Church-rate Bill, 254—number 
of notices at the opening of the ses- 
sion, 254, 255—at Faster, 255—at 
Whitsuntide, 255—character of Lord 
John Russell’s measures for amending 
the criminal law, 255—when sent up to 
the Lords, 256—objections to them 
there, 256-258—mede of doing what 

pusiness was done in the House of Com- 

mons, 259, 260—comparative strength 
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of Whigs, Conservatives, and Radicals, 
260, 261—strength of the real ministe- 
rial party, 261, 262—number of times 
saved from defeat by Conservatives, 262 
—Radicals why support government, 
262, 263—Conservatives why, 263—es- 
sential difference of a Whig opposition 
and a Tory opposition, 263, 264—re- 
marks on the attempt to identify the 
Queen with the ministers, 264—repent- 
ance of William IV. for permitting it 
in 1831, 264—possible object of Sydney 
Smith's publication, 265—portraiture of 
him, 265, 266—hlunder of his text, 266 
—incongruity of the object and place 
of delivery, 266—iudicrous advice on 
war, 267—on the Roman Catholics, 
267, 268—advice to avoid fanaticism, 
268— sermon why commented on, 268— 
Mr. Smith scandalously favoured in pre- 
ferments, 268, 269—fine passage in de- 
precation of fanaticism, 269—erregious 
blunder at the close, 269—Mr. Smith's 
divinity. 269, 270—ought to take warn- 
ing by Falstaff, 270—constitutional au- 
thority of the sovereign, 270, 271— 
what bis proper duty, 271—natural ca- 
pacity and education of the Queen, 272 
— advice given by the Tories to Queen 
Anne, 272—-what now necessary for har- 
monizing the organic powers of the 
State, 273. 

Victoria Country, East Africa, character- 
istics of, LVIITI. 23, 24, 

Victory Point, latitude and longitude of, 
LIV. 13. 

Victuriones, account of the, XLI. 329. 

Vida, remarks on the character of his 
poetry, LII. 164, 165—LVIII. 52. 

Vidin, appearance of the town of, LIV, 
487. 

Vie; Scenes da la Vie Parisienne, re- 
viewed, LVI. (5, et seg. See Novels, 
French. 

—~; Seenes de la Vie Privée, reviewed, 
LVI. 65. et seg. See Novels, French. 
——; Scenes de la Vie de Province, re- 
viewed, LVI. 65, et seg. Sce Novels, 

French. 

Vienna, statement of the consumption of 
gold and silver in, XLII. 299. 

-, happiness of the people of, LVIIT. 

327, 328—bravery, 329—literati of, 329, 
330 — accomplishments of the higher 
classes, 330—account of the first esta- 
blishment of the Jesuits at, 377—beauty 

of St. Stephen’s spire in, 382. 

, cause of the great mortality among 
the highest orders at, during the visit 
of the cholera, XLVI. 268. 

Vienne, Admiral Jean de, remarks on bis 
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conduct at the battle of Nicropolis, 
XLIX. 295. 
Vignolles, Des, date fixed to the Exodus 
by, XLIIL. 121. 

Vik-Viriar, or sea-king of the north, ob- 
servations relative to the, X LI. 134. 
Villanova, the Conde de, anecdote of, LI. 

451, 452, 
Villanueva Sefior. a conspirator at Potosi, 
XLII. 180—shot, 180. 
Villéle, Comte de, notice of, X LI. 497. 
, M. de, his opposition to Gouvion 
St. Cyr, XLIIT. 571—Pasquier encou- 
raged by, 573—office accepted under 
the Duc de Richelieu by, 576 — an- 
nounced as premier, 576—policy of, 579 
—his proposition on the division of pro- 
perty, 581—issues an ordonnaunce to dis- 
band the national guard, 582—resigna- 
tion of, 583—defeat of the party of, 584 
—-impeachment of, 585—proposition of, 
585, note. 
—, his merits as a minister, LIT. 
269, 270. 
Villemain, M., notice of, XLIV. 127. 
» his observations on the 
character of Hamlct’s madness, XLIX. 
185. 

















, remarks on Gibbon’s early 
studies quoted and contradicted, L.250, 
281—his remarks on Gibbon’s parlia+ 
mentary career, strictures on, 255, 256 
—churacter of his lectures. 286, 

Villena, Enrique de, LIX. 66. 

Villerme, L. R., his work on The Popuda- 
tion of Great Britain, reviewed, LILI. 
56, ef seg. See Population of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Villers, Duke of Buckingham, observa- 
tions on a charge against, XLIT. 302. 
Villiers, Mr., his meddling, LVIII. 294, 

and note. 

Villoison, M. de, account of Beckford’s 
interview with, LI. 437. 

Vimeiro, battle of, LVI. 199, 200. 

Vincent, St., island of, Mrs. Carmichael’s 
account of the condition of slaves im, in 
i830, L. 388. 

Vinci, Lionardo da, a bold and original 
thinker, LVIII. 45—his precept re- 
specting philosophy, 46. 

Vindex, his Letter to Viscount Goderich, 
on the conduct of the British Government 
to the Church of England in the West 
India Colonics, reviewed, XLV. 209-25 1. 
See West Indies. 

Vindication of the House of Lords, re- 
viewed, LV. 532-567. See Walsh. 

Vindicia Gallice was sold betore it was 
written, LIV. 264, note. 

Vinea, Petcr de, chancellor of the Em- 
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peror Frederick I1., wrote beautiful poe- 
try, LI. 325, 326—his treasonable de- 
signs against his master, 337, 338— 
mode of his death, 358. 

Virgil, how indebted to Hesiod, XLVII, 
12— comparison between his Georgics 
and part of the Works and Days of 
Hesiod, 13. 

Virgil, his refinement how tainted, LIT. 
72—character of his poetic style, 93— 
in the Bucolics, 93—in the Georgics, 
93—and in the Aineid, 93 — closeiy 
copies Theocritus, 93—and Homer, 93 
—remarks on this, 93, 94—vn his dic- 
tion, LIII. 95. 

Virginia, character of the first settlers of, 
LVII. 145. 

Vision, statement of the effects of the de- 
rangement of the stomach on the func- 
tions of, XLVIIL. 305. 

, observations relative to the laws 
of, L. 33. 

Visit ; 4 Visit to Iceland in the Summer of, 
1834, by John Barrow, jun., reviewed, 
LIV. 355-368—relations of the island, 
355 — simplicity of the people, 355— 
mistake of Mr. Barrow exposed, 355, 
356—other attractions of the country, 
356—the Geysers, 356—effects of the 
author’s Excursions, 356, 357—of this 
work, 356—Roriias, 357—Lieut. Bre- 
ton’s account of the Norwegian pea- 
santry disputed, 357, 358—Reikiavik, 
358—climate of the vicinity, 558—Gey- 
sers, 359-363—Havnefiord, 363—Bes- 
sestad the only school in the island, 
363—deseription of, 363, 364—domes- 
tic education, 364—love of liberty, 364 
—peasautry why better informed than 
usually, 364—condition of the clergy, 
365—visit to Thorlakson, 365—his let- 
ter to the Literary Fund Society, 365 
—character of Stappen, 365, 366— 
Snwfell Yokul, 366—basaltic formation, 
366, 367—popuiation of Iceland, 367 
—<listribution of, 367—exports, 367, 
368 —list of adventures in Iceland, 
368. 








; Giffard’s Short Visit to the Ionian 
Islands, &c., reviewed, LIX, 217-240— 
future popularity of the volume pre- 
dicted, 217—statement of the author's 
views in visiting Greece, 217, 218—the 
work Likely to lead to giving a new di- 
rection to tourists, 215—general praise 
of it, 219—statement of the dates and 
places of his itinerary, 219 —sugyes- 
tions to travellers for avoiding delay on 
the route, 219, 220—explanation of how 
all land jouraeys in Greece must be per- 
formed, 220—this tour through Greece 





VIS 
why impracticable for ladies, explained, 
220—notice of hotels in Greece, 220— 
route of French steam-boats stated, 220 
—abstract of their regulations, 220— 
statement of the cost of places, 220— 
boast of the Paris journals respecting 
their steam-boats, 22 |—time of the pas- 
sage and other particulars, 221—ad- 
vautages of increased intercourse with 
Europe to the Greek government stated, 
221—character of Mr. Giffard’s style, 
222—Mr. Giffard why prevented seeing 
Malta, with remarks, 222—importance 
of considering quarantine regulations 
in plans for Mediterranean trips, 222— 
account of the effect of lightning in 
the engine-room of the steamer, 222 
—remarks on the desolation of Ithaca, 
222—the present state of Ithaca cor- 
responds with Homer’s account, 223— 
notice of the Lover's Leap, 223—Corfu, 
223—the question whether Corfu is 
identical with the island of Alcinéus 
discussed, 223, 224—a solution diffi- 
dently suggested, 224— Patras, 225— 
a new discovery of Mr. Giffard’s at 
Delphi, 225—which is not alluded to 
by Dr. Clarke, or other former travel- 
lers who visited the spot, 225—remains 
of Corinth why geuerally uninteresting, 
225 — appearance of the Isthmus de- 
scribed, 226—of the Pnyx at Athens, 
226—of the Areepagus, 226— remarks 
on the reconstruction of the Temple of 
Victory Apteros, 227 — character of 
Mr. Newton's drawings in the work, 
277—a suggestion of Mr. Giffard’s to 
the English Government respecting the 
restoration of the frieze of this temple, 
227, 228—and of the marbles of the 
Parthenon, 228 —its appearance, 228 
—account of the excavations and other 
works of the Greek government, 225— 
notice of Mr. Pittakys, 228 —value of 
the discoveries making in Athens, 229 
—account of an alleged statue of Aris- 
totle, 229—of Thucydides, 229, 230— 
laying the foundation of the new palace 
described, 230, 231—a ball, 231—Greek 
ladies stated to be deficient in beauty, 
231—Mr. Giffard’s detection of blun- 
ders on the part of the translators of 
Pausanias, 231—notice of the walls of 
Tiryns, 231, 232—of the Gate of Lions 
at Mycene, 232—of Argos, 232, 233— 
of Trpolitza, 233, 234—what the best 
season for travelling in Greece stated, 
234—passing notice of the Khan of 
Vourlia, 234, 235—the town of Mes- 
sene, 235—more properly Ithome, 235 
—described, 235, 236—shepherd’s pipe, 
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236—columbs of Basse, 236—natural 
causes of the small extent of the va- 
rious ancient Greek states noticed, 237 
—notice of Olympia, 237—description 
of a Greek country Gentleman, 237, 
238—activity of Pyrge, 238—abolition 
of quarantine at Zante, noticed, 239— 
route of Mr. Johnstone explained, 239 
—Platea, 239—remarkable disappear- 
ance of buildings and ancient monu- 
ments at Thebes, 239—necessity of 
getting information about quarantine in 
travelling in the Mediterranean, 240 
concluding commendation of the work, 
240 


Visites de la Poste, what, LVII. 502, 


note. 


Visits, the theory of, LIX. 421, 422, et 


seq. 
Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad, 
characterised, LVIII, 326, note. 


Vitrolles, M. de, observations on his con- 


duct during the ‘ Three Days of Paris,’ 
XLIX. 476. 


Vitruvius (M. Vitruvius Pollio), character 


of his work on architecture, LII. 91— 
his date, 91—and claims to notice, 91, 
92. 


Vivarrambla, the, its degradation, XLIII. 


80. 

Vive /a Mort, a favourite exclamation of 
the Parisian populace during the reign 
of terror, LL. lv. 

Vixen, seizure of the, why ought to be 
avenged by England, LIX. 394, 

Vizier, the proper mode of spelling the 
word, LII. 39. 

Vocabulary, The,of East Anglia, by the 
Rev. Robert Farley, reviewed, LV. 354- 
387—character of the language of the 
northern counties, 354—merits of the 
works reviewed, 355—the general ques- 
tion of dialects considered, 355, 356— 
five distinct forms of English, 356— 
origin of peculiarities of pronunciation 
in certain northern districts, 356—de- 
gree of similarity of Cumbrian to Scot- 
tish, how ascertainable, 356, note— 
Lancashire- Mercian dialect, why impor- 
tant, 357—where a correct idea of, to 
be found, 357—which the most im- 
portant of the provincial dialects, 357, 
358—resemblance between it and Low- 
land Scotch, 358—why not derived from 
the Picts, 358, 359—Dr. Jamieson’s rea- 
soning refuted, 359-362—praise of his 
criterion for tracing affinity in lan- 
guages, 362—degree of connexion be- 
tween Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon, 362, 
363—evidence from the proposition dy, 
364—derivation of yude discussed, 364, 
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] 365 —solution of the question, 365— tions on his character and philosophy, 
further notice of the works reviewed, 302—sketch of, by Diderot, 318. 
365, 366 — commendation of Wilbra- | Voltaire, described by Lord John Russell, 
’ ham’s work, 366—of the Craven G/os- XLIX. 153. 
sary, 366—of Brockett’s Glossary, 366, , his dramas elegant and regular, 
367—suggestions for the improvement LI. 179—he failed in the attempt to 
, of Jamieson’s Dictionary, 367—defects rival Shakspeare in historical drama, 
) of Boucher’s Glossary, 367-369—deri- 182—the difficulties he had to contend 
‘ vation of a number of words ascertained, with in the Henriade, LII. 61—the 
. 369-382—proof that the Anglian and poet Campbell’s character of him, 108 
f Northumbrian were distinct dialects —instance of his want of candour, LILI. 
1 prior to the Danish invasion, 382— 158-160. 
) specimen of the latter dialect, 383— » M., his influence on the tone of 
_ difference between northern aud mid- French novels, LVI. 63—comparison of, 
land dialects exemplified, 383, 384— with Rousseau, 69. 
t specimen of the vulgar dialect of the » Whence took his Orphan of China, 
district of Cleveland, 385—of Lanca- LVI. 572. 
n shire, 326—what the best specimen of , M., Goldsmith's acquaintance 
West of England dialect, 336 — hu- with, LVII, 290 —his account of, 
1, morous reasons for closing the article 291. 
stated, 386, 387. —- , a witty reply of his, LVJII. 
i Voland, Mademoiselle, her correspondence 320, 521. 
? with Diderot characterised, XLVII.315 | Voluntary system, objections to the, XLII. 
—her own character, 316. 135-137. 
t Volcanic islands, observations relative to, | —————-- of religious worship, re- 
“ XLVI. 59. See Volcanos. marks on, LI. 140, et seg. See Church. 
1, Volcanos, effects of upon the surface of | ————-————_-, various works relative 
the earth, XLIII. 448, 464. to, reviewed, LIII. 174-—215—character 
I. , submarine, observations rela- of the Rev. D. O. Croly’s Essay on Ec- 
tive to, XLVI. 59-62. clesiastical Finance, 175, 176 —conse- 
ot Vileker, Dr. K. H. W., his Ueber Homer: quences of the Voluntary System in Ire- 
n asche Geographie undWeltkunde, reviewed, land, 177— plan adopted there to pay 
: XLIV. 121. the Roman Catholic priests explained, 
ye —, Mons., notice of his Treatise on 177, 178—remarks on Irish Roman Ca- 
Homeric Cosmograghy and Geography, tholic marriages, 178 — baptism, 178, 
1e XLIV. 161—his conclusion respecting 179 — extreme unction, 179—bad con- 
the site of Ithaca, 162—explained, 163 sequences of this system to the priests, 
1e —and criticised, 164, 179, 180 —the authenticity of the Au- 
* Volney, Mons., the geographical informa- tobiography of a Dissenting Minister 
1c tion furnished by, why peculiarly im- doubted, 180— character of the work, 
1e portant, LIII. 166 — his account of 180, 181—where dissent chiefly is pro- 
s- Edom, 169, pagated, 181—remarks on the worldly 
be Volta of Como, patronized by Buona- circumstances of the respectable dis- 
- parte, XLILI. 314, 315—bust of, 315. senting ministers, 182 — improbability 
mn Voltaire, his tragedy of L’Orphelin de of ministerial independence under the 
le- la Chine, constructed from the Hundred Voluntary System, 182, 183—the in- 
st Plays of Guen, XL. 93. _ é separable evils of dissent admitted in 
at , his opinion of Hudibras noticed, the authorised publications of Dis- 
“ XLIL. 74. senters, 183—character of Letters of a 
to Voltaire, satirical passage from, quoted, Dissenting Minister, 183, 184—remarks 
n- XLII. 168, ' on the exclusiveness of Dissenters, 154 
7, ——, his opinion of the English no- —on sectarian literature, 185 — what 
w- ticed, XLIV. 95. the worst of irreligious publications, 185 
- . M., zealous circulation of the —education of ‘The Dissenting Minis- 
ae wiitings of, XLV. 416. , ter,” 186, 157 — consequences of the 
sis , observations of, in regard to bio- power of choosing a minister, 188—the 
ne graphy, XLVI. 20—extraordinary coin- miseries of a dissenting minister, 188, 
e- cidence between his Candide and the 189—the love of change prevalent in 
32, Rasselas of Johnson, 25. : dissenting congregations, 189, 190 — 
by, , his assertion that Gregory Nazi- character of Mr. Hall's pamphlets on 
4, anzen was the Thespis of the modern the subject, 190—remarks of his on the 
. stage examined, XLVI. 480—observa- evils of this love of change, 190, 191— 
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appeal to Christians on the Voluntary 
System, 192, 193 —the case of the 
clergy of the Church of England siated, 
193, 194—the question placed on the 
true grounds, 194—character of church 
property, 194—the consequences of the 
alienation of it, 195—eflects of the Vo- 
luntary System in America, 195, 196— 
character of the piety of the Church of 
England, 196—what the great cause of 
its weakness, 196—value ef the argu- 
ment from the success of the Voluntary 
System in America, estimated, 196, 197 
—Dr. Dwight’s opinion of the Volun- 
tary System, 197, note—why impossible 
that the lower classes can maintain a 
ministry, 198—Dr. Dealtry, on the com- 
parative contributions of Church of Eng- 
land and Dissenting clergymen to elee- 
mosynary institutions, 19s—the conse- 
quence in this respect of a Voluntary 
System, 199—the present a period of 
religious excitement, 199—consequences 
of putting the minister on a parsimo- 
nious allowance, 199 — the Voluntary 
System no safeguard against apathy, 
200—striking inconsistency of the ad- 
vocates of the Voluntary System, 200— 
effect of the Voluntary System on the 
wealthier classes, 200, 20]—appeal to 
Dissenters to allay the strife between 
themselves and the Church, 201—defi- 
nition of religious liberty, 201—a course 
of mutual concession recommended, with 
a view of promoting union between the 
Church and Dissent, 201—the griev- 
ances of Dissenters discussed, 202 — 
church-rates not a tax on persons, but 
on property, 202—their nature and pur- 
pose explained, 202, 203—policy of re- 
leasing, rectors from the dutv of keep- 
ing the chancels in repair, 203—Dis- 
senters’ reception of the proposal to pay 
church-rates out of the land-tax, 203, 
2U04—all church property assessed to the 
Jand-tax, 204—unreasonableness of Dis- 
senters in claiming a right to bury in 
parish burial-grounds by their own mi- 
nisters, 204, 205—full concession of 
their claims for a general registration 
recommended, 205—plan suggested, 205 
—claim of the legality of dissenters’ 
marriages, discussed, 205—difficulty of 
the question, 206—can only be escaped 
from by considering marriage as a civil 
contract, 206 — character of the de- 
mand on the — of Dissenters of ad- 
mission into the Universities, 207—con- 
sideration of the tithe question, why 
omitted, 207, note—the proper view of 
Church reform, what, 207—the proper 
mode of approaching the question, 208 
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—its difficulties, 208— distribution of 
revenues of the Church, 208—table of 
the scale of benefices, 208, 209—poorer 
benefices how to be augmented, 209— 
reservations necessary in applying chap- 
ter property to this purpose, 209—cha- 
racter of the office of archdeacon, 210 
—what the weakest part of the Church 
establishment, and why, 210— sugyes- 
tions that Church property is capable 
of improvement, 210 —reasons, 210, 
211—effect of the treatment of curates 
on the popularity of the Church, 211— 
suggestion of a mode of commuting the 
first fruits, 211— equalization of liv- 
ings, why impossible, 211—and inex- 
pedient, 212— probable consequences 
to incumbents, 212 — Bills against 
plurality and non-residence, why re- 
quire the utmost deliberation, 212—the 
necessity of such Bills enforced, 212, 
213—an important omission in all of 
them, 213—how pluralities may ope- 
rate beneficially, 213 — discretionary 
powers should be given to bishops, and 
why, 214, 


Volunteers, the Irish, date of organization 


of, LVI. 250—composition, 230. 


Von-Buch, XLIII. 318—his opinion of 


the Baltic refuted, 437—strange notion 
of, on volcanic craters, 452, 
, a saying of his, LI. 465. 


Voss, Herr, character of his works, LIIT. 


224, 225—failure of his translation of 
Shakspeare, 225. 

, remarks on the influence ex- 
erted by him on German literature, LV. 


242, 243. 





Vossius, his remarks on a party in Hol- 


land hostile to England, XLVII. 481 
—letter of Bishop Laud to, 482. 


Vostizza, ancient and enormous plaue 


tree at, LIV. 471, 472. 


Voters. See Registration, 
Voyage; Narrative of a Voyage to the 


Pacific and Behring's Straits, in his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Blossom, to co-operate with 
the Polar Expeditions, in 1825, 1826, 
1827, and 1828, under the command of 
Captain F.W. Beechey, R.N., reviewed, 
XLV. 57-97—arguments against any 
grant of aid on the part of Government 
tothe advancement of scientific inquiry, 
57. 58, 59—admirable conduct of Go- 
vernment as to Arctic inquiry, 59—re- 
marks on the long popularity of that 
inquiry, 59, 60—why it ought to be un- 
dertaken by Government, 60—recital of 
the various attempts at discovering a 
North-West passage to India, 60—in- 
terest of Captain Beechey’s volume, 60, 
61—real object of the voyage explained, 
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61—explanation of the cause of Frank- 
lin and Beecheys not meeting, 61 — 
qualifications of both gentlemen for the 
enterpzise, 61—Captain F. W. Beechey 
why selected, 62—date of his starting 
from England, 62— interest attaching 
to Pitcairn’s Island, 62—notice of old 
John Adams, 62—excellence of Captain 
Beechey’s plan as to nautical details, 
62, note—notice of Gambier’s Group, 
62 — of Otaheite, 63—of Kotzebue 
Sound, 63—proof of perfection to which 
navigation has attained, 63—nearest 
approach to Franklin, 63 — Captain 
Beechey returns to Behring’s Straits, 
and why, 63—wisdom of the Admiralty 
orders proved, 63, 64—his trip to Ma- 
cao, 64—and return to the rendezvous, 
61—date of the final departure of the 
expedition from Behring’s Straits, 64— 
period and length of the whole voyage, 
64—-causes of the misconduct of the 
Faster Islanders, 64, 65—women de- 
scribed, 65—their thieving and violence, 
66—their chief shot, and how, 66—a 
community of goods probably not esta- 
blished in the Easter Islands, 67—form- 
ation of Elizabeth Island explained, 
67—story of the loss of the Essex de- 
tailed, 67,683—date of Captain Beechey’s 
arrival at Pitcairn’s Island,68--Beechey 
ought to have given an abstract of 
Bligh’s story, and why, 68—account of 
old Adams, 68, 69—and his sons, 69— 
Beechey’s address in telling the story 
of, 69, 70—sketch of the mutiny of the 
Bounty, 70—blandishments of Otaheite, 
70—character of Mr. Christian, 70, 71 
—his conduct why cannot be palliated, 
71—scene and circumstances of the 
mutiny, 71, 72—number of the muti- 
neers, 72—number set adrift at Ota- 
heite, 72—circumstances of their ar- 
rival at Pitcairn’s Island, 72, 73—their 
dissensions detailed, 73—a dangerous 
plot how revealed, 74—end of the mu- 
tineers, 74—spirits extracted from tea- 
root by whom, 74—piety of Adams and 
Young, 74—repentance of the former, 
74, 75—how becomes beneficial to the 
rest, 75—their atfection for him, 75—a 
dinner with them described, 75, 76— 
John Buffet, 76—their treatment of 
ladies, 76—beds, 76—Christian’s cave, 
76, 77—want of ear for music notice- 
able among them, 77—story of Polly 
Young related, 77,78—death of John 
Adams announced,78--removal of the in- 
habitants from Pitcairn’s Island, why de- 
precated, 78, 79—general remarks upon 
them and their condition, 79—Sunday 
service described, 79—course of the ex- 
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pedition on quitting Pitcairn’s Island, 80 
—character of the people of Gambier’s 
group, 80—their thievery, 80, 8l1—and 
personal decency, 81,82—longitude and 
latitude of the newly-discovered Mar- 
tin’s Island, 82—account of the man- 
ners of the natives of, 52—Tuwarri, 82, 
83—one of their canoes described, 83 
—Bow Island described, 83—landing 
on it described, 83, 84—possibility of a 
voyage from West to East among these 
islands how proved,84—general remarks 
on the nature of trade-winds, &4, 85-—— 
Otaheite the best name for that island, 
and why, 85—Christianity in what de- 
gree prosperous there, 85, 86—defects 
of the missionaries, 86—account of the 
state of morals there, 87—occupations 
of the Otaheitans, 87—trial of thieves, 
87—visit of the Court to Captain 
Reechey, 87, 88—remarks on the dried 
human heads of New Zealand, 88—a 
very curious geographical question set 
at rest, 88, 89-—Captain Beechey’s mo- 
desty, 89—Chamisso Island described, 
89—supposed ice formation discussed, 
89, 90—highest latitude reached, 90— 
what the grand objects of the voyage, 
90—Mr. Elson’s adventures in the barge 
noticed, 90, 91—latitude and longitude 
of Point Barrow, 91—the present why 
a favourable time for pressing Arctic 
inquiry, 91—Captain Beechey's pro- 
ceedings at Chamisso Island, 91—con- 
sults his officers, and why, 91, 92—ex- 
pediency of this step discussed, 92— 
account of Tippoo Sultan’s councils of 
war, 92—the crew refit at San Fran- 
cisco, 92—nature of the country of San 
Francisco, 93—reception of the expe- 
dition at Napakiang, 93—money, 93— 
the bamboo, 93—arms, 94—An-yah, 94 
—how detected, 95—Mrs. Loy, 95— 
remarks on the language of the Loo- 
Chooans, 95—return to Chamisso, 95— 
Captain Beechey, why the most com- 
petent judge of the practicability of the 
North-West passage to India, 96—his 
opinion respecting it, 97—favours the 
Western route, and why, 97—the en- 
gravings accompanying the work com- 
mended, 97. 

Voyage; Narrative of a Second Voyage in 
search of a North-West Passage, &c., &c., 
by Captain Sir John Ross, R.N., re- 
viewed, LIV, 1-39. 

; The late Voyage of Captain Sir 

John Ross, R.N., to the Arctic Regions 

for the Discovery of a North-West Pas- 

sage ; performed in the years 1829, 1830, 

1831, 1832, 1833, by Robert Huish, re- 
viewed, LIV, 1-39—reasons for notic- 
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ing the work, 1—silliness of Sir John 
Ross’s introduction, 1, nofe—a misre- 
presentation of his pointed out, 1, note 
—the Quarterly Review revived the 
question of a North-West Passage, 2 
—object of Mr. Huish’s publication, 2 
—character of his work, 2—Mr. Light’s 
part in it, 2, 3—Huish’s work, why no- 
ticed, 3—surmises as to Captain Ross’s 
delay in publishing, 3—Commander 
J.C. Ross, 3—why did not part with 
his journal, 3, 4—Captain Beaufort’s 
character and evidence, 4—character of 
the results of Sir John Ross’s voyage, 4 
—objections to the form of the work, 4 
—Sir Felix Booth, 4, 5—something of 
traffic in the voyage, 5—accident off the 
Mull of Galloway, 5—mutiny of the 
crew of the John, 5—Hol-teinborg, 5— 
route of the Victory traced, 5—the 
Fury, 5—state of the stores, 5, 6— 
Boothia Felix, 6—dangerous naviga- 
tion along the coast, 6, 7—the Victory 
beset in Felix harbour, 7—safe mode of 
coasting in a frozen strait, 7—prospect 
of wintering there, 7—steam-engine 
thrown overboard, 7 — nature of ar- 
rangements for passing the winter, 7, 8 
-—an ingenious contrivance, 8—state of 
temperature out-of-doors, 8—religious 
improvement of the men stated, 8— 
mode of spending Christmas-Day, 8— 
visit of a tribe of Esquimaux, 9—de- 
scription of their village, 9—information 
gained from them, 9—+their provisions, 
9, 10—quantities of salmon, 10—com- 
fort of Captain Ross’s quarters, 10— 
the Western sea spoken of by the Esqui- 
maux, 10—remains to be proved that 
Boothia Felix is part of the continent 
of America, 11—hopes of a navigable 
passage into the Western sea frustrated, 
11—Commander Ross’s route, 11, 12— 
the cairn at Victory Point, 13—Point 
Franklin, 13—Sir John Ross’s salmon- 
fishing, 13--natives taught the use of 
the net, 13—length of time lost in the 
ice, 14—temperature of August, 14— 
the start homewards, 14—eutting the 
, ice, 14—again hemmed in, 14—routes 
of the captain and commander on land, 
15—the latter ascertains the place of 
the magnetic pole, 15—his remarks on 
this, 15, 16—perversion of Sir John 
Ross’s mind, 16—eternal snow, 17— 
ship again loose, 17—but is again be- 
set, 18—the scurvy, 18—they bid adieu 
to the Victory, 18— Fury Beach, 18, }19— 
ice breaks up, 19—return to Fury Beach, 
19—sufferings from cold, 19—serious 
| charge against Sir John Ross, 19, 20— 
death of the carpenter, 2l1—scurvy, 21 
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—leave their house, 7 July, 1833, 21 

—discover a sail, 21—Captain Hum- 
phreys, 22—character of Captain Ross's 

claims on the Admiralty for remunera- 
tion, 23—reply of the Admiralty, 23— 
mode of distribution of the sum ad- 
vanced, 23—rewards of Commander 
Ross, 24—application of Captain Ross 
to Parliament, 24—results of the expe- 
dition to whom due, 25—disappoint- 
ment to be expected from the account 
of the voyage, 25—manner of the nar- 

rative, 25—author’s want of feeling, 25 
—animal heat, 25——Sir John Ross's in- 
justice to his nephew, 25, 26—charac- 
ter of the chapter onthe magnetic pole, 
26—his remarks on the needle, 26, 27 
—anecdote of Troughton, 27 — Mr. 
Pond’s observations on magnetic elec- 
tricity, 27—-Sir John Ross’s sneers as 
to the North-West Passage, 27, 28— 
Captain Beaufort’s evidence on it, 28, 
29—uselessness of Ross’s chart, 29— 
remarks on the names given by him, 
29, 30—motive for this, 30—deception 
respecting the Clarence islands, 30— 
one of the grounds on which he as- 
sumes the non-existence of a North- 
West Passage, 30, 31—Commander 
Ross’s evidence on this point, 31, 32— 
an egregious blunder of Sir John Ross’s 
exposed, 32-34—another, 34, 35—Lan- 
caster Sound and Sir Edward Parry, 
35, 36—Ross’s malice towards Sir Ed- 
ward Parry, 37—his jealousy of his 
brother-officers, 37—conclusion as to 
the incompetency of Sir John Ross for 
the undertaking, 38—principal oints 
of complaint against him, 38—fit offi- 
cers pointed out to conduct an Arctic 
expedition, 39. 

Voyage; 4 Steam Voyage down the Da- 
nube, by Michael Quin. reviewed, LIV. 
469-505. See Quin, Michael. 

Voyage de 0? Arabie Pétrée, par Leon de La- 

borde, et Linant, Pudlié par Leon de La- 

borde, reviewed, LIX. 87-133—effect 
of the discovery of Petra, the ancient 

Edom, as a proof of prophecy, 87, 88— 

bad arrangement of the original work, 

88—merits of the translation, 88, 89— 

mistakes pointed out, 89, note—failure 

of various travellers to reach Petra, §9 

—Burckhardt obtains a view, and how, 

90—others, 90—situation of Petra, 90 

—M. Leon de Laborde, who, 90—M. 

Linant, 90. 91—description of the party 

and escort, 91—arrival at Suez, 91— 

ford of the Red Sea, 91—unsatisfactory 

style of an observation as to a southern 
ford, 91, 92—now appears that no ford 
exists to the south of Suez, 92—circum- 
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stances of the passage of the Israelites 
show that they used the existing ford, 
92-97—curious tradition preserved by 
Diodorus Siculus, 97, note—M. Laborde 
throws no new light on the march of 
the Israelites, 97—which was probably 
along the sea-shore, 97, 98—site of Ma- 
rah ascertained, 98—account of ruins of 
Sarbout el Cadem, 98, 99 —eventual im- 
portance of them, 99—subsequent route 
of Laborde, $9—appearance of Wady 
Cheick, 99, 100—-rowte to Akaba, 101 
—Juzerat Faroun, 101—the Alaouins, 
101, 102—their mystery respecting Mr. 


Bankes's party, 103—inconsistencies of | 


M. Laborde’s account. and that of Cap- 
tains Mangles and Irby, 103, 104—val- 
ley of Petra, how may be visited in 
safety, 104—start from Akaba, 104— 
nature of the Wady Araba, 104—by 
whom discovered, 104—light derived 


from, as to Scripture, 104, 105—course | 


of the Jordan, 105—the Dead Sea, 105 
—Wady Araba the valley of Jordan, 
105, 106—probability, from its present 
state, of the scriptural account of its 
formation, 107—Ghor, 107, and note— 
every step of Laborde confirmatory of 
Scripture, 107, 108—Aaron’s tomb, 108 
—proceedings of the Israelites near 
Mount Hor, 108, 109—Laborde cori- 
firms a supposition of Burckhardt, 109 
—reaches Petra, 109—his description 
wherein defective, 109—significancy of 
the name, 109—character of the an- 
cient accounts of, 109—Petra formerly 
a great commercial emporium, 110 — 
Trajan took it, 110—Jeremiah’s words 
literally descriptive of the habits of the 
people and the locality, 110, 111—ac- 
count of the surrounding country, 1)1 
—of the ruins, 111, 1]2—of the exca- 


vations of the rocks, 112—the design of 


these. 112, 113— Latin inscription, 113 
—looseness of Laborde’s notes, 113— 
English account of this inscription, and 
another, 114—which the only road into 
the valley, 1l4—course of the stream 
of Wady Mousa, 114—further account 
of the excavations, 115—sublimity of 
the approach to, 115—ancient remains, 





115, 116—length of the defile and other | 


particulars, 116—the Treasury of Pha- 


raoh represented in wood-cuts in front | 
and section, 117-119—described, 11s, | 


119—probable era of the work, 119— 
architecture of Ed Deir, 119, 120— 
wealth and splendour of Petra, 120— 
wood-cut of an unfinished tomb, 120— 
mode pursued in the construction of, 
120, 12l1—the theatre, 121—general 
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nature of the details relative to Petra, 
121—character of the discovery of in 
reference to Scripture, 121—recency of 
the work no disparagement to its value, 
121—and why, 121, 122—curious coni- 
cal rock, 122—meaning of Malachi’s 
prophecy on Edom, 122—the denuncia- 
tion that none shail pass through the 
valley holds yet, 122, 123—obscurity 
of Laborde’s account of his return, 123 
—wonder expressed at his omitting to 
visit Mount Hor, 123—his apprehen- 
sions, ]23—why noticed, 123, 124— 
Gaza perhaps a better point of departure 
than Kerek or Akaba, and why, 124— 
character of the valley of Sabra, 124— 
a remarkable confirmation of prophecy, 
124—thinness of population, 124, note 
—Volney’saccount, 124, 125—the Naw- 
machia of Sabra, 125—route from Sa- 
bra, 125—desolate view from // Nakh, 
125—vines and wheat seen there justify 
the Bible accounts, 125, 126—length 
and thickness of the grape, 126—an- 
cient aqueduct near Ameimé, 126— 
character of his account of Mount Si- 
nai, 126—of his plates, 126—curious 
account of the convent on, 126, 127— 
doubts as to Horeb and Sinai being 
different names for the same mountain, 
127—and wherefore, 127, 128—Rephi- 
dim near to Horeb, 128—and both at 
least one day’s march from Sinai, 128, 
129—origin of the mistake, 129—diffi. 
culties of the question, 129, and note— 
probable meaning of Horedb, 129, 130— 
effect of the reviewer's explanations 
with reference to Burckhardt’s account, 
130—account of Laborde’s journey to 
the top of Sinai, 130, 131—he omits 
all allusion to certain inscriptions, 131 
—returns to Suez, 13i—date of dis- 
covery of the Written Mountains, 131 
—yeneral correctness of the discoverer’s 
account, 131, 132—nature of the stone, 
132— inscriptions copied by various 
travellers, 132—their appearance, 132 
—criticism of the English plate of them, 
132, nofe—general character of the 
work, 133—commendation of Finden’s 
lilustrations of the Bible, 133—an oc- 
tavo edition of the Journey suggested, 
133. 

Voyage en Orient, of M. Alphonso de La- 
martine, reviewed, LIV. 155-180—+e- 
marks on M. de Lamartine’s poetry, 
155—on French poetry generally, 155, 
156—injustice done him, 156—churac- 
ter of the translation, 156, 157—sex of 
the translator, 157—name, 158—why 
Lamartine suffers by translation into 
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English, 158—his egotism, 158, 159— 
difficulty of translating French passion 
into English, 159—feelings of French- 
men on religion, 159—specimens of M. 
de Lamartine’s religious views, 159, 
160—his object in travelling stated, 
160, 161—descriptions of scenery, 161 
—Carthage, 161—its poetic point of 
view, 162—Cape Bojador, 162—criti- 
cism on the Dido of Virgil, 162—pecu- 
liar charm of M. de Lamartine’s descrip- 
tions, 162—Malta, 162—generosity of 
a captain of a man-of-war, 162, 163-—- 
beauty of scenery, on what dependent, 
163—sunshine of M. de Lamartine’s 
imagination, 163—his style of travel- 
ling, 163—loss of his daughter, 163, 164 
—his attendants and expenses, 164— 
what the chief value of the work, 164-— 
his head-quarters, 164—description of a 
prospect near Bairout, 164—-166—some 
account of Lady Hester Stanhope, 166 
—and of her religious creed, 167—the 
author’s views of the regeneration of 
society, 167—the Emir Beschir, 167— 
Tyre, 167-169—mistake of his, 169— 
the sea of Galilee, !69-171—illustra- 
tion of Josephus respecting that sea, 
171—the plague, 171—value of an 
accurate survey of Jerusalem, 171—site 
of David’s palace on Mount Sion, 171- 
173—the Dead Sea, 173—the Jordan, 
173, 174—ruins of Balbec, 174-176— 
prodigious columns, 177—information 
on the different races of Syria, 177— 
Antar, 173—value ofthe work, 178—the 
author’s political reflections, 178—de- 
crease of the numbers of the Turks, 178 
—population of the Ottoman empire, 
179—reflections on the probable result 
of its downfall, 179, 180 —character of 
the Turks, 180—anticipations of changes 
in their dominions, 180. 

Voyage ; Journal of Three Voyages along 
the Coast of China in 1831, 1832, 1833, 
by Charles Gutzlaff, reviewed, LI. 463- 
481—the volume characterized by mo- 
desty, 468—the author's freedom from 
the habit of amplification, 468—his 
extraordinary aptitude for acquiring not 
only the languages, but the dialects of 
the ultra-Gangetic nations, 468—ac- 
count of his lite and adventures, 468, 


469—a considerable trade carried on | 


between China and Siam, 469—de- 
scription of a junk, 469, 470—the du- 
ties of the pilot, 470—of the helmsman, 
470—of the chaplain, 470—and of the 
crew, 470—nature of the relation in 
which the ship’s company stand to the 
vessel and cargo, 470— food of the 
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sailors and insubordination of the crew, 
470—the property of the magnetic 
needle appears to hoes been known to 
the Chinese ages before its discovery in 
Europe, 470—yet they are wretched 
navigators, and have no sea-charts, 471 
—in bad weather trust entirely to the 
goddess of the sea, 471—rites of her 
worship, 47 1—character of their sailors, 
471—the passion for opium both of 
sailors and officers, 471—a scene at 
Namoh, in Fokien, 471,472—the whole 
coast of China infested by pirates, and 
why, 472—the Jesuits and the authors 
of the Encyclopédie des Connaissances 
Humaines mistaken in their accounts 
of China, 472—Pauw’s sagacious views 
on this point, 472—Lord Macartney’s 
embassy served to place the matter in a 
correct light, 472—the Chinese barba- 
rians, and why, 472, 473—total absence 
of females at Kin-chow, 473—the prac- 
tice of infanticide very prevalent, 473 
—horrid instance of this at Amoy, 473 
—a man of any distinction considers it 
insulting to be asked if he have dauzh- 
ters, 473—the horse-races of the ladies 
of Ke-shan-so, 474—but some redeem- 
ing qualities among the lower orders of 
Chinese, 474—emigration, 474—condi- 
tion of the inhabitants on the banks of 
the Pei-ho, 474—the salt-stacks at 
Tien-sing, 474, 475—the author does 
not clearly state why he abandoned the 
thoughts of proceeding to Pekin, 475— 
the natives of the Gulf of Petche-lee, 
475—sudden change of temperature, 
475—arrives at Canton, 475—the se- 
vere hardships endured by Gutzlatf, 
475—the second voyage, 475—the man- 
darins discourage while the merchants 
are disposed to toster commercial inter- 
course with strangers, 475—the reasons 
for the aversion of the mandarins to 
strangers, 475, 476—distribution of 
tracts among the Chinese, 476—Mr. 
Marjoribanks’s tract on the English 
nation, 476—the difficulty of finding 
how so immense an empire can be kept 
together, 476—Pauw’s account of the 
matter partly true, 476—non-intercourse 
with foreigners essential to the conti- 
nuance of the system, 476—the modes 
employed to get rid of the Amherst, 476 
—iescription of the people of Corea, 
477—they are supposed to be inde- 
pendent both of Japan and China, 477 
—the Loo-Choo islands, 477—the inha- 
bitants of, not utterly ignorant of arms 
or of money, 478—their corporal pu- 
nishments said to be as severe as those 
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of Corea, which exceed the Chinese, 
478—treatment of the Amhers¢'s people, 
478 — Gutzlaff calls them the most 
friendly and hospitable people he had 
met with on the voyage, 473—-embarks 
on his third voyage in the Sylph, a 
smuggling and free-trading vessel, 478 
—the different treatment he met with 
on this voyage from the last, 478—the 
Sylph grounds on a sand-bank in the 
Bay of Kin-chow, 479—sufferings of 
the crew from cold, 479—hospitality of 
a Mantchou fisherman, 479—the bru- 
tality of the mandarins of Kai-chow. 
479, 480—prosperity of the people, 479 
—reception given to Gutzlaff and his 
party by the priests of a temple of 
Budha, 479, 480—Budhism in the 
island of Poo-to, 480—its area of 12 
square miles contains 62 temples, 480— 
and 2000 priests, 480—but no females, 


480—the romantic appearance of the | 


place, 480, 481—the small probability 
of making converts to Christianity 
among the Chinese shown, 48]—but 
Mr. Gutzlaff’s plan greatly superior to 
that of his Romish predecessors, 481. 
Voyage: Three Voyages in the Black Sea to 
the Coast of Circassia, §c. &c., by the Che- 
valier Taitbout de Marigny, reviewed, 


LIX. 362-395 — Mr. Spencer, who, / 


362—how appears to have been gifted 
with ubiquity, 362—a plagiarist, 362— 
what he saw after leaving Pest, 363— 
description of the town of Pest, 363— 
character of his map, 363, 364—of his 
first eighty pages, 364—remarks on the 
Golubacser fly, 364— passage of the 
Demirkapi, 365—information about the 
causeway omitted by Spencer where to 
be found, 365—his account of Galatz, 
365—company in a steam-packet on 
the Euxine, 365, 366—channel of Suline 
Bogasi, 366, 367—-period of the journey 
from Vienna to Constantinople, 367— 
remarks on Spencer's mode of writing 
travels, 367—on the number of his dates, 
36/—on the toll intended to be levied 
by the Russians, 367—Spencer magni- 
fies inconvenience of navigating Black 
Sea, 368—the Pasha of the Dardanelles, 
368—Spencer in the Troad, 363, 369— 
a bétise, 369—treaty of Adrianople, 
369—women of Constantinople, 369, 
370—his route to Odessa, 37 1—pungent 
account of Lord Durham's arrival at 
Odessa, 371, 372—account of Count 
Woronzow, 372—marvellous invitation 
of his to Mr. Spencer, 372—the latter's 
conduct, 372—Yalta, 372, 373—a Rus- 
sian trick, 373—Russian frigate at 
Qvarteriy Review, Vou. LX. 
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Gravesend, 373—Lord Durham’s steam- 
er Pluto, 374—remarks on a war with 
Russia, 374—Kaftfa, 374—commerce of 
Kertch, 374, 375—quarantine establish- 
ment, 375—really valuable part of the 
book, 375—first sight of the Caucasus, 
375—hills covered with armed men, 
375—the Portfolio circulating about 
Anapa, 376—character of the declara- 
tion of independence, 376, 377—want 
of water at Anapa how supplied, 377, 
378—how employed by the Turks, 378 
—chuaracter of De Marigny’s work, 378 
—circumstances of interference of Rus- 
sian authorities in the publication of it 
at Odessa, 379—siege and capture of 
Anapa, 379—issue of Russian attempts 
on Circassia, 379—importance of Soud- 
jouk-Kalé, 379—Woronzow intends to 
establish a settlement at, 379—but is dis- 
appointed, 380—relations of the Turks 
with Soudjouk-Kalé, 380— General 
Willemineff, why sent to Circassia, 380 
—repulsed, 380—the garrison of Soud- 
jouk-Kalé, 380—designs of Russia ob- 
vious, 381—Spencer’s view perhaps 
right, 381—Russian character of the 
Circassians, 381 — Marigny’s, 331 — 
Spencer's, 382—excellence of the har- 
bour of Ghelendjik, 382 — Russian 
scheme of colonizing, 382—soldiers’ 
huts, 382 —squadron, 352—bay of 
Pchad, 383—defeat of Russians at Cap- 
shak, 383—unimportant to the despot 
of Russia, and why, 383—the Circas- 
sians not a pure race, 383—Vadran, 
383, 384—description of the defile of 
Jagra, 384—character of the country 
about Pitzounda, 384—Circassians on 
friendly terms with Russians, 384 

Souchom - Kalé, 384— description of 
water-carrying at, 384—character of the 
country ubout Redout-Kalé, 385—its 
former prosperity, 385—manners of the 
Mingrelians, 385—Russian power why 
not fully established among them, 385 
—Circassians whence derive salt and 
ammunition, 385—joining the army in 
Circassia how considered by Russian 
military men, 386—progress made by 
the Russians in the conquest of Circas- 
sia, 386—Russian nobility probably not 
anxious to procure grants of land in, 
386—inaccuracy of Spencer on Crimea 
and Krim Tartary, 386, 387—account 
of Trebizond, 387—population how dis- 
tributed, 387—commerce in 1835, 387 
—Spencer’s scheme of penetrating into 
Circassia, 387—arrival at Pchad, 387 
—captain of a Turkish brigantine de- 
scribed, 387, 388—the crew, 388—visit 

op 
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to a Circassian chief, 388—valley of 
Pchad, 388—appearance of the natives, 
388—Spencer’s vagueness and neglect 
of dates, 389—improbability of his story, 
389—suspected for a Russian spy, 389 
—his Konak at Thumasse, 389—his 
vague fluency, 389, 390—no evidence 
of his travelling beyond the coast, 390 
—nothing in the letters which could not 
have been written in London, 390—De 
Marigny’s book probably the source of 
Spencer’s information, 391—proofs of 
this produced, 391, 392—effect of the 
treaty of Yassy, 392—identity of the 
vocatulary of the Circassian language 
in both books, 392—remarks on this, 
393—value of Arrowsmith’s map of Cir- 
cassia as contrasted with Spencer's, 393 
—remarks on the relations of Russia 
7 with Circassia, 393—-seizure of the 
: Vixen, 393—ought to be avenged by 
4 England, 394— effect of seizing the 
: Turkish possessions on the Black Sea, 
394—Russia’s claims under the treaty of 
Adrianople, 394—object of her attempts 
on Circassia, 395—wishes in favour of 
the latter, 395. 
Voyages and Travels; Fragments of Voy- 
ages and Travels, including Anecdotes of 
a Naval Life, chiefly for the Use of 
Young Persons, by Captain Basil Hall, 
reviewed, XLV. 145-167—character of 
a the Captain as a writer, 145, 146— 
what the chief value of the work to 
landsmen, 146—statement of a sea- 
man’s duty, 147—reasons of Captain 
Hall's tone of contentment, 147—his 
ideas of favour in the navy, 1 48-150— 
situation of a captain in the navy, 150- 


W, how pronounced over the greater part 
ie of Germany, XLVI. 541. 
Waardenaar, Mr. W., circumstances of 
his arrival at Nagasaki, LVI. 430. 
Wachsmuth, M., notice of his Hed/enische 
Alterthumskunde, LIV. 437, and note. 
Wade, Marshal, traits of his character, 
“ LIil. 145, 
Wary, derivation of the word, LIX. 97,note. 
Waidy Araba, light thrown by discovery 
of, on Scripture, LIX. 104-106. 
- Cheick, appearance of, LIX. 99- 
100. 
Garendal, the, LIX. 97 —distinct 
from the Eastern Garendal, 98, note. 
Wonsa, to whom belonging, LIX. 123. 
—— Sabra, character of, LIX. 124— 
* theatre of, 125, 
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152—dinners afloat, 152-154—strange 
sails in sight, 154, 155—account of a 
chase, 156-158—of a capture, 159-162 
—last hours of a wounded sailor, 162, 
163—description of his burial, 164, 165 
—of the funeral of a middy, 165, 166— 
appearance of The United Service Jour- 
nal hailed, 166, 167. 

Voyages and Travels ; Fragments of Voy- 
ages and Trave/s,inc/uding Anecdotes of « 
Naval Life, chiefly for the Use of Young 
Persons, by Captain Basil Hall (second 
series), reviewed, XLVII. 139—obser- 
vations on the character and acquire- 
ments of the author, 139—description 
of his style, 140—his fondness tor a 
paradox ‘remarked, 140—specimen of 
his criticism, 140—his chapter entitled 
*A Man Overboard, 141, et seg.—de- 
scribes the life-buoy now in use in the 
navy, 144—extracts from his account 
of a voyage to India, 145—description 
of the Aying-fish, 148—account of the 
dolphins, 149—and porpoises, 15 1—his 
description of the mode of killing 
sharks, 153, et seg.—the zest with 
which he describes things on shore, 
noticed, 156—describes an adventure in 
Ireland, 156—extracts from his chapter 
on * Sailors’ Pets,’ 162—extract tr 
his amusing chapter on the ‘ Island of 
Johanna, 166—his account of the 
blockade of New Yorkin 1804, 167— 
statement of the subjects of the other 
portions of the work, 168, 169--the 
character of the work described, 169. 

Vulcanists, the, XLIII. 423, 

Vulci, result of the recent excavations at, 
LIV, 452-454. 


Ww. 


—— of Battle, observations on, XLIX. 
48 


Wages, defined, XLIV. 13, 27, 28. 

» effects of immigration of Irish 

labourers on, explained, L. 367—a tax 

on, would be better than a poor-rate, 
371—the principle of cutting down 
wages in order to sell cheap abroad 
pernicious, LI. 248—the rate of, very 

much affected by the price of corn, 263 

—effect of inferior wages on the pro- 

duction of goods by hand-loom wea- 

vers, 270—cause of the continued fall 

in their wages, 273. 

» why a reduction of, would not 
ensue upon limiting labour in cotton 
factories, LVII. 438, 

Wahabees, an erroneous supposition of 
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Badhia in respect to, noticed, XLII. 
24. 


Waiblingen, a castle on the Rems, LI. 


311. 

Wait, Dr., a suggestion to, for the trans- 
lation of Heeren’s works, XLIII. 118. 

Waithman, Alderman, his motion for a 
return of exports and imports, noticed, 
XLIII. 295. 

Wake, account ofa country, in Yorkshire, 
XLVIII. 232. 


Wakefield, Edward Gibbon, his Houwse- 


holders in Danger from the Populace, 
reviewed, XLVI. 544—his statements 
in regard to the excitement in London 
relative to Reform, 548. 

shis Facts re- 








lating to the Punishment of Death in the 
Metropolis, reviewed, XLVII. 176, et seg. 
—view of the past and present condi- 
tion of our penal code, 176, et seg.— 
statement of the mitigations effected by 
the committee on the criminal law in 
1819, 170—and of the mitigations intro- 
duced by Sir R. Peel in 1826, 170— 
mitigations effected by Sir R. Peel's 
statute consolidating the laws relating 
to forgery, 171—estatment of the ave- 
rage proportions of executions to con- 
victions at different periods subsequent 
to the revolution of 1688, 171—aecount 
of crimes now punishable with death, 
172 — under what circumstances the 
privation of life is justified, considered, 
173—crimes which demand the utmost 
severity of the law, 173—forgery the 
crime as to the punishment of which 
there is the greatest diversity of opi- 
nion, 174—that crime considered, and 
its effects pointed out, 174—the sympa- 
thy and commiseration extended to 
convicted forgers to be refused upon 
the very ground upon which they are 
given, 175—that sympathy not pro- 
ductive of a defeat of the law, 176— 
fallacies in regard to capital punish- 
ments, 176—Mr. Waketield’s assump- 
tion that prisoners escape conviction in 
proportion as the offenee is certain of 
being punished with death if they are 
convicted, stated and combated, 176, 
et seg.—table of committals for England 
and Wales for the years 1524 to 1830 
inclusive, 179—tabiles of convictions for 
the same period, 180—table of acquit- 
tals for the same period, 181 —table 
showing the bills thrown out and pro- 
secutions abandoned for the same pe- 
riod, 182— remarks on the immense 
disproportion between commitments and 
convictions shown by those tables, 153 





WAK 


—question as to how far the small pro- 
portion of convictions can be ascribed 
to the punishment of death, 183—con- 
duct of the English judges defended 
against Mr. Bentham, 183—the sup- 
posed reluctance of judges and juries 
to convict for capital offences, exa- 
mined, 184—evidence ef Sir A. Macdo- 
nald on this subject, 185—evidence of 
Sir W. D. Evans, 185—and of Mr. 
Shelton, 1 86—other observations on this 
subject, 186—capital punishments not 
to be charged with preventing convic- 
tions, 187 —Mr. Wakefield's explana- 
tion of the small number of bills ignored 
by grand juries as to capital offences, 
examined and exposed, 187, et seg.— 
examination of the motives which may 
induce persons who are the subjects of 
depredation not to prosecute, 189, ef sey. 
—evidence on this point of Mr. Wake- 
field, 18Y—of Mr. Shelton, 190—of Mr. 
Soaper, 190—of Mr. Bentall, 190—of 
Sir R. Peel, 190—of Mr. Fowell Buxton, 
190—ot Mr. D. Gurney, 191—of Mr. 
W. Collins, 191—powerful motive with 
bankers against prosecuting forgers, 191 
—evidence on this point ot Mr. Hoare, 
Mr. Fry, and Mr.J. Conder, 191, 192— 
rate of increase of crime, 192—ground 
for suspecting that the increased lenity 
of the law has contributed to the in- 
crease of crime, 193—comparison be- 
tween the convictions and executions for 
forgery in England and Wales, and 
those in London and Middlesex, 193 
—trate of the increase of crime in Lon- 
don and Middlesex, and in the pro- 
vinces, 194—the additional severity of 
punishment in the metropolis attended 
with a less rapid increase of crime than 
in the provinces where executions have 
been more rare, 195—prosecutions not 
rendered less frequent by the increased 
severity of punishment in the metropo- 
lis, 195—the greatest increase in those 
crimes for which executions are the 
least frequent, 195, 196—enormous faci- 
lities and temptations to forgery af- 
forded by the commerce of London, 196 
—fear inspired by the certainty of the 
approach of death, 198 — depredators 
strongly in dread of public execution, 
199—instance of this, 199—the end of 
punishment to a certain degree attained 
by public execution, 199—no other pu- 
nishment adequate to counteract the 
powertul temptations to the commission 
of crime, 199—the protection of pro- 
perty not to be rested solely on second- 
ary punishments, 199 —extraordjmary 
2P2 
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proof adduced by Mr. Wakefield of the 
absence of horror in the penalty of death, 
199, 200—Mr. Wakefield’s argument 
shown to be erroneous, 200 — effects 
produced on animals by the risk of 
death, 201 — Mr. Wakefield’s state- 
ments in regard to the crowds assem- 
b'ing at executions grossly exagyerated 
and untrue, 201—grossly misrepresents 
a fact which occurred in Newgate in 
1827, 202—difference between the mode 
of last decision in London and Middle- 
sex and that adopted at the assizes in 
all other counties, 203 — Mr. Wake- 
field’s conclusions as to the effects of 
the London mode, and in regard to the 
Ilome Secretary and the Privy Council, 
combated, 204— observations on the 
remarks of the hon. member for Calne 
on the effect of death as a punishment, 
205—that men are indifferent to being 
hanged not proved by the fact that they 
may not fear to die, 206—secondary 
punishments inadequate for forgery, 
207 —transportation generally inade- 
quate as a punishment, 208—evidence 
of this, 208, 209—the condition of con- 
victs in New South Wales not that of 
severe endurance, 210—question as to 
the efficacy of the hulks as a punish- 
ment, 21 1—and of a county or borough 
gaol, 211—the effects of solitary con- 
finement considered, 212—scheme of 
punishment combining solitude and 
hard labour, 213—the security of com- 
merce and of private property uot to be 
hazarded by the farther reduction of 
capital punishments, 214—extract from 
a letter from Mr. Justice Fletcher on his 
charge to the grand jury of Wexford, 
214, 

Wakefield, Mr. Gibbon, his able deline- 
ation of political fanatics, noticed, 


XLVIII. 268. 


Walchendorf, the infamous, XLIII. 310. 


Walckenaer, his statement in regard to 
the population of Timbuctoo, XLIL. 
461, 

Waldegrave, Lord, materials for a history 
of the peerage afforded by, XLII. 286. 
————-, his character of Mr. 
Pelham as an orator, L. 92—and of the 
Duke of Neweastle, 94, 

Waldegrave, Sir Richard, account of, 
LVI. 26. 

Wales, examination of the system of judi- 
cature of, XLII. 202, e¢ seg. See 
Welsh Judicature. 

—, delta of the Ganges equal to the 
area of, XLIIL. 438. 

—, origin of the motto of the Prince 


of, XLVI, 524. 
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Wales, number of illegitimate births in 
LILI. 76, note—proportion to the legiti- 
mate, 76—prominent characteristics of, 
163-165. 

Walker, Dr., his discoveries respecting the 
ova of fish, LVILI. 337. 

, Mr. character of his Odservations 

on the Nature and Extent of Pauperism, 

XLVIIL. 338, note. 

» Thomas, his Original, reviewed, 

LV. 445-487—character of the author, 

445, 446—humourous account of him- 

self, 446—remarks, 447—author’s ac. 

count of results of an abstemious diet, 

447 — resemblance to Lord Herbert 

of Cherbury, 447, 448 —M. de Fitz- 

james, 448 — Walker on faith, 449— 

cure for rheumatism, 449—how to know 

a flat, 449, 450 —narrow escape of 

Mr. Walker, 450—plan of his work, 

450, 451—an unpaid writer, what, 451 

—what the staple of the book, 451—art 

of dining and giving dinners how treat- 

ed, 451, 452—aristology, what, 452— 

solitary dinners, care to be taken re- 

specting, 452—anecdotes of Mr. Hook 
and Sir Hercules Langrish, 452—punce- 

tuality necessary, 452—the poetry of a 

repast, 453 — inconvenience of nume- 

rous attendants, 453— wine-drinking 

453-455—further inconvenience, 455— 

the author’s conclusions dissented from, 

455, 456—the golden number of guests 

at a dinner, 456—mode of choosing, 

456—variety of wines, 456—success of 
diuners, 456, 457—Mr. Rogers’s mode 
of lighting a dining-room, 457, note— 
on delicacies at dinner, 458—instances 
of huge appetites, 458, 459—vegetables, 
459—mode of choosing a cook, 459 — 
vividness of the author’s descriptions, 

460—a dinner in the Temple, 460— 

names of the party, 461—the author's 

moral therefrom, 461—followed up by 

the reviewer, 462—soups, 462—fish, 462 

—cod, how to be dressed, 462, 463— 

Dutch sauce, 463—salmon where best, 

463—best mode of cooking perch, 463 

—bleeding pike, 463—Mr. Jones of the 

White Hart, Salisbury, 463, note—eels 

where in perfection, 463, 464—red mul- 

let, 464—dories, 464—Mr. Groves of 

Charing Cross, 464-—the poachard, 

464, 465—rufts and reeves, 465—anec- 

dote of, 465 — estimation of, in York- 

shire, 465—Talleyrand’s fondness for, 
466—merits of Fisher, of Duke-street, 

466 — sea-gulls, 466, note — merits of 

Morell, of Piceadilly, 467—leg of mut- 

ton how ought to be served, 467—don 
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dotes, 467 — boiled edgebone of beef, 
468—anecdote of Pope, the actor, 46% 
—best places for beet-steaks, 468—par- 
tridge-pie how to be made, 469—roast 
turbot, 469—roast pig, 469, 470—on 
what depends the delicacy of, 470— 
of salads, 470, 47 1—puddings and tarts, 
471 — plum-pudding seldom enough 
boiled, 471 — green apricot-pudding, 
471—beef-steak pudding, 471—rule for 
wines at dinner, 47], 472 — Prices 
of punch, 472—anecdote of Theodore 
Hook, 472, 473—Mr. Walker's omis- 
sion as to Sherry at dinner, 473—im- 
portance of dinners, 473, 474—decline 
of festivity consequent on Municipal 
Reform, 474—Old Bailey dinners, 474, 
475—dinners in the Inns of Court, 475, 
476—consumption of sack, 476 — Mr. 
Jekyll, 476—effects of dinners on state 
affairs, 476, 477 — Lord Palmerston’s 
cook, 477 — Tories not dinner-givers, 
477, 478 — Canning’s dinners, 478 — 
Mr. Walker’s treatment of the arts of 
health and travelling, 478—the * basket 
system,’ 479—Count Charles de Mor- 
nay’s system at a fable d’hote, 479— 
advantages of clubs, 479, 480 — 
Atheneum Club, 480—which club most 
expensive, 480—cheapest, 480—anec- 
dote of the Duke of Wellington, 480-- 
of Talleyrand, 483—origin of the Tra- 
vellers’ Club, 481—the Alfred, 481— 
time how spent previous to institution 
of clubs, 431, 452—effect of late sit- 
tings of House of Commons, 482—true 
character of the Carlton Club, 48”, 483 
—-Mr. Walker's three principles of go- 
vernment, 483—ochlocracy, 483, 484— 
Walker on Reform, 484, 485—vices of 
centralization, 485, 586—respect for the 
author of The Original, 487. 

Wall, Charles Baring, his Few Words to 
the Electors of Guildford on Reform, re- 
viewed, XLV. 252. See Reform, Par- 
liamentary. 

, General de, his conduct in the Three 
Days, XLIV. 252. 

Wallace, Sir William, short account of, 
and of his family, XLI. 346. 

~ —, Colonel, military anecdote of, 
LVIILI. 93. 

-, General, fantastic honours paid 

to his memory by the natives of Hindos- 

tan, LV. 191, 192. 

-, Mr. (now Lord), measures intro- 
duced by, in regard to the trade and 
commerce of the country, XLII. 260— 
the free-trade system too largely adopted 
by, 266, 

Wallace, W., Professor, 4n Historical and 
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Descriptive Account of China, by H. 
Murray, J. Crawfurd, P. Gordon, Cap- 
tain T. Lynn, W. Wallace, and G. Bur- 
nett, reviewed, LVI. 489, 521—igno- 
rance of, and consequent misrepre- 
sentations of China, 489—from what 
this proceeds, 489, 490—English not 
admitted to the city of Canton, 490— 
proportion of area of China to rest of 
globe, 490—amount of population of, 
490 — distribution, 490 — comparison 
with lreland, 490—character of Davis's 
work on, 491—his qualifications as an 
historian of, 491 —the one exception 
to the completeness of the work, 491— 
the Chinese most probably an original 
race, 491 — antiquity of, exaggerated, 
491— Shin-woong, why worshipped, 492— 
Hoang-ty who, 492— Yaou, 492— Shun’s 
flood, what, 492— Yin, his date, 492— 
Confucius, his date, 492—=state of ci- 
vilization in his time, 492, 493—no 
testimony that China is a colony of 
Egypt, 493 — proofs of the contrary, 
493—character of their buildings, 493 
—circumstance of Rosellini’s finding a 
Chinese smelling-bottle, &c., discussed, 
493—fac-simile of one, 494— charac- 
ters on, how proved to be Chinese, 494 
—fac-simile of characters in running- 
hand on one of Lord Prudhoe’s bottles 
494, note — meaning, 494 — porcelain 
manufacture of China recent, 494 — 
what province its principal seat, 494— 
proof of early trade of Arabs with China, 
494, 495—who assist the Chinese in 
regulating the calendar, 495—nature of 
model of political rule, 495—closeness 
of their adherents to, 495, 496—nature 
of The Sacred Instructions, 495—quota- 
tions from, 495, 496—character of the 
present government, 496—instance of 
imperial infraction of the law, 496— 
population of China, 496—working of 
the system praised by Mr. Davis, and 
why, 497—Sir G. Staunton’s estimate 
of it, 497—probability of duration of 
the empire, 497—esponage and other 
instruments of government, 497, 498— 
feelings of clanship how far prevalent, 
498—secret associations, 495—descrip- 
tion of initiation to, 498— Kuo-keaon, 
498 — likeness to freemasons, 498 — 
paper found by a Canton gentleman, 
498, 499—veneration for the emperor, 
499—Pekin Gazette, 499—benevolence 
of Kia-king, 499—a national jubilee 
how observed, 499—style of the em- 
peror, 499 — composition of the great 
council of state, 499—college of Han- 
lin, what, 500—the duties of the six 
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boards, 500— number of civil magis- 
trates throughout the empire, 500—the 
censors, 500—excellent arrangement of 
the code of laws, 500—and provisions 
generally, 501—its faults, 501—use of 
the bamboo, 501—cruelty of provisions 
against treason, 50] — punishment of 
one who attempted the life of the em- 
peror, 501—China without an aristo- 
cracy, 501— eminence how only ac- 
quired, 501—buttons on the caps, 502— 
exception in favour of the family of 
Contucius, 502—size of their Red Book, 
and use, 502—all eligible to office, 502 
—consequence of this, 502—universality 
of education, 502—-process of instruction, 
502—religious instruction whence de- 
rived, 503—object of education in China, 
503 —excellence of works of Confucius 
and Mencius, 503—ano state religion, 
503—number of prevalent religions, 503 
—priests how supported, 503—resem- 
blance of Budhists to monks, 503, 504 
—nine-storied pagodas, 504— Tuou-tse 
described, 504—Fung-shuey, 504 — ig- 
norance of the penal code why not 
pleadable, 504—remarkable conciseness 
of, 504—number of characters in the 
language, 504— its character, 504— 
no project of a universal language can 
compete with, 504—and why, 504, 505 
—their arrangement of natural history, 
505—examples of their mode of com- 
bination in language, 505—to what ana- 
logous, 505 — its structure simplified, 
505,506 — what it might have been, 
and how spoilt, 506—number of keys, 
506—nature of the spoken language, 
506—what its imperfection, 507—how 
obviated, 507— effects of poverty of 
spoken language, 507—limited know- 
ledge of mathematics how accounted 
for, 507—the Swan-pan, 507—their ex- 
cellence unrivalled in certain mecha- 





nical arts, 508 — cheapness of popular | 


works, 508—date of invention of paper, 
508—materials of, 508—Indian ink how 
made, 508—question of the original dis- 
covery of gunpowder discussed, 508— 
variety of fire-works in China, 508— 
introduction of cannon into China, to 
whom due, 508—proportions of ingre- 
dients of English and Chinese gun- 
powder determined, 509 — proof of 
strength of latter, 509—proofs of early 
knowledge among the Chinese of the 
magnet and the variation of the mari- 
ner’s compass, 509—expertness of the 
Chinese in various handicraft arts, 509 
—account of a curious tea-pot, 509, 510 
—of their metal mirrors, 510 — spec- 
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tacles, 510-—the Chinese unrivalled in 
carved work, 510—on their snuff-bottles, 
510—perfection of their silk manufac- 
ture, 511 — variety of colours used by 
them in painting, 51 1—their knowledge 
and practice of music indifferent, 51]— 
abundance of comforts and necessaries 
in China, 511—the Chinese not a moral 
people, 511—good features of their cha- 
racter what, 511 — their vices, 511 — 
passion for cricket-fighting, 511—de- 
scription of the company in public tran- 
sports, 51l— infanticide not so preva- 
lent as imagined, 511—origin of it, ac- 
cording to a Chinese author, stated, 511, 
512—murder infrequent, 512—revenge, 
512 —Chinese belles /ettres extensive, 
512—which the best collection of plays, 
512—value of the Heir of Old Age, 513 
—real nature of the relation of wife and 
handmaid in China, 5!3—offspring of 
latter how considered, 513—plot of Le 
Cercle de Craie, sketched, 513, 514—a 
specimen of a Chinese plot, 514, 515— 
character of the moral of their plays, 
515—of their poetry, 516—of ther wit, 
516—a Chinese story, 516, 517—the 
press free, 517—remarks on the im- 
mense number of books published in 
China, 517—voluminousness of the na 
tive history of China, 518, and note— 
ratio of opium to the whole imports, 
518—and of tea to exports, 518—effects 
of laws on the consumption of the 
former, 518—Canton why the only port 
likely to be obtained by the English, 
519—position of the English not satis- 
factory at present, 519—results predicted 
in the Quarterly Review, No. C. have 
followed, 519—monstrous propositions 
of Mr. Lindsay, 519, 520—amischievous- 
ness of the establishment at Macao, 
520—a substitute for it suggested, 520, 
521—result of not adopting this sug- 
gestion predicted, 521—character of the 
history of China of The Edinburgh Ca- 
binet Library, 521. 
Wallachia, present condition of, XLI. 
464, 469. 
—-, poverty of peasantry of, LIV. 





486. 

Wallachia; 4 Steam Voyage down the 
Danube, with Sketches of Hungary, Wial- 
lachia, Servia, and Turkey, &c., by Mi- 
chael J. Quin, reviewed, LIV. 469-505. 
See Quin, Michael J. 

Wallenstein, the translation of, by Cole- 
ridge, one of his most splendid produc- 
tions, LII. 18—and a faithful version, 

18—the work analogous to the historic 

plays of Shakspeare, 19; LIII. 94. 
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Waller, William, his estimate of Paradise 
Lost, LI. 36. 

Wallich, Dr., notice of, XLII. 426. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, observations on his 
financial operations, XLI. 492—sacri- 
fices the sinking fund, 515. 

. character of his 

style, LIV. 383, 384—effect of a speech 

of his, 386. 








, character of his ta- 
lents, LVII. 339—oratory, 339—his 
mode of managing the House of Com- 
mons, 339—composition of the select 
committee of examination, 339, 340— 
issue of the investigation, 340—charges 
against, shown to be exaggerated, 340 
—corruption during his administration, 
340—objects of the latter, 341—his 
knowledge, 341—private character, 341 
—mildness to opponents, 341, 342— 
summary of his character, and compa- 
rison with Lord Chatham, 342—his 
conduct on the Peerage Bill, 347— 
motives, 348, 349. 

———, Mr. Robert, testimonies to his 
corruption, LVIII. 174—sketches of 
political character of, 174-176—cha- 
racter as a husband, 182. 

. Horace, materials for a histo 
of the Peerage afforded by, XLII. 286. 


XLVIII. 266. 








—____——, remark of, on Sterne, 
noticed, XLIX. 103. 

——_——--, his masterly sketch of 
the life of Hogarth quoted, L. 58—his 
strictures on Hoyarth’s Sigismunda, 59 
—his character of Pelham, 92. 

—_— —, his admiration of Mrs. 
H. More’s lighter poems, LII. 426—his 

deportment towards her, 428. 

—, vividness of his sketches 
of the House of Commons, LVI1I. 482. 

Walsh, Father, LVI. 387. 

, the Rev. Dr. R., his Narrative of 

a Journey from Constantinople to Eng- 

Jand, reviewed, XLI. 448—great merits 

of his work, 448—his opportunities for 

collecting information, 448. 

» Rev. R., his notices of Brazil, 

reviewed, LV. 250, et seg. See Slave 

Trade, The Foreign. 

, Sir John, his Poor Laws in Ireland, 

reviewed, XLIV. 511—the right of the 

poor to be rescued from want at the ex- 


























pense of the rich, considered, 511—the | 


evils of poor-laws attributable to the 


abuse of them, 512—the law short of 


protecting life in Ireland, 513—the ef- 
fects of the power of ejecting his pauper 
tenantry possessed by the Irish land- 


» a remark of, noticed,° 
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lord, examined, 513—the proposal for 
extending the 43rd Elizabeth to Ire- 
land, considered, 516, et seg —the objec- 
tions to that proposal examined, 516— 
the theory of Dr. Chalmers combated, 
516—the answer of Dr. Doyle to the argu- 
ments against a legal provision for the 
Irish poor, quoted, 521—account of the 
state of mendicancy in Ireland, 521— 
and ofthe habits ofidleness, recklessness, 
and improvidence, generated from the 
want of a poor-law, 523—the direct ten- 
dency of a poor-law to increase the ca- 
pital of a country, 524—the voluntary 
application of capital by individuals by 
no means necessarily the best, 526—the 
direct tendency of a poor-law to create 
a beneficial channel for the employment 
of capital and labour, 526, et seg.—state- 
ment of the difficulties in the way of 
the employment of capital in Ireland, 
528—a poor-law a remedy for these, 
529—the sources from whence the ap- 
plication of a poor-law to Ireland would 
draw forth the capital required for the 
employment of the excess of hands, con- 
sidered, 529, et seg.—the machinery fora 
system of poor-laws in Ireland not want- 
ing,535-the objections of Sir JohnWalsh 
to a poor-law, examined, 538—the effects 
of the want of a poor-law in Ireland, as 
regards England, stated, 540—the Irish 
landlords the only persons benefited by 
the want of a poor-law, 543—the bene- 
fits to result to England from an Irish 
poor-law stated, 545—and to the Irish 
landlords, 547—the measure called for 
by justice, natural right, humanity, and 
universal and pressing policy, 548—ob- 
servations on the specific provision fitted 
for adoption in Ireland, 550, e¢ seg.— 
the general survey of that country a fa- 
vourable basis for a parochial assess- 
ment, 554, 


Walsh, Sir John, his Popular Opinions 


on Parliamentary Reform Considered, 


reviewed, XLIV. 555. 


, notice of, XLVI. 397. 

, his pamphlet On the 
Parties in the State, 
reviewed, XLVII. 261—object and cha- 
racter of the essay, 273, note. 

» his Chapters of Contem- 
porary History, and other works on the 
politics of 1835 and 1836, reviewed, LV, 
532-567—importance of Sir J. Walsh’s 
work, 532, 533—his estimate of Earl 
Grey, 533, 534—power of his ministry, 
534, 535—his secession, how caused, 
536—strength of parties in the first re- 
formed parliament, 536—the movement, 
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537—speech of Mr. Shiel, 538—of Mr. 
O'Connell, 539, 540—reaction, 541, 542 
—tone of the public press, 542, 543— 
prosperity of the country adverse to the 
movement, 543, 544—Sir John’s exami- 
nation of the Irish church question, 546, 
547—his reasons for supporting the 
church, 547-549—the appropriation 
principle, 549, 550—Radical attacks on 
the lords, 550, 551—their vindication, 
552, 553—Sir R. Peel's ministry, 557, 
558—foreign policy of Lord Melbourne, 
558, 559—Prussia, 560—France and 
Russia, 560—Austria, 561—Turkey, 
562, 563—conservatives do not rejoice 
in the success of Russia, 563, 564—au- 
thenticity of contents of the Portfolio, 
564—proof of Duke of Wellington's 
judgment respecting the contest be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, 564, 565— 
real object of former, 565, 566—sum- 
mary and conclusion, 567. 

Walsh, Sir John, Bart., his Observations 
on the Ministerial Plan of Reform, re- 
viewed, XLV. 252-339. See Reform, 
Parliamentary. 

--, Mr., his estimate of the produce of 

South American mines, XLIII. 285. 

, praise of his Vindication of 
the Irish Remonstrance, LVI. 233. 

Walters, Robert, his Letter to the Real 
Property Commissioners, reviewed, XLII. 
170. See Registration. 

Walton, William, his Letters to Fiscount 
Palmerston respecting the Relations of 
England and Portugal, reviewed, XLIX. 
522. 

Wanderings in New South Wales, Batavia, 
Pedir Coast, Singapore, and China, being 
the Journal of a Naturalist during 1832, 
1833, 1834, by George Bennett, Esq., 
F.L.S., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, &c., reviewed, LIII. 1-19— 
general character of the work, 1—oppor- 
tunities in the power of surgeons in the 
merchant-service to advance science, 1, 
2—what the most interesting part of 
the book, 2—account of certain oceanic 
birds, 3—of phosphoric light, 3—Mr. 
Bennett’s opinion of the cause of it, 3— 
curious opinion of his respecting, 3, 4— 
albicores, 4—an albatross described, 4,5 
—remarks on muscular irritability, 6, 7 
—on the physaha, 7, 8—on the flying- 
fish, 8, 9—his mode of exploring New 
South Wales detailed, 9—state of so- 
ciety there, 9, 10—his opinion of penal 
labour, 10—condition of London pick- 
pockets, 10—of the Aborigines, 10— 
their idea of a clergyman, 10—anecdotes 

of General Macquarie, 11~-anecdote’ of 
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a female savage, 11, 12—some account 
of the Australian dogs, or diagos, 12— 
anecdotes of them, 12, 13—description 
of kangaroo-hunting, 13—of kangaroo- 
tail soup, 13—quality of their flesh, 13, 
14—passion of the Aborigines for hunt- 
ing. 14—and for eating moths, 14, 15— 
the bugong moth described, 15, 16—de- 
scriptive remarks on Macao and Canton, 
16—colours in Chinese painting, 16— 
Mr. Beale’s aviary, 16—remarks on the 
mandarin duck, 16, 17—duck-boats of 
Whampoa described, 17, 18—on Japan- 
ese dwarf-trees, 18—the Ungka ape, 18, 
19, 

Wandsworth, the first demonstration of 
dissenting enmity to the church occurs 
at, LIL. 469. 

Wantley, the dragon of, L, 389. 

= the river of, described, LII. 
371. 


War, principles on which Sir H. Parnell 
proposes to meet the extraordinary ex- 
penses of, XLII. 508. 

——, years of, in Europe, XLIII. 293, 
note—prices of freight during, 301, 
note. 

, extract from the Rev. Robert Hall's 
sermon on, XLVIII. 122. 

Warburton, Bishop, his Essay on the 4/- 
fiance between Church and State, re- 
commended, X LI. 5—his sentiments on 
the subject of the Church’s decay, 8. 

» his happy conjecture 

on Egyptian hieroglyphics, XLII. 115 

—splendid paradox of, 393. 

, character of his writ- 











ings, XLIV. 435. 

~, saying of, XLVI. 7, 

» Dr., character of his annota- 
tions on Shakspeare, XLVI. 146. 

—_———_-, has disfigured Shakspeare 
in his edition, L. 548, 

» Mr., defects of; his Bill for 
Preventing the Unlawful Disinterment of 
Human Bodies, and for Regulating the 
Schools of Anatomy, XLII. 12. 

Ward, Dr., LVI. 407. 

-, Mr., (Chargé d’ Affaires in Mexico,) 

his data on the produce of Mexican 

mines, XLIII. 283—his Mexico in 1527, 

quoted, 283, note—estimate of produce 

of Mexican mines by, 303. 

-, his evidence respecting the 
cannibal Battas, XLII. 435, 436, 

Warde, Mr., a master of fox-hounds for 
fifty-seven years in succession, XLVII. 
229—character of his breed of hounds, 
230. 

Waring, Dr., character of his Meditationes 
Algebraiwce, XLVII, 542, 
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t Warner, Mr., praise of his History of the | Water festival, of the Burmese, described, 

. Rebellion of 1641, Ireland, LV1. 228. XLI. 42. 
1 Warren, Samuel, his Popular and Practical - souchy, how to make, LVIIT. 347. 
“ Introduction to Law Studies, reviewed, Watering-places, German, works on, re- 
4 LVI. 521-530—character of lawyers’ viewed, L. 308, et seqg—Ems town, a 
i influence on our institutions, 521—why place of fashionable resort, 311-314— 
. the English Bar must be attached to Langenschwalbach, 311—romantic ra- 
- freedom, 522—but opposed to demo- vines of Nassau described, 312—cli- 
5 cracy, 522—their influence on private mate, 313—account of its productions, 
“ society, 522—whence derived, 523— 313, 314—Langenschwalbach, 314-316 
C morality of the Bar, 523—use of ad- —Schlangenbad, 314—Wiesbaden, and 
if vocates, 524- ‘general advocacy of causes the warm baths of, 314—Spa, and the 
- not matter of reproach, 524, 525— desertion of, 314—description of an inn 
, praise of the work, 525— character at Langenschwalbach, 315—income of 
of the advice given, 526—amount of the Duke of Nassau, 315—state of the 
if income sufficient for a course of legal peasantry, 315—wells of Langenschwal- 
3 study, 526—classes to whom the book bach described, 316, 317—Dr. Fenner 
may be useful, 526, 527—other cate | described, 317, 3)8—remarks on the 
of the author, 527—necessity of perse- early hours of German life, 318, 319— 
I. verance, 52%—derivation of the term remarks on the mode of spending time 
* pleading,’ 529—the author's metaphy- | at Langenschwalbach. 319 — German 
il sics, 529—his views of the necessity of |  dinner-hour what, 321—1mode of tra- 
.- studying history, 529, 530—the re- | velling deseribed, 321, 322—Germans 
viewer’s hopes of his continuance in the understand horses better than English, 
3, service of literature, 530. 324—a steel bath described, 325, 326— 
l, Warren, Sir John, his gallantry off the stated to be apt to produce headach, 
Isle of Bass, LV. 141—his note to Sir &c., 326—other effects, 327—cheapness 
s Edward Pellew, 141. | of luxuries. 327—a German dinner de- 
Warrington, Mr., his proceedings to re- | scribed, 328, 529—-company at Langen- 
if cover the journals and papers of Major | schwatbach described, 329—English and 
U- Laing, detailed, XLII. 469, et seq. Continental society compared, 330, 331 
yn Warsaw, prices of wheat from 1796 to —domestic turn of the former, 332— 
1826 in, XLITI. 293. the Englishman’s fondness for club- 
re Warton, extract from his History of Eng- | houses to be regretted, and why, 332— 
15 lish Poetry in regard to Gregory Nazi- six in the evening the hour of drinking 
anzen, XLVI. 450. the waters, 352—account of the manner 
t- Warwick, Sir Philip, his observations in of spending the interval between dinner 
regard to the Courts of Star Chamber and that hour, 332—smoking tobacco 
7. and High Commission, XLVI1, 485. | remarked on, 332, 333—cleanliness of 
ae Washington, scene in the senate at, LIV. the English, 333—of animals, 333— 
57. smoking in the streets forbidden in 
re » Mr., his Geographical No- Germany, 333-—appearance of female 
tice of the Empire of Morocco, XLVI. | servants in Germany, 333, 334—sit in 
or 69, et seq.—character of the paper, 69 the presence of their superiors, 334— 
of —observations on his approach to Mo- remarks as to the advantages of this, 
he rocco, 70—plain and city of Morocco, 334—cost of German servants, 334— 
70-7 2—ascends part of the Atlasrange, | relation between master and servaut in 
72, 73. England discussed, 335—advantages of 
’,) Waste land, the enclosure of, not impeded an alteration of the present English 
un by the operation of the tithe system, system with regard to, 335—contrast 
7, XLII. 108. between Germany and England in this 
ce —- lands, the cultivation of, recom- respect, 335—wealth of England, 335 
mended as the best meaus of employing —French language disliked in Prussia, 
he the able-bodied poor, XLI. 526. |  336—visitors to the baths described, 
, remarks on the inclosure and | 336—virtue of the waters, 336—state- 
for improvement of, XLIII. 253-255. | ment of the number of visitors, 337— 
ii. , the necessity of cultivating |  pig-feeding humourously described, 
ls, enforced, LI. 91, 92. | 337-339—Schlangenbad described, 341 
Water, what description of, best for taking | —legend of discovery of the medicinal 
1e8 on a voyage, LILI. 314, 315, | spring at, 342—bath-house described, 
—- cider, what, LIX. 300, | 343—bathing, effects of, 343, 344— 
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Seltzer water, 344-347—Nieder Selters, 
346—number of bottles exported, 347 
—Duke of Nassau’s income from this 
source, 347—Burges’s Pan-Kidolon 
praised, 347. 

Waterland, character of his writings, 
XLIV. 435. 

Watson, Bishop, his anxiety to record his 
ancestors noticed, XLII. 285. 

» his method of combating 
Gibben’s attacks on Christianity, L. 
293, 294. 

Watt, James, his. steam-engine, XLIII. 
282. 

—--———-, ingratitude of England to, 
XLII. 315—labours of, 327—contested 
patent of, 338, 339. 

Waverers, conduct of the, on the question 
of reform, examined, XLVII. 296, 563. 

Weale, Mr., XLVI. 401. 

Wealth, definitions of the term, XLIV. 
1—inquiry into the nature of, 2-10. 

» how to be considered by the po- 

litical economist, XLVI. 47—no mea- 

sure of the prosperity of a community, 
48—that of individuals how calculated, 
51—the science of, to be separated 
from that relating to the welfare of na- 

tions, 52, 

+ labour not the only source of, 

XLVII. 414—effect of recent legisla- 

tive measures for regulating the circu- 

lating medium on the distribution of, 
considered, 417, et seq. 

, effects of, as regards the scale of 
social rank, XLVIII. 167. 

Wealth of Nations, Smith’s, quoted, XLII. 
272, note. 

Weavers, hand-loom, causes of the con- 
tinued fall in their wages, LI. 273—ob- 
servations on the case of the, LIV. 414. 

Webbe, Cornelius, his G/ances at Life 
in City and Suburb, reviewed, LVII. 
223-229. Occupation of Mr. Webbe, 
223—his claims to attention, 224— 
merits of the book, 224—truth of his 
delineations, 224—compared to that of 
Goldsmith’s Essays, 224—extract from 
Four Views of London, 224, 225— 
description of Whitechapel, 225, 226 
—Shakspeare’s tragedies frequently 
played there, and at Pentonville, 226— 
description of St. George’s Fields, 226, 
227—remarks on Sunday in London, 
227—The Maid of all Work, 227, 228— 
extract from Content, 228, 229. 

Webster, Dr., his views in regard to the 
theory of apparitions, XLVIII. 291. 

-, Noah, LL.D., his Dictionary, re- 

viewed, LIV. 295-330. See Lexico- 

graphy, English. 
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Webster, character of his plays, XLIX. 


14, 

Wedderburn, Chief Justice, raised to the 
peerage, XLII. 306. 

Weever, the, habits of, LVIII. 348. 

Weimar, the road from Jena to, LILI. 
225. 

Weinsberg, the battle of, the first occa- 
sion on which the cry of Guelph and 
Ghibelline was raised, LI. 31). 

Weiss, notice of, XLIII. 318. 

Welcker, M., character of his translation 
of the Frogs of Aristophanes, XLIV 
400, 

————_——,, his representations in regard 
to Sappho, XLIX, 370. 

Weldon, his representations regarding 
Cecil, XLI. 58. 

-, character of his Chronicle, XLII. 





286, 

Wellesley, Marquis of, solemn request 
from, to the House of Lords, delivered 
by the Marquis of Londonderry, 
XLVI. 449—applies for a continuance 
of the powers intrusted to him in Ire- 
land, 449—remarkable passage in his 
despatches relative to the state of Ire. 
land, 450 





» his position as 
Governor-General of India not, as has 
been supposed, of material influence on 
the Duke of Wellington’s career, LI. 
403—his scrupulous reluctance to ap- 
pear to favour his brother, 403—soon 
after his accession to the government 
commences hostilities with Tippoo Sul- 
taun, 403 —offers the command of 
an expedition against Batavia to Colo- 
nel Wellesley, 413, 414—his delicacy 
in superseding Colonel Wellesley on 
another occasion, 418, 
» Mr. O'Connell's 
character of, LILI. 559. 
, his elaborate and 
beautiful letter in vindication of Pitt’s 
character, LVIII. 487-492. 

. Sir Arthur, observations on his 
placidity of temperament in his inter- 
course with the Spanish government 
and officers, XLVII. 136. 

———, Lord, his line of policy in In- 
dia, XLIII. 86. 

Wellington, Lord, confidence of the Por- 
tuguese in his despatches, XLI. 
203. 








———,, Duke of, confidence reposed 
in, XLII. 273, 277. 

, his first important 

exploit the destruction of Dhondee in 

India, XLIII. 93—his letter to Sir 

Thomas Munro describing the action 
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93—his description of the battle of As- 
sye, 96—his eulogy on George IV.,332 
—his disapprobation of the treaty of 
London, 527. 

Wellington, Duke of, remarks on the state 
of politics on his accession to the pre- 
miership, XLIV. 283, 284—why more 
excusable on the Catholic question than 
others of the ministry, 286—remarks on 
the general measures of, 291, 292—in- 
attention of his government to the state 
of the agricultural classes, 303, 304. 

. detail of various 

circumstances of his administration, 

XLV. 522-530—his resignation shown 

to be inevitable, 530, 531—objections 

to his declaration against reform dis- 

cussed, 531, 532. 








, observations by, on 
the union of the English and Irish 
churches, XLVI. 426, note—his ques- 
tion relative to the probable action of 
the Reform Bill, 577. 

, his conduct on be- 
ing sent for by the king on the resigna- 
tion of the Grey administration worthy 
of his high station and character, 
XLVIL. 583—endeavours to assist his 
Majesty in the formation of a new ad- 
ministration, 583—observations on the 
destruction of his windows by the mob, 


XLVIIL. 348. 








» Lord Castlereagh’s 
testimony to the political and civil abi- 
lities of, XLIX. 333—his motion in re- 
gard to Portugal examined, 335. 

-——, attributes riots of 
1830 in rural districts to the mal-admi- 
nistration of the poor laws by the magis- 
tracy, L. 362, note—his government 
made preparations for throwing open 
the China trade, 431—demands infor- 
mation from Louis Philippe’s govern- 
ment, on his accession, relative to Al- 
giers, LII. 521—had no previous know- 
ledge of the measures of Charles X. 
which led to the revolution of 1830, 
521, 522. 





, Vol. I. of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Gurwood’s compilation of 
his despatches, reviewed, LI. 399-426 
—this, with the Duke’s ‘ General Or- 
ders,’ by the same compiler, form an 
unique work, 400—coincidence in the 
geveral character of the military ser- 
vices of Cwsar and the Duke of Wel- 
lington traced, 400, 401—the difference 
between the character of this work and 
Caesar's Commentaries, 402—descrip- 
tion of it, 402—the test of character 
which it supplies a very severe one, 402 
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—a spirit of truth the foundation of the 
uniformity of the Duke’s character, 403 
—the position of the Duke’s elder bro- 
ther the Marquis Wellesley as Gover- 
nor-General of India not materially in- 
strumental in the Duke’s rapid rise, 403 
—Colonel Wellesley commands a small 
body of troops at Walajabad, 403— 
where his conduct attracts general no- 
tice and admiration, 404—his attention 
to the habits of the natives greatly con- 
ducive to his subsequent success, 401— 
General Harris’s conduct to him, 404— 
the battle of Malavelly gained by the 
judgment of Colonel Wellesley, 404, 
405—the first of the letters dated 5th 
April, 1799—before Seringapatam, 405 
—Mr. Hook's story of Colonel Welles- 
ley’s failure in an attack on the Sultaun 
Pettah Tope probably erroneous, 406— 
Colonel Wellesley’s first letter quoted, 
407—its meaning, 407, 408—his attack 
on the Tope fails, 408—next morning 
the plan recommended by him is adopted 
by General Harris, 408—this the only 
affair in the Duke's long service which 
ever gave rise to any doubt, 408—at 
the taking of Seringapatam Colonel 
Wellesley commands the reserve, 408 
—but next morning takes the command 
of the place, 408, 409-—-some imputa- 
tions made by Colonel Gurwood on Mr. 
Hook disposed of, 409—according to 
the Colonel it was by General Baird’s 
own desire that he was relieved in the 
command of Seringapatam, 410—this 
denied by Baird in a letter to General 
Harris, 410—this mistake of General 
Baird accounted for, 411—his conduct 
renders his return to the command im- 
possible, 411 — circumstances under 
which Colonel Wellesley is appointed 
to the command of Seringapatam, 411- 
413—who carried into effect at the 
storming of Badajos the same system 
for restoring and maintaining order, 413 
—and gave the command of it to a 
colonel, 413—Colonel Wellesley em- 
ployed at the head of a commission for 
settling the Mysore, 413—declines the 
command of an expedition against Ba- 
tavia, 413, 414—Lord Clive presses for 
his continuance in the Mysore, 414— 
story of Sulabuth Khan, 414, 415—the 
combined activity and caution of Colo- 
nel Wellesley in the campaign against 
Dhoondiah Waugh, 415—his remark- 
able ascendancy, at this period, over 
those who came in contact with him, 
415—his moderation and sound judg- 
ment appear to have been indigenous 
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in his mind, 415—decides upon moving 
from Trincomalee to Bombay, and why, 
416, 417—no passage in his life more 
admirable than this step, 417—nothing 
like it in history except Czsar's expe- 
dition to Pontus, 417—Colonel Welles- 
ley pushes on part of the troops as far 
as Mocha, 41$—but is himself detained 
at Bombay by sickness, 418—his feel- 
ings on being superseded by Baird, 418, 
419—proves that Colonel Wellesley’s 
rapid rise in his profession was not 
owing to undue partiality, 418—satis- 
factory to find that Baird and Wellesley 
parted with perfect cordiality, 419— 
and ever after maintained a friendly 
intercourse, 420—returns to the govern- 
ment of the Mysore, 420—his conduct 
there, 420—receives the rank of Major- 
General, 420—marches to the relief of 
Poonah, 421—which he saves from 
total destruction, 421—the Peshwah re- 
stored, 421—Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Berar combine against the Peshwah 
and the British, 421—General Welles- 
ley succeeds in protecting the British 
provinces from the inroads of the Ra- 
jah’s troops, 421—comes up with the 
enemy at Assye, 421—comparative size 
of his army, 421—his position and cri- 
tical situation, 422—the artillery of the 
enemy directed by a great number of 
French officers, 422—a trait of General 
Wellesley’s military genius, 422—pre- 
vents the enemy out-flanking him, 422 
—the battle the most severe ever fought 
in India, 422—the enemy totally de- 
feated, 422—their losses, 423—anecdote 
of their artillerymen, 423—their flight, 
423—character of the fight, 423—anec- 
dote relative to the taking of Ahmed- 
nugger, 423 — the despatches afford 
many proofs that General Wellesley 
was as kind as just, 423—an instance 
of his kindness, 423, 424—his moderate 
use of his victory, 424—Scindiah’s 
treachery, 424—he and the Rajah of 
Berar defeated by General Wellesley at 
Argaum, 424— General Wellesley’s 
operations terminated by the peace of 
the 30th Dec. 1803, with the Rajahs, 
424, 425—the merits of the work, 425 
—Colonel Gurwood’s performance of 
his task, 425—suggestions of improve- 
ments, 425, 426—in some cases the 
want of explanatory notes very striking, 
425—the result of a perusal of the 
work with regard to the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s character, 426. 

Wellington, Duke of, the Despatches of 
the, compiled by Colonel Gurwood, &c. 
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Vols. Il. IIL, reviewed, LVIII. 82- 
107. Apology for reviewing only two 
volumes at once, 82, 83—nature of the 
contents, 83—the Duke’s talents in 
writing, 83—his moderation, 83—the 
fort of Gawilghur, 83—Sir J. Malcolm’s 
account of his reputation among the 
Marhattas, 84—vigour of the Duke's 
mind, 84, 85—his conduct on the con- 
clusion of a war, 85—ingratitude of the 
Peshwah, 85, 86—Duke’s high sense 
of honour, 86, 87—difficulties he mas- 
tered, 87—the fort of Gwalior, 87, 88— 
what the key-stone of our Indian power, 
&8—anxiety of the Duke respecting 
Futty Sing, 88, 89—his general orders, 
89, and note—in what cases deprecated 
courts-martial, §9—his spirit of subor- 
dination, 89, 90—model of a gentle- 
manhke reprimand, 90, 91—remon- 
strance to the Bombay government, 91 
—never says a word too much or too 
little, 9]—what the chief recommend- 
ation of the Indian despatches, 92—ra- 
tionale of secrecy in official business, 
92, 93—infrequency of the editor's 
notes regretted, 93—story of Colonel 
Wallace, 93—new documents, 93, 94— 
the Duke’s shades of manner, 94—who 
his commanding officer throughout hi 
wars in India, 95—want of information 
respecting, 96—title of Commentaries 
suggested as fitting the work, 96—obli- 
gations of the public to Colonel Gur- 
wood, 96—interest of the work, 96, 97— 
the Duke's directions for fighting a bat- 
tle, 97, 98—details of Colonel Monson’s 
retreat, 99, 100—Duke’s power of ab- 
straction, 100, 10l—mildness of ex- 
pression, 101—delight in peace-making, 
101—attachment to his officers, 102- 
names of persons blamed why left in 
blank, 102—never takes offence at omis- 
sions of answers to his letters, 103— 
neglect of Government towards, 103— 
why returns to the Deccan, 103—fever 
at Seringapatam, 104—why refuses to 
stay in India, 104, 105—remark there- 
on, 105—the Duke's conduct in com- 
mand of a brigade of infantry at Hast- 
ings, 106—state of things in India in 
1804, 106—the Duke’s letters to Colonel 
Close, 106—summary of the whole, 107. 
Wellington, the Duke of, commendation 
of Captain Sherer’s Military Memoirs of 
him, LI. 425, note. 





» Result of the 
General Election (1530), or what has the 
Duke of Wellington gained by the Disso- 
dution, reviewed, XLIV, 262, ef sey. See 


Empire, the British, 
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Wellington, the Duke of, curious anec- 
dote of, LV. 478—proof of his sagacity, 
564, 





» date of his 
sailing for Spain, LVI. 183—sketch of 
his proceedings and operations in Por- 
tugal, 184-188, 190, 193—his plan for 
the movement of Sir John Moore's 
army, 207, note—his testimony in fa- 
vour of the Bishop of Oporto, 211—no 
parallel between and Julius Cesar, 

218. 

, effect of his re- 
turn to Portugal, LVII. 526—base of 
his operations, 526—intentions in at- 
tempting the passage of the Douro at 
Oporto, 531, note—why detained at 
Oporto in May, 1809, 536. 

Welsh, the, defended against the charge 
of want of courage, XLI. 133. 

Weish Judicature, the Report of the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the 
State of the, reviewed, XLII. 201— 
Welsh judges, 202—nickname given 
to, by Burke, 202—udistinctions between 
them and the English judges, 202— 
establishment of the Courts of Great 
Session, 202—amusing representation 
of the celerity which marks the pro- 
ceedings of the local judicature of 
Wales, 203—equitable jurisdiction of 
the Great Session, 205—the Welsh 
system opposed by Lord Cawdor, 205 
—his Lordship’s remarks wanting in 
candour and impartiality, 205—his 
statements examined, 205, et seq.— 
effect of Mr. Jones’s Act, 209—pro- 
ceedings of the Common Law Com- 
missioners, 209—their proposals and 
recommendations examined, 209, e¢ seg. 
—hostility manifested to their plan on 
the publication of the report, 214— 
comparative expense of law proceedings 
in England and Wales, 216—objec- 
tions to their proposal for giving only 
four assize towns to Wales, 219—ad- 
vantages resulting from the Welsh 
judges sitting in banco, 220—expedi- 
tion of the Weish system, 221—amount 
of business, 222—evils likely to arise 
from the proposed alterations, 223— 
appointment of the judges, 223—the 
paramount question whether English 
judges can be sent into Wales without 

sacrificing the advantages of the local 
judicature, examined, 225—character 
of the Welsh bar, 225—temperate 
changes in the system recommended, 
227—changes recommended by Mr. 
Jones in regard to the judges, 227. 
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Welsh language, the, object of the per- 
mutation of initial consonants in, LVII. 
83—want of cases in, 85—how shows 
more antiquity than the Erse, 85—na- 
ture of personal terminations of verbs 
in, 93—exemplified, 93,94—roots, 94— 
want of a present tense how supplied, 
94, note. 

Wener, the lake, notice of salmon in, 
LVIII. 362. 

Wenern, notice of the lake of, in Sweden, 
LL. 461. 

Wentworth, observations of Charles I. 
to, when about to assemble a parliament 
in Ireland, XLVII. 487. 

Wenzel, curious anatomical facts from his 
work on the structure of the brain, XLI. 
176, nole. 

Werner, Professor, the geognosy of, 
XLILI. 422—obstinacy of his disciples, 
423—preposterous theory of, 453. 

Wesley, Rev. John, an instrument in 
God's hands for the correction of the 
times, XLI. 7—effects of his preach- 
ing, 10. 

, must have felt great 
anxiety as to the condition of Method- 
ism after his death, LI. 117—his ge- 
nius and capacity for goverament, 117 
—his early associations bound him to 
the Church of England, 117—was Fel- 
low of his college at Oxford, 117—a 
remarkable feature of his power, 117, 
118—anecdote of his honesty as to a 
stumbling horse, 125—of his impious 
presumption, 129—intended Method- 
ism to be supplementary to the Church 
establishment, 134. 

Wesleyan Methodists, the, character of, 
LILI. 193, note—the voluntary system 
how modified among, 193, nofe—the 
habits they inculcate, 197. 

West, Benjamin, his character, L. 73— 
instance of his self-consequence, 73— 
character of his pictures, 73—the Sir 
Richard Blackmore of painting, 73. 

, Richard, character of his tract on 
the bill for limiting the peerage, XLII. 
303, note. 

Westall, William, character of his views 
of Keswick, XLI. 25. 

Westbury, conduct of m:nisters in regard 
to that borough in framing their Re- 
form Bills, XLVII. 574. 

Westerbeck Sloot, notice of an agricultu- 
ral colony formed at, XLI. 530. 

West India, remarks on the new social 
situation of the islands, LV. 250, 
251. 


West India; 7he Journal of a West India 
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L. 374, et seq. 


on. 


See West Indies, works 


—— slavery, observations on the 
Act for the abolition of, L. 226. 
West Indies, question as to the propriety 
of calling on the assemblies in, to take 
upon themselves a share of their mili- 
tary defence, XLII. 515—importance 
of our North American provinces to, 
530. 

: the prices of freight to, 
XLILI. 301, note—coral rocks around, 
448—ominous ditty sung by blacks in, 
556—language of the slaves in, 556. 
, the, various papers and pam- 
phlets relative to, reviewed, XLV. 209- 
251. Expression of regret at the in- 
difference shown by the nation to the 
West Indian colonies, 209, 210—com- 
plete success of the abolition of the 
slave-trade, 210—two great branches 
of the subject, 210—preliminary re- 
marks, 211-214—question of compul- 
sory emancipation discussed, 214—of 
compensation, 215-218—repugnance of 
negroes of Haiti to labour, 218—evi- 
dence of various parties, 219—proposal 
of emancipating all negro children, 220 
—relations of the master to the slave, 
220, 221—civilization and industry not 
to be expected from free negroes, 221, 
222—importance of considering the in- 
terests of the slave, 222—slavery not 
forbidden by Christianity, 222, 223— 
Mr. Stephen’s change of sentiment on 
emancipation, 223, 224—late extraor- 
dinary change in the treatment and 
condition of the negroes, 225—progress 
of slave legislation in Jamaica, 225— 
its effect, 226—a suggestion of Mr. 
Barclay how adopted, 227, 228—cruelty 
distinctly denied by the West Indians, 
228—late change of sentiment and 
manners in the colonies, 228—change 
in treatment of slaves, 228, 229—num- 
ber of manumissions in Jamaica, 229— 
compared with that of slaves in the 
island, 229—general inaccuracy of re- 
turns of manumissions, 230—the system 
of, how affected by compulsory eman- 
cipation, 230—two objects recom- 
mended to the colonists, 230—state of 
slaves as regards food, lodging, and 
clothing, compared with English labour- 
ers, 230, 231—inconsistency and inac- 
curacy of negro population returns, 23] 
—proportion of males to females, 231 
—black population increasing, 231— 
religious instruction of negroes recom- 
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Proprietor, by M. G. Lewis, reviewed, 


WES 


mended, 231, 232—ill-will against Me- 
thodists amongst planters whence arises, 
232—how far justly, 232, 233—origin 
of many of the West Indian planters, 
233 —depression of West Indian inte- 
rests, 234-237—measures for their re- 
lief, 238-247—-slight notice paid to the 
complaints of the West Indians, 247— 
Sir Robert Peel’s speech on February 
21, 1831, 247, 248—population and 
other statistics of the islands, 249—how 
affected to the British connexion, 250, 
251. 

West Indies, works on, reviewed, L. 374, 
et seq.—M. G. Lewis’s Journa/ in many 
respects a curiosity, 374—delay of fif- 
teen years in its publication injurious 
to the cause of the proprietors of West 
Indian property, 374—Mrs. Carmi- 
chael’s an excellent work, 374—Byron 
had a sincere regard for Lewis, 374, 
375—who did good by stealth, 375— 
anecdotes of him, 375—his character 
in general, 376, 377—anecdote of an 
Irish pilot, 379, 380—the conjugal af- 
fection of sharks, 381—a first landing 
in Jamaica described, 382—John-Canve 
described, 382—the Brown, Red, and 
Blue Girls of Kingston, 382, 383—te- 
marks on the spirit of deception of the 
negroes, 384, 385—manumitted negroes, 
386—thoughtlessness of the slaves, 356 
—their villages exceedingly picturesque, 
387—their condition, favourable ac- 
count of, 388—confirmed by Mrs. Car- 
michael as to St. Vincent's, in 1830, 
388—free blacks stated to be almost 
uniformly lazy and improvident, 389— 
their habits, 389— manners of the plant- 
ers in 1816, 389—description of Lewis's 
house, 390, 391—life of a Jamaica ne- 
gro preferable to that of an English 
labourer, 391—and why, 391—remarks 
on the‘ breeding system,’ 392, 393— 
on ‘ skulking, 393—life of a runaway 
slave, 394, 395—on the cessation of the 
slave-trade the interest of the planters 
sufficient to secure good treatment of 
slaves in essentials, 395, 396—but 
planters ought to visit their estates in 
person, 396—remarks on absenteeism, 
397. 

Westminster, violent mode of conducting 
the elections for, XLI. 432. 

Abbey, observations on, by 

Baron D’ Holbach, XLVIL. 324. 

Hall, old adage in, XLVI. & 

Westmorland, the number of small Janded 

proprietors greatly diminished in, of 

late years, LI. 236. 
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Westphalia, treaty of, XLI. 419. 

— House, passing notice of, LVII. 

Wetherell, C., his Present State of the 
Poor-Law Question, 1833, reviewed, L. 
347, et seg. See Poor-Laws, 

» Sir Charles, the ability of his 
speech before the Privy Council on the 
petition of the London University for a 
charter, LI. 518, note. 

Whalley, Sir Samuel, strictures on his 
conduct on the Portland Cemetery Bill, 
LIX, 250, 251. 

Whampoa, account of the duck-boats of, 
LIM. 17, 18. 

Wharncliffe, Lord, his edition of The 
Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague, reviewed, LVIII. 147- 
196—Disappointment to be apprehended 
from the work, and why, 147—nature 
of the suppressions, 148—Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague’s merit perhaps ex- 
aggerated, 148—effect of the newly- 
produced letters on her fame and re- 
putation, 148—remarkable interest of 
the publication, 149—who the authoress 
of the Biographical Anecdotes, 149— 
character of them, 149—circumstances 
in which written, 149— Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague’s journals, 149 — 
date of her elopement with Mr. Woft- 
ley, 149—Lady Bute’s custody of the 
journals, 150—these burnt, 150—mea- 
greness of the anecdotes on certain 
points, 150—Lady Louisa’s candid and 
sensible admission on, 150—nature of 
Lady Mary’s verses and letters, 150— 
regret that Lord Wharncliffe contributes 
little, 151—editorial defects, 151—no- 
velties of the edition, 151, 152—intent 
of it, 152—Lady Mary’s instinctive skill 
in correspondence, 152—character of her 
letters to Mrs. Hewet, 153—anecdote of 
Mrs. Braithwayte, 154—increase of de- 
licacy in England since the reign of 
Queen Anne, 154—letter on the eve of 
elopement, 154, 155 — peculiarly cha- 
racteristic, 155—oversight of most per- 
sons respecting the letters written be- 
tween 1716 and 1717, 155—odd jour- 
ney to Hanover, 155, 156—want of ex- 
planation on part of the editor, 156— 
witty letter, 157—mystery about it, 158 
—and about the dates of the Duke of 
Wharton’s Life, 158, note—specimen of 
Lady Mary’s best style, 159, 160-—date 
of another letter ascertained, 160—her 
mode of trumping up stories, 161 — 
negligence of the editor, 161—date of 
the letters to Lady Pomfret, 161— 
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storming of the gallery of the House of 
Lords, 161, 162—another inaccuracy of 
the editor, 162—Lady Mary Herbert's 
marriage, 162—Lady Margaret Hast- 
ing’s, 162, 163— which the most re- 
spectable part of the work, 163—ob- 
scurity of the cause of Lady Mary’s 
separation from her husband, &c., 163 
—her age at that time, 163—incompati- 
bility of temper the probable cause, 164 
—Lady Mary’s part in it, 164— Mr. 
Wortley’s feeling and good sense, 165 
— their son, 165—his depravity, 1}65— 
appearance, 165—abilities, 165, 166— 
Lady Mary's interview with, 166 
knowledge of languages, 167—his al- 
lowance too narrow, 167, 168—enor- 
mous wealth of the father, 168—con- 
clusion of the son’s career, 168—ad- 
vertises for a wife, 168—death, 168— 
story of the advertisement doubted, 168, 
169—anachronisms and errors of the 
editor, 169—strange mistake as to the 
birth of Lady Louisa Stuart, 169, 170 
—another, 170, 171—important histo- 
rical blunder, 171—editorship not an 
easy task, 171—character of the Works, 
171 —verses on the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, 172—another copy, 172, 173- 
Lady Hertford’s remarks on, 173 — 
Lady Mary’s beauty, 173, 174—sketches 
of Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Towns- 
hend, General Stanhope, and others, 
174, 175—probable cause of Wortley’s 
severity, 175—Lady Mary’s sketches, 
176, 177—her character of George I., 
177—of Mlle. Schulenberg, 177 — of 
Mad. Kilmansegg, 178—of the Countess 
of Platen, 178-180 — of George I1., 
180—a mistake of Horace Walpole’s 
explained, 180—Miss Brett, 181—the 
sketches when written, 181—nature of 
the Introductory Anecdotes, 181 —of 
Horace Walpole’s imputed dislike to 
Lady Mary, 18]—Sir Robert Walpole’s 
character as a husband, 182 — not 
sneered at by Pope, 152—his fondness 
for Horace Walpole, 183—Miss Sker- 
ritt, 183, 184—obsolete customs, 184— 
Mrs. Astell, 184—origin of the Ode to 
Friendship, 184, 185—story of Sarah of 
Marlborough, 156— Lady Mary’s per- 
sonal conduct, 186—not duly appre- 
ciated by the editor, 187 — Pope's 
charges against her, 187—strangeness 
of her absence from, and return to, 
England, 187—her health and diet in 
that period, 187, 188—Walpole’s por- 
trait of her, 188—why probably correct, 
189— his gross reflections on, 189— 
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Lord Wharncliffe’s candour, 189—how 
corroborates Walpole’s story, 190 — 
another story of his, 190—proves the 
ill-treatment of Lady Mar by Lady 
M. W. Montague, 190, 191—her ex- 
treme fright about Ruemonde, 191, 192 
—unaccountable on Lord Wharncliffe’s 
suppositions, 192, 193—insight into her 
character conveyed in the Appendix, 
194—a position of the editors disputed, 
194, 195—a lively sketch of her ap- 
pearance on her return, }95—her dirt, 
195, note—date and cause of her death, 
195—importance of that cause to her 
fame, 195, 196—her fame when 
highest, 196 —her introduction of in- 
oculation, 196—hopes of a better edi- 
tion, 196. 

Wharton, the Duke of, mystery about the 
dates of his life, LVIII. 158, note. 

Whately, Dr. Richard, his lutroductory 
Lectures on Political Economy, reviewed, 
XLVI. 46, ef seg. See Ecowwmy. His 
object, 46—extraordinary length of his 
prefatory discourses, 47—concedes that 
— economy, as hitherto pursued, 
nas reference only to wealth, in the 
sense of exchangeable value, 47 — his 
substitute for the term ‘ political eco- 
nomy,’ 49, 50—states the strict object 
of political economy, 51. 

Whatton, Mr., some slight notice of, LVII. 
405. . 

Wheat, variations in prices of, from 1700 
to 1826, in Europe, XLIII. 292, note, 
293. 

Wheatstone, Mr., his Kaleidophone ex- 
plained, XLIV. 499. 


seen by the solar microscope, L. 14, 
and note. ad 

Wheeler, his Journey into Greece, cited, 
XLII. 196. 

Wheeling, on the Ohio, notice of a work- 
ing community formed near, XLI. 362. 

Wheels, coach, observations on the con- 
struction of, XLVIII. 363, 

Whewell, Rev. William, his Astronomy 
and General Physics considered with re- 
ference to Natural Theology, reviewed, 
L. 1—its character, 5—position of man 
on the scale of the universe, 5—led by 
the little routine of each succeeding day 
into notions altogether false as to the 
real purpose for which life was given 
him, 5—the attainment of the know- 
ledge of his real position on earth not 
left to the mere exertion of his own 
inteliect. 6—admonished by direct com- 


munications of a supernatural order of 
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the existence of a Divinity, 6—demon- 
strations of the existence of an omnipo- 
tent intelligence, 7—stars, 7—value of 
Mr. Barlow’s fluid-refracting telescopes, 
7, note—distance of the stars from the 
earth, 8 — Sirius, 9—Saturn, 9—Omi- 
cron, 9—Algol, 9J—account of the ap- 
pearance of a star exhibiting all the 
changes of conflagration, 11 — many 
stars found missing which were once 
visible, 11 —inference from this cir- 
cumstance, 12—eclipses of the sun and 
moon considered, 12—astronomical dis- 
coveries of Kepler and Herschel, 12— 
Ceres, Pallas, and Juno, 13—Vesta, 13 
—family likeness throughout all the 
systems of the universe, 13—Mercury 
and Venus, 13—Mars, 14— illustration 
of the activity with which the elements 
pursue their appointed duties, 1d—ac- 
count of experiments with the solar 
micoscrope,: 14d—the whee? animal de- 
scribed, 14— Jupiter, Saturn and 
Uranus, 15—the moon not capable of 
supporting animal life, 15—the planets, 
with their attendants, are proceeding 
to a period when they shall cease to 
exist, 15— the sun, 15 —attraction of 
gravitation, 16— perturbations in the 
system caused by the mutual gravita- 
tion of the planets, 16—the agency of 
destruction proved from its effect in 
particular instances in the firmament 
of the stars, 17—doctrines of the Car- 
tesians, 17— Encke’s comet, 17 — the 
resisting medium considered, 18—in- 
ference drawn from the discovery of 
this medium, 19—the Zodiacal {light, 
19, note—observations on the decay of 
the solar system, 20—evidence of the 
wisdom and beneficence which preside 
over the universe, 2] — plants, 22 — 
length of our day, 22—force of gravity, 
22—regularity with which the earth 
accomplishes its orbit, 23 — observa- 
tions on Biela’s comet, 24—the process 
of evaporation considered, 24—the at- 
mosphere, 26—remarks on the climates 
of the earth, 28—antediluvian deposits, 
illustrating the order of creation, as 
narrated in the book of Genesis, 30— 
observations on the dignity attached to 
man by his Creator, 31 — remarks on 
the hand, 32—and on the mind, 32 — 
the heart, 33—the laws of vision con- 
sidered, 33. 


Whewell, Rev. William, his Principles of 


English University Education, reviewed, 
See Universities. 
»pamphlet entitled 
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Newton and Flamsteed, by the Rev. Wil- | 
liam Whewell, M.A., answered, with 
remarks, LV. note — Flamsteed ‘under- 
stood Newton’s theory of gravitation, | 
5€8, 569—notice of Halley’s proved in- | 
fidelity, 569—Flamsteed called a puppy | 
by Newton, 569—Flamsteed not charge- 
able with falsehood, 569—account of 
the sealed packet, 570—no attack made 
by the reviewer, in No. 109,on Newton’s 
moral or philosophical character. 570— 
character of Halley’s Preface, 570, 571 
—Newton’s conduct as to certain obser- 
vations of Flamsteed’s, 571—impudence 
of Halley, 571, 572—rashness of Whe- 
well’s pamphlet, 572. 

Whig and Tory, meaning of the terms, 
| —m Anne’s reign, LVII. 333, 


Whigs, contradiction between their lives 
and professions, XLVI. 598—reasons 
— have disqualified them for office, 
598. 

, their motto at all times, XLVII. 

80. 








, the moderate Whigs and enlight- 
ened Tories always coincided, in opinion, 
as to the general principles of the Re- 
volution of 1688, LI. 494. 

, the, number of peerages created 
by, in 1806, LIX. 524—their increase 
of the national debt in that year, 526— 
with what result, 529, 530 — increase 
since 1831, 530, 53l—increase of the 
taxes, 531, 532—creation of patronage, 
533, 534—merit as to the amendment 
of the poor-law, 538—conduct on the 
Union with Ireland, 539. 





or 
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the treasonable practices of the Scotch 
Commissioners, XLVII. 493—quota- 
tions from his Memorials of the English 
Officers, in regard to a proposal for re- 
storing Strafford to favour, 498—his 
character as a writer, 498—his observa- 
tions on the tumultuous assemblies of 
his times, 512. 

Whitfield, George, his writings by whom 
probably suppressed, LVIII. 54. 

Whittaker, Dr., his History of Whalley 
quoted, XLI. 64, note. 

, of Whalley, his observations 
on Lord Strafford’s administration of 
Ireland, XLVII. 504. 

Whitworth, the Earl of, falsehood of a 
story of Sir N. Wraxall concerning, 
LVII. 470, 471. 

Whyte, Lawrence, character of his verses, 
with extracts, LVII. 272. 

Wicklow, observations on the antiquities 
of, XLI. 148. 

Wide-gab (fishing-frog), names of the, 
LVIII. 3538—habits, 358. 

Wieland, Herr, Henri Heine’s estimate 
of his literary position and character, 
LIII, 221. 

Wiesbaden, warm baths of, L. 314, 347. 

Wiesbaden und seine Heilquellen dargestelit 
reviewed, L. 308, et seg. See German 
Watering Places. 

Wight, Isle of, similiarity between the 
fossils of, and those of Paris, XLVII. 
128. 

Wilberforce, Wm., sends a seal to the 
Penambahan of Samunap for emanci- 

ting his slaves, XLII. 415—receives 
in return a handsome crees, 415. 











Whiston, William, XLITI. 183—unphilo- 
sophical mode of deduction employed 
by, 414—his comet, 420. 


——., anecdote of, LI. 214, 
note—his account of Newton’s temper, 
LV. 118, 

White River, the, XLIII. 432. 
White, Lydia, notice of her soirees, L. 
78. 





, H. Kirke, his story not more an 
example than a warning, XLI. 297. 

White-bait, what, LVIII. 363, 364—no- 
tice of the haunts of, 364. 

White Boys, who, explained, XVI. 230. 

Whitechapel, the inhabitants of, described, 
LVI. 225, 226. 

Whitefield, effects of his preaching on the 
Bristol colliers, XLI. 10. 





Whitehall, character of the amusements 
at, in the riegn of James I., XLI. 83. 
Whitehurst, the geologist, notice of, 

XLIII. 421. 
Whitelock, names Hampden as deep in 
QuaxTer.x Review, Vou. LX, 


, William, his mode of speak- 
ing, LI, 359. 

Wilbraham, Roger, his attempt at a glos- 
sary of some words used in Cheshire, 
reviewed, LV. 255-387. See Dialects, 
English. 

Wilder, Mr., his harshness, LVII> 281— 
strikes Goldsmith, 283. 

Wilford, Mr., notice of, XLIII. 398. 

» Major, his character as a scholar, 
XLV. 26. 

Wilken, M., his History of the Crusades 
able and elaborate, LI. 313. 

Wilkes, John, effects of his North Briton, 
XLII. 307—eminently qualified for the 
career on which he entered, 307—his 
object, 308. 

——, how received at Paris, 

XLVII. 324. 

, anecdote of, XLIX. 251. 

———--—., his ugliness, LIX. 407. 

Wilkins, Mr., XLIII. 392. 

——, W., his Apology “) o Designs 
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of the Houses of Parliament marked 
Phil-Archimedes, reviewed, LVIII. 61- 
82. Numerous opening remarks, 61, 62 
—dissatisfaction caused by the Commis- 
sioners for selecting plans of the new 
Houses, 62—inferiority of all our recent 
public buildings to contemporary ones 
abroad, 63—reflections on this, 63— 
and facetious suggestiong for its remedy, 
63—badness of the English system of 
publie architecture, 63, 64—jobs, 64— 
cause of alteration of system, 64—ap- 
pointment of the commission of five 
unprofessional persons, 64—number of 
disappointed candidates for building the 
new Houses, 65—their chief argument 
ayainst the Commissioners more plau- 
sible than well-founded, 65—their real 
defects, 65—Hakewill’s narrow feeling, 
66—Mr. Pugin a preterpluperfect Goth, 
66—the public discard critical cant. 66 
—Cockney school of architecture, 66— 
restrictions imposed by Government on 
the artists regretted, 66 —effects of it 
shown, 66, 67—applause of Mr. Ha- 
milton’s pamphlet, 67—perfection of 
Greek architecture, 67—to what genius 
indebted for its success, 68—Gothic 
style not contemptible, 68, 69—its 
effect on the mind, 69—growth traced, 
69, 70—impressiveness of the dimen- 
sion of height, 70—sketch of the eccle- 
siastical architects, 70—preference of 
their skill to the Grecian, 71—princi- 
ples of, 71—steeples, 71—uses of cam- 
pani, 71—grandeur of the spire and 
dome, 72—latter inapplicable to the 
construction of a belfry, 72—Gothic 
architecture of private life, 72—con- 
ventual and collegiate styles, 72—small 
value of the castellated Gothic, 72— 
architecture of the feudal castle, 72— 
decay of ecclesiastical architecture, 73 
—style of Inigo Jones, 73—what es- 
sential to success in, 73—Greek style 
well deserving of attention, 73—excel- 
lence how attained by the Greeks, 74— 
resemblance of rules of poetry and 
architecture, 74—appearance of Re- 
gent-street, 74, 75—what a prime 
beauty of Greek architecture, 75—mis- 
application of, 75—criticism on the 
church of St. Pancras, 76—ancient por- 
ticos how ought to be applied to mo- 
dern buildings, 76—anecdote, 76—ma- 
nia for porticos, 76, 77—the real source 
of all good architecture, 77—majesty 
of the genuine Doric, 77— merits of the 
Roman style, 77—each building ought 
to have its distinctive peculiarity, 78— 
ingenious suggestion of Mr. Purser, 783— 
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discouraged, 79—causes of Mr. Barry's 
success, 79—failure of the National 
Gallery, 79—anecdote of an amateur 
architect, 79—vigour and excellence of 
Mr. Hamilton’s thoughts and language, 
80—thoughts on Utilitarianism, 80, 81 
—importance of considering the pur- 

of the new Houses, 81, 82—Mr. 
Hamilton’s scholarship, 82—value of 
his remarks. 82. 

Wilkinson, J.G., his Topography of Thebes 
and General View of Egypt ; and Materia 
Hiereglyphica, reviewed, LILI. 103-142. 
Comparison of the works of Wilkin- 
son and Rosellini, 104—present state of 
the study of Egyptian antiquities, 104 
—account of Mr. Wilkinson, 104—ob- 
jection to a great work on this subject 
stated, 106—the view of hieroglyphics 
taken by Klaproth, explained, 106— 
the interest the monuments of Egypt 
ought to command, and why, 106—cha- 
racter of the people of ancient Egypt, 
106—the arch stated to be known in 
early times, 106, nofe—Doric pillars 
noticed, 106, nofe—objects of interest 
in the monuments of, remarked, 107— 
character of the drawings of, 107—+re- 
marks on the rapid decay of the monu- 
ments, 107—list of those recently deniv- 
lished, 107—notice of the havoc occa- 
sioned by encroachments of the sand, 
107, 108—early civilization of Egypt, 
108—account of Champollion’s treat- 
ment of the monuments, 108, note— 
Champollion and Rosellini’s account 
of their decay, 108, note—character of 
the alphabet in Wilkinson's Materia 
Hieroglyphica, 109—of Saivolini’s ex- 
planations, 109, note—the proper mode 
of explanation pointed out, 109, 110— 
M. Klaproth’s remarks on Champollion’s 
interpretations, 110-—character of Cham- 
pollion, 110, 111—notice of the system 
of phonetic interpretation of hierogly- 
phies, 110 note—anecdotes of Chaiw- 
pollion, 111—Mr. Wilkinson’s views of 
phonetic interpretation, 111, 112—cha- 
racter of the Letters jrom Lgyp!, 112, 

and note—Lord Pradhoe and Major 

Felix, 112, no/e—remarkable instance 

of Champollion’s versatility, 112, 113— 

the mythology of ancient Egypt, 113— 

late discoveries, 113, 114—Cheops, 114 

—the Hykshos, 114—object and use of 

the pyramids, discussed, 114— their 

position, 114—Mr. Wilkinson's expla- 
nation of the mode of building them, 

114, note—no hieroglyphics found on, 

or in the pyramids, 115—where the 

monumental history of Egypt really 
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begins, 115—account of Osirtesen I., 
the oldest date found on the monu- 
ments, 116—another instance of Cham- 
pollion’s versatility given, 116—time of 
the invasion of the Hykshos, 116—they 
not to be identified with the Israelites, 
and why, 116, 117—the Hykshos, who, 
117—the eternal strife of the nomad 
and agricultural tribes, 117, 118—how 
far the Shepherd conquest extended, 
118—number of kings of this race, and 
period of their expulsion, 118—curious 
inscription relating to them given, 118 
— criticised, 118, note—to the kings 
of what dynasty the monuments are 
ascribed, 118, 119—what branch of hie- 
roglyphic interpretation has best claims 
to certainty, 119—the profound interest 
of Rosellini’s work, 119—character of 
the physiognomies of the Pharaohs, 119 
—disagreement of the interpreters in 
arranging the 18th dynasty, 119—ex- 
plained and exemplified, 120—the Ra- 
suseses, 121—Mr, Wilkinson’s account 
of the tomb of Thotmes III., 121—men- 
tion of the monuments of Nubia, which 
attest the greatness of Sesostris, 122— 
his physiognomy, 122, 123—character 
and account of Sethos, 123, 124—his 
conquests, 124—early martial prowess 
of the Egyptians, how proved, 124, 125 
—difficulty of ascertaining the different 
nations with whom the Egyptians are 
represented at war, 125—some diffe- 
rences between Wilkinson and Cham- 
pollion, 125, 126—date at which cer- 
tain coincidence begins between the 
history of Egypt and that of the Old 
Testament, 126, 127—traces of the 
residence of Jews in Egypt, 127—cha- 
racter of Egyptian bricks, 127, note— 
theory of Eusebius on the period of the 
residence of the Jews there, 127—pro- 
nounced untenable, 127—and why, 127, 
128 —singular circumstance connected 
with the Exodus of the Israelites, 121— 
Sheshonk, 128, 129-——the Ethiopian 
kings, 129—illustrations of the public 
and private life of the Egyptians, 129— 
Mr, Wilkinson’s chapter on the latter, 
129—comparison between Pompeii and 
Egyptian catacombs, as illustrative of 
mauners, 129, 130—a singular propen- 
sity of the Egyptians, noticed, 130— 
remarkable similarity of their cemete- 
ries to the old Etruscan, 130, note—pro- 
bably not quarries originally, 130—clas- 
sification of them, 13l—object of the 
paintings discussed, 13l—obscurity of 
the connexion between the honours to 
the dead and the religion of ancient 
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Egypt, 132—Diodorus’s account criti- 
cised, 132—transmigration, 132, 133— 
various theories of it discussed, 133, 134 
—glance over Rosellini’s drawings of 
the chase, 134—of what kind of birds, 
134—their colouring, 134—what a ble- 
mish in Egyptian painting, 134—con- 
sequence of this, 134—what kinds of 
birds have been identified, 134, 135-- 
quadrupeds, what, 135—mode of hunt- 
ing described, 135—employment of lions 
in, 135, note—curious scenes in the fish- 
eries, 135—fish salting, 136—crocodile 
hunting, 136—breeding of domestic 
animals, 136—Pharaoh’s kine, 137—the 
king’s ox, 137—a cattle show, 137 — 
farriery, 137—derivation of quack ap- 
plied to a physician, 136—drawing of 
the plough, 136, 137—sowing and 
treading out grain, 137—what kind of 
wheat represented, 137, note—poetry, 
137-Champollion on, 137-—flax harvest, 
138—the vintage, 138—why curious, 
138—weaving, 138—carpentry, 138— 
painting, 138—sculpture, 138—proces- 
sions, 139—brick-making, 139—gold- 
smiths, 139—the elegance of Egyptian 
pottery, 139—character of their glass, 
139, xote—another point of resemblance 
to the Etruscan cemeteries, 139—private 
chambers of Egyptian ladies, 140— 
character of Egyptian gardening, 140 
—desigus of furniture, 140—toilet of a 
Pharaoh, 140, 141—a banquet, 140, 
and note—mode of rowing, 141—boats, 
141, 142—soldiery, 142—character of 
the literary part of Signor Rosellini’s 
work, 142—of Mr. Wilkinson’s, 142. 

Wilkinson, John, instance of his ingrati- 
tude, XLI. 71. 

Willeminett, General, why sent to Circas- 
sia, LIX, 380—repulse of, 380. 

William the Lion, of Scotland, calami- 
tous effects of his precipitate courage, 
XLI. 334—taken prisoner by the Eng- 
lish, 334—surrenders the independence 
of Scotland, 334—but restored by Rich- 
ard I., 334. 

————— III. of England, peerages created 
by, XLII, 303. 





, reign of, XLII. 
332. 





» grants 14,0007. 
a-year to the Protestant dissenting 
clergy of Ireland, LVI. 229. 

IV. of England, observations on 
the use or abuse of his name by the 
Reformers of 1830, XLVII. 239, et seg. 
» abuse of his 
name by the Reformers, XLVII. 561— 
deluded by a statement that the Com- 

» . 
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mons had stopped the supplies, and 
dissolves the Parliament, 567—by that 
act personally committed, 569—his con- 
duct in respect to the Political Unions, 
570—his intentions defeated by his 
Ministers, 570—rejects the proposal for 
creating peers sufficient to carry the 
Reform Bill, 577—resignation of Lord 
Grey’s government, 578—position of 
his Majesty, 582—sends for Lord Lynd- 
hurst, 582—and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, 583—subsequent proceedings for 
the formation of a government, 584— 
the former Ministry recalled, 584, 

William IV. of England, his stud at 
Hampton Court, XLIX. 387—-anecdote 
of his Majesty in reference to, 387— 

resents the ‘ Eclipse Foot’ to the 
Scher Club, 387, note. 

, Partiesand Fac- 
tions in England at the Accession of, 
reviewed, XLIV. 262-317. See Em- 
pire, the British. 

Williams, Lord Keeper, urgently solicits 
Charles I, not to dissolve his First 
Parliament, XLVII. 465—his objec- 
tions to the High Commission Court, 
484. 











, Mr., his Life of Alexander the 

Great, characterized, XLVI. 340. 

» Archdeacon, character of his 

History of Alexander the Great, LII. 335. 

, Mr., XLII, 219. 

» Mr. Wye, his evidence before 

the Irish Poor-Law Committee, noticed, 

XLVI. 402. 

, Mr. C. W., XLIV. 546. 

Willis, Mr. N. P., his Pencillings by the 
Way, reviewed, LIV. 455-469. His me- 
rits as a poetaster, 455, 456—his recep- 
tion in society here, 456—and of Ame- 
ricans generally, 456—circumstances of 
the publication of these letters, 456— 
demerits of his style, 456—of his disco- 
veries, 456, 457—ignorance and vulga- 
rity, 457—extracts from Letters from 
Gordon Castle, 458-4162—his folly, 462 
—more extracts, 462—Lord Aberdeen, 
462, 463—routine of Gordon Castle, 
464—his vanity, 464—further particu- 
lars of society at Gordon Castle, 465, 
404—cateasolicany barrenness of the 
letters from Edinburgh, 466—meeting 
with Moore, 467—and account of a din- 
ner at Lady Blessington’s, 467, 468— 
Moore’s remarks on O’Connell, 468, 469 
—criticism on the work, 469, 

Willoughby, Mr., one of the fathers of 
European natural history, XLI. 303, 

————, merit of his History of 
Fishes, LVIIL, 340. 
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Willows, distinctions between the different 
species of, XLI. 316. . 

Wilmington, Lord, saying of, in regard to 
the Duke of Newcastle, L. 94 

Wilson, Alexander, his American Ornitho- 
logy, reviewed, XLVI1. 332. See Orni- 
thology. Character of his work, 343, 
344, and note—some account of the 
author, 344—lived and died in poverty, 
345—supplement to his work published 
by M. Charles L. Bonaparte, 345. 

, Mr., character of his landscape 

pictures, L. 74—his own character, 74 

—Sir Joshua Reynolds’ criticism on his 

pictures, 75. 

,. Mr. Horace, his abstract of the 

Réjé Taringini, XLVIII. 2—distin- 

guished in every branch of Hindu know- 

ledge, 2, note—derives the primitive 

Budhism from the Getic tribes, 8. 

, Horace Hayman, his Select Spe- 

cimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, re- 

viewed, XLV. 549. ef seg. See Sanscrit 

Poetry. 

, Rev. Daniel, his introductory Es- 

say to Bishop Butler’s Analogy of Rell- 

gion, reviewed, XLIII, 182-215. Finds 

fault with the Bishop, 208—his objec- 

tion answered, 208-213. 

» Mr. C., account of his racig 

transactions, XLIX. 413. 

, Mr., a Sanscrit scholar, XLIII. 




















» LVITI. 405. 

——, Professor John, character and 
sample of his fun, LIX. 493. 

Wiltshire, extracts of letters from pauper 
emigrants from, in Upper Canada, 
XLVI. 367, et seg. 

, a breeding county, LI. 265— 
and more corn grown there, for its size, 
than any other county, 265. 

Winchelsea, Lord, result of his system of 
allotting a small portion of land to his 
cottagers, XLI. 261. 

Winchester, William, Marquis of, cause 
of the downfal of his fortunes, X LI. 60. 

,and other compositions, by 
the Rev. Ch. Townsend, reviewed, LVI. 
400-415. See Rose. 

Windham, Mr., Mackintosh’s character of 
him, LIV, 273. 

Club, The, most expensive in 
London, and why, LV. 480. 

Wine, revenue of England arising from, 
XLI. 513—a bottle of the best sold on 
the Moselle for one halfpenny, 517. _ 

. how accertained to be sound, in 
Italy, LVI. 405, note. 

— Chinese customs respecting, X LI. 

ll. 
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Wing, Charles, his Evils of the Factory 
System, uoticed, with approbation, 
LVIL. 443, note. 

Wingham ; An Address to the Churchwar- 
dens, &c. of the Wingham Division of 
St. Augustine, in the County of Kent, 
&e., 1835, reviewed, LIII. 475-539. 
Circumstances in which the article was 
written, 473, 474—descriptions of cer- 
tain workhouses in East Kent, 474-478 
—comparative cost of supporting pau- 
pers in them stated, 478—diet, 478— 
reflections on the effect of profusion in 
workhouses, 479-481—opinion on the 
results of in-door relief, 481—demoral- 
ization of children in workhouses, 481 
—condition of able-bodied inmates, 
481, 482—curious terms of contract for 
a workhouse stated, with remarks, 483, 
484—observations on Canterbury work- 
house, 484, 485—on Margate work- 
house, 485, 486—disorganization of the 
peasantry of Kent, 487, 488—remarks 
on pauper diet, 488-490—story of Nig- 
gertul Joe, 492, 493—argument on the 
separation system, 494-498—the bas- 
tardy clause discussed, 498—incidental 
remarks on foundling hospitals, 499- 
502—character of the arguments against 
the bastardy clause, 502—female virtue, 
503, 504—arguments summed, 505— 
case of the Deal boatmen, 506—story 
of George Philpotts, 506-508—reflec- 
tions on a seafaring life, 508, 509— 
pursuits of Deal boatmen, 509-511— 
their numbers, 511, note—recommend- 
ation in their favour, 511, 512—pauper 
system of Ashford discussed, 512-517 
—facetious descriptions of parochial 
book-keeping, 520-522—inequality of 
population in the parishes of Kent, 525 
—the magistrates unjustly accused of 
causing profuse expenditure of poor- 
rates, 538. 

Winstanley, Rev. Mr., effect of his ser- 
mons on Crabbe, L. 482. 

Winter in Lower Styria; Captain Basil 
Hall's Sch/oss Hainfeld, or a Winter in 
Lower Syria, reviewed, LVII. 110-132. 
Captain Hall’s manner of writing, 
110—character of the work, 110—what 
has added to his literary success, 110, 
111—circumstances of his invitation to 
Styria, 11l—his acquaintance with 
Countess Purgstali, 112—extracts from 
her letters, 112-114 — situation of 
Schloss Hainfeld, 114—notice of the 
Courtess’s age and appearance, |14— 
of her hfe and adventures, 115, 116— 
further particulars of her appearance 
and habits, 117, 118—Captain Hall’s 
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welcome at Schloss Hainfeld, 118, 119 
—nature of the Countess’s eccentrici- 
ties, 119—Captain Hall makes himself 
comfortable, 119, 120—Joseph, 120— 
description of the castle, 120, 121— 
Captain Hall’s system of daily visits to 
the Countess, 121—her accurate know- 
ledge of his proceedings, 121—his con- 
duct on finding this, 121—her pleasure 
in his society, 122—the “ Young Graf,” 
122—her son described, 122, 123—The 
Denkmah/, 123, 124—what probably the 
motive of her conduct, 124—beauty of 
her coffin, 125—Captain Hall begins to 
think his visit has lasted too long, 125 
—but agrees to stay, 125—how an- 
nounces this, 126—wishes to get away, 
126—the Countess’s request on this, 
127, 128—her death, 128—the narrative 
how conducted and wound up, 128— 
stricture on the want of mention of re- 
ligion in last moments of the Countess, 
128—her dying words, 128—her funeral, 
129—criticism of an expression of Cap- 
tain Hall's, 129—friends of the Countess 
may probably regret the exposure, 129 
—probable sentiments of certain ladies 
in Styria on it, 129, 130—what the 
most amusing parts of the volume, 130 
—letter of Sir Walter Scott, 130-132 
—its probable effect on the future fame 
of the Countess, 132. 

Wintoun, Ear! of, conduct of James I. on 
his approach to his seat, XLI. 54. 

Wisdom, comprehensive definition of by 
Hall, XLVIII. 119. 

—, Robert, XLIIT. 493. 

Wistman’s Wood, description of, LIX. 
284, 285. 

Wit, difficulty of creating real, XLIV. 
395. 

Witch trials, published under the auspices 
of the Bannatyne Club, XLII. 348, 
note. 

Witchcraft, observations on the conduct 
of James I. in regard to, XLI. 80. 

» Cingalese Manual of, XLIII. 

392, note. 

, character of Dr, Webster's 

book on, XLVIII. 291. 

, Letters on, and on Demonology, 
by Sir Walter Scott, Bart., reviewed, 
XLVIII. 287—numerous means pro- 
vided for maintaining a strong sense of 
the supernatural in the infinite variety 
of the works and ways of the Almighty, 
287—kindred claimed by the mind with 
the spiritual, 287—effects of events and 
scenes in nature on the mind, 288—the 
northern lights, 288—how regarded by 
our ancestors, 288—effects of moral 
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events upon the mind, 288—such remi- 
niscences less requisite to the philoso- 
pher and the Christian, 289—every ar- 
ticle of the Christian’s faith associated 
with the convictions of supernatural 
agency, 289—no evidence for admitting 
the existence of apparitions, 289—the 
spirits of the dead not intrusted with 
spiritual diplomacy, 289 — physical 
cause assigned by the ancient philoso- 
phers fur the re-appearance of the dead, 
259—views of the alchymists, 290— 
phantoms extricated from the soil of 
the churchyard, 290—Dr. Ferriar’s ac- 
count of an experiment on the body of 
a malefactor, 291—the theory of appa- 
ritions in high estimation, 291—Dr. 
Webster's book on witchcerait, 291— 
doctrines of Lavater, 292—the pheno- 
mena of apparations divided into two 
classes, 292—those which have been 
seen by several persons at the same 
time, 292—two very opposite classes of 
phenomena embraced by this division, 
292 — supernatural visions displayed 
duiing the Jewish theocracy, 292—the 
lying miracles of ancient idolatry, 292 
—apparitions of an optical nature, 293 
—iustances of the employment of opti- 
cal images, 294— Benvenuto Cellini 
and the Sicilian necromancer at the 
Colisseum, 294—story of an apparition 
seen by two persons from Bovet’s Pan- 
damonum, or the Devil's Cloister, 297 
—apparitions originating in certain re- 
condite functions of vision, 299—story 
of a sea-captain, from Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities, 301—singular story of a 
dream, related by Dr. Abercrombie, on 
the authority of Dr. Gregory, 301, note 
—apparitions originating in that pro- 
perty of the retina which produces 
what is called ocu/a spectra, 302—ap- 
paritions seen only by one individual at 
the same time, 303—causes of those ap- 
pearances, 303—apparitions the result 
of pure optical illusion, 303—phospho- 
rescence of the eye under pressure, 304 
—disturbance of the functions of vision 
from derangement of the stomach, 305 
—example of this related by Dr. Pa- 
touillet, 305—apparitions originating in 
the imagination when excited by local 
and temporary associations, 306—appa- 
ritions arising from a diseased state of 
the visual functions, 307—extraordinary 
illusions of Nicolai, a bookseller of 
Berlin, 307—remarkable case of spec- 
tral illusion related by Sir David Brew- 
ster, 310—investigation of the cause of 
spectral illusions, 314—the immediate 
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cause bodily indisposition, 314—disor- 
der in the digestive organs, 315—local- 
ity of the illusion, or place of its pro- 
duction, 315—illusions of the ear, 315, 
note—case of Moses Mendelssohn, 315, 
note—the eye the seat of visual illu- 
sions, and the ear of auricular ones, 315 
case of spectral illusion communicated 
to Dr. Abercrombie, 317—Brewster’s 
theory of spectral illusions, 318. 

Wither, Rev. Lovelace B., his Cottage Al- 
otments in some parishes of Hampshure, 
reviewed, XLVIII. 320. See Poor 
Laws. Account of his successful ex- 
periments of the allotment system on 
his father’s estate in Hampshire, 345, 
note. 

Witikind, his character and efforts against 
Charlemagne, XLVIII. 439, 442—his 
submission and baptism, 442. 

Wodehouse, Rev. C, N., his petition to the 

House of Lords, 1833, reviewed, L. 

508-561. Situation of the Church of 

England, 509—the injurious etiect of 

the Reform Act, 509—but the princi- 

ples afloat menace Chnstianity in gene- 
ral, 510—sectarians and infidels leagued 
against the establishment, 510—the 

Church of England stands midway be- 

tween the extreme opinions of the Chris- 

tian sects, 510—as in the great rebel- 

lion, 510—and under James IL., 510, 

5ll—so the French Huguenots took 

refuge from the violence of Louis, and 
the Roman Catholic priesthood from 
the Jacobins, under the protection of 
the Church of England, 511—tolerance 
of the Church, 511—the Church the 

great bulwark of public liberty, 511— 

secular reform of the Church includes 

the temporalities, ranks, discipline, &c., 

512—liturgical reform certain altera- 

tions, abbreviations, and amendments 
of the liturgy, 512—the project of re- 

claiming any number of Dissenters vi- 

sionary, 513—the bad consequences of 

admissions on the part of the clergy of 

errors in doctrine or discipline, 513— 

the dishonourable character of it, 512, 

513—nothing but the last necessity 

ought to induce the clergy to arraiga 
the articles or liturgy, 513—this kind of 
schism provided ayainst in every possi- 
ble way by the law, 513—candidates 
for holy orders have full time to con- 
sider maturely, 513—at college, 513— 
on ordination as deacon, 513—reason 
why a whole year is enjoined to inter- 
vene befure priest’s orders, 514—the 
solemn engayements of a candidate 
priest, 514—necessary for him to read 
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and openly express his assent to the 
Book of Common Prayer before he can 
enjoy any benefice or preferment, 514— 
care of the Church to prevent distrac- 
tion and schism, 514—has the effect of 
diminishing the authority of those who 
thus break their promises, 514—Mr. 
Wodehouse declares he cannot consci- 
entiously affirm certain parts of the 
liturgy to be agreeable to the word of 
God, 515—the awkwardness of his 
statement, 515—remarks on Mr. Wode- 
house's preferment in the Church, 516 
—why he disguises the fact of his being 
a pluralist, 516—Mr. Riland’s plan of 
liturgical reform, 517—remarks on it, 
517—the objection which applies to all 
clerical reformers of the liturgy alike, 
stated, 517, 518—it is not intended, in 
anything said on the other side, to stifle 
conscience, 518—the question of con- 
science discussed, 518 — Archdeacon 
Berens one of the most moderate of the 
liturgical reformers, 518—further re- 
marks on his pamphlet, 519—refutes 
most of his present objections in his 
previous work entitled Lectures on the 
Liturgy, 519 —these objections have 
also been anticipated and answered on 
various occasions, 520—the question of 
church reform never wholly extinct from 
the time of the publication of The Con- 


Sessional in 1766, 521—considerations | 


arising out of this circumstance, 524— 
the motives of the clerical liturgical 
reformers, 524—a remarkable feature 
of this discussion is that all, with the 
exception of Mr. Riland, introduce their 
attacks with a general eulogy, 524, 525 
—another artifice of theirs, 526—re- 
marks on the length of the Sunday 








morning service, 527—that service com- | 
pounded out of three, 528, and note— | 
objections to dividing it stated, 528— | 


its advantages, 528, 529—the time spent 
in church not too long, 530—the prin- 
ciple of the arrangement of the liturgy, 


530—introductory versicles, 530, 531— | 


their use, 532—the objection of Schul- 
tingius proved to be incorrect, 532—the 
general confession, 533—remarks on 
the repetitions of the Lord’s Prayer in 
the liturgy, 533—not required by the 
55th canon to be repeated from the pul- 
pit, 533—time required to repeat it in 
1s less than one minute, 534—the Dox- 
ology and Kyrie Eleison, 535—remarks 
on repetition in furms of worship gene- 
rally, 535—reasons for preference of the 
liturgy as it stands stated, 535, 536— 
subject of repetitions resumed, 535-537 
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—the Psalms, 537—the present Prayer 
Book version made in the reign of 
Henry VIII., 537—that of the Bible 
in the reign of James I., 537—but is 
less acceptable than the former, and 
why, 537, 5383—Adam Clarke’s objec- 
tions to it stated, 538—and refuted, 
539-542—the Athanasian Creed, 543 
—objections against it stated, 543, 544 
—the primary duty of a church to pre- 
serve its members in the true faith, 544 
—the question of damnatory clauses 
discussed, 544, 545—the title of creed 
not given to this composition by the 
Church of England, 545—remarks on 
this, 545—the Commination, 545— 
main object of the Athanasian symbol 
is to enforce the doctrine of the Trinity, 
545, 546—all the creéds are objected to 
by the liturgical reformers, 546—the 
Litany, 546, 547—reasons for praying 
for the Sovereign stated, 548, 549—ob- 
jections to the epithet ‘ religious’ an- 
swered, 549—the Communion service, 
549—encomium on it, 550—the Epistle 
and Gospel, 550, 551—the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, 551—the 
forms in which the elements are pre- 
sented is, at once, beautiful and awful, 
551—the form of Consecration contains 
the exact words of our Lord, 551—and 
is a most beautiful example of the com- 
bination of several statements into one 
narrative preserving every word of each, 
541, note—objections against individual 
distribution of the elements answered, 
552, 553—sitting at the Sacrament 
shown to be a popish form, 552, note— 
latitudinarianism the real object of the 
reforms proposed on this head, 554—the 
Occasional Services, 554—objections 
against the form of absolution in the 
Visitation of the Sick answered, 555, 
556—the Burial Service, 556—objec- 
tions to it stated and answered, 556- 
558—conclusion drawn that these pro- 
jected reforms tend inevitably to a de- 
istical establishment, 560—exhortation 
to members of the Church of England, 
560, 561—Comber's eulogy of the Li- 
turgy, 561. 


Wolf, his theory regarding the Homeric 


poems, examined, XLIV. 323, et seg. 


——, the, hunted in England so lately as 


the 14th century, XLVII. 217, note. 


Wolff, Mr., assisted by Mr. Burnes, in 


Cabool, LII. 388. 
Wolfian theory, the, of the Homeric po- 
ems considered, XLIV. 125, et seg. 
Wollaston, Dr., recognises teeth of the 
Mastadon dug up in Tarija, XLIII. 181 
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—ingratitude of England to, 315—la- 
bours of, 327. 

Wollaston, Dr., his observations in regard 
to sound and the human ear, XLIV. 
503. 





, character of his observa- 
tions, LII. 400. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, cause of the fall of, 
XLII. 203. 

-——_—_—, different versions given 
of his character, XLVII. 366—invites 
Cranmer to his new college of Christ 
Church, 370. 

Wolstonecraft, Miss, compliment paid to, 
by the Rev. Robert Hall, XLVIII. 112. 

, Mary, account of her af- 
fection for Fuseli, L. 78. 

Wolves, the last killed in England, LVI. 
316. 

Women, their innate benevolence, 
XLVIII. 145—proof of their natural 
tenderness, 146. 

-, condition of, in the United States, 

XLI. 437. 

3 Account of some of the most im- 

portant Diseases pecuhat to, by Robert 

Gooch, M.D., reviewed, XLI. 163— 














case of puerperal insanity and its | 


origin detailed, 163—often the result of 
bodily causes, and not arising from in- 
flammatien of the brain, 164—cases in 
illustration of this, quoted, 164— not 
necessarily a disease of congestion or 
inflammation, but generally one of ex- 
citement without power, 165 — state- 
ment of the treatment of puerperal ma- 
nia when attended with rapid pulse, 
165—Dr. Kelly and Dr. M. Latham 
quoted on the state of the brain after 
large bleedings and a course of low diet, 
166—the origin of the error pervading 
the profession as to the treatment of in- 
sanity, stated, 166—puerperal insanity 
generally recovered from, 167—patients, 
as a general rule, ought to be removed 
from the presence of friends, 167—state- 
ment of exceptions to this rule, 167— 
account of a case where recovery was 
effected by reasoning and the visits of 
friends, 167, et seg.—when, in cases 
of puerperal insanity, interviews with 
friends should be tried, 169—great cau- 
tion recommended to be exercised by 
the profession in granting certificates of 
insanity, 170—the common error that 
insanity is a disease, not of our physical, 
but our moral constitution, examined, 
171, et seqg.—observations on the simi- 
larity between moral eccentricity and 
insanity, 172—the moral theory of in- 
sanity adopted from fear lest the oppo- 
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site notion should favour the doctrine 
of materialism, 174—statement showing 
how madness may originate from bodily 
causes, 174, 175—the importance of the 
question whether poco | be a malady 
of our moral or of our physical nature, 
ointed out, 175—the foundations of 
insanity often laid by erroneous sys- 
tems of education, 176 — observations 
on the erroneous opinion that great 
wit and madness are allied, 178—the 
idea erroneous that insanity, being a 
bodily disease, is always curable by me- 
dicine, 178—insanity as a subject of 
medical jurisprudence, considered, 179 
~<a on the responsibility of luna- 
ties for crime, 179—opinions of Sir V. 
Gibbs and Lord Erskine on this point, 
179—and observations of Dr. Gooch, 
179—case quoted from Haslam of a 
lunatic murderer having a keen sense 
of right and wrong, 181—observations 
on the modes of defence adopted by 
counsel in cases of madness, 18] — 
eccentric persons divided into three 
classes, and the character of each il- 
lustrated and defined, 182—remarks on 
monomaniacs, 183. 

Women, Saint Simonian views of the 
rights of, XLV. 443. 

Wood, masses of petrified, collected by 
Mr. Crawfurd in the Burman empire, 
XLI. 33. 

» how it may be made into bread, 
LH. 409, 410. 

—, Mr., his Essay on the Original 
Genius of Homer, cited, XLIV. 137. 
—-, Antony, his statement that 
Hampden made more than one journey 
into Scotland to negotiate with the 

Covenanters examined, XLVII. 489. 

——-, Antony, his outline of the life of 
Shirley, XLIX, 4. 

-, George William, M.P., obtains 

leave to bring in a bill admitting Dis- 

senters to the Universities, LI. 519— 

his arguments respecting the Universi- 

ties refuted, 521. 

+ Nicholas, his Practical Treatise on 

Railroads and Interior Communication in 

general, reviewed, XLII. 377—the ob- 

ject of a railway stated, 382—how first 

constructed, anu of what materials, 382 

—the vast improvements in, detailed, 

382, et seg—remarkably adapted for 

the purposes of speed, 384—observa- 

tions on the Stockton and Darlington 

Railway, 384—statement of the sur- 

prising effects resulting from the esta- 

blishment of railways, 385—superior 
advantage of railways to water stated, 
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386—the railway exactly adapted to 
display the magnificent powers of the 
steam-engine, 387—the expense of car- 
riage on railways considered, 397—the 
advantages of this improvement to po- 
pulous and trading towns, 399—the 
rate of speed at which practicable and 
safe to travel by railroads considered, 
400—advantages resulting from, 401— 
causes of the expense of, 403. 

Wood, Sir Mark, his racing transactions, 
XLIX. 425. 

——-, Vice-consul, informed by a Moor 
that Major Laing’s papers had been 
brought to Tripoli, XLII. 465. 

, W. P., his Letter to the Real Pro- 
perty Commissioners, reviewed, XLII, 
170. See Registration. 

Woodhouse, Professor, character and ef- 
fects of his geometrical works, XLVII. 
543—his Physical Astronomy, 547. 

, James, the cobbler of Row- 
ley, and uneducated poet, XLIV. 76— 
his Stanzas to Spring, 77. 

—_—_—__—., Mr., the famous shoemaker, 
XLIX. 119. 

Woodington, Colonel, LVIII. 91. 

Wool, fall in price of, XLIII. 296, 
Woolford, Sir Ralph, his Address to the 
free negroes of Trinidad, XLIII. 555. 
Woollen manufacture has increased great- 
ly of late in Catalonia, LI. 255-—its pros- 
perity in the Netherlands, 255—and 

France, 255. 

Wooller, Mr., his views in reference to 
the Act for the return to cash pay- 
ments, XLII. 248. 

Woolwich, description of the ‘ Fungus 
Pit’ at, XLIX. 131. 

Wootton, near Canterbury, the Manor- 
house of, LI. 342, 343. 

Wo-ping, in Chinese, what, LII. 368, 
note. 

Wordie, Rev. Wm., his exertions in edu- 
cating the negroes of Jamaica, XLV, 
233. 

Wordsworth, Rev. Christopher, his Letter 
on the Admssion of Dissenters to De- 
grees in the University of Cambridge, 
reviewed, LII. 466-487. Character of 
the majority against the bill for their 
admission, 46/—object of the article, 
467, 468—effect of King James’s man- 
dates as to theirexclusion from the uni- 
versities, 461—to whom the dissenters 
owed their origin, 468—at what period 
open enemies of the Church of England, 
469—their first demonstration, 469— 
the Book of Discipline, 469—its charac- 
ter, 469—early progress of the presby- 
terians, 469—became a conspicuous 
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party under James I., 469—this shown 
from the ecclesiastical literature of the 
period, 470—further elucidations of the 
object of the mandates of James, 470, 
47\1—various statutes of Elizabeth cited 
to prove the exclusion of dissenters from 
Cambridge, 471, 472—the expulsion of 
Cartwright another proof of this, 472— 
what the real question for determina- 
tion, 472—difficulties of accommodat- 
ing the present university system to the 
wants and feelings of dissenters, 472- 
474—-sensitiveness of their consciences, 
474, 475—what would be the effect of 
admitting dissenters to the universities 
as respects divinity lectures, and daily 
religious services, 475—evidence de- 
rivable from the case of the London 
University on these points, 475, 476— 
remarks on attendance at divine ser- 
vice, 476—478—the consequences of ad- 
mitting to degrees, 478—question of 
admission to fellowships discussed, 480, 
481—effect of abrogation of subscrip- 
tion upon churchmen, 481, 452—upon 
literature and religion, 482, 483—cha- 
racter of Professor Turton’s pamphlet, 
483—example of the effects of no sub- 
scription in an academical institution, 
483-486 — Mr. Thirlwall’s arguments 
criticised. 486—present state of divinity 
studies at Cambridge, 486, 487—the im- 
portance and interest of the question, 
487—probable effects of the discussion 
of it, 487. 

Wordsworth, William, his Excursion, 
quoted, XLII. 142, 





» incident embla- 
zoned in one of the finest passages of 
his poetry, XLII. 297. 








, description of an 
aged poor peasant .by, XLIII. 362, 


note. 





—_— , observations on 
his Ecclesiastical Sketches, XLIV. 63. 





, his spirit suffi- 
cient to mark a new era in the clas- 
sical literature of Europe, XLIV. 
389. 





- -his protest against 
the copious style of Biography, XLVI. 
20. 





» quoted, XLVIII. 
99,179. 








» no man writes 
more enthusiastically of his mother 
university, LI. 35l1—a saying of his 
respecting Coleridge, LI1. 2—exhibits 
love as an intellectual passion, 30—his 
strictures on Latin verse-making dis- 
cussed, 164-167, 





WOR 


Wordsworth, William, the poetical works 
of, reviewed, LII. 317-358. Observa- 
tions on the diction of poetry, 317-319 
—on what Wordsworth’s principles of, 
rest, 319—the effects of their adoption, 
319—their progress how most aided, 
320—advance of his poems to popu- 
larity, 320—causes of their slow advance 
at first, 320, 321—The Idiot Boy, 321, 
322—concurrence of the reviewer in 
some of the censures passed on his 
earlier poems, 322, 323—supported by 
extracts, 323, 324—instance of his ex- 
quisite art, 324—the simplicity of nine- 
tenths of his writings, 325—further re- 
marks on the checks to his popularity, 
325—character of his philosophy, 325- 
331—his absorbing passion for nature, 
332, 333—a poetical license of his, 333 
—unconnected with his philosophy, 
333—his love of nature further illus- 
trated, 334-337—the influence of his 
poetry, 438—the freedom of the heart 
what, 339, 340—Wordsworth’s peculi- 
arities more strongly marked in his 
narrative pieces than those which are 
directly philosophical, 340—analysis of 
the poem Michael, 341—to what the 
effect of the poem is owing, 341, 342— 
extracts, 343-346—character and ana- 
lysis of The Female Vagrant, 346—ex- 
tracts, 347-350—the number and cha- 
racter of his Sonnets, 351—remarks on 
his Sonnets to Liberty, 352—extracts, 


353 — notice of The Excursion, why | 
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omitted, 353, 354—passing remarks on | 
its versification, 554—on the early criti- | 
cisms upon it, 355—on Wordsworth’s | 


object in continuing to write, 355, 356 
—the tenor of his life, 356, 357—the 
character of his poetry, 357, 358. 

» his Yarrow Revi- 








stfed, and other Poems, reviewed, LIV. 
181-185. Judgment of the work, 181 
—vlegance of the poems, 181—resem- 
blance to Goéthe, 181 —a Jewish Fa- 
mily, 181, 182—the Russian Fugitive, 
18i— The Incident at Bruges, 182— 


Romance of the Water Lily, 183, i84 | 
—trepose of the whole, 184—Adiew to | 


Ryda/, 185—some of the loftiest of the 
poems pointed out, 185—the Postscript 
recommended, 185. 


Workhouse system, the, remarks on, LII. 


237, 238—what it ought to be, 247— 
the value of manufactures carried on 
in workhouses, 248. 

Workhouses, the system of, as regards the 
education of destitute children, com- 
pared withthe plan adopted in the agri- 
cultural colomes of the Netherlands, 





WOR 


XLI. 536—hatred of the English poor 
to, 548, 


Working classes, their position in regard 


to their masters, XL1. 373—prospect of 
good from their formation into co-ope- 
rative communities, 373. 

, works on the best mode 


of employing the, reviewed, XLI. 522— 


necessity of devising some measure for 
relieving their distress, 523—erroneous 
opinion as to the cause of the distress 
in the manufacturing establishments, 
523—that distress the natural result of 
the extensive use of machinery, 524—a 
source of employment for the able- 
bodied poor offered by the waste lands 
of the country, 526—the cultivation of 
those lands advocated as the best means 
of relieving the distress of the working 
classes, 527—the capability of our 
waste lands to yield a return for the la- 
bour of cultivation proved by facts, 527 
—effect of tillage upon the productive 
powers of land exhibited in the Pays- 
de-Waes, 527—another instance in the 
agricultural colony near Goch in the 
Duchy of Cleves, 527—more successful 
instances in the Netherlands, 529—ob- 
ject of the Home Colonies formed in the 
Netherlands, 529 —steps adopted fo» 
their formation, 530—nature and extent 
of the first experiment and amount of 
capital required, 530 — regulations of 
the colony of Fredericks-Uord, 531— 
employment of the females and children, 
533—mode of tillage, 533—division of 
the farms, 534— regeneration of the 
refractory, 539—their population and 
extent of land, 539—by whom insti- 
tuted, 540—their influence upon morals, 
541—by whom supported, 542—objec- 
tions to such establishments answered, 
542 —soil selected for those experi- 
ments, 543—views of the founder, 544 
—overwhelming increase of our own 
unoccupied poor, and of the tax for 
their maintenance, 544 — prejudice in 
favour of employing the poor in manu- 
factures in preference to agriculture, 
545—extraordinary mode of employing 
the poor in the workhouses, 545—evils 
of the workhouse system, 546—the cul- 
tivation of the soil recommended, 547 
—no difficulty in finding land, 547— 
objections to such a system answered, 
547—the experiment avout to be tried 
in Ireland, 548—the cardinal feature of 
the Dutch system overlooked in the 
Jrish colonies, 548—objections as to the 
amount of capital required,answered, 550. 
—y, necessity of improving 
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their condition physically and morally, 
XLVII. 99. 

Works and Days, The, of Hesiod, the ge- 
nuineness of the verses of,not questioned, 
XLVII. 1—conjectures of Twisten in 
regard to, 5—a poem of Orpheus said to 
have been the original of the Works and 
Days, 7—object of the poem, 7—verses 
on virtue and labour, 10—comparison of 
part of the poem with the Virgilian 
Georgics, 13. 

World before the Flood, Montgomery's 
poem of, XLIII, 389. 

World, the Way of The, characterized, LIV. 
353, 354, 


Woronzow, Count, his denial of a libel of 


Sir N. W. Wraxall, LVII. 445. 

—, Count, account of, LIX. 372— 
intention of establishing a settlement at 
Soudjouk-Kalé, 379, 380—his probable 
feelings there, 380. 








Worterbuch ; Griechish-Deutsches Worter- 


buch, von J. G. Schneider, reviewed, LI. 
144, et seg.—the English hold a second- 
ary rank in classical literature, 144— 
the Germans take the lead of Europe in 
the study of dead languages, 145—the 
study of Greek in England not deep, 
because not critical, 145—we are in- 
debited to the Germans for the best 
editions of every Greek classic,- 145 
—until within a few years impossible 
to acquire Greek but through the me- 
dium of Latin, 145—which is less ana- 
logous to it than English is, 146 — 
advantages of explaining Greek words 
in the mother tongue, 146 — Schnei- 
der’s Lexicon for sume time has been 
generally used in Germany, 147 — he 
is the father of Greek and German lexi- 
cography, 147—the first edition of it 
in 1806, merely a manual, 147 — the 
last edition a stupendous example of 
industry, perseverance, and research, 
147— its excellence consists in copious- 
ness; but this merit is counterbalanced 
by want of arrangement, 147—examples 
of this, 148—slovenly manner in which 
the quotations are given, 148—we are 
more likely to find in his Lezicon solu- 
tions of difficulties in later and compa- 
ratively unknown writers than in Homer, 
Herodotus, Pindar, or Plato, 148, 149 
— Schneider neglects the grammatical 
part of the Lexicon, 149—carries the 
liberty of supposing roots farther than 
is justifiable, 149 — careless as to the 
inflexions of words, 149—the particles 
very briefly treated, 149—Schneider un- 
rivalled in knowledge of ancient natu- 
ral history, 149—and his Zezicon, upon 
the whole, invaluable, 149, 150—Pas- 








WOR 
sow has corrected Schneider’s want of 
arrangement, 150—his leading princi- 
ple is to sketch the history of words, 
150—account of the first edition of his 
work, 150, 151—a very useful addition of 
his is marking the quantity of the syl- 
lables, 151—account of the second and 
third editions, 152 — account of the 
fourth, 152—this edition surpasses all 
other Greek Lexicons, 152—the publi- 
cation of the Thesaurus is a reprint of 
the original, with selections from Val- 
py’s edition and contributions from 
leading scholars of Europe, 153— M. 
Hase the principal editor, 153— the 
absurdity of reprinting a work pub- 
lished above 260 years ago remarked, 
153, 154—the basis of the edition is, 
that the old work should be reprinted 
entire, 154—the disadvantages of this 
stated, 154 — alphabetical instead of 
etymological arrangement is adopted, 
154—the consequent omission of deriv- 
ations, 155 — interpolations, 155—usee 
less repetition and tautology, 156, note 
—remarks on quotation in Lexicons, 
156—the original sense of a word sel- 
dom to be found standing first, 157—the 
work would be improved by curtailment, 
157—the cost of it, probably, not much 
less than that of the English edition, 
158—deficiencies noticed, 159-161 — 
Donnegan’s English and Greek Lexicon, 
162—the only part of the plan which 
coincides with that of Schueider is the 
waut of arrangement, 162—exceptions 
against his plaa, 162, 163—the supe- 
riority of Ainsworth’s plan in his Latin 
and English Dictionary, 163—want of 
distinction between poetical and prosaic 
words, 163 — almost every error and 
mistake of Schneider is copied, while all 
the orginal matter of Donnegan might 
be put in a nut-shell, 164—his know- 
ledge of Greek very small, 164—the 
second edition, 165 — has had the ad- 
vantage of Passow’s Lexicon, 165—but 
Donnegan did not appreciate the value 
of Passow's arrangement, 165—his un- 
fair and unhandsome conduct in not 
acknowledging his obligations to Pas- 
sow, 165— his false account of his 
second edition, 165-167—still he has 
not made the best use of Passow and 
Schneider, 167 — his Lezicon full of 
inaccuracies and faults, 167—examples 
of these, 168, 169—impossible that the 
work shall be useful unless it be entirely 
remodelled, 170—alphabetical prefei red 
to etymological arrangement, 170-—no 
meaning ought to be admitted for which 
there is no good authority, 170, 171— 
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every word should have its root attached 
to it, 171—Passow’s plan the best in 
this respect, 171—his mode of marking 
quantity, 171—rules for the construc- 
tion of a good Greek Lexicon, 172— 
three epochs of the Greek tongue, 173 
—necessity of chronological views of 
the meanings of words, 174—a device 
of Passow’s commended, 176—improve- 
ment in the fourth number of the Paris 
Thesaurus noticed, 177, note. 
Worthies ; The Worthies of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, reviewed, LIV. 330-355— 
merits of the work, 330—Mr. Hartley 
Coleridge’s poetry, 330—strictures on 
the book, 331—Bartram’s travels, 331 
—statement of the requisites for writing 
biography well, 331, 332— its proper 
aim, 332, 333— analysis of the work, 
333, 334—Bentley, 334—strictures on 
his criticism on Bentley’s Horace, 335 
—character of the Life of Fairfax, 335 
—remarks on the policy of James I., 
335-337 — picture of the armies on 
Marston Moor, 337-339 — battle of 
Naseby, 339—conduct of the Parlia- 
ment censured, 339, 340 — general re- 
marks on the conduct of the Long Par- 
liament, 340, 341—characters of the 
Earl and Countess of Derby, 341, 342 
—on patriotism, 342—Lady Ann Clif- 
ford, 342—* The good Lord Clifford,’ 
343—genuineness of a letter ascribed 
to Lady Ann discussed, 343-345— Life 
of Roger Ascham recommended, 345 
—-particulars of his life, 345, 346—his 
opinion of book-learning, 347—his opi- 
nion as to the pronunciation of Greek, 
347—Roger Ascham tutor to Elizabeth, 
348, 349—goes to Germany, 349 — 
Roger a cock-fighter, 349, 350—date 
of his death, 350—Nowell’s praise of 
him, 350— Elizabeth’s, 350—Sir Ri- 
chard Arkwright, 350—whether a be- 
nefactor to mankind discussed, 350-352 
—character of the Lives of Mason and 
Congreve, 352 —criticism on Mason’s 
Elfrida, 352, 353—character {of the 
criticisms on Congreve, 353, 354—ge- 
neral character of the work, 354, 355. 
Wortley, Mr., his character, LVIII. 164, 
165—his enormous wealth, 168 — his 
death, 187. 
, Edward, early depravity 
of, LVIII. 165—appearance, 165—abi- 
lities, 165, 166—knowledge of lan- 
guages, 167 — narrow allowance from 
his father, 167, 168—conclusion of his 
extraordinary career, 168, 169. 
Wotton, Sir Henry, his observations on 
the Duke of Buckingham, XLVII. 
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471—remarks on the character of the 
members of the House of Commons, 
480. 

Would Reform in Parliament be a Benefit 
to the Country? by R. S. Scott, Esq., 
reviewed, XLV. 252-339, See Reform, 
Parliamentary. 

Wouralli poison, effects of, upon the blood, 
XLVIII. 379. 

Wrangel, Baron, his character, LV1. 297. 

Wraxall, Sir N. W., his posthumous Me- 
moirs of his own Time, reviewed, LVII. 
444-492—this a continuation of what 
work, 444—author’s errors and inaccu- 
racies in that, 444 —why imprisoned in 
Newgate, 445—¢details of the affair, 445 
—its importance as affecting his vera- 
city, 445, 446—effect of his conviction 
upon him, 446—his impudent asser- 
tions, 446—reason of his publishing 
posthumously, 446 — his insinuation 
against Count Woronzow, 447—false- 
hood of his reference respecting the 
Quarterly Review, 447, 448—his malice, 
448 — falsehood and improbability of 
his story about George I11., 449—ge- 
neral character of his work, 449, 450-— 
its fraudulence, 450—how really com- 
piled, 450, 451—his character, 451— 
difficulty of choice of errors, 451, 452— 
striking feature of his mind, 452—his 
accusation of Pitt, 452—why noticed, 
452, 453—statement of it, 453, 454— 
grounds of the Marquis of Abercorn’s 
elevation in the peerage, 454, 455— 
from whom received the Garter, 455— 
never held office under Pitt, 455—ma- 
lignity of his accusation of Pitt respect- 
ing Lord Carrington, 456—to whom 
Pitt under no money obligations, 456, 
457—George IIL]. not reluctant to en- 
noble, 457—date of his creation, 457— 
period of his personal intimacy with 
Pitt, 457 —Wraxall’s story respecting 
the creation of the earldom of Lonsdale, 

457—+refuted, 458—W raxall contradicts 

himself, 458 —his story about Sir 

James's rejection of the peerage, 458, 

459 — fully refuted, 459 — atrocious 

charge against Fox, 460—rebutted, 460, 

461 —his calumny against Sheridan, 

461, 462—peculiar dislike of Dundas, 

462— mistakes respecting, 462, 463— 

purity of Burke and Windham, 463— 

explanation of his perversions sug- 

gested, 463, 464—on what footing 
brought into parliament, 464—remark- 
able omissinn on this subject in the 
former work, 464—instance of incon- 
sistency, 465—pretended acquaintance 
with court history, 465—disproved, 466 
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—improbability of a charge against the 
University of Cambridge, 466 — eti- 
quette of royal dinners in George the 
Third’s reign, 467—Queen Charlotte’s 
acquaintance with domestic details, 467 
—was not fond of the pleasures of the 
table, 467—misrepresentation as to the 
execution of Dr. Dodd, 468—the King's 
pleasure as to death warrants, how sig- 
nified, 468—cireumstances of Dr. Sut- 
ton’s elevation to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury, 468, 469—real extraction 
of the first Lord Gwydir, 469—imper- 
tinent allusions to private life, 469— 
false imputation against Lord Rokeby, 
469, 470— impudent falsehood of one 
against the late Earl of Whitworth, 470, 
471— why probably made, 471 —igno- 
rant statement respecting the first Karl 
of Liverpool, 471—and Lord Bute, 471 
—and the Duke of Brunswick, 471, 472 
—charge of endeavouring to poison a 
British envoy against the Empress Ca- 
therine, 472— character of her physi- 
cian, 473 — another falsehood, 473 — 
what the meaning of the words he puts 
into Mr. Ewart’s mouth, 473, 474—ex- 
planation of Wraxall’s rancour against 
Mr. Pitt, 474—his falsehood respecting 
a pamphlet, 474, 475—and insincerity, 
475—circumstances of his visit to Zeil, 
475, 476—his remuneration, 476— re- 
marks thereon, 476 —question as to his 
baronetcy, 477—gross ignorance of an- 
ecdotes of social life, 477 —Wraxall 
recommended by Pitt to the borough 
of Luggershall, 478—anecdote of Geo. 
Selwyn, 478 — misrepresentation re- 
specting Sheridan, 479—folly of a re- 
mark on Sir Elijah Impey’s trial, 479, 
480—of others, 480—his ignorance, 
480, 481—date of Mr. Pitt’s Propositions 
for Union with Ireland, 481—Wraxall’s 
impertinence respecting, 481—anud on 
a measure of Louis XVI., 481, 482— 
his merits as a reporter, 482—his jsum- 
mary of the commencement of Hast- 
ing’s impeachment, 483 — worthless- 
ness of his account of the illness of 
George IIL. in 1789, 483—Sir G. Os- 
borne’s alleged testimony to Wraxall’s 
truth, criticised, 483, 484—and rebutted 
by counter-evidence, 484-436—Wrax- 
all's picture of Pitt's personal demean- 
our, 486, 487—the Marquis Wellesley's 
refutation of this, and elaborate charac- 
ter of Pitt, 487-492. 

Wright, John, the uneducated poet, XLIV. 
57 





» Ichabod Charles, his Trans/ation 
of the Inferno of Dante, reviewed, 


WwYK 
XLIX. 449—the excellence of Mr. 
Cary’s translation of the Divine Comedy 
remarked, 449 —his version, from the 
measure used, not a likeness, 449—re- 
marks on the difficulty of introducing 
the terza rima as an English measure, 
449— observations on Lord Byron’s 
Prophecy of Dante and Francesca, 450— 
difficulties of translating any long poem 
in rhyme, 450—the various readings of 
a true poet an interesting and instruc- 
tive study, 461—Mr. Wright's Inferno, 
uncalled for, 451—his obligations to 
Cary, 452—his measure Dantesque only 
to the eye and not to the ear, 452—his 
want of triple rhymes noticed, 452—his 
version the sense of Cary twisted out 
of blank verse into an anomalous variety 
of English rhyme, 453—specimens of 
the two versions compared, 453, et seg. 
—comparison of the translations of the 

pisode of Fr of Rimini, of Cary, 
Byron, and Wright, 459—Mr. Taaffe’s 
commentary on the story of Francesca 
and Paolo, 463—observations on Mr. 
Wright’s faulty rhymes, 463—his ear 
at once Scotch, Irish, and Cockney, 463 
—his notes in general shrewd and sen- 
sible—always modest, 464. 

Wright, Mr., remark on the measure of 
his translation of Dante, LI. 23. 

. Miss Frances, the cicerone of 
Mrs. Trollope in America, XLVII, 49. 

Write, etymology of, LIV. 330, 

Writing, Chinese method of teaching, 
LVI, 502. 

Writs, forms of those of summons and 
capias recommended by the Common 
Law Commissioners, XLII. 194—re- 
turns of writs, 195. 

Written Mountains, the. 
Petrea. 

Wrong, derivation of, LVII. 87. 

Wrongs of Man, reviewed, XLIV. 555. 
See Parliamentary Reform. 

Wurm, Dr. LVIII. 301. 

Wurtemburg, nature of poor-laws of, LV. 
4l. 

Wurtemberg, the late king of, details of a 
gross libel upon, LVII. 445. 

Wiirtemberg, cause of orthodoxy of theo- 
logical professors in, LVILI. 218, 231— 
anecdote of the Duke of, 231—beauty 
of the women of, 332. ° 

Wyatt, Mr., his pranks in architecture, 
LVIII. 64. 

bg curvatures of the river, XLIII, 
429. 








See Arabia 


Wykeham, William of, bis life how writ- 
ten by Allan Cunningham, XLV, 480, 


note, 
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bes = his chart of Africa, noticed, XLII. 


Wyndham, Mr., saying of, XLVI. 621. 

—-——-, Sir William, character of 
Bolingbroke’s letter to, LIV. 377 — 
= of publication, 378 -— who, 
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Wynn, C. W., XLIII.396—his friendship 
for Heber, 397. 

—-, Mr. C., why made Secretary at 
War, XLIV. 316. 

Wynton, Prior of Lochleven, XLI. 121. 

Wyoming ; Gertrude of Wyoming, criti- 
cism of, LVI. 356. 





X. 


Xanthus, the lyric poet, character of his 
poetry, XLIX. 355, note. 

Xavier, St, Francis, called the apostle of 
the East, XLIII. 410—contrasted with 
Heber, 410—his mortifications, 410— 
his humility, 410—quotations from, 410 
—his poetical temperament, 411, 

, Francis, his services to Popery, 
LVIII. 394, 395. 

Xenophanes of Colophon, account of, 
XLVIII. 93—his poetry, 93—a tho- 
rough-bred Utilitarian, 93—his political 
economy, 94, 

Xenophon, character of his Economics, 
XLVII, 13. 





| Xenophon, remarks on his history, L. 
287. 


, the Corinthian, Pindar’s 13th 
Olympic Ode addressed to him, LI. 
45 


Xeres, a city of Andalusia, fortified by 
the Marquis of Cadiz, XLIII. 65— 
given up to Isabella, 66. 

Xerxes, name of, deciphered on Egyptian 
monuments, XLIII. 154. 

Ximenes, Cardinal, his system of whole- 
some purgation for the Moors, XLIII. 
78 — undertakes their conversion, 75 
—destroys 5000 Moorish manuscripts, 
78, 





Y. 


Yadnadatlabada, ou la Mort d’ Yadnadatta ; 
Episode Extrait du Ramayana, Poéme 
Epique Sanserit, par A. L. Chezy, re- 
viewed, XLV, 549, et seg. See Sans- 
crit Poetry. 

Yalta, described, LIX. 372, 373. 

Yam Suph, meaning of, LIT. 513, 514. 

Yankee, the origin of the word, LII. 47. 

Yoori, account of the kingdom of, XLVI. 
75—account of the city of, 76. 

Yaou, who, LVI. 492. 

Yarrell, William, his History of British 
Fishes, reviewed, LVIII. 334-37 0—z00- 
logy, how ought to be studied, 334— 
account of the Linnean Society, 334— 
Zoological, 334— the work one of a 
series, 334— the natural history of 
fishes, why peculiarly interesting to 
Britons, explained, 335—aggressions on 
our fisheries, by the French and others, 
335 — inferiority of English crews to 
French, 335 —how additions might be 
made to our food, 335—abolition of fast- 
days regretted. 335—account of the 
Indian fish called the goramy, 336— 
General Hardwicke on it, 336, 337— 
how must be naturalized, 337—method 
of fecundation of roe and milt, 337— 
means of transmission of fish from dis- 


tant countries, 337, 338—doubts of ex- 
istence of hybrid fishes, 338 — hybrids, 
how provided against, in certain cases, 
338—revenue derivable from fish-ponds, 
339— Charles II. and the water-fowl 
of St. James's Park, 339—sketch of the 
origin and progress of the science of 
ichthyology, 339 — Aristotle's know- 
ledge of ichthyology, what, 339—clas- 
sification of Leviticus, 339—Belon’s ar- 
rangement, 339, 340—notice of that of 
Rondeletius, 340— of those of other 
cultivators of ichthyology, 340—Aldro- 
vandi, 340 — notice of Willughby’s 
History of Fishes, 340—Ray’s work, 340 
—Artedi’s Bib/iotheca Ichthyologica, 340 
—its arrangement, 340, 341—Linneus's 
division of fishes, 341—notice of that 
of Klein and others, 34]—Lacépede’s 
arrangement, 341 — Duméril’s, 342— 
De Blainville’s, 342—Cuvier’s merits 
as an ichthyologist, 342—M. de Va- 
lenciennes, 342—Professor A gussiz, 342 
—account of writers who have published 
illustrative figures, 342—of Pennant 
and Donovan, 342—superiority of Yar- 
rell’s work, 343—commendation of the 
beauty of his figures and plates, 343 
—remarks on the physiology of fish, 
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343— fish stated to be not all cold- 
blooded, 343 — instances of tenacity 
of life of the tench, 343, note—power 
of sustaining extremes of temperature 
in fish. 344— instance of this in the 
gold fish, 344—fishes capable of hear- 
ing, 344, 345 — speculations on their 
sense of touch, 345—olfactories, 345— 
their power of taste questionable, 345, 
346—instance of adaptation of means 


to an end, in the perch, 346—instance | 


in proof of sexual attachment, 346— 
friendship, 346,—notice of the arrange- 
ment of Mr. Yarreli, 346—various 
names of the perch, 347—receipt given 
how to make water-souchy, 347—to pre- 
pare perch for cooking, 347—fecundity 
of the perch, 347—the ruffe not a hy- 
brid, 347 — basse, 347—habits of the 
weever, 348—red mullet described, 349 
—prices, 349—adaptation of their feel- 
ers to the purposes of the animal, 349, 
350 —the gurnards, 350 — trawl-boats 
described, 350— trawl-net, 350, 351— 
account of the peculiar use of, 351— 
remarks on the four-horned cotters, 352 
—notice of the habits of the stickle- 
backs, 352—numbers of them at Spald- 
ing, 352—bream, 352—Cuvier'’s mis- 
take respecting them, 353—remarks on 
the teeth of fishes, 353—how to dress 
the sea-bream, 353, 354—the Scombe- 
ride, 354—mackerel-catching described, 
354, 355—highest price of mackerel, 
355— supposed migrations of, 355— 
sword-fish and pilot-fish, 356—anecdote 
of the John Dory, 356, 357—account 
of Quin’s gormandizing tour, 357 — 
king-fish, 357—difference between Mu- 
gilide and Mullide, 357 — six good 
things of Sussex enumerated, 357, note 
—the grey mullet very sagacious, 357, 
358—the Gobiiide, what, 358—notice 
of the fishing frog, 358— Cyprinidae, 
358—punt angling described, 359—in- 
crease of gold fish in hot water, 359— 
uses of these fish in mill-dams, 359— 
interesting experiment, 350—mode of 
manufacturing mock pearls described, 
360—Esocide, 360—pike rare in former 
times, 360—excellence of, 361 —size, 
361—Siluride, 361—Salmonide, 361— 
author’s success as to the history of 
Salmonide, 361,362—the parr a distinct 
species, 362—Yarrell’s enumeration of 
British Sa/monide, 362—the grayling 
a subject of contradictory accounts, 362, 





noie—difference between fresh aud salt | 


water fish, 362, note—account of salmon 
cooking at the falls of Kilmorac, 363— 
at Killarney, 363—smelts in ponds, 




















363— Clupeide, 363 —white bait, 363, | 
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364—haunts of, 364—proper cookery of 
a herring, 364—Gadide, 364—number 
of species of the, 364—Pleuronectide, 
364, 365—turbot a valuable article of 
importation, 365 — lobsters, 365, and 
note—Murenide, 365—Yarrell’s disco- 
very as to the re-production of Mure- 
nide, 366—eel-fares described, 366,367 
—Dr. Davey’s opinion in support of 
Yarrell, 367—pulsating sac in eel's tai’s, 
367—fresh-water eels, 367, 368—dngu- 
iliida, 3683—the Hippocampus, 368— 
account of opossum shrimps, 365 — 
Gymnodontide, 363 —Balisida, 365— 
Sturionida, 368 — anecdote of Prince 
Potemkin, 368, 369—Sgualida, 369— 
Rada, 369 —Petramyzida, 369 — re- 
commendation of lampreys, 369—-of the 
book, 369 — and reasons thereo!, 369, 
370. 

Yarrow Revisited, and other Poems, re- 
viewed, LIV. 181-185. See Words- 
worth. 

Yaso, height of the village of, above the 
sea, LVII. 6, 7. 

Yassy, effect of the treaty of, LIX. 392. 

Yates, Mr., his estimate of the population 
of Cheltenham. XLI. 4. 

» his Letter to Lord Liverpool, 

1815, valuable and well-timed, LI. 140. 

See Church. 

, Mrs., her character as a Come- 
dian, LII. 119. 

Year in Spain, by a Young American, re- 
viewed, XLIV. 319. See Spain. 

Yearsley, Anne, the milk-woman of Bris- 
tol, account of, XLIV. 78. 

— . the Bristol milk-woman, 
observations on, X LIX, 118. 

— ——____., Mrs. H. Moore's kind- 
ness to, LIT. 436—her ingratitude, 436, 
437. 

Ye-ko, who, LVI. 498. 

Yellow Fever, extent of its ravages in 
America, XLVII. 42. 

———- ; observations relative to, 
XLVIII. 383. 

River, the, often overflows, LVI. 




















499. 
Yelvertons, the, chief seat of, XLITT. 188. 
Yembo, seaport of Medina, XLII. 48. 
» red-haired people near, XLII. 
138 


Yemen, population of, XLII. 19 — its 
coffve plantations, 23. 

Yengi, in Tartar language, the meaning 
of, LIL. 47. 

Yeomanry, the, of England, evil efiects 
of the Bank Restriction Act of 1797 
on, LI. 235—why considered a vaiu- 
able part of the population, LIII. 65, 
66, 
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wW (yésh), corresponds to what Syriac 
“ form, LVII. 94. 
Yesso, character of the population of, LII. 


311. 

Yilimani, height of, XLIIT. 166, 167—gold 
found at the base of, 169, 

York, Quakers’ Lunatic Asylum at, 
XLVIII. 230. 

race meetings, account of, XLIX. 





——, conduct of the Archbishop of, in 
1640, XLVII. 283. 

» Duke of, account of his racing 
transactions, XLIX. 418. 

—, Little, in Upper Canada, rate of 
wages at, LIV. 426—prosperity of set- 
tlers, in, 426, 

» New, account of the blockade of, 
in 1804, XLVII. 167. 

Yorke, Sir Joseph, his notes on Rodney’s 
battle of the 12th April, 1782, XL. 
66—shown to have been mistaken as 
to the hour when Rodney effected the 
operation of breaking the line, 70— 
other parts of his statement examined, 
70. 








Yorkshire, account of a country wake in, 
XLVIII. 232. 
—-and Lancashire; The Worthies 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire, reviewed, 
LIV. 330-335—merits of the work, 330 
—Mr. Hartley Coleridge’s poetry, 330— 
strictures on the book, 331—Bartram’s 
travels, 331—statement of the requisites 
for writing biography well, 331, 332— 
its proper aim, 332, 333—analysis of 
the work, 333, 334— Bentley, 334— 
strictures on his criticism on Bentley's 
Horace, 335— character of the Life of 
Fairfax, 335—remarks on the policy of 
James I., 335-337—picture of the ar- 
mies on Marston Moor, 337-339—battle 
of Naseby, 339—conduct of the Parlia- 
ment censured, 339, 340— general re- 
marks on the conduct of the Long Par- 
liament, 340, 341 — characters of the 
Earl and Countess of Derby, 341, 342 
—on patriotism, 342—Lady Anne Clif- 
ford, 342—‘ The good Lord Clifford,’ 
343— genuineness of a letter ascribed 
to LadyAnne, described, 343-345—Life 
of Roger Ascham, recommended, 345— 
particulars of his life, 345, 346—his 
opinion of book-learning, 347—his opi- 
nion as to the pronunciation of Greek, 
347—Roger Ascham tutor to Elizabeth, 
348, 349— goes to Germany, 349— 
Roger a cock-fighter, 349, 350—date 
of his death, 350—Nowell’s praise of 
him, 350 —Elizabeth’s, 350—Sir Ri- 
chard Arkwright, 350—whether a bene- 
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factor to mankind discussed, 350-352— 
character of the Lives of Mason and 
Congreve, 352—criticisms on Mason’s 
Elfrida, 352, 353—character of the 
criticisms on Congreve, 353, 354 — 
general character of the work, 3054, 


De 

Young, Adam, his evidence in proof of 
the inferiority of French manufacturers, 
LVII. 431. 

——-, Mr., his Love of Fame, quoted, 
XLVIII. 197. 

, Dr., discovers a a & ancient 
Egyptian lore, XLIII. 115—M. Klap- 
roth’s acknowledgment of his disco- 
very, 115—an act of justice to, 115, note 

—his ruling passion the love of know- 

ledye, 115, note—his dictionary of the 

Kgyptian language, 116, note—his cha- 

racter asa scholar, 116, note—Cham- 

pollion’s respectful notice of, 116, nole 

—his first steps slow and cautious, 116 

—his doubts on the interpretation of 

hieroglyphics, 116—outstripped by his 

rival Champollion, 116—his improve- 
ment on the discoveries of Akerblad 
and De Sacy, 118—his observation on 
the statements of Diodorus, 123—his 
observation of the resemblance between 
the Cheops, Cephren and Mycerinus «£ 

Herodotus to the Souphis of the fourth 

dynasty of Manetho’s kings, 127—his 

opinion on the list of Diospolitan kings, 
133—his observation on the discovery 

of an Egyptian papyrus at Aix, 141, 

note—accession of Sesostris calculated 

by, 142, note—ingratitude of England 
to, 315—labours of, 327 — appointed 
secretary to the Board of Longitude, 

327, note—his professional authorships, 

327, note. 

, his discovery respecting the 

interference of light, XLIV. 496. 

, character of his Elementary 
Illustrations of the Celestial Mechanics 
of Laplace, XLVII. 547. 

————, truth of his theory of Light, 
LVIIL. 302, note. 

» Polly, XLV. 77, 78. 

Younger Son, character of Mr. Trelawney's 
work so called, XLVIII. 401, note. 

Ypsilanti, Prince, XLI. 471. 

» Russian disapprobation 
of his enterprise, XLIII. 495. 

Yu, what, LVI. 503. 

—, Great, probable date of, LVI. 
4 ° 

ag gry of making a drink from the, 

- 14. 
- anes Plays of, account of, XLI, 
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Yuen-fun, in Chinese, what, LII. 368, 
note. 
Yuguas, the, from whom descended, 
LVII. 23—their appearance, 23. 





ZOH 
Yule, not derived from the Pictish, LV. 
364, 365, 
» origin of, indicated, LIV. 307, 308. 
Yussuf, or Jussuf (Pacha), sketch of life 
of, LIX. 148, 





Z. 


Zacatecas, produce of mines of, XLIII. 
283. 

Zahara, desert of, XLI. 239. 

Zahara (Spain), an attack made on, 
XLIII. 64—its strength described, 64 
—its capture a shock to the chivalry of 
Spain, 64—Moorish ruins in, 79--form- 
ation of, 445, 

Zalim Sing, Regent of Kotah, account of, 
XLVIII. 35—makes the crown lord of 
the soil, 37—-his system of taxation, 
37—assisted by the British, 37. 

Zapolya, the source of the beauty of 
Coleridge’s drama of, LII. 18—an imi- 
tation of the Winter's Tale, 26—its cha- 
racter, 26, 27. 

Zaragoza, criticism of Napier’s accounts 
of the sieges of, LVII. 498, 499. 

Zavala, General, his treatment by the 
Christinos, LV. 521, 522. 

Zealand, New, appearance of the natives 
of, LIII. 10. . 


3; Narrative of a Nine 





Months’ Residence in, together with a 


Journal of a Residence in Tristan d’A- 
cunha, by Augustus Earle, reviewed, 
XLVIII. 132—the work a spirited per- 
formance, 132—the sweeping sarcasms 
against the English missionaries tinged 
by personal prejudice, 133—account of 
the rapid increase of intercourse be- 
tween the port of London and New 
Zealand, 133—the importance of New 
Zealand stated, 135—account of its 
first discovery, 135—the appearance of 
the country described, 136—account of 
the natives, 136—account of a ballet in 
puris naturalibus, 136—the settlement 
of E. O. Racky described, 137—-settle- 
ment at Korakadika, 138—observations 
on the social qualities of the natives, 
138—and on the active industry of 
their chiefs, 139—the causes of that 
industry stated, 139—anecdote illustra- 
tive of their anxiety to obtain gun- 
powder, ]39—remarks on female intant- 
icide, 140—account of the degraded 
position of the women, 140—and of the 
method of courtship and matrimony, 
140—infidelity in a wife never forgiven, 
141—proofs of the existence of canni- 
balism in New Zealand, 142—account 
QvuartTerty Review, Vou. LX. 





of * King George,’ 145—a proof of the 
innate benevolence of woman noticed, 
145, 146—account of the cruelties prac- 
tised by the natives on each other, 147 
—account of the destruction of the 
French captain, Marion, and his crew, 
147—and of the massacre of Captain 
Thompson, and the crew of the Boyd, 
148—and of the shipwreck of the Mer- 
cury and Enterprise, and the treatment 
of the crews, 149—the progress of the 
natives in arts and manners described, 
150—merit of the missionaries, 150— 
account of their settlement at Kiddy- 
Kiddy, 150—and at Marsden Vale, 
15l—anecdotes of the missionaries, 
153—the art of tatooing described, 155 
—skill of Aranghie, the artist, 155~ 
Tristan d’Acunha described, 156, et seq. 
Zebid, vale of, its beauty, XLII. 23. 
Zélée, the, anecdotes of, LILI. 22, 23, 31, 
35, 54, 
Zeman, Shah of Cabool, some account of, 
LIII. 45, 46. 
Zemindar, what, LV. 277. 
Zemzem, the well of, at Mekka, described, 
XLII. 33. 
Zerah, identified with Osorchon the suc- 
— of Shishonk, or Shishak, XLIII. 
53. 
Zezere, the, LVII. 508, 510. 
Zimmer, Colonel, his part in the French 
Revolution of 1830, LV. 423, 424. 
Zimmerman, Dr., Sir Thomas Munro’s 
opinion of, XLIII. 89. 
Zoar visited by Abraham, XLIII. 131— 
— hovers between Memphis and, 
50. 
Zodiacal light, the, described, L. 19, note. 
Zoega, his conjecture on Egyptian hiero- 
glyphies, XLIII. 115—his opinion on 
the peopling of the valley of the Nile, 
123—his opinion on the first popula- 
tion of the region of the Delta, 131. 
Zohrab the Hostage, a novel, reviewed, 
XLVIII. 391—the best novel of late 
years, 391—a delightful contrast to the 
fashionable novels, 391—the scene laid 
in Persia, 392—object and character of 
the work, 392, 397—period of time in 
which the scene is laid, 397—opening 
of the story, 400—extracts, 400—con- 
2R 
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stroction of the fable, 404—the hero, 
405—progress of the story, 406—the 
heroine, 407—advance of the narrative, 
408, et seq.—conclusion, 420. 

Zovlogical Gardens, the, various works re- 
lating to, reviewed, LVI. 309-331— 
saying of Canova, 309—thoughts on 
the gardens, 309—remarks on the im- 

r meuse destruction of wild beasts by the 

Roman emperors, 310—account of the 

Emperor Caligula’s mode of keeping 

his birth-day, 310—small progress of 

natural history among the Romans, 311 

—the first zoological establishment, to 

whom due, 311—value of the Jardin du 

Roi, to whom owing, 311—Cuvier’s ma- 

7 nagement of it, 311—the Zoological 

Society, by whom proposed, 31]—rapi- 

dity of its rise, 312— ches of the mu- 

seum, 312—site, 312—its superiority to 

‘ the French collections, 312, 313— 

Nash’s merits in laying out the Re- 

gent’s Park, 313—the bears, 318—cha- 

racter of the grisly bear, 314—eygnus 

atratus, 314—the secretary, 314, 315— 

{ Marabou stork, 315—wild goose, 315— 

golden eagle, 316—condor, 316—de- 

} stroyer eagle, 316—wedge-tailed eagle, 

4 316—wolves, 316—dromedaries, 316— 

! Alboufaki, 316—lamas, 316—difficul- 

: ties of improving the arrangements of 

] the gardens, 318—what the proper kind 

| of buildings, 318—losses of animals 

probably overrated, 318—the Tower 
agreed with the lions, 318—causes of 

disease, 318, 319—nature of fatal di- 

seases, 319—learning and experience of 

the medical attendant, 319—what the 
opinion of good judges on the establish- 
ment, 319—antelopes, 319—black cock, 
319—otter, 320—bison, 320—conduct 
of Romans at an exhibition of elephant- 
baiting, 321—habits of the elephant, 

321, 322—feats of Roman elephants, 

322—(E£lian’s elephant, 322—Chuny, of 

Exeter Change, 322, 323—thinoceros, 

323—its hatred to the elephant, 324— 

stupidity, 324—appearance and sweep 

of vision of the giraffe, 305—M. Thi- 

baut’s account of the chase of, 325, 326 

—habits, 326—food, 327—-sensibility, 

327, 328—Thibaut’s skill, 323—giraffes 

at Rome, 328—proportioning of their 

legs, 329—tapirs, 329—the chimpan- 
zee, 329—jungle fowls, 329, and note— 

character of the collection of parrots, 329 

—description of din of, 329, 330—man- 

darin-drake, 330—monkeys and ladies, 

330—beauty of the flowers, 331—Mr. Sa- 
bine’s merits, 331—notice of unfounded 

complaints against the society, 331— 
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influence and utility of the society, 331 
—the carnivora flourish better in the 
Surrey gardens, 331—notices of societies 
in the provinces, 331—advantages of 
such establishments, 331, 332. 
Zovlogical Museum, by whom suggested, 
XLII, 448, 
Zoology of the Northern Parts of British 
America, or Fauna Boreali- Americana, 
by William Swainson, Esq., and John 
Richardson, M.D., reviewed, XLVII. 
332—an accurate knowledge of natural 
history rarely advanced by the publica- 
tion of general systems, 332—necessity 
for a division of labour and a clear sys- 
tem of arrangement, 332-334, et seg.— 
advantage of a natural classification of 
animals, 335—observations on the emi- 
grations of birds, 340—and on the in- 
fluence of climate in changing the ex- 
ternal character of the feathered race, 
341—no philosophical illustration yet 
given to ornithology, 341—the extent 
of our knowledge of American birds, 
stated, 343—no region out of Europe of 
which we possess so correct an ornitho- 
logical knowledge as of the United 
States, 344—the three writers to whom 
we owe this debt not Americans, 344— 
Alexander Wilson, 344—Charles Lucien 
Buonaparte, 345—Mr. Audubon, 346, e¢ 
seq.—brief investigation of the probable 
amount of the species of birds in North 
America, 352—Mr. Jefferson’s list, 352 
—Mr. William Bartram’s, 352—addi- 
tions made by Drs. Belknap, Barton, 
and Williams, 352—statement of Lin- 
nus, 352—observations on the real and 
apparent additions made since the time 
ot Linneus, 353—statement of the num- 
ber of birds in Europe, 353—classifica- 
tion of the species of Europe and North 
America, 354—comparative view of the 
genera of Europe and of North Ame- 
rica, 354, note—grouse the only species 
belonging exclusively to Britain, 355— 
observations relative to the geographi- 
cal distribution of birds, 356—collec- 
tions of the birds of Hudson’s Bay, no- 
ticed, 361—names of the species ob- 
served in the North Georgian Islands, 
362, note—the birds of Greenland, 363 
—and in the interior of the fur-coun- 
tries, 364—birds not to be classed under 
the denominations of resident and mi- 
gratory, and why, 364—difficult to as- 
certain whether the individuals of the 
species which breed in the higher lati- 
tudes are the same that retire farthest 
southward during winter, 365. 
— proper mode of cultivating, LVIIL 
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Zoolus, or Hallontontes, account of the, 
L. 125. 


» the, three works relative to, re- 
viewed, LVIII. 1-29—importance of 
the Cape of Good Hope, 1—climate 
and productions, 1—want of interest re- 
specting, 1, 2—new colony of, 2—treaty 
with the Caffres, 2—prosperity of Zuure 
Veldt, 2—alarm of war, 3—date of arri- 
val of news at Graham’s Town, 3—sup- 
posed numbers of the Caffres, 3—fright- 
tul devastations of, 3, d—case of Ba- 
thurst Town, 4—aggregate of distress, 
4—quantity of live stock lost, 4—ven- 
geance of the military on the Caffres, 5 
—murder of Hintza, 5—Lord Glenelg’s 
observations thereon, 5—concurrence of 
the reviewer, 5—what means adopted 
by, to prevent the recurrence of similar 
disasters, 5, 6—intention of the Dutch 
to seek refuge in Natal, 6—and why, 6 
—motives of Mr. Isaacs in travelling, 
6—character of his work, 6, 7—Com- 
mander Gardiner’s objects, 7—character 
of his volume, 7—quotation of some 
verses, 7, 8—narrow escape, 8—condi- 
tion of settlers among the Amakosa 
tribes, 8—bearings of Port Natal, 8— 
extent of the Zoolu sea-coast, 8—num- 
ber of square miles of the country, I— 
Isaacs’s voyage, J—wrecked, 9—Lieut. 
Farewell’s party, 9—Mr. King prepares 
to build a new vessel, 10—Chaka’s re- 
ception of him, 10—elephant-hunting, 
10— God save the King,’ 10—Chaka’s 
war dress, 1l1—his munificence, 1]— 
Mr. Isaacs pays him a visit, 11—con- 
versation, | 1—his palace, 1 1—execution 
of three criminals, |1—Chaka’s present 
to him, 11—another visit, 12—a review, 
12—a dance, 12—his troops, 12——atro- 
cious cruelty, 12, 13—death of Lieut, 
King, 13——Chaka’s observations, 13, 
14—Isaacs a favourite with, 14—gets 
a grant of land, 14d—regranted to Com- 
mander Gardiner, 14—murder of Chaka, 
14—Isaacs’s love of royalty, 14—de- 
scription of Dingaan, 14, 1o5—two wo- 
men shot, 15, 16—destruction of Cane’s 
kraal, 16—Isaacs embarks for Delagoa 
Bay, 16—Dingaan sends for Gardiner, 
16, 17—Unkinzingglove, 17—Dingaan 
wishes to see the Bible, 17—brutality, 
17, 18—Gardiner repairs to Natal, 18 
—preaches, 18, 19—persuades Dingaan 
to ratify a treaty, 19—Victoria district, 
19—Gardiner’s conduct respecting, 19 
—character of the Zoolus, 19—of the 
Caffres, 19, 20—traits of the former, 20 
—John Ross’s journey to Defagoa Bay, 
20, 21—Isaacs’s remarks on, 21—Zoolus 
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a fine race, 21—curiosity and humour, 
21, 22—the unicorn, 22—a joke of 
Chaka’s, 22—witchcraft, 22, 23—num- 
bers of hippopotami, 23—beauty and 
richness of Victoria country, 23, 24— 
habits of the Caffres, 24—face of the 
country, 24, 25—curious fact, 25—land- 
scape round Natal, 25—advantages for 
emigration, 25, 26— want of inform- 
ation on natural history and geography, 
26—Gardiner’s route to the Cape, 26, 
27—his excuse fur absence of reckon- 
ings, 27—a habit of his, 27, 28—men- 
tal delusion prevalent among naval 
officers, 28—wreck of the Grosvenor 
East Indiaman, 28—suspicion of fate 
of the crew, 29—slow progress of know- 
ledge of geography of South Africa, 29 

Zofov, xpos Zoe, the invariable meaning 
of, in Homer, 163, XLIV. 

Zoroaster, XLIII, 145. 

Zorzi, Zorza, who, LVIII. 398. 

Zosimus, to what attributes the calamities 
of the Roman empire, LVII. 46. 

Zumalacarregui, his power of enduring 
fatigue, LIV. 225—sources of informa- 
tion, 226, 227—his character as a gene- 
ral, 229. 

Zumalacarregui, Henningsen’s Twelve- 
months’ Campaign with, reviewed, LV. 
514-532—description of the author, 514 
—his object in leaving the service, 514 
—character of his narrative, 514, 515 
of the contest, 515— composition of 
Don Carlos’s party, 515—of the Queen’s, 
515—1tise of Zumalacarregui, 515, 516 
—his talents, 516—his appearance and 
manners described, 516, 517—charac- 
ter, 518, 519—of Merino, 519, 520— 
enthusiasm of the populace for Don 
Carlos’s cause, 520, 521—treatment of 
Zavala by the Christinos, 521, 522— 
description of the final discomfiture of 
Quesada, 522, 523—Colonel O’Donnel, 
522, 523 — Zumalacarregui engages 
O’Doyle, 523, 524—anecdote of the 
former, 525—another, 526, 527 — in- 
stance of barbarity of the Christinos, 
527—an assault on a church, 527-531 
horror of scenes in the narrative, 531— 
the author’s opinion of the ultimate 
chances of Don Carlos, 532—number 
of his forces, 532. 

Zur Geschichte der Neuren Schinen Lite- 
ratur in Deutschland, yon Henri Heine, 
reviewed, LIII. 215-229—general cha- 
racter of the author's works, 215, 216 
—character of this, 216—with what 
view composed, 216—his account of 
Madame de Staél’s De Allemagne, 
218—remarks on the Romantic School, 
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218, 219—on Gothic architecture, 219 | 


—connexion of Roman Catholicism with 


the fine arts, 219, 220—Lessing, 220, | 


221—Heine’s estimate of Goéthe, 221 
—of Lafontaine, 221—Wieland, 221— 
Rammler, 221 —Iffland, 221 — Kotze- 
bue, 221— names of the chiefs of the 
Romantic School, 221—Schelling ,221— 
Augustus Wilhelm Schlegel, why trans- 
lates Shakspeare, 221, 222—and Calde- 
ron, 222—remark on the passion of this 
school for simplicity, 222—French and 
German patriotism compared, 223—ex- 
ploits of the Romantic School, 223, 224 
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—notice of Voss, 224, 225—and of his 
translation of Shakspeare, 225 —de- 
scription of Goéthe’s personal appear- 
ance, 225, 226—character of his poetry, 
227, 228—Heine’s hostility to him, 228 
—and to Schlegel, 228—Von Ense, 
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ERRATUM. 
For Cotton, M., page 116, line 6, read Cottu, M. 
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